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There is a 


Bj AppMataeat. 


ABERDEEN, W. Davidson & Son. 
I'-i W. J. Milne, Ltd. 

(^1 ABERGAVENNY, Daniels. 

ABERYSTWYTH, Owen & Sons. 
ACCRINGTON, Smith & Rawson. 
ALTRINCHAM, H. Dennett & Son. 

H. J. Holden & Sons 
A\ R, Forbes & Ferguson, Ltd. 
BANBUR\', W'. H. Robeson. 
BARNSLEY, C. E. Hinchcliffe. 
BARNSTAPLE, S. Daw & Co. 
Basingstoke, Harry cater. 

bath, E. Underwood & Sons. 
BEDFORD, J. Si A.Beagley & Co., Ltd. 
,, Harry Hills. 

BERWICK - ON - TWEED, Pa.xton & 
Purves, Ltd. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA, F. J. Hedge. 

” Lewis & Hyland. 

BIRKENHEAD, Robb Bros., Ltd. 
BIRMINGHAM, Geo. B. Ashford, Ltd. 
„ Lewis’s, Ltd. 

.> M. Mackintosh. 

BLACKBURN, Baines & Allen. 
BLACKPOOL, E. R. Green & Son. 
BOLTON, W’. Rimmer. 

BOSTON (Lines), Richard Coney. 
BOURNEMOUTH, Brights, Ltd. 
BRADFORD, Monkman & Co. 

,t CuUiton’s. 

>1 Watson & Widd. 
BRIDLINGTON, J. T. Jowsey & Sons. 
BRIDPORT, Herbert H. Bailey. 
BRIGHTON, Geo. Brown & Co., Ltd. 
BRISTOL, G. W. Bateman. 

T. C. .Marsh & Son. 
BURNLEY, Redmond & Fletcher. 
BURSLEM, F. C. Jennings. 

BURY (Lancs), Messrs. Ambler. 
CAMBRIDGE, Arthur Shepherd. 

„ Joshua Tavlor & Co., Ltd. 
CANTERBURY, Bellingham & New¬ 
man. 

CARDIFF, Marments, Ltd. 

CARDIFF DOCKS, Cecil Walker. 
CARLISLE, Andrew Houston. 
CHELTENHAM, W. Thomas & Son. 
CHESTER, J. W. Hart Davies & Son. 
CHESTERFIELD, H. J. Cook. I 

CHORLEY, Ditchfield & Meggitt 
CIRENCESTER, Wakefield & Son. 
CLEETHORPES, Geo. Wilson & Son. 
CO.ATBRIDGE (Lanarkshire), A. B, 
Whitton. 

COLCHESTER, Smith & Son. 

COLWYN BAY, Sowter & Son. 
COVENTR\’, Hayward & Son. 

CREVV'E, G. Johnson. 

CROMER, Rusts, Ltd. 

DARLINGTON, M. R. Fox & Sons, Ltd. 
DE.AL, C. Russell & Son. 

DERBY, W. Newstead, Flint. 

„ Bourne & Hussey. 

DEVIZES, J. R. Pritchard. 
DONCASTER, J. Hastie & Sons. 
DORCHESTER, R. N. Dawes. 
DOUGLAS (I.O.M.), E. Emett & Son. 
DUMFRIES, R. Barbour &Sons, Ltd. 
DUNDEE, Sutherlands. 

EASTBOURNE,Geo.Brown &Co.,Ltd. 
EDINBURGH, A. Laurie & Co. 

„ Cunningham & Co. 

,, Miller & Smith. 

ELGIN, Gordon & Greenstreet. 

ELY, James M. Harvev & Sons. 
EXETER, J. & G. Ross. 

FALMOUTH, J. M. Gooding. 
FLEETWOOD, J.S. Walker & Sons,Ltd 
FOLKESTONE, Whitechurch & Med- 
hurst. 

GALASHIELS, Thomas Rae. 

GIRVAN, Frederick Pitt. 

GLASGOW, McLaren & Son (Glasgow), 

Ltd. 

GRANTHAM, Warrens. 

„ H. C. Appleby. 

GT. YARMOUTH, Arnolds, Ltd. 

.. D. McCowan. 

GREENOCK. J. & S. Shannon. 
GRIMSBY'. Cvril P Hcnildsworth. 
GRIMSBY DO( Ks, Coal, Salt, & 
Tanning Co., Ltd. 

GUERNSE'S'. W. H. de la Mare, Ltd. 
HALESWORTH, C. B. Vanstonc. 
Halifax, Whiteley & son. 
HARROGATE, R. Chappie. 

HASTINGS, T. A. Rodwav. 

HIGH WYCOMBE, Hull, Looseley & 
Pearce, Ltd. 


Henry Heath Agent in your District 

Look in this List for Name and Address 


l| ]MenryHeat>c 

m I05 I07 I09 0XF0RD ST .W 


PIONEERS 

of 

STYLE 

More than ever to-day, 
Henry Heath, Ltd. are 
regarded by men who 
insist on quality as the 
foremost hatters in 
Britain. 

Whether for smart or 
informal wear, for 
Sport or Travel, a 
Henry Heath hat im¬ 
parts to its wearer that 
unmistakable “cachet” 
of good breeding — 
difficult to define, yet 
instantly recognisable. 




The “ YORK." 


The “LUMEN” 

as illustrated, is made of 
finest quality Fur Felt, un¬ 
lined, and combines comfort 
with durability. Trimmed 
with contrast band and self 
binding, ft appeals strongly 
to those who appreciate a 
very light-weight hat. In 
Drab,Buff,and Grey 
(Complete range 0,38/6 

Heavier weight.lmed silk 32/6 
We also have a large selec¬ 
tion of felt hats in a wide 
range of colours from 22/6 

The “YORK” 

is of finest quality Fur Felt, 
Satin lined, suitable for Town 
or Country wear. Made in 
four widths (merlium width 
illustrated) with proportion¬ 
ate crowns, there is a model 
to suit every face. 

Prices 

21 /- 26 /- & 30 /- 

.Also special weight for the 
man who prefers a light¬ 
weight hat, 30 /- 
Hiinting Hats (extra strength) 
36/6 

Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 



HITCH IN, E. Allsop. 

HORNCASTLE (Lines), R. Coney. 
HUDDERSFIELD, A. E. VV'ashington. 
HULL, S. C. Bastow. 

HUNTLEY, James .Murray. 
INVERNESS, Fred J. Kelly. 
IPSWICH, Everett & Sons. 

„ E. T. Read & Son. 
JERSEA'^, A. de Gruchy & Co., Ltd. 

„ Voism & Co. 

KENDAL, R. W. & T. K. Thompson. 
KESWICK, C. F. Straughan. 
KETTERING, Webb Bros. 
KILMARNOCK. Robert Lauder. 


KI.NG’S LA’NN, Jones & Dunn. 
LANCASTER, Alan Richmond. 
LEDBURA’, William Oakes. 

LEEDS, John Craig. 

„ Marsir ', Ltd. 
LEOMINSTER, K. E. Scudamore. 
LINCOLN, C. J. Fox & Co. 
LIVERPOOL, Watson lYiekard. 

LONDONDERRA', Gaff & McRitchic 
Ltd. 

LOUGHBOROUCiH, Clement Maltby. 
LOWESTOI T, Cliadd, Ltd. 

„ E. L. A. Crow. 

LUDLOW, E. W. Lethbridge. 


M.ALTO.N (A’orks), .A. G. Fowles. 

Manchester, ohm & Webster. 
MANSFIELD, G. Marchant& Sons, Ltd. 
MARGATE, Rapsons, Ltd. 
MIDDLESBROUGH, J. Newhouse 
Ltd. 

MINEHEAD. Floyd & Sons. 
MORECAMBE, Edgar Barrow 
MORETON-IN-MARSH, Strong Bros. 
NAIRN, Burnett & Forbes. 
NEWARK, E. Randall. 

NEWCASTLE (Staffs), Clayton & Co 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, W. Wal¬ 
lace. 

NEWMARKET, Golding & Son. 
NEWPORT (Mon.), Davies & Rollings, 
Ltd. 

NEWRA’, Scotts. 

NEWTON ABBOT, Wm. H. Copp. 
NORTHAMPTON, Spoor & Son. 
NORWICH, Greens. 

NOTTINGHAM, Fred Bingham. 
OLDHAM, Buckley & Procter, Ltd. 
OXFORD, Adamson’s, Ltd. 

PAISLEY, Macarthur Bros. 

PENARTH, Thomas & Co. 

PENRITH, N. Arnison & Son. 
PENZANCE, James T. S. Mabbott. 
PERTH, D. C. Anderson. 
PETERBOROUGH, H. Marshall. 
PLA'MOUTH, T. J. Barber & Co. 
PO.NTEFRACT, Geo. Exlev & Sons. 
PO.NTA PRIDD. Trevor W. Jones. 
PRESTON, J. S. Walker & Sons, Ltd. 
RAMSGATE, T. J. Aylett. 

,, Lewis Hyland & Co. 
reading, Heelas, Sons & Co., Ltd. 
REDDIICH, James S. Murdoch 
RETFORD, Geo. H. Willows. 
RHOS-ON-SEA, Leslie Wilson. 
ROCHDALE, S. & S. Senior. 
ROCHESTER, H. J. Cobb, Ltd. 
SAFFRON WALDEN, Barton & Son. 

ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, G. Thompson 
& Sons, Ltd. 

ST. IVES (Hunts), Claude S. Smith. 
SALISBURY, Eldridge & Young. 
SCARBOROUGH, W. W. Gibson & 
Son. 

SHEFFIELD, A. Beresford. 

„ Cole Bros., Ltd. 
SHREWSBURY, R. Maddox & Co 
Ltd. 

SKEGNESS, G. J. Crofts & Son. 
SKIPTON, W. A. & J. Simpson. 

SOUTH AM ITON, Miller, Rayner & 
Haysom, Ltd. 

,, Tyrrell & Green, Ltd. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, T. J. Johnson 
SOUTHPORT, Hesketh & Sons. 
SOUTHSEA, Sidney Price. 

„ A. E. Webb & Co., Ltd. 
SOUTH SHIELDS, Willan & Hails. 
STAFFORD, Brookfields. 

STIRLING, Hugh Gavin & Sons. 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES, E. Winpenny. 
STOURBRIDGE, Geo. Gardner. 
SUNDERLAND, H. Binns, Son & 

Co., Ltd. 

SWANSE.-K, Ben Evans & Co., Ltd 
SWINDON, Fred J. Yeo. 

THIRSK (N.B.), B. Smith & Sons. 
TONBRIDGE, J. & F. Browne. 

TROON (N.B.), W. M. Kellie & Son. 
TRURO, Hawken & Sons. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Sydney H. 
Bailev. 

ULVERSTON, W. H. Todd. 

UTTOXETER, G. Orme & Sons, Ltd. 
WALSALL, Garnett Orton. 
WARRINGTON, J. & W. Dutton, Ltd. 
WATERFORD. Hcame & Co. 
WELLINGTON tSalop), D. W. Agnew. 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA, T. J. Johnson. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL, Chas. H. 
Baxter. 

WESTON - SUPER - MARE, Cecil 
W’alkcr. 

WHITBY. R. Spanton. 

WHITEH.WEN, Lucas & Cussons. 
WINDSOR, A. C. Caffvn. 

WISBECH, J. Wm. Nurse. 
WOLVERHAMIMON, lames Ryder. 
WORK.^OP, Geo. H. Willows. 

WORTHING. H. Southey & Sons. 
WREXHAM. W. & J. Prichard. 
YARMOUTH. Arnolds. Ltd. 

YEOVIL (Som.), S. Gavlard. 

YORK, R. W. Anderson & Sons, Ltd. 


Ozier a Hundred Years of Hat Making 
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'ffor travel^" “ i'^hor 
show new styles t^\ 
and dainty iefAvt 

Protectioh aUini ® 

all workSi and 

‘hat protect^ patents 
‘Inst. Can ‘>oni 

hats to match «'ith 

ss'S.^P^. 

cuffs 62 Gns 

Leather Cap to match, 21/- 

Uat^r Coat Salon 
I'trst Floor 


.«d '"“'’•"““'.w.rry 

Sr 

Marconi sciENTiFir 

instrument Si 

«»i7 and atiB,. 

«>• 

•Oerrara 774^'.^' «'. t 


HARROOs LTD 


SHUK 


KJ^ * SHEETS 
PILLOW CASES 

f *T I We manufacture our 
I /1 own Linen Sheets in 

l^hem direct to the 
\ buying public at the 
lowest possible prices. 

Linen Sheets 

Irish Linen Sheets — Plain 
Hemmed. I.L.N. 54. Made from yarns 
carefully chosen to wash and wear weU. 
VNill give every satisfaction. 

Yards p„ p.,i^ 

2x3 (single bed), .. 54/6 
2.J X 3 (double bed), .. 70/. 

Linen Pillow Cases 

Plain Linen Pillow Cases to match 
I.L.N. 55. 

Inches Per Do^, 

20 * 30. 52 /- 

^ ^ 32. 62/6 

Can be obtained in smaller quantities if desired. 

SPECIAL PRICES in ] 

LINEN FACE TOWELS i 

I. L. N. 56 Grass Ble.iched Irish • 
Linen Huck hace Towels. White or I 
Coloured Borders. Hemmed Ends ‘ 

20 X 36 ins.. for 10/-’ ! 

LINEN KITCHEN CLOTHS : 

5 r- Yen; Special Value in i 
Heavy Twilled Linen I vped Kitchen ! 

or Pantry Cloths, ■ 

24x32 ins.. for 7/9: 

lllastrated LUt 40D sent free. Delivery 
of parcels guaranteed. Carriage 
on all Orders of 20/- upward^in ^Jc. 

ROBINSONaCLEAVER 

'' ^< 3 nufdcturers 

' N IRELAND 

CIMCH STJttT.lIvaPOOU 


Jumper Suit (as sketch), made 
from best quality wool, the 
edgings and attractive fancy 
border are of artificial silk in 
contrasting colour. Most be¬ 
coming suit for sports or general 
wear. In a large range of 
colours. 

Price 5 GNS. 


Write for new illustrated brochure 
of '■ Distinctive Knitted Goods," 
post free. 


I’ve I 

loticed ont 

? or two things about 

»ng d 

rives,” said one obse 

rvant 

addy,\\ 

ho wants 

to be a professi 

onal, 

it doesn’t ma 

tter what tee 

you 

lake. 

Some tee 

high and some 

low. 

!hers ]■ 

list drop a 

ball and drive 

off. 

Clubs 

don’t set 

?m to count n 

lut'h. 


take an iron, and if there s a hazard 
just ahead, they begin with the 
niblick. 

“ The secret of long drives must be 
in the ball, for the players that make 
the longest drives are those that play 
a Blue Cross • WHY NOT.’ ” 

Of all Professionals & Sports Goods 
Dealers. Price 2 IQ each. 


HARVEY NICHOLS «» CO.. Ltd., Kaightsbrid^e, LONDON. S.W.l 
































SATURDAY 


morning—CHICKENS GOING TO MARKET. 


'ILUAM RtDMl 


’V whole pleasure, all the joys of Seme, 
three words-Health, Peace and Competence'' 

—POPE'S ESS Jr ON MJN'* 

very reasonably reduce the three 
is your great maker 
inly, the power of work that 
or more) depends fundamentally 


words to one— Health ? For Health 
of Peace ; and, most certai: 
leads to competence 
upon Health. 

Foremost among the common aid: 
and proved during hfty years of sterl 
cause of physical fitness, stands ENO’j 

ENG is not a compound of harsh mineral 
such as Glauber Salts and Epsom Salts. It po 
beneficial and refreJiing properties of fruit in ; 
trated and convenient form. It is pleasant 
gentle in action and a true aid to nature. 


FRUIT SALT 


The World-Famed Effervescenl Saline 





















Johnnie Walker: 




I have heard your words described as 
the Distilled essence of Scotland.” 


Shade of 

Robert Louis Stevenson; 


“ I could never dispute that title with 
you.” 


TlfC 

dy 


JOHN 


ER & SONS, LTD,. Scotch Whisky Distillers. 
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IKWFOUNDLAI 


SATURDAY, APRIL 5. 1924. 


The Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Engr 


tnd Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved 


the Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


THE QUEEN OF A DEPOSED MONARCH : QUEEN ELIZABETH, WIFE OF KING GEORGE II. OF GREECE. 

I the eldest daughter of the King and Queen of Rpumania. and her marriage to 
King George II., eldest son of the late King Constantine, tcok place in February 
1021. They left Athens, in accordance with a decision of the Greek Cabinet, on 
December i8 last, and went to stay with Queen Elizabeth s parents at Bucharest 
Ever since their departure the question of deposing the dynasty has been m ^ 
discussed. Afte- the announcement of the deposition the Monarchist leade 
I Athens issued a stro..g protest. 

1 BY JuLiariA. 


The Greek Assembly at Athens on March 25 passed a unanimous resolution pro¬ 
claiming the dethronement of the Glucksburg Dynasty, depriving the members of 
the dynasty of all right of succession to the throne, and forbidding their sojourn 
in Greece. The resolution also proclaimed Greece to be a Republic, on condition 
that such decision be confirmed by the people by a plebiscite (to be held on 
April 13). Another clause authorised the forcible expropriation of the property 
belonging to all members of the deposed dynasty. Queen Elizabeth of Greece U 

Phoiuoka 
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T HA\ E never been able to understand why certain 
L ideas that are utterly different do, in practice, 
go together. I should be puzzled if I found that the 
same man who approved of chewing tobacco had a 
horror of smoking tobacco. But I am compelled to 
admit that the same man who makes a particular point 
of vegetables as food often has a particular horror 
of vegetables in fermentation. I. should be much 
mystified if somebody were always urging two men 
on to quarrel and always imploring them not to 
light. Yet I find that the very men who approve 
of other men going to war always denounce them 
as going to war when they are going on strike ; and 
the very men who talk about declaring war when 
they declare a strike also talk as if all war was wicked. 

In the industrial struggle and the international 
struggle, the Pacifist and the Militarist always seem 
to change sides. The very man who says that inter¬ 
national quarrels can always be settled by arbitration 
is the man who says that industrial quarrels cannot. 

Now I have great 
sympathy with 
tlic sense of in¬ 
dustrial injustice, 
but 1 never can 
rmderstand why 
those who think 
it right to resist 
injustice from a 
fellow citizen 
seem to think it 
wrong to resist 
injustice from a 
foreigner. 1 can¬ 
not understand 
why on earth the 
man who waves 
the red flag in 
the one case must 
wave the white 
flag in the other ; 
thought person¬ 
ally 1 vastly pre- ggpoRg THE START OF THE BRITISH ROUND- 

fer the red flag to tHE-WORLD FLIGHT: THE MACHINE ON THE SLIP- 
thc white CALSHOT, WHERE THE LEADER’S WIFE 

llae I hate most 

^ . (MRS. MACLAREN) WAS TAKEN FOR A PRELIMINARY 

■ TRIAL TRIP. {Photograph by Tapical.\ 

As some of 

the Labour leaders, in discussing armaments, have 
begun again to talk at large about Christianity 
and peace, it may be well to get our ideas clear 
about such things, or at least a little clearer 
than theirs. Now to begin with, there is a com¬ 
plication here that has nothing to do with the old 
notion of non-resistance as held by a Quaker or 
a Quietist. Somebody said recently that it was t!ie 
duty of England to be the martyr among nations, 
as Christ had been the martyr among men. That 
is what all of ns would call mysticism, and some of 
us would call madness ; but it has a dark dignity 
of its own, and is akin to the madness of some great 
mystics. But that is not the thesis we are now asked 
to accept. One of the Labour politicians said the 
other day that the nation which first adopted a com¬ 
plete di.sarmament would be the safest nation in 
the world. But nolxidy ever said that the martyr 
was the safest man in the world. Nobody ever said 
that Christ was the safest being who ever bore the 
form of man. It may or may not be right to suffer 
martvrdom, but the martyrs did suffer martyrdom. 

The new Paciflsts are actually falling back on what 
thev would reject as the most fantastic and credulous 
of all the miraculou.s legends : the stories of how the 
executioner’s arm was withered before he could 
strike the blow, or the curling flames pointed away 
from the victim and against the wind. Tliey believe 
not only that a man should turn his left check, but 
that the other man will cut off his right hand. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 

weapons, we would see England laid waste like Serbia, 
tortured like Anncnia, enslaved like Poland, sub¬ 
jected to centuries of oppression like Ireland. Most 
of us would .see moral difficulties in this corporate 
sacrifice or suicide. One of the most obidous is that 
we should not only be sacrificing our fellow-citizens, 
whom we might or might not ha\c consulted, but 
also our descendants, whom we could not possibly 
consult. Most of us would begin to fall back on the 
saner notion of the non-combatant as it was limited 
in the case of a monk or a nun ; the notion that a 
person has a right to surrender himself without 
resistance, but not to surrender other people without 
consulting them. The old Christian idea of a counsel 
of perfection was al.so a counsel of common-sense. 
It was a piece of sanity, and in a sense a part of 
property and liberty. A man might allow people 
to pull his nose if he thought it would help to save 
his soul. It was his nose and it was his soul. He 
might make a present of his nose to a passer-by, as 
he might make 
a pre.sent of his 
g(K)ds to the 
poor. But he 
mu.st not liegin 
giving away 
other people’s 
noses on any 
large scale, Ik*- 
cause they 
might take a 
more normal 
view of the nose 
problem. They 
might be dis¬ 
posed to insist 




Now the theory of the martyr nation is at least 
logical, but it does logically mean martyrdom. It 
means’that, rather than arm ourselves with wicked 


on their rights, 
and (so to 
speak) to stand 
on their noses. 

But nobody 
can seriously 
pretend that by 
merely offering 
his nose in the 
street, with a 
f a s c i n a ti n g 
smile, a man 
will prevent it 
from being 
pulled. There 
are so many ob¬ 
vious motives 
for pulling it ; 
including the 
smile. In the in¬ 
ternational ca* e 
the motives are still more obvious ; indeed, if they 
did not exist, the Pacifists would have no wars to 
denounce. .\nd the case of the Pacifists is particu¬ 
larly extrafirdinary in face of what they arc always 
denouncing. They arc always denouncing France, 
for instance ; they arc always drawing drc.adful 
pictures of her murderous militarism, of her arrogant 
aggrcs.sion, of her swaggering trick of rattling the 
sabre or shaking the mailed fist. But if a hundredth 
part of what ihcy say about France were true, it would 
be enough to prove that what they say about peace 
is untrue. If it is true that the armed man is so 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 


SINCE COMPELLED TO MAKE A FORCED LANDING IN CORFU ON THE 
WAY TO ATHENS: THE VICKERS “VULTURE” ON THE WATER AT 
CALSHOT DURING A PRELIMINARY TRIAL BEFORE THE START- 
The British flying-boat “ Vulture,” in which Siuadron-Lcader Maclaren and his two 
companions recently started to fly round the world, experienced bad weather during 
its flight across Europe, and on Mirch 31 had to mnke a forced landing in Corfu on 
the way from Brindisi to Athens. No serious damage was done, and after repairs the 
airmen hoped to continue their )ourney to Athens, and from there fia Crete to Egypt. 
The start was made from Calshot Air Station, near Southampton, on March 25. and 
before the flight began Mrs. Maclaren was taken for a trial spin. One of our photo¬ 
graphs shows the machine about to take the water from the slipway. Calshot Castle 
is seen in the background. -[The “ Times” World Copyright Photograph.] 


entirely wicked, it cannot be true that the unarmed 
man is entirely safe. Even if the wfliole of militarism 
is madness, it is enough to show that the whole of 
humanity is not sane. Their argument consists of two 
parts. First they prove that non-re.sistancc is as 
heroic as martyrdom because martyrdom is the .same 
as safety ; and then they prove that their enemies arc 
so wicked that it must be safe to treat them as friends. 

The truth is simple enough. France does not 
believe in that Messianic notion of historv’ that hangs 
about in the air for all our Nonconformists ; especially, 
for instance, for a typical Nonconformist like Mr. 
H. G. Wells. France docs not believe that wars 
arc always ju.st at the very point of disappearing 
for ever ; any more than that quarrels such as family 
quarrels or lovers’ quarrels are on the point of dis¬ 
appearing for ever. France believes, rightly or 
wrongly, that there is a certain texture of human 
experience which, though rather intricate, is pretty 
tough. She does not believe in the war that will 
end war. or the love-affair that will end love, or the 
new religion that will destroy all religions, or the 
new marriage in which nobod\‘ wtII be married, or 
the new economics in which nolxidy need be economical, 
or the gathering up of all the tares out of the wheat, 
or the final and po.sitively last appearance of all the 
fools in the world. Not Iwlieving in any of this sort 
of thing, the French have built a large numlx'r of aero¬ 
planes. Some of us may call it militarism, .some 
may call it cynicism, some may call it paganism or 
pessimism, some may call it submerged Catholicism, 
but there it is. ,\nd there arc the aeroplanes. 

Now I for one have always desired, as an indi¬ 
vidual. that this country might have a regular and 
recognised alliance with I'rancc. It is the regular 
and recognised 
way of coming to 
an arrangement 
which shall in¬ 
fluence an ally’s 
policy, and even 
limit an ally’s 
ambition. If we 
give serious and 
systematic sup- 
jKirt ti an ally, 
we can ask for 
something in re¬ 
turn. As long as 
we merely go on 
scolding a foreign 
country, we can 
ask nothing and 
we can get no¬ 
thing. It is there¬ 
fore quite in the 
interests of ICng- 
land that 1 should 
desire an alliance 
with France ; but 
it is also, in my 
opinion, an ad- 
vantag? to ha\'C 
an alliance with 
civilisation and 
the historic cul¬ 
ture from which 
we come. But all 
this is simply my 
own opinion, and 

this is not the place where I should particularly 
dev'elop it. My remarks here are addressed equally 
to those who arc convinced that direct opposition 
to France is essential to our international position. 
But if that opposition is cs.sential, then we must 
loam to talk the same common-.sense about France 
that we learned almost too late to talk about (k'r- 
many. Upon every argument there is much more 
to be said for the Pro-German than there is for the 
Pacifist. Upon no argument is there anything to 
be said for the muddle-headed martyr who wishes 
to be martyred merely because it is safe. 


^he remarkable Anaglyphs printed in ^he Illustrated London News of March 8 and March 29 aroused so much interest that it has been 
decided to publish others of equal importance from time to time. Readers who have not already obtained an Anaglyph viewing-mask under the 
conditions printed in our last issue may obtain one mask by filling up the Coupon printed on page 622 of this issue, and forwarding it, 
accompanied by po^age stamps to the value of three-halfpence (Inland), or twopence-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to “ ^/le Illustrated London News,” 
(Anaglyph), 15, tLssex iStreet, London, yV.L.2. Although there arc no Anaglyphs in this issue, application should be made at once, so as to 

be ready for the next publication. 
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THE TOLL OF THE DESERT: BETWEEN THE WELLS, 


IE, THE Famous Feei 


IN A PART OF THE LIBYAN DESERT NEVER BEFORE TRAVERSED BY A EUROPEAN : ONE OF THE HUMAN SKELETONS 
PASSED BY M. BRUNEAU DE LABORIE IN THE LONELY WASTES BETWEEN SARRA AND TELLAB. 


sand, broken here and there by fragments of rock. . , . The wells of Bechara, 
cut In the rock, like those of Sarra, to a depth of about 110 ft., are marked by 
a conical mound of piled-up bones, which indicate its position. Close by were 
two fresh heaps of human remains. . . . Day was closing as we arrived (on 
October 17). and the men betook them to their prayers. . . . We remained there 
two days, and after two more days on the march we at last arrived at Tellab, 
the first village of the Kufra oasis.” Previous photographs illustrating M. de 
adventurous journey appeared in our issue of March 22, 


This impressive photograph, bearing eloquent testimony to the perils of travel 
.n the desert, was taken by M. Bruneau de Laborie. the French explorer, during 
his recent journey across Northern Africa from the Cameroons to Cairo, in an 
unknown part of Libya. Describing his experiences, he writes : '* The wells are 
far apart: for twelve days the region was as devoid of timber and vegetation 
as if one were travelling on asphalt. . . . We left Sarra on October 14 to enter 
an unexplored part of the Libyan desert, and the route i was to follow had 
never yet been seen by a European. Its aspect is that of a level wasteful 
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BOAT-RACE PRACTICE: THE CREWS DURING THE LAST WEEK OF TRIALS. 

Protocraprs by Photopress, and Sport and General. 



OXFORD'S TRIAL SPIN AGAINST A SCRATCH CREW OF THE L(»n>ON ROWING CLUB AT HAMMERSMITH : THE OXFORD CREW (RIGHT) REACH THE MILE POST 
IN TIME EQUAL TO THE PREVIOUS BEST—A VIEW FROM THE COACH’S LAUNCH, SHOWING MR GOLD (COACHING) IN THE FOREGROUND. 


D AT EASTBOURNE : THE BEGINNING OF A STROKE, WITH WRISTS DROPPED AND BLADES SQUARE 
READY TO DIP—AN INTERESTINC STUDY IN ROWING .EXPRESSIONS. 


MIDDLE OF THE STROKE. WITH BLADES IN THE WATER AND BODIES SWINGING BACK ; THE CAMBRIDGE CREW PRACTISING AT PUTNEY -A PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN JUST AFTER THE ABOVE (THE FORESHORTENING EFFECT OF A LONG-DISTANCE LENS MAKING THE BOAT APPEAR ALMOST ASHORE). 


OF THE STROKE, WITH BODIES WELL BACK AND BLADES “FEATHERING” (HELD FLAT TO OFFER LESS RESISTANCE WHILE PASSING THROUGH 
air before the NEXT STROKE) : A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CAMBRIDGE CREW (SHOWING THE COX) TAKEN JUST AFTER THE ONE ABOVE. 


These photograp*** Oxford and Cambridge crews were all taken on Monday, 

March 31 in week of practice before the race on April 5. On the 

Monda afternoon Oxford rowed a trial spin at Hammersmith against a scratch 
crew of the London Rowing Club. The course was to the Mile Post, a distance 
. , ^ ^ quarters of a mile. Oxford gave the L.R.C. a start of rather 

of about threo-<i“ . j j , ^ u j ^ 

L , a. length, and, drawing clear inside a minute, reached the post 

more than hal* * i .. H v . « r- u .v ■ v 

in 2 min 54 jcc.. * *‘1'*** previous best. . Mr. Gold, their coach. 

, . ..nch. . The three photographs of the Cambridge crew were taken 

followed in a Inun*'* 


on the same day during their first outing after their week-end at Eastbourne. 
They are interesting as showing the successive stages of a stroke, with the changing 
positions of the hands, bodies, and blades of the oars, and also as studies in 

facial expression, which appears to be more intense at the beginning of a stroke, 
and to assume a look of relief at the end. The names of the crews can be 

identified from the lists given on the opposite page. In the above photographs 

of the Cambridge crew the order is (from left to right): the cox (seen only in 

the lower photograph), stroke, seven, six. five. four, three, two. and bow. 
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THE 76 th oxford AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT-RACE: CREWS AND STATISTICS. 




THE BOATS-1924. 


Length - 
Width (Middle) 
Depth (Middle) 
Depth (Forward) 
Depth (Aft) - 
Run of Slides 
Spread of Ricf ers 


62 ft. 10 in. ( Lenrth 
2^ in. I Width ( 

6| in. 

6 in. 

16 in. 

311 in. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

62 ft. 4 in. 


(Middle) - 
Depth (Middle) - 
Depth (Forward) 
Depth (Aft) 

Run of Sides 
Spread of Riggers 


THE OXFORD CREW. 


THE RACES-from 1829 to 1923. 


Year. Date. Winner. Course. 
1829 • June 10 - Oxford - Henley 
1836 • June 17 • (^b. • W to P 

1839 - April 3 - Camb. - W to P 

1840 - April 15 - Camb, - W to P 

1841 - April 14 - Camb. - W to P 

1842 - June 11 - Oxford - W to P 

1845 - Mar. 15 • Camb. - P to M 

1846 - April 3 - Camb. - M to P 

1849 - Mar. 29 • (^amb. - P to M 

1849 - Dec. 15 - Oxford - P to M 

1852 - April 3 - (Oxford - P to M 

1854 • April 8 - Oxford - P to M 

1856 - Mar. 15 - Camb. - M to P 

1857 • April 4 - Oxford - PtoM 

1858 - Mar. 27 - Camb. - P to M 

1859 - April 15 - Oxford - P to M 

1860 - Mar. 31 - iCamb. -PtoM 

1861 - Mar. 23 - Oxford - P to M 

1862 - April 12 - Oxford - P to M 

1863 - Mar. 28 - Oxford • M to P 

1864 - Mar. 19 - Oxford - P to M 

1865 - April 8 - Oxford -PtoM 

1866 - Mar. 24 - Oxford - P to M 

1867 - April 13 - Oxford - P to M 

1868 - April 4 - Oxford - P to M 

1869 - Mar. 17 • Oxford - P to M 

1870 - April 6 - Camb. - PtoM 

1871 • April 1 - Camb. - P to M 

1872 - Mar. 23 • Camb. - PtoM 

1873 - Mar. 29 - Camb. - P to M 

1874 - Mar. 28 - Camb. -PtoM 

1875 - Mar. 20 - Oxford - PtoM 

1876 - April 8 - Camb. - P to M 

1877 - Mar. 24 PtoM 

‘ ■ Oxford - Pto M 


Camb. - P to M 
Oxford - P to M 
Oxford • P to M 
Oxford • P to M 
Oxford - P to M 
Camb. - P to M 
Oxford - PtoM 
C^b. - P to M 
Camb. • P to M 
Camb. - P to M 
(^b. - P to M 
Oxford - P to M 
Oxford - PtoM 
Oxford - P to M 
Oxford - PtoM 
Oxford • P to M 
Oxford • P to M 
(Oxford - P to M 
Oxford - P to M 
Oxford - P to M 
Camb. • P to M 
Camb. - P to M 
Oxford • P to M 
Camb. - P to M 
Camb. - P to M 
Camb. • P to M 
Oxford - P to M 
(^amb. - P to M 
Camb. - P to M 
(^amb. -PtoM 
Oxford • P to M 
Oxford - P to M 
Oxford -PtoM 
Oxford -PtoM 
Oxford - P to M 
Camb. -Pi 


Time. Won by 
14m. 30s. • Easily. 
36m. Os. • Imin. 

31m. Os. - Im. 456. 
29in. 30s. - 1 length. 
32m. 30s. - Im. 4&. 
30m. 45s. • 13sec. 

23m. 30 b. - 30sec. 

21m. 5s. - 2 lengths. 
22m. Os. - Easily. 

— - Foul. 

21m. 36s. • 27sec. 

25m. 29s. - 11 strokes. 
25m. 50s. - I length. 
22m. 356. • 358ec. 

21m. 238. - 22sec. 

24m. 405. -Camb. sank. 
2bm. 5s. • 1 length 
23m. 30s. - 48sec. 

24m. 41s. - 30sec. 

23m. 6e. - 43sec. 

21m. 40 b. - 26sec. 

21m. 24s. - 4 lengths. 
25m. 35s. - 158ec. 

22m. 40s. - i length. 
20m. 56s. - 6 lengths. 
20m. 5s. - 3 lengths. 
22m. 48. -11 lengths. 
23m. 5s. • I length. 
21m. 156. - 2 lengths. 
19m. 358. - 31 lengths. 
22m. 35s. - 3 lengths. 
22m. 2s. • 10 lengths. 

20m. 20 b. - Easily. 
24m. 8s. - Dead-heat. 
22m. 13s. - 10 lengths. 
21m. 18s. • 34 lengths. 
21m. 23s. - 31 lengths. 
21m. 51s. • 3 lengths. 
20m. 12s. - 7 lengths. 
21m. 8s. - 4 lengths. 
21m. 395. - 24 lengths. 
21m. 36s. - 31^h8. 
22m. 2^3. 2-3 length. 
20m. 52s. - 3M«ngth8. 
20m. 48s. - 5 lengths. 
20m. 14s. - 2i lengtltt. 
2^. 3t. • 1 length. 
21m. 48s. • 4 length. 
19m. lOs. • 21 lengths. 
18m. 45s. ■ 1 Igth. 4ft. 
21m. 39s. - 31 lengths. 
20m. 50s. - 21 lengths. 
20m. Is. • 2-5 length. 
19m. 12s. - 21-3lgths. 
22m. 156. - Easily. 
21m. 4s. - ^ lengths. 
i8m. 45s. - 20 len^hs. 
22m. 31s. - 2-5 length. 
19m. 9s. - 5 lengths. 

19m. 321s. 6 lengths. 
21m. 366. - 41 lengths. 
20m. 3Ss. - 3 lengths. 
19m. 25s. - 31 lengths. 
20m. 26s. - 4 lengths. 
19m 20s. - 2 lengths. 
19m. 50 b. - 3 lengths. 
20m. 14s. - 2 lengths. 
18m. 29s. - 2} lengths. 
22m. 5 b. - 3 lengths. - 
20m. 538. - 1 length. 
20m. 23s. - 41 lengths. 


1915. —No Race, owing to War, 

1916. — „ „ 

1917. — „ 

1918. — „ „ 

1919. —. 

1920 - Mar. 27 • Camb. - PtoM - 21m. 11s. - 4 lei«ths. 

1921 - Mar. 30 - Camb. - P tO M - 19m. 45s. • 1 lef«th. 

1922 - April 1 - Camb. - P to M - 19m. 27s. - 41 lengths. 

1923 - Mar. 24 - Oxford • P to M - 20m. 54s. - { length. 

W. to P. =Wpstininstcr to Putney; M. to P. -Mortlake to Putney; 

P. to M.— Putney to Mortlake. 

kThe taNe from 1829 to 1900 it reprmted by permission from “ The 
Record of Ik* University Boat-Race ”, PnUisked by T. Fisher 
Umoin, Ltd.) 


OUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


CAUBRIDCE. 

(Reading from Top.) 

G. E. C. CX)DDARD (BOW). 
J. S. HERBERT (2). 

J. A. MACNABB (3). 

L. ELLIOTT-SMITH (4). 

G. H. AMBLER (5). 

T. D. A. COLLET (6). 

C. R. M. ELEY (7). 

A. B. STOBART (STROKE), 
J. A- BROWN (COX). 


OXFORD. 

'(Reading from Top.) 

P. C. MALLAM (BOW). 

P. R. WACE (2). 

W. T. GODDEN (3). 

R. E. EASON (4). 

G. J. MOWER-WHITE (5). 
J. E. REDDER (6). 

G. E. G. GADSDEN (7). 

W. P. MELLEN (STROKE). 
G. D. CLAPPERTON (COX) 


The University Boat-Race to be rowed to-day (April 5) is the seventy-sixth con¬ 
test of its kind. Up to the time of writing, Oxford has won forty times, and 


Cambridge, 34. There was a dead-heat in 1877. The crews given above are 
as they were at the beginning of this week. 












ONE OF THREE FAMOUS MUSICIANS DEAD WITHIN A FORTNIGHT 
THE LATE SIR WALTER PARRATT. 


THE HEBRIDEAN MIGRATION TO CANADA ; A FAMILY OF TWELVE-THE McDONALDS 
OF LOCHABER-.AMONC THE TWO HUNDRED SETTLERS LEAVING SOUTH UIST ABOARD 
THE CANADIAN PACIFIC LINER " MARLOCH ' 


DEPOSED ON THE PROCLAMATION OF A GREEK REPUBLIC : GEORGE 
KING OF the HELLENES (SON OF THE LATE KING CONSTANTINE), WITH 
HIS CONSORT, QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


ATHENS ACCL AIM S THE PROCLAMATION OF A GREEK REPUBLIC : BANNERS BEARING PORTRAITS 
(t. TO R.) OF M. PAPANASTASIOU (PREMIER) AND THE MINISTERS OF MARINE AND WAR. 
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By a tragic coincidence, three famous musicians have passed away within a fortnight, the death of Sir Frederick Bridge on March 18 being followed by those 
of Sir Walter Parratt on the 27th, and Sir Charles Villiers Stanford on the 29th. Sir Walter Parratt. who was. born at Huddersfield in 1841, became organist 
of St George's Chapel Royal at Windsor in 1882, and. some years later, Master of the Queen's Mustek and private organist to Queen Victoria. He was Master 

of Musick also to King Edward and King George. He taught at the Royal College of Music, and was for ten years Professor of Music at Oxford. Sir 

Charles Stanford, who was eminent as a composer, was on the first board of professors at the Royal College of Music when it was opened in 1883. He was 
born in Dublin in 1852.-Admiral Beatty's famous flag-ship at Jutland, H.M.S. ' Lion," arrived at Jarrow from Rosyth, to be broken up, on March 31. 

I was made that she should be preserved as a national monument like the “ Victory," but this was impracticable, as she had been specified by 

An ,, scrapping " in the Washington Treaty. The battle-cruiser “ Lion ’’ saw more fighting in the war than any other British capital ship. Besides 


LEAVING, FOR HER LAST VOYAGE, THE ANCHORAGE (ROSYTH) FROM WHICH SHE SAILED 
FOR JUTLAND : HJIS. UOM,*' BEATTY’S FAMOUS FLAG-SHIP, BOUND FOR THE SHIP-BREAKER S. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD: A PICTORIAL BUDGET OF 




Photographs by Elliott and Fry, Norval 
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NEWS-INTERESTING EVENTS RECORDED BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(Dunfermline), Topical, Bassano, and International. 





THE THIRD FAMOUS MUSICIAN DEAD WITHIN A FORTNIGHT 
THE LATE SIR CHARLES V.‘ STANFORD 


HOW THEY TRAIN FOR A BOAT RACE AT HARVARD : THE UNIVERSITY’S NEW TWENTY-OARED 
PRACTICE BARGE, “LEVIATHAN,” ON THE CHARLES RIVER. 


INSCRIBED WITH THEIR NEW “GREAT WAR” BATTLE HOHOintS : THE COLOURS OF THE 
SCOTS GUARDS (HELD BY THE REGIMENTAL SERGEANT MAJOR AND TWO DRILL SERGEANTS) 
HANDED OVER BY LORD METHUEN ON BEHALF OF THE KING. 


THE GRAND NATIONAL CUP OF 1924 : A RICHLY GILT TROPHY, BEARING 
A WINGED HORSE-SHOE AND THE ARMS OF LIVERPOOL IN ENAMEL, 
MADE BY MESSRS. ELKINGTON. 


Jutland, she was at Heligoland Bight and the. Dogger Bank.-Harvard University recently adopted a barge for rowing practice with seats for ten men on 

1 each side and a central gangway for the coach.-The U.S. Army aeroplane world-flight expedition started from Clover Field, Santa Monica, California, in 

M three Douglas “World Cruisers” on March 17. On reachi-ig Seattle they stayed for some days to fit floats to their machines, and arranged to proceed on 

April 2.-The Greek Republic and the deposition of the King were proclaimed in Athens on March 25.-Some 200 emigrants from the Hebrides left Loch- 

boisdale. South Uist, for Canada, in the C.P.R. liner “ Marloch " on March 29. They are to settle at Red Deer. Alberta.-The Great War battle honours 

of the Scots Guards record 26 famous actions. Ten of them have been added to their colours, including the “ Retreat from Mons ' ; “ Marne, 1914 " ; 

I “ Ypres, 1914, T7 ” ; “ Hindenburg Line”; and “France and Flanders, 1914-18.”-The trophy for this year's Grand National was designed and made by 

Messrs. Elkington and Co., Ltd. 

































































T l'' one were to ask for information about the novelist 
Berrian, how many replies woiJd be fcHthcoming ? 
-K~Sore and there, perhaps, some careful reader with a good 
vaaemory would recall him, but to most he would suggest 
•nothing. The late Otto Braun could have told all that 
Ala€>re is to be known about Berrian. He does not mention 
by name, but he has left indications that he certainly 
heard of him. It was unfortunately out of his 
SX 3 wpr to leave any critical opinion of Berrian’s works. 

These works have interested me for many years. I 
<lo not know if there be any novelist who has given me 
material for more interesting and amusing speculation. 
JL object to the abuse of the word •' intriguing,” but this 
is a case for its legitimate use. The effect of Arrian and 
Ills novels can be described only as intriguing, and it is 
likely that everyone who knows anything about him will 
ag^ec with me in that. 

The charm of Berrian is ultra-elusive. He is of all 
no-v-elists the most difficult to grasp ; but fw that very 
x-eason he is only the more fascinating. For a generation 
at least I have turned to him with wonder and a great 
rev'erence, as one approaches unapprehended mysteries. 
Tie has a way of withholding himself, but you cannot 
<loubt his reality. One day, you are persuaded, he will 
reveal himself in his full glory ; but you may still have to 
'wait his own good pleasure. Several times I have thought 
1 bad him ; but what seemed a materialisation has always 
faded, leaving me to look ahead still and hope a little 
lon.£;er. ' Yet when first I heard of Berrian, his existence 
presented no difficulties. It fell naturally into the scheme of 
things. One believed in. him with a great and simple belief. 
jTe was necessary and inevitable to his circumstances. 

It became a favourite amusement of mine to try to 
visualise a novel of Berrian’s. At the outset-it was not 
^tog^ether easy, for the world first heard of him at a time 
when Berrian’s world seemed a more shadowy thing than 
it does to-day. We have moved nearer to it; perhaps in 
^c>rT\€i details we have passed a little beyond it. That 
made it easier to understand how and why 
; 3 ^x-x-ian’s novek presented humanity with the scale of 
values entirely altered, and yet recognisable as 
the humanity we know. It was another part of the game 
to -wonder if this or that new novelist, as he or she sprang 
-was the incarnation of the shadowy yet appealing 
of whom we had heard, in whom we Sieved, 
1 ^^^ of whose books we had been unable to read a single 
I often wished that someone would write a Berrian 
boldly call it Berrian’s, and risk the consequences 
of- that imposture. Sometimes it seemed that Mr. Wells 
must be the authentic Berrian, and it may be that he 
ooxxxes nearest to the conception. 

blearest, that is, as far as the expression of a mechanical 
age is concerned. But Berrian seemed to promise a wider 
<jeparture from traditional form.^ Such hints as were 
mven of his method indicated'a complete breaking away 
from use and wont in thought; motive, action, and method . 
of presentation. Yet the novelist’s people were so real, 
so sympathetic, that they could appeal to the reader 
-who belonged to another age, and not only appeal,. but 
bold him spellbound. So at least we were told by the 
only person who was qualified to speak on the question, 
the late Mr. Bellamy, author of ” Looking Backward,” 
^ book that made a sensation in the early .’nineties, and, 
although now almost forgotten, is worth taking down 
from the top shelf, dusting, and reading again. 

To make an end of mystification : Bellamy invented 
Berrian, the great novelist of his Utopia, that bewildering 
place which hovered between an indefinite future and 
an equally indefinite past. For ” Looking Backward ” 
was also “ Looking Forward.” The narrator wrote in 
retrospect of a world that was for the reader of 1890 or so 
still far ahead. In mechanical contrivances it is very 
much the world of to-day, perhaps a trifle behind it here 
and there. Whether any writer of the present age has 
yet fulfiUed the prophecy of the new fiction is another 
matter. Mr. Bellamy gave us scarcely enough definite 
information to enable us to decide. Yet it may not be 
very wide of the mark to indulge the fancy that some of 
the younger American novelists have written books that 
might answer to the description of the mythical Berrian’s. 
They are sufficiently imusual in method and in thought 
to be his; they have the merit of resembling nothing else; 
and they have an uncanny power of interest. If certain 
elements are not altogether aBuring, that may be because 
the reader who is not always allured to ravisliment has 
bardly moved up to the period of which the Middle 
AVestem fictiem is so curious a product. 


That he may not have so moved up is not altogether 
jiis fault or his misfortune. If he still does a little looking 
backward, and sees in earlier forms something permanent 
mid important to writers of all ages and all schools, his 
state is the more gracious; and there are signs that the 
best of these younger story-teDers, as they advance, are 
not blind to the things that concern their continued ex¬ 
istence. It may not be altogether surprising that (if the 
.centre of American literature is now in Chicago, as some 
,.av it is) a streak of hooliganism should have coloured 
the new product of the literary stockyards. Youth must 
L. allowed to kick a little. But as it advances, and is 
oraised for good work done or the promise of good work, 
it does well to look to its ways and to see whethw some 
process of mellowing and of restraint be not indicated. 
^Yherever there is conscientious artistry, this is sure to 
Zppen; but where there is only Persist^^ in ^If- 
TuffiScy and blatant self-assertion, a method stiU on 
trial prejudices its own case. 


For a writer who has made a stir, but has not yet con¬ 
vinced men of sane literary judgment that he is really 
important, to pitchfork at the public his early experi¬ 
ments in fiction does not reassure the reader or the critic of 
that writer’s essential stability. It is a pity that young 
enthusiasm should be allowed to play such prejudicial 
tricks. There the question may be left for pleasanter 
matters. Not all the young Americans are so froward. 
Edna Ferber, for example, lets nothing leave her hands 
until she has satisfied herself that it is finished to the 
utmost of her power, and every succeeding book of hers 
bears witness to her genius for taking pains. In the short 
story I think she has very little to learn ; but in the novel 
she has not come to the height of her power. I doubt 
whether the novel is her true province at all; her earlier 
long stories never came up to her short ; but her new novd, 
’’So Big” (Heinemann; 7 s. fid.) marks an advance, if not 
in construction, at least in depth of characterisation and 
in human appeal. 

When Miss Ferber tries her hand at a full-dress novel, 
she cannot get quite away from the short story. Her 
talent is to that extent microcosmic. Consequently, one 
is always haunted by the feeling that any novel of hers is 
just a series of splendid short stories thrown away. The 
book never becomes organic, a thing in which all the con¬ 
stituent parts function towards a definite end. In a word. 
Heaven has not granted to Miss Terber the gift of keeping 


THE MONTH'S 
MOST POPULAR BOOKS. 

“THE TAPESTRY OF LIFE.” 

(Allen and Un^in.) By RayvMaJ Blatkwayt. 

“KlUMANJARO AND ITS PEOPLE” 

(H. P. d O. WitherbyJ By tk« Hoa. Ckaa. Daa^M. 

“THEY THAT WALK IN THE WILD" {Amimel 

Sta^M.) By Ckaa. G. D. Roberts. 

ij. U. Dent and Sons.) 

“WANDERING IN CHINA.” By Harry A. FmcL 

(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

“THE TECHNIQUE OF UVING.” 

(Heinemann.) By HaioU DcaiJca. I 

“TWELVE TESTS OF CHARACTER." 

(Hodder and Stoughton.) By H. £. Fnsiirb. D.D. 

“GOLF RULES AND DECISIONS." 

(Methuen.) By F. S. Skeostoar. 

“ONE ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY.” 

(Harrap.) Selected by J. W. Marriott. 

“MAN AND MYSTERY IN ASIA.” 

(Edward Arnold * Co.) By FerdiBaa^ OsaeadowAi. 

“CONFESSIONS OF A TURF CROOK." 

(Philip Allan d Co.) E^tteil by A. C. BcUiagbam. 

“ THE TEMPTRESS.” By V. B. Ibaaer. 

(Butterwortk and Co.) 

- MAY EVE.” By L Te.ple TbMstoa. 

(Hutetunson and Co.) 

We haoe arranged with Messrs. Hrdekards, tke 
ioell-known booksellers, of PiccadiUy. io sapp^ as 
each week with a list of books that were specially 
popular dating the past month. These ksts will be 
divided into different categories — Fiction, Memoirs, 
etc.—and will serve as a guide to our readers. The 

books are given in order of selling merit. 

many horses running at once. Nor docs she seem to 
understand that in the novel the characters, principal and 
subordinate, must end greater than they began. Hence 
there is something static about her portraiture. But in 
” So Big ” admittedly the lines are more fluent. 

Long short-story or novel, whichever it be, “ So Big ” 
will compel you to read, if once you begin. The attrac¬ 
tion is not so much curiosity as to what will happen as 
pure friendly interest in the heroine, Mrs. Dejong, the 
ex-schoolma’am, who, widowed, carried on her husband’s 
market-garden for the sake of their little boy, Dirk, nkk- 
naiiibd " So Big.” The boy enjoys the honours of the 
title-role, but he plays a very small figure beside his 
heroic mother. It is her portrait that makes the book. 

An idyll of the soil may be something of a surprise 
from Miss Ferber’s pen, which has been so much occupied 
hitherto with the artificialities American city life. The 
artificialities are hot entirely absent even here; but the 
thing that gives the story its power and charm is the 
picture of a small Dutch agricultural community, into 
which there came an alien woman, a creature of imagina¬ 
tion and some knowledge, esager for the beauty of life, and 
who, missing it directly, found it indirectly in a life of 
toil and racking struggle with the land. It may not be 
a novel in the strictest sense of the term' but it is a beauti¬ 
ful study of a character. One does not often find oneself 
endorsing the views of those who write what is known 
across the Atlantic as “ blurb ” (preliminary announce¬ 
ments of books), but in this case one cannot quarrel with 
the publisher who assured his clients that "So Big” is 
” the finest product of Edna Ferber’s genius.” It is fine 
■with a fineness she has never achieved hitherto, and it 
gives the richest promise of further developments. 

Something akin to Selina Dejong’s experience of beauty 
realised amid a life of drudgery forms the keynote to 
another remarkable story by one of the newer school of 
Americans, who has been known for some little time 


in her own country, but has only within the last few 
weeks made an impression upon British readers. This it 
" Lummox,” by Fannie Hurst (Cape ; 7 s. fid.), a power¬ 
fully original and unusual study of a domestic ser\-ant’s 
life in Nc-w York. Incidentally, the book may be a tract, 
exposing the horrible conditions of domestic service in 
w^-to-do American households, and the revelations are 
sufikuently startling and revolting ; but that is evidently 
not the author’s main purpose. Had it been so, she 
might have made her propaganda more effective by choosing 
a commonplace heroine. As it is, the heroine is altogether 
extraordinary.. It is with her strange soul that her 
creator is chiefly concerned ; and compared witk its dumb 
agonies the sufferings of the body are of minor account. 

Bertha (her surname never appears) was a New York 
East Side waif, partly Scandinavian, partly Polish, with a 
suggestion of various other nationalities in her composi¬ 
tion. She had been dragged up in a low waterside doss- 
house frequented by the scum of the sea. She grew to 
be a great blonde giantess, equal to any toil, and of on 
unperturbed outward placidity — a cow of a creature, 
strong, clumsy, gentle, and generous-hearted, alwa>'s ready 
to shoulder weaker people’s burdens. Some curious old 
strain of European heredity had given her the inarticulate 
soul of a poet and a musician. She was alive to the magic 
of words and of sounds. ” Chimes arrived to her dimly. 
Waiting-to-be-borii thoughts. Bertha’s prisoners.” 

In her first regular place, the son of the house was also 
a poet, of sorts. One fears that the trail of Greenwich 
Village was over this singer of the newer schocA. Perhaps 
it was necessary for Miss Hurst’s purpose that Rollo Farley 
should be of this type, the fleshly spiritual. For a moment, 
when he was a little tipsy, Bertha inspired him. It meant 
fame for him, and a blind, groping, life-long sorrow for 
ber. Rollo never knew that his inspiration had other 
oonseqnenoes than the poem. Bertha’s central tragedy 
was vdantary separation from her child. But she followed 
his career, and li-ved to see him a great musician, in whom 
the genius of his mother had become articulate. In some 
dumb fashion she realised this, yet without comfort. 

Her life became a dreary procession from place to place. 
She had a talent for putting herself innocently in the 
wrong, but always through some act of self-sacrifice. 
Gradually she sank to the meanest casual drudgery, yet 
always she held her inner self superior to squalid surround¬ 
ings. Otherwise the story would be unbearable. Except 
Bertha, there is hardly a character in the book that does 
any credit to humanity. High and low, most of them are 
vile cr contemptible. Miss Hurst has not yet got balance 
into ber work. She is the product of a school that has 
still some way to go in learning that a crude, hard, one¬ 
sided view do^ not mean strength. Over many incidents 
hangs the shadow of the Freudian psychology rashly 
accepted as a universal formula of life, and beguiling the 
author into passages that are merely disagreeable. But 
the book is the original experiment of a writer who can 
obsersT and communicate her impressions. 

It might be objected to Miss Hurst’s novel that it is 
too episodic and full of loose ends; but here there may be 
justification. It is a picture of what passes in Bertha’s 
mincL and, as she was continually on the move, the tempo¬ 
rary vivid concern with other characters who fade out of 
the canvas and appear no more is possibly a fair representa¬ 
tion of the domestic sen ant’s and casual drudge's daily 
experience of her fellow creatures. 

This apparent lack of coherence has become almost a 
convention of writers who are most anxious to defy con¬ 
vention. It is to be found not only in the novel but in 
the short story, on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Sher- 
■wood Anderson, for example, has made this method very 
much his own, and he requires patience on the part of less 
nimble wits if they are to grasp his purpose. But the pur¬ 
pose is always there, and usually it is worth taking the 
trouble to discover. Personally, I am so fond of clarity 
and order in the unfolding of a story, long or short, that 
the chaotic method will never make the strongest appeal 
to me; but one’s own private liking is not likely to dieter 
others whose minds are less hide-bound. 

" Horses anp Men,” by Sherwood Anderson (Cape; 
7S. fid.), takes its title, in the first instance, from the stories 
that describe life on the trotting-tracks of the United 
States. But Mr. Anderson remarks in his dedication to 
Theodore Dreiser, that in that author’s presence he has 
sometimes had the same refreshed feeling as when in the 
presence of a thoroughbred horse ; so the intention of the 
title may be more subtle than superficial. 

The influence of the horse comes out powerfully in 
the sketches of the " swipe ” (stable lad) who tells some of 
the stories in the first person ; but many of the episodes 
are studies in the vague miseries of adolescence, and not 
all of these have to do with the race-track. Again we are 
introduced to the hot, reeking, chaotic life of Chicago, 
which the authex’ can make us realise as vividly as we 
realise it in Miss Ferber’s work. He is a man groping 
after expression of things be feels, but still doubts his power 
to communicate. And that is what makes him interesting. 
As 1 read him, I was reminded of Goethe’s Dedication of 
” Faust 

Again, ye ever living forms, I find ye 

As early to my clouded sight ye shone ! 

Shall I attempt, this once, to seize and bind ye ? 

Still o’er my heart is that illusion thrown ? 

Mr. Anderson's material is anything but grandiose, but 
that does not make his quest of the essential the less real 
and poignant. 
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SWEPT BY A CATARACT OF MUD: AMALFI AFTER THE LANDSLIP. 

I’HOTOr.RArHS BY XorlCAL AMD C.N. 



WHERE HOUSES WITH THEIR OCCOTANTS WERE OVERWHELMED BY AN AVALANCHE OF 
EARTH AND WATER : THE TRACK OF THE LAND5UDE AT AMALFI. 


OVERHANGING CRAGS FROM WHICH GREAT MASSES BROKE AWAY 
THROUGH A DELUGE OF RAIN : DEVASTATION AFTER THE LANDSUP. 


WHERE A CATARACT OF MUD DESCENDED, OVERWHELMING EVERYTHING IN ITS TRACK : HAVOC CAUSED BY THE LANDSLIP AT AMALFL 


THE BEAUTIFUL COAST TOWN ON THE SORRENTO PEN1NSULA--A STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE PHOTOGRAPHS OPPOSITE. 


c photographs, showing the havoc caused by the great rainstorm and 
ucnt landslid® at Amalfi, present a striking contrast to those on the 
jite page taken before the catastrophe, and well supporting its claim to 
oppo most beautiful of Italian coast towns. As mentioned there, 

° a hundred 1*^*® were lost, and damage was done to houses and other 
about estimated a* millions of francs. The coast road between Amalfi and 
proi>e blocked many places, and several villages were isolated. Relief 

Salerno opcc undertaken ; the Italian Government placed funds at the 

T , L c>,-^fect of Salerno, and assistance was sent by sea. which had 

disposal of the 


become the only practicable means of access. This is not the first disaster of 
the kind that has overtaken Amalfi. Built at the foot of an abrupt moun¬ 
tain," writes Professor Halbherr in his account quoted opposite, " on a narrow 
strip of shore, it has more than once been severely damaged by storm and 
flood. The lower part of the town was submerged by the sea in the twelfth 
century, and was again devastated by a sudden flood, like the present one, 
in 1343. At successive periods, new quarters of the town were built on the 
j impending craggy hills, forming the most fantastic and romantic settlement 
‘ along that coast." 
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STRICKEN BY LANDSLIP AND STORM, CAUSING 100 DEATHS: AMALFI. 

Photographs by Aunari Brothers, Supplied by Professor Federico Halbherr. 



ONCE THE CHIEF PORT OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, BEFORE THE GROWTH OF PISA AND VENICE, AND NOTED FOR THE INVENTION 
OF THE COMPASS: AMALFI, ON THE GULF OF SALERNO, AS IT WAS BEFORE THE RECENT LANDSLIP. 



SWEPT AWAY BY THE LANDSLIP ; THE PICTURESQUE TERRACE AND COLUMNED PERGOLA OF THE OLD CAPPUCINI CONVENT AT AMALFI, IN THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF WHICH A HUNDRED PEOPLE WERE REPORTED TO HAVE LOST THEIR LIVES IN THE DISASTER. 

A great landslip, accompanied by violent storms and torrential rain, devastated but fortunately without serious consequences. In sending us these photographs, 

the southern coast of the beautiful Sorrento peninsula, between Amalfi and Professor Halbherr writes: " Amalfi is one of the most beautiful and lovely 

Positano, on March 26. At the village of Vettica, near Amalfi, an enormous spots in the environs of Naples. The town has been a fiourishing one since 

fall of rock killed 63 people, and the total loss of life was officially estimated the earliest Byzantine times, and during the Middle Ages became one of the 

at 100. At Amalfi Itself the famous terrace and pergola of the Cappucini chief trading ports of South Italy, and the principal marine city of the Mediter- 

Convent Hotel was swept away, and much other damage was done. The ranean, before Pisa and Venice grew in power. It was here that the compass 

King of Italy at once left Rome for the scene of the disaster, and personally was invented by Flavio Gioia in 1302. ... By the present cataclysm consider- 

visited the survivors. . On the way his train was derailed by another landslip, able parts of the upper town have been destroyed." 
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REAL INSECTS WEIRDER THAN THE “BREAD-AND-BUTTER FLY": MEMBRACIDS. 



inc?i 


Scetle yt^i'nch 


Sce»ie^ inch 




1. RESEMBUNC THE ROSE-THORN BESIM IT: CAMPYLENCHIA SP., A BRAZILIAN 
MEMBRACU) FOUND ON THORNY ACACIAS (MAGNIFIED 7 TIMES), 


FOR SAFETY ON HIS RESEMBLANCE TO THE BRACT OF A BUD: 
A SP., ANOTHER MEMBRACID FROM BRAZIL (MAGNIFIED 7 TIMES)- 


4. “ THE PAWNBROKER," A PUZZLE TO SCIENTISTS ; 
BOCYDIVM GLOBULARE, AN EXTRAORDINARY 
MEMBRACID (MAGNIFIED 10 TIMES). 


5- ANOTHER THORN-UKE BRAZILIAN MEMBRACID 
FOUND OH ACACIAS : A YOUNG SPECIMEN (MAG- 
NinED TIMES). 


3. SHOWING THE THORAX GROWING UP IN 
FRONT AND BACK OVER THE BODY: A YOUNG 
MEMBRACID (MAGNIFIED 10 TIMES). 


6. "UKE NOTHING ON EARTH" (UNLESS IT BE A TEA-COSY) 
UEUBRACIS GARINATA, FROM BRAZR (MAGNIHED 7 TIMES). 


7, IMITATING A LEAF-CARRYING "PARASOL" ANT (ILLUSTRATED IN OUR ISSUE 
OF MARCH S) : OEDA INFLATA, A BRAZILIAN MEMBRACID (MAGNIFIED 8 TIMES) 


These extraordinary little insects. Membracids from Brazil, are shown enlarged 
on the same scale as the magnifications of a ^-inch indicated on each photo¬ 
graph. Mr. L. C. Saunders, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who sends them, 
writes: " Their strange appearance is due to the abnormal development of the 
horax, which may be produced into spines, horns, knobs, and every conceivable 
istic structure. Usually the insect resembles other insects (ants, flies, weevils) 
rns, bits of bark, and lichen. Thus the adult No. 1 and the young one 
h " in entomoiogical parlance), No. S, are somewhat like thorns, and are 
und on thorny acacias; No. 2 looks remarkably like the bract of a bud 


when sitting tight on a twig, and he prefers to rely on this resemblance for 
protection when approached rather than try to escape by flight. No. 3 is an 
exceedingly pretty little chap, with black and white stripes and a red patch on 
the abdomen. He is only a nymph. Nos. 4 and 6 are ‘ like nothing on earth.' 
How and why they have become modified in such extraordinary fashion is a 
puzzle to scientists. No. 7 is perhaps the most wonderful. In the photograph 
it looks strikingly like a leaf-cutting or ‘ parasol ’ ant carrying home its piece of 
leaf, but actually the dorsal structure is an inflated sack, and it is considered by 
entomologists to resemble more closely the empty cocoon of a certain tiny moth.” 










































































INSECT CAMOUFLAGE; AND THE POTTER WASP’S CURIOUS JUG NURSERY. 

Photooraths by Paul Griswold Howxs, Assutant Curator of tur Brucb Musiuii, Grxsnwicr, Fairfirld Coumty, Conhrcticut, U.S.A. 



I, "AN EXACT COUNTERPART OF A GROWING TWIG” AND THUS 
SAFE FROM BIROS ; A CATERPILLAR ATTACHED TO A REAL TWIG 
BY ITS HIND ” LEGS ” AND HOLDING ITSELF RIGID IN AIR. 


a. ON THE EARTHEN ” JUG ” OF HER OWN MAKE IN WHICH SHE DEPOSITS A SINGLE 
EGG, WITH WORMS (PARALYSED BY HER STING) FOR THE GRUB’S FOOD: THE POTTER 
WASP. (MAGNIFIED 6 TIMES.) 


3. PROVIDED WITH A LARGE FALSE HEAD (WITH " FAKE" TEETH) FAR OUT IN FRONT OF ITS REAL INSIGNIFICANT MOUTH PARTS : A SOUTH AMERICAN 
LANTERN FLY, A REMARKABLE EXAMPLE OF CAMOUFLAGE IN THE INSECT WORLD. (GREATLY ENLARGED.) 


Mr. Paul Griswold Howes, whose remarkable photographic studies of insect life 
have several times appeared in our pages (as in our issues of March 8 last and 
of May 5, 1923) supplies the following notes on these three further examples: 
“ No. 1 is a case of protective mimicry, the larva or caterpillar of a moth, 
endowed by Nature with a skin bearing a very close resemblance to a twig. 
The insect's habit of clinging to the real twig with its posterior ' legs,’ and 
allowing the body to swing out, adds to the illusion. The head of the cater¬ 
pillar resembles a leaf bud very closely, while in colour the entire creature is 
an exact counterpart of a growing twig. Thus complete immunity is secured 
from the attacks of birds and all enemies which depend chiefly upon sight. 


No. 2 is the potter wasp (Eutiunes fraUmtts) on her earthen jug. This is a 
common species in the eastern United States. She is shown six times life-sire. 

The jug is her nursery, which she fashions of clay. Upon the inner wall of this 

cell the wasp deposits a single egg. The jug is then filled with inch-worms 

that have been paralysed by her sting. The funnel entrance is then cut off 
and the jug sealed up, after which the young wasp or grub takes care of itself, 
consuming the caterpillars and. later, issuing as a perfect insect. No. 3 is an 
example of camouflage which is used very frequently by Nature. This South 

American lantern fly bears its great false head far out in front of its real 
insignificant mouth parts. Note the * fake ’ teeth." 
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*THE CONQUEST OF THE RIVER PLATE:* By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM* 


R estless with the fever of adventure that was 
burning in the veins of every Spaniard of his 
age, J uan Diaz de Solis, the Chief Pilot, " the most 
excellent man of his time in his art,” set forth with 
his caravels on the eighth day of October, in the 
year 1513 . Passing Cape Santa Maria after touching 
at Cape San Agustin, *' he began to notice that the 
water was discoloured, and upon trial found that 
it was almost fresh, and, turning landwards, entered 
the mouth of a vast estuary. On every side stretched 
out a sea of yellow waves. As they drew nearer 
into the river’s mouth, they passed the islands of 
Lobos, of Flores, and the hill which afterwards gave 
its name to the city of Montevideo. . . . There is 
some doubt as to how far he penetrated. Some 
seem to think he saw the island of Martin Garcia, 
just at the juncture of the Parana and Uruguay.” 
Certain it is that he turned back. Then fortune 
deserted him. Imprudently enough, he sought to 
take an Indian captive, to bear him to Castille, as 
was the custom of the conquistadores. He landed ; 
and ” a war party of the Charruas, issuing from the 
bushes, fell upon him and massacred him with his 
few followers, in full view of his ship.” His brother 
and his brother-in-law wit- 


and starvations, warring against bolas, club and spear 
and poisoned arrow, harassed on all sides, tom by 
dissensions amongst themselves, their power-seeking 
leaders in bitter, often guileful rivalry, political and 
personal; the Spaniards needed all their fortitude, 
all the strength of a race with a mission of ” civilisa¬ 
tion,” all the pertinacity of the pioneer, all the 
glamour of glory. 

That they went on and on and on is their claim 
to fame. There were giants amongst them, even 
if none was a Pizarro or a Cort^. Don Pedro de 
Mendoza, for example ; he whose expedition founded 
Buenos Aires, in 1536 —naming the camp of huts 
from the exclamation of the first to set foot upon 
the promised land—” Que buenos aires son los de 
esU suelo ” (" How good the air is of this country 1 ”)-— 
and, incidentally, introduced to a horseless, cattle¬ 
less land the five horses and seven mares from which 
sprang the huge herds that " in two generations 
spread from where now stands the watering-place of 
Mar del Plata, to where the Andes rise like a buttress 
from the plain.” 

The bold Captain C^ar, who set out from Fort 
Sancti Espiritu, upon the River Caracaflal, and 


fibre from the palm-trees and of the manes and tails 
of the horses the crew had had to eat ; with shirts as 
sails, with a few shell-fish as food, and with water 
in the horses' skins, is fairly called astounding ; and 
no less astonishing are the sequels—the payment 
of ” ransom ” of hawk-bells, looking-glasses, and 
red cloth to propitiate the natives ; the overturning 
of a boat which left all clotheless ; death rapidly re¬ 
ducing the ranks ; and Nuftez's own escape, still naked, 
after a year of barbarous treatment by the Indians. 
Then : " little by little he established himself with 
the tribe that sheltered him, as a wandering pedlar 
trafficking in shells. Out of these shells the Indians 
made their knives, and as some tribes Uved far inland, 
he often journeyed forty leagues or more, passing 
from tribe to tribe. In exchange for the sea-shells, 
he brought back skins and yellow ochre, writh which 
the Indians daubed their faces, flints to make arrow¬ 
heads, and glue to fasten upon the canes.” 

So for six years, and he stayed selflessly, because 
his one companion, Lope de Oviedo, feared the perils 
of the paths. At length, however, both set out— 
but Lo^ lost his nerve and went back. Later, 
Nuflez found three other Christians, and eventually, 
thanks to the fame he hstd 


nessed the tragedy, but 
were impotent. They did 
the only thing possible; ! 

joined the other vessels, 
decided to return to Spain, 
and dubbed the new-found 
river El Rio de Solis, a 
name destined to become 
the Rio de la Plata, the 
River Plate, from the thin | 

plates of silver which hung ! 

from the necks of the 
Guarani Indians who trooped 
to the bank by Mount Lam- 
bar 6 , and were bartered for 
by Sebastian Gaboto, whom 
we know as Cabot, when 
he abandoned the idea of 
reaching the Moluccas by 
the way of Magellan's Straits, 
and continued his unlucky 
predecessor’s exploration. 

Thus it happened with 
Juan Diaz de Solis, first of 
those extraordinary fighting 
explorers who, sword in the 
right hand and crucifix in the 
left, won for their country 
the great viceroyalty of El 
Rio de la Plata, which com¬ 
prehended some twenty de¬ 
grees and comprised the 
Argentine RepubUc, Uruguay 
and Paraguay, and that part 
of Bolivia then called High 

Peru. THE "INFANT NATIO 

What a task was theirs ! ANGERSTEIN’S HOUSE 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham 

cites it as unparalleled. a. mentioned in our teue 

There was nothmg tangible centenary on April 2, on 

with which to give battle. a was opened to the publ 
The experience of the past K 

was of Uttle avail. ” In 
Mexico, in New Granada 

and Peru, the capitals once taken, and the kings 
slain or captured, the rest was easy. ... In the 
Rio de la Plata all was different. . . . There were 
no cities to attack ; no kings to conquer or to 
kill.” The natives, with the exception of the 
Guaranis of Paraguay, were nomad savages scattered 
and lost in the enormity of the plains or in the thick 
forests of the north. 



THE "INFANT NATIONAL GALLERY" OF A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: THE ORIGINAL COLLECTION IN 
ANGERSTEIN'S HOUSE IN PALL MALL—A WATER-COLOUR BY FREDERICK MACKENZIE. (181 IN. HIGH; 

24i IN. WIDE.) 

As mentioned in our issue of March 29, when we reproduced ten of the foundation pictures, the Natioiul Gallery celebrated its 
centenary on April 2, on which date in 1824 Parliament voted £60,(XX) for the purchase of Mr. J. J. Angerstein’s (krllaction. 
It was opened to the public m the late owner’s house, at 100, Pall Mall, on May 10, 1824. The above water-colour by Frederick 
Mackenzie (1757-1854), done before 1834, is in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Crown Copyri^ PMolograpk by CourUsy of the VktarU and Albert Museum. 

aken, and the kings marched across the Andes to Peru, a feat well-nigh de Guevara, who 

3 easy. ... In the incredible ; Juan de Ayolas, who pushed into the Juana, dating from 

ent. . . . There were interior and concluded an alliance with the Guaranis ; saying : ” To this 

s to conquer or to the subtle, honest Domingo de Irala, who invaded with the first Govem< 

: exception of the as though he were a pestilence, and, to his infimte there came certain ^ 

nad savages scattered credit, ” died so poor that all he left as personal so willed it that I st 

plains or in the thick property was but a yoke of oxen and his armour ” ; should arrive at the j 

the brilliant Nuflo de Chaves, founder of Santa Cruz, hundred men and ths 


earned as a medidne-man— 

“ — - - _ he made the sign of the 

Cross and recommended to 
God—^he and his companions 
were able to pass from tribe 
to tribe, earning skins with 
which to cover themselves. 
Nufiez even operated with a 
shell-knife, and the wonder 
of the hewing was proclaimed 
abroad, so that he became 
almost as a god. And all 
the while the lost one's faces 
were turned towards the 
Spanish settlements in Mex¬ 
ico, and they were travers¬ 
ing what is now Louisiana 
and the State of Texas. 
.Then, at long last, fellow- 
countrymen. 

All this was before 
Nuflez's concern with the 
River Plate ! 

His was the true spirit of 
his kin : the unconquerable 
desire for adventure for its 
own sake. He does not 
seem to have made even the 
mental proviso that if there 
were wealth in it so much 
the better ; although doubt¬ 
less he would not have 
scorned the gold of the 
mythical Chilean dty of the 
Caesars had it come his 
NAL (XJLLECTION IN way, or spumed the crys- 

•NZIE. (181 IN. HIGH; talline "mine nuts” about 

Guayri. 

onal Gallery celebrated ita Eq“*^‘y ^^It 

J. Angerstein’s (k>llaction. were those women of Spam 

e water-colour by Frederick who sailed with their " lords 

1 . and masters ” : is there not 

pathetic living witness in 
the letter of Doha Isabel 
de Guevara, who wrote to the Princess DoAa 
Juana, dating from Asuncion on July 2 , 1556 , and 
saying: " To this province of the River Plate 
with the first Governor of it, Don Pedro de Mendoza, 
there came certain women, amongst whom fortune 
so willed it that I should be one, and that the fleet 
should arrive at the port of Buenos Aires with fifteen 
hundred men and that they all should be in want of 


" On eveiy side the illimitable Pampa stretched, 
a sea of grass, grass, grass, and still more grass—a 
great green ocean that the wind swept over as it 
sweeps the seas about the Horn. In it the man who 
ventured out and lost his way never returned ; but 
wandered till, exhausted, he lay down to leave his 
bones beside some stream, haunted by flamingoes 
and Magellanic swans. Only on horseback could 
it be safely travelled over by Europeans, and even 
then the risks were great. ... On foot, to cross the 
Pampa was to court death, for a man's vision in the 
bare steppes was so restricted, that it became almost 
impossible to see such landmarks as there were.” 

Unable to kill enough game to feed themselves— 
for their weapons were of small account when turned 
against the '* lions,” who were pumas, the " tigers,” 
who were jaguars, and the “ ounces,” who were 
prob.-il'l' '^ats—unable to lure their foes to a 

deri- by pillagers and raiders, in plagues 

the River Plate,” By R, B. Cunninghame 
G' '■marni. Ltd.; ijs. ijet.) 


ruthless, ambitious, with a supreme gift of leader¬ 
ship ; Felipe de Caceres, the treacherous ; Rui Diaz 
Melgarejo, the rude soldier, renowned in Indian 
warfare ; the cultured Riquelme; Don Juan de Garay, 
who founded Sancti Espiritu, now Santa Fi, on the 
very day that Cabrera founded Cordoba, re-founded 
the long-deserted Buenos Aires, and was slain while 
sleeping in the territory of the Minuanes, ” pierced 
with a hundred wounds ”—these were indeed men I 
And above all, as a romantic figure in a romantic 
world, Alvar Nufiez Cabe 9 a de Vaca, commonly called 
Alvar Nufiez, who " made himself a saviour and was 
crucified, as runs the Spanish saw ” ; spent ten years 
in captivity in Florida ; started the first real settle¬ 
ment in the Rio de la Plata, at Asuncion ; suffered 
arrest and imprisonment, hunger-struck ; and at 
last came to quiet harbour. Truly, he was amazing. 
His desperate voyaging, with the castaway members 
of Panfilo de Narvaez’s ill-fated expedition to the 
coast of Florida ; cramped and saturated in a tiny 
craft of pine-wood caulked with pitch, its rigging of 


food. 

" So great was the famine that at the end of three 
months a thousand perished. . . . The men became 
so weak that the poor women had to do all their 
work . . . stand sentinel, care for the watch-fires,, 
and prepare the cross-bows when the Indians attacked, 
and even fire the petronels ; to give the alarm, crying 
out with all our strength, to drill and put the soldiers 
in good order, for at that time we women, as we did 
not require so much food, had not fallen into the same 
state 6{ weakness as the men.” And so on, to a 
reasonable petition for a perpetual Repartimiento to 
be given to her, and proper employment for her 
husband. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s object was " to 
present some of the conquerors of the River Hate 
as human beings, and try to show that, taking into 
consideration the times in which they Uved. they did 
not differ greatly from ourselves.” He has succeeded 
admirably in a book written with understanding, 
with sympathy, and with a graceful pen.—E. H. G. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY FILMED; THE WAR THAT MADE THE UNITED STATES. 


PHOTOCKt 


THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALUS TO WASHIMGTOR AT TORKTOWM 
THE EVENT THAT ENDED THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


MORGANS RAIDERS ROUT THE BRITISH AND THEIR INDIAN ALLIES 
A SCENE FROM D. W. GRIFFITH'S FILM. “AMERICA.” 


THE BATTLE OF BUNKER’S HILL ENACTED FOR THE RLM BT I 
STATES TROOPS : REDCOATS CHARGING ENTRENCHED COLONISTS. 


RED INDIANS AND HIGHLANDERS : BRITISH FORCES JUST BEFORE A BATTLE- 
A SCENE FROM THE HUf “AMERICA.” 


UNITED 


THE FRENCH GENERAL WHO AIDED THE AMERICAN COLONISTS : GENERAL 
LA FAYETTE QUESTIONING A BRITISH OFFICER TAKEN PRISONER. 


WALTER BUTLER (UONEL BARRYMORE) REPORTS TO KING GEORGE III. 
(ARTHUR DONALDSON) HIS PROGRESS IN OBTAINING INDIAN ALUES. 


A ROMANTIC TOUCH : NANCY MONTAGUE (MISS CAROL DEMPSTER) MEETS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON (ARTHUR DEWEY). 


Mr. D. W. Griffith's great historical film, " America,” recently produced in the 
United States, deals with the American War^ of Independence, and some of the 
battle scenes, it is said, have been enacted by troops of the United States Army. 
So far, the film does not appear to have been presented in this country, and 
no further details have been supplied to us than those noted above under the 
photographs. They indicate, however, that the war episodes have been arranged 


with much realism and careful attention to costume. The war began, it may be 
recalled, in 1775, and the British forces were defeated in that year at Lexington 
and Bunker's Hill. The Declaration of Independence was passed by Congress on 
July 4, 1776. The war dragged on with varying fortunes until the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown on October 19, 1781, which brought it to an end, and 
in the following year England recognised the independence of the United States 
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“THE KNOTTS SO ENKNOTTED IT CANNOT BE EXPREST”: 

Dravn by our Special Artist, A. Foristier, from Material Supplied by Mr. Ernest Lav, CB., 


WITH KNOTTED "RIBBONS” OF BOX. LAVENDER COTTON, THRIFT, THYME, DWARF 1 

THE NEW KNOTT GARDEN AT HAMPTON COURT (AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN t 

The revival of the old Tudor “ knott ” garden took shape a year or two ago, very appropriately, in the reconstruction of Shakespeare’s garden at New 
Place, Stratford-on-Avon. The commencement of that work was illustrated, with a descriptive article by Mr, Ernest Law, in our issue of April 24. 1920, 
^fpTSl^and its completion in that of April 29, 1922. In the present number (on page 594), the same writer describes the similar “ knott ’’ garden (modelled on ^ 

StratfoltBihat at Stratford) which the Office of Works recently began to lay out at Hampton ’ Court. The spot chosen is immediately beneath the windows of 
1 WolsessloWrdinal Wolsey’s private rooms, which, by order of the King, were last year thrown open to the public. It was Wolsey himself who constructed there 

^1 A\oiae»siOM 
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ST”; WOLSEYS’ KNOTT GARDEN REVIVED AT HAMPTON COURT. 


U», Author of "Shakespeam»s Garden,** ‘‘The Gardens of Hampton Court,** etc. (See Article on Page 594.) 



,R| lavender, and SAGE: THE SPACES BETWEEN FILLED WITH OLD ENGLISH FLOWERS: 

E^ IN FULL BLOOM) SIMILAR TO THAT LAID OUT BY CARDINAL WOLSEY IN 1525 . 

« recorded in this country. As Mr. Ernest Law says: “Knott gardens had been known for nearly 

Court by W alrespeare alluded to thy curious knotted garden ’ in ‘ Love’s Labour Lost.’ for they are mentioned as having been laid out at Hampton 

wall«s *S25. Cavendish, his gentleman usher and biographer, in his metrical life of his master, describes ‘ My gardens sweet, enclaf^tr. 

^ Knott gard benches to sytt and take my rest. The Knotts so enknotted it cannot be exprest.' Henry VIII., in his turn, hnis turlut eii 

mentioned in his gardening accounts ; and so did his daughter, Elizabeth .’’—Copyrighud m ttu UnUtd Sutes *nd rf«.j (.*M. 

) (W ) 
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n ^Curious Knoned earden 


at liampton Court. 


ERNEST 1^4 fV, C.B., Author of " Shahtipoaret Gar Jen,” ’“The GafJtns of Hampton Court," e/c. (See Page* 592-593.) 


hyacinths, Parkinson, in his delightful book pub¬ 
lished in the reign of Charles I., says, “ there are about 
half a hundred sorts, some like unto httle bells or 
stars, others like unto httle bottles or pearls, both 
white and blue, sky-coloured and blush, all to give 
delight to them that will be curious to observe them.” 
Tuhps, also, ” of wonderfully varied and mixed 
colours,” appeared in profusion in 

- the Knott beds, carrying " so 

' stately and so dehghtful a form, 

and abiding so long in their bravery, 
^ I there can be no lady or gentleman 

I of any worth that is not taken 


In the intervening spaces, between the bands of 
herbs, were planted all sorts of old English flowers, 
both native and " outlandish,” such as daffodils, ” of 
which almost a hundred sorts ” are noted. Of 


The more, indeed, one studies 
the gardening of people of those 
days, the more one finds how keen 
was their delight in flowers and 
how understanding their knowledge 
of them. They loved the old herbs 
and flowers in a way which would 
have been quite incomprehensible 
to those who hved in the centuries 
between then and now ; and they 
delighted in the scent of flowers, 
which people in our time seem so 
strangely indifferent to. They 
studied also the combinations of 
colours, hues melting into each 
other, so that Sir Henry Wotton, 
the famous Ambassador to Venice 
in the reign of James I., describ¬ 
ing Sir Henry J'anshawe’s garden 
in Ware Park, was able to speak 
of the " tinctures and seasons of 
his flowers, that in their setting 
the inwardest should always be a 
little darker than the outermost, 
and so serve them for a kind of 
gentle shadow, like a piece not of 
Nature, but of Art.” 


ICnott gardens, however, had 
known for nearly loo years 
before Shakespeare alluded to ” thy 
curious knotted garden ” in ” Love's 
l^lyonT Lost,” for they are men¬ 
tioned as having been laid out at 
Ha-mpio” Wolsey. about 

” ^ Cavendish, his gentleman 

and biographer, in his metri- 
life of his master, describes 
them thus— 

gardens sweet, enclosed with 
wallte strong, 

Embanked with benches to sytt 
and take my rest, 

-j-jje Knotts so enknotted it cannot 
be exprest. 


Their methods and their ideas 
are being followed in the Knott 
beds at Hampton Court, whose 
general appearance a little later 
on, when the bands have grown 
bigger and more compact, and the 
flowers are in full bloom, is admir¬ 
ably suggested in Mr. Forestier’s 
drawing. They will, as Didymus 
Mountaine declared, " give such 
grace to the garden that the 
place will seem like a tapestry of 
flowers.” 




SHADED TO INDICATE THE VARIOUS HERBS OF WHICH THE “RIBBONS” WERE COM¬ 
POSED (ACCORDING TO THE APPENDED KEY); ELIZABETHAN AND STUART DESIGNS FOR 
KNOTT GARDENS, FROM WHICH THE NEW ONE AT HAMPTON COURT HAS BEEN ADAPTED. 
Mr. Ernest Law wHtes: " Here are the desi^ of Knott beds from the old writers. They are shaded so as 
to show different sorts of herbs used In the ‘ ribbons ’ or bands. I enclose a ‘ key ’ showing what these are. 
The beds at Hampton Court are adapted from these, being elongated from the original square shape." 
lUustraiioHS Supplied by Mr. Emeet Law, C.B. 


In the narrow 
borders outside the 
dwarf box-hedge en¬ 
closing the Knott 
beds, against the wall 
of the building, is 
being planted a row 
of that favourite 
flower with the Elliza- 
bethans, the beautiful 
" white lily,” as it was 
then called, which our 
learned botanical gar¬ 
deners nowadays in¬ 
sist that we should 
only speak of as 
” Lilium candidum.” 
In the same borders 
■will be a row of 
the Crown Imperial, 
which, says Parldnson, 
" for his stately beau¬ 
tifulness deserves the 
first place in our Gar¬ 
den of Delight ” ; and 
lavender and rose¬ 
mary will likewise 
fringe the boundary 
of the beds.' 


jlenry VIII., m 
5 turn, had a 
garden here, 
eu mentioned in 
gardening ac- 
ick-ts ; and so did 
daughter, Eliza- 
jj, •who was very 
^ of flowers, and 
ose gardens at 
^pton Court were 
sous among all 
v^elling foreigners. 


•Ybe idea of the 
^tt designer was 
out plans, the 
elaborate and 
ricate the better, 
the bands 
" ribbons " "were 
,«osed of such 
^ as lavender 
ton, thyme, 

^ lavender, sage, 
“ chief above 
'herbs, the small. 

or dwarf French 
'™tcb box. be- 
„ it is evergreen, 
^ and easUy cut 
formed." as o^ 

. _ old ’•mters ob- 
b® 'Xhe number 
f*' forms, maxes, 
icnotts ia vejr 
,. says Mark- 
r' and nien are 
; ly delighted 


Nothing, indeed, 
will be wanting to 
form a real, old-Eiig- 
lish Knott garden, 
such as once delighted 
the eye of Queer 
Eliz;ilK.ali in llu.^ vcjy 
luctnnusqur corner of 
the old 'J'lidor Palace. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY DIRECTING THE MAKING OF HIS KNOTT GARDEN AT HAMPTON COURT: THE PROTOTTPE 
OF THE NEW ONE JUST LAID OUT THERE IN SIMILAR STYLE. 

The new Knott Carden at Hampton Court, under Wolsey's private windows, is illustrated in a double-page drawing by Mr. Forestier 
on pages 592-593 of this number .—{Rreonstruetum Drau’inK by A. Foresiier.] 
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LABOUR IN ROYAL HOUSEHOLD UNIFORMS: COURT OFFICIALS. 


Photographs by Vandvk and Barratt. 


KWR. THOMAS GRIFFITHS, M.P., Treasurer of the King’s Household* 
** recently had a nervous breakdown, and on medical advice went to 
his home at Neath for a month’s complete rest. On the morning of the 
King’s Levee, which he attended in Court dress, he had cut his hand while 
shaving, and that evening he was obliged to relinquish his duties. Some 
sixteen months ago he was knocked down by a taxi, on leaving the House 
of Commons, and he has since suffered from ptomaine poisoning, besides 
another illness. He was born at Neath in 1867, and in early life was a 

tinplate worker. In 1901 he married Miss Mary Elizabeth Morgan, of Neath. 

He was then studying at Ruskin College, Oxford. He has been Secretary 
of the South Wales Branch of the Steel-smelters’ Union since 1899, and 
since 1918 has sat for the Pontypool Division of Monmouthshire. He is a 
Town Councillor, and on the Secondary Education Committee for Wales. He 
has published a " Report of Investigations of Steel and Tinplate Trades in 
Germany and Russia.” His recreations are given in “The Labour Who’s 
Who ” as " football, cricket, bowls and golf.” 







COMPTROLLER OF THE KING'S HOUSEHOLD : MR. J. A. PARKINSON, MJ»., 
IN HIS OFFICIAL COURT COSTUME. 


^R. JOHN ALLEN PARKINSON, M.P., J.P., Comptroller of 
the King’s Household, was boVn on October 15, 1870, the 
son of the late Mr. John Parkinson, and began life as a colliery 
lad. At the age of ten he worked in the pits as a half-timer, and 
at twelve became a full-time miner. Later, he was appointed 
Agent of the Lancashire and Cheshire Miners’ Federation, a position 
which hq occupied for many years. He is a Justice of the Peace 
for Lancashire, and from 1915 to 1918 he was a member of the 
Lancashire County Council. He has sat in the House of Commons, 
as a Labour Member for Wigan, since December 14, 1918, and has 
taken an active part in the public life of that town. Mr. Parkinson 
is interested in education, and is on the Board of Governors of 
Hindley and Abram Grammar School. A portrait of him with his 

wife appeared in our issue of February 16 last, along with photo¬ 
graphs of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Griffiths, and of Mr. J. E. Davison, 
M.P., Vice-Chamberlain of the King’s Household, with Mrs. Davison. 


These portraits of the new Treasurer and Comptroller of the King’s Household 
are of particular interest from the fact that officials of the Royal Household have 
never before been chosen from the ranks of the Labour Party. Mr. Griffiths 
and Mr. Parkinson are shown in the Court dress of their respective offices, as 
they appeared at the King’s Levee held at St. James’s Palace on March 18. An 
article on the King’s Household in our issue of February 16 said (after mentioning 
the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Steward and Master of the Horse): “ There remain 
three other political appointments which have invariably been held by Members 
of the House of Commons. . . . They are offices subordinate to the Lord 


Chamberlain and the Lord Steward. The Vice-Chamberlain acts as Assistant to 
the Lord Chamberlain, and as his deputy in his absence. The Treasurer of the 
King’s Household is next below the Lord Steward, and his deputy in his absence; 
and the Comptroller of the King’s Household ranks next after the Treasurer in 
the Lord Steward’s department. These posts carry salaries of £904. . . , The 
Court duties of all these political officers of the Household have become nominal 
in a large degree. It is the Government that commands most of their services. 
Whether they be Lords or Commons, they act as deputies to absent Ministers, 
or as Assistant Whips in their respective Houses.” 
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T T AS anybody ever thought that the time has now 
come to found an Actors' Museum—a place 
where future generations will be able to hear the voices 
of the foremost actors of to-day ? The cinema to 
a certain extent preserves the mute personality : in 
years to come the film of “ Macbeth ” will 
convey in some degree what manner of man 
Herbert Tree was ; what facial expression he 
commanded ; how he moved and gestured ; what 
were his peculiarities and mannerisms. Of Charles 
Hawtrey too—to name another dear departed, 
although he was not a great success on the film 
and rarely his genial unconscious self—there is a 
semblance, if not of his genius, of his method. 
And as time goes by, and the cinema attracts more 
and more leading actors, as it undoubtedly will, 
it would be comparatively easy to collect in 
due course a moving-picture gallery for the 
benefit of posterity. Whether such a collection is 
in contemplation I do not know. Even America, 
always in the vanguard of enterprise, has so far 
given no sign that it has taken time by the fore¬ 
lock. But somewhere, 1 think it was in Ger¬ 
many, the subject has been discussed, and, if so 
far it has not materialised, the reason is evidently 
the economic question. State and municipalities 
are eager enough to take up new ideas, but the 
present financial standard hardly allows subsidies 
to the theatre, let alone to a project which would 
more directly benefit the future than the pre¬ 
sent day. 

Besides, the picture means but half the battle ; 
it is the voice that conveys the power of the 
actor and embodies the soul and emotion of the 
interpreter. By their delivery', by their diction, 
they shall be judged. And it is here that I 
always remain unsatisfied when 1 read in books 
of memories long contemplations of the best of 
actors of the past, whom the writers, no more 
than you and I. have ever seen or heard and 
whom they extol by hearsay of friends of their 
childhood or by criticisms which at best are but 
one man’s impression. 

So long as there was no mechanical way to 
revitalise the past, we had to remain content 
with traditions — we had to take for granted 
what we were told about the Keans and the 
Macreadys. Whether it was correct and truly 
representative of the artist no one can gauge. 

Nor is it a cogent answer to protest: " You 

accept the lives of great men as chronicled 


the narrative of their deeds ; the actor’s achie\*e- 
ment is never concrete, it is abstract. Hence the 
poet coined the immortal phrase ; *' Posterity twines 
no wreaths for the mummer ”—in other words, the 
actor’s work dies with him. When he ceases to act— 


INIMITABLE AS A COCKNEY WAITRESS IN "THE FAKE.” AT THE 
APOLLO: MISS UNA O'CONNOR, WHO MAKES A GREAT SUCCESS 
OF A SMALL PART. 


by historians ; why should not the same procedure 
make you as well acquainted with the achieve¬ 
ments of great actors?” Men of action live by 


A PLAY THAT RAISES THE QUESTION OF JUSTIFIABLE MUR 
DER: “THE FAKE,’’ AT THE APOLLO—THE DRUNKARD AND 
DRUG-FIEND (MR. FRANKLYN BELLAMY) WHO IS "REMOVED 
BY AN OVERDOSE. 

The photof^'aphs on this page all illustrate Act III. of Mr. Frederick Lons¬ 
dale's much-discussed play, "The Fake,” at the Apollo Theatre, which raises 
the question whether deliberate murder may be morally justifiable in certain 
circumstances. A drunkard and 
drue-fiend of aristocratic birth, who 
has married the daughter of a socially 
ambitious politician (the " Fake ” of 
the title), and makes her life a 
misery, is " removed ” by an over¬ 
dose of his drug intentionally ad¬ 
ministered by the " strong pan ” 
friend of the family. 

Photographs by Stmgr Photo. Co. 

the rest is silence. How, 
then, would I propose to 
peq>etuate mcni' able his¬ 
trionic 1; work of to-day? 

I would reply : By gframo- 
phonic records. It could be 
easily done by the power¬ 
ful companies such as the 
Columbia and His Master’s 
Voice, if they were to com¬ 
bine in the creation of an 
Actors’ Museum. 

It is not a matter of 
great outlay, but one of 
selection and perseverance. 

Whenever a play of import¬ 
ance is produced by lead¬ 
ing actors, a representative 
should be at hand. He 
should carefully scrutinise 
as to how far certain scenes 
are capable of "recording,” 
and how far they are sig¬ 
nificant of contemporary 
acting ; how far they are 
worth preserving for times to 
come. It is by no means an 
easy task, or one that should 
be lightly undertaken. A 
first-night verdict generally 
means nothing — eulogy of 
ordinary dramatic criticism ; 
not much more. The test is 
whether a performance 


wishes to see him. Such events are few and far 
between, but that constitutes their value To be 
able to judge wtiat is ephemeral and what fit to live 
beyond a generation is the crux of the question. 
This reminds me of an anecdote which bears on 
the subject. man of many ideas and more 
failures once came jubilant into the City and told 
a dazzling tale of his being promised a hundred 
thousand dollars by an American concern if he 
could carry out a contract which he had some¬ 
how been able to arrange at the Vatican, of all 
places in the world. He was promi.sed that the 
Pope would deliver an encyclical into the gramo¬ 
phone. It would make history ; it would appeal 
to all the millions of Catholics in the world, who 
would lie eager to hear a sacred voice never 
heard beyond the portals of the Holy See. The 
promoter created interest and astonishment ; 
people literally rushed him to deatl) in their 
eagerness to underwrite shares. Had it come off 
it would have been a world-stirring event. But — 
the ways of mice and men !—just before the 
oration, the Pope fell ill and died. His suc- 
cessrrr—so goes the tale—disliked the idea, and 
of the great mirage nothing remained but a sure 
disappointment. Had it been otherwise the world 
of to-day and days to come would have preserverl 
a priceless treasure of unique historical value. It 
was this same man who some time after formed 
a project to collect speeches of famous Parlia¬ 
mentarians in order to reproduce them broadcast. 
Of course, his idea was merely commercial, but it 
is indirectly to him that 1 owe my suggestion of 
the Actors’ Museum. I know that on the surface 
it seems a chimera, and the queries will at once 
ari.se—will it pay ? and what is the good of such 
a collection of voices to our contemporaries ? 
Mme. Tussaud was confronted with these questions 
when she began to immortalise people in wax. 
" Patience ; it will come," was her motto, and the 
Maryiebone Hoad museum is still a Mecca of the 
young and the visitors to London. 

It will take time, immense labour, great per¬ 
sonal effort and influence to obtain the co-opera¬ 
tion of the actors, but I contend the plan is not 
futile, and it is feasible ; indeed, I believe that, 
when there is sufficient number of records 
assembled in a suitable place, there will be many 
people willing and eager to pay for an hour with 
our leading actors. We all have a wish to hear 
once again that which charmed us yesterday. 


A SELF-APPOINTED NEMESIS: GEOFFREY SANDS (MR. GODFREY 
TEARLE) TAKES ON HIMSELF THE PUNISHMENT OF GERRARD 
PILLICK (MR. FRANKLYN BELLAMY). IN “THE FAKE" 


deeply impresses the masses, whether lip-to-lip pro¬ 
paganda is so vivid, that in a comparatively short 
time all the world talks about the actor, all the world 


As to the importance of the scheme for the future, 
there can be no dispute. It will at least forge some 
hitherto mis.sing link between hearsay and reality. 
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THE GRAND NATIONAL: THE KING; THE FAVOURITE’S FALL; THE WINNER, 

Photographs rv C.N., Farrihcdoh Photo. Co., ahd I.B. 


THE KING ACKNOWLEDGES THE ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME OF THE CROWD AT AINTREE : HIS MAJESTY (ON EXTREME LEFT) IN LORO DERBY’S BOX, WHICH HE LEFT 
LATER FOR A PRIVATE STAND NEAR THE CANAL TURN AND VALENTINE’S BROOK, TO WATCH THE GRAND NATIONAL. 


THE FAVOURITE DOWN AFTER SWERVING TO AVOID A RIDERLESS HORSE 
AT BECHER’S BROOK : MR. H. A. BROWN FALLS WHH CONJUROR 11. 


ONCE A PLOUGH-HORSE: THE WINNER OF THE GRAND NATIONAL, LORD AIRLIE’S 
MASTER ROBERT (R. TRUDGILL UP) PASSING THE WINNING-POST. 


The Grand National was run at Aintree on March 28 in the presence of the 
King, who was received with immense enthusiasm by the great crowd on his 
arrival. His Majesty, who was the guest of Lord Derby, watched the opening 
races from his host’s box in the Grand Stand, but for the Grand National he 
moved to Lord Derby’s other private stand near Valentine’s Brook and the Canal 
Turn, where a better view could be obtained. The race was won by Lord Airlie’s 
Master Robert .(ridden by R. Trudgill and trained by Hastings), which started 
at 25 to 1 against. Mr. T. K. Laidlaw’s Fly Mask was second, and Mr. W. H. 
Midwood’s Silvo was third. Master Robert is an eleven-year-old bred by a farmer 
in Ireland. As a two-year-old he was sent to A. Anthony, the well-known 


trainer, at the Curragh, but seemed worthless, and after two years was returned 
to the farm, where for a time he was put to the plough. Later, he improved, 
was used- for hunting, and was sold to Lord Airlie, for 250 guineas. He won 
several races, including the Valentine Steeplechase last autumn, in which he 
defeated Shaun Spadah. Lord Airlie owns him, it is said, in partnership with 
Major Sidney Green, and has no other horse in training. Major C. Dewhurst’s 
Oinjuror II. (Mr. H. A. Brown up), ,which started favourite, fell at Becher’s 
Brook in the first round through having to swerve to avoid one of the riderless 
horses which caused much havoc in the race. Several of them are shown on 
later pages in this number. 
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the STIFFEST race in the WORLD: THE GRAND NATl 

Photograph by i 



WHERE THE FAVOURITE (CONJUROR II.) CAME TO GRIEF THROUGH A RIDERLESS HORSE: A1 

WHICH FINISHED SECOND: SERGEANT MURPHY (NO. 6. J. HOGAN. JUN. 

There were thirty starters for this year’s Grand National, which was run at Aintree on March 28, and of these only eight finished the course. It is nearly 
five miles in all, and all the obstacles have to be jumped twice, except the water-jump. There are sixteen of them, and, although they are not quite so formidable 
as they were last year, the race still remains the most dangerous and exacting in the world. Among the horses which fell at Becher’s Brook, one of the 
stiffest fences, in the first round, was the favourite. Conjuror II.» ridden by Mr. H. A. Brown, the well-known amateur. He came to grief through having to 
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DNAL—RIDERLESS HORSES IN FRONT AT BECHER’S BROOK. 

OBT AND General. 



r BECHER’S BROOK m THE GRAND NATIONAL-SHOWING FLY MASK (NO. 13. J. MOYLAN UP). 
.. UP). LAST YEAR’S WINNER; AND EUREKA 11. (NO. 9. A. ROBSON UP.) 

( swerve to avoid one of the riderless horses which were the cause of many mishaps. The winner, as mentioned on the previous page, where he is shown passing 
the post, was Lord Airlie’s Master Robert. Mr. T. K. Laidiaw's Fly Mask was second, four lengths behind, and Mr. W. H. Midwood’s Silvo finished third, 
three lengths behind Fly Mask. Among the five others that finished were Sir M. McAlpine's Shaun Spadah, the winner in 1921, and Mr. S. Sanford's Sergeant 
Murphy, which won the race last year. Eureka II.. seen in the above photograph, is owned by Lord Woolavington, and was going well until upset by a riderless horse. 
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A CAUSE OF MANY MISHAPS IN THE GRAND NATIONAL: LOOSE HORSES. 

Photographs by I.B., G.P.U., and C.N. 



WITH THREE OUT OF FIVE HORSES MINUS THEIR RIDERS: A SIMILAR SCENE- 
AT A FENCE IN THE GRAND NATIONAL. 


WITH THREE RIDERLESS 'HORSES IN A “ BUNCH " OF SEVEN: AN INCIDENT 
AT ONE OF THE FENCES IN THE GRAND NATIONAL. 


HORSES THAT CONTINUE THE RACE AFTER THEIR RIDERS HAVE FALLEN AND ARE AN INEVITABLE DANGER TO OTHER COMPETITORS : THREE LOOSE HORSES 
GOING STRONG IN THE GRAND NA-nONAL IN A GROUP OF SEVEN AT THE WATER JUMP. 


SHOWING CAY LOCHINVAR (NO. 37, S. DUFFY UP), A DOUBLE ESCAPE (NO. 28 
G. SMITH UP), AND THE RIDERLESS PALM OIL (NO. 32), WHICH UPSET WINNALL 
AT BECHER’S BROOK. 


INCLUDING A LOOSE HORSE : ANOTHER GROUP AT BECHER'S BROOK—SILVO 
(NO. A. G. GOSWELL UP), WHICH FINISHED THIRD, AND FLY MASK (NO. 13, 
J. MOYLAN UP) WHICH WAS SECOND. 


Many mishaps occurred In the Grand National this year, as mentioned on previous 
pages illustrating the race, owing to collisions with loose horses which, with the 
racing instinct strong within them, continued to run and clear fences after their 
riders had fallen. In a railed-in course like Aintree, such incidents are unavoidable. 
Among the horses that came to grief from this cause were the favourite. Con¬ 
juror II. (shown falling at Becher’s Brook on page 597), and Mr. H. Liddell’s 
Winnall, which was a long way in front at the beginning of the second round. 


going very strong, and looked a likely winner until the riderless Palm Oil, 
owned by Mr. H. E. Steel, caused him to refuse at the Canal Turn. At 
the start of the race Mr. C. E. Godson’s Gay Lochinvar led off impetu* 
ously, and all the thirty starters cleared the first three fences. Trouble 
began, as usual, at the open ditch and Becher’s Brook, where there were many 
falls. The water jump was taken by no fewer than eighteen runners, almost 
a record number. 
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“MY GOVERNMENT IS READY TO ENTER INTO NEGOTIATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN . . . WITH A VIEW TO REALISING OUR NATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AS TO . . . 
THE SOUDAN " : THE OPENING OF THE NEW EGYPTIAN PARLIAMENT—ZAGHLUL PASHA (RIGHT) READING THE SPEECH FROM THE THRONE FOR KING FUAD (CENTRE). 


WITH THE CONVENTIONAL EVENING DRESS OF SENATORS AND DEPUTIES VARIED BY THE GAY ROBES AND TURBANS OF MANY MEMBERS IN NATIONAL 
COSTUME, INCLUDING FOUR IN BEDOUIN ATTIRE ; THE ASSEMBLAGE AT THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT IN THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES AT CAIRO. 


THE YOUNGEST PARLIAMENT AND OLDEST CIVILISATION: EGYPTS NEW ERA. 

Photographs by Reid and Son Heliopolis; Supplied by C.N. 








The new Egyptian Parliament under the Constitution promulgated on April 30. 
1923, and foreshadowed in the British Declaration of February 28, 1922, recog¬ 
nising the independence of Egypt, was opened in State on March IS, in the 
Chamber of Deputies at Cairo, by King Fuad 1., who drove thither in a gorgeous 
gilded coach with Saad Pasha Zaghlul, the Prime Minister, at his side. The 
Speech from the Throne was read, at the King’s request, by the Premier. It 
contained the words quoted above. Congratulatory messages were received from 
King George, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, and the Speaker of the House of Commons. 


In a telegram to Zaghlul Pasha, Mr. Macdonald said: “ I assure your Excellency 
of the goodwill and friendship with which we welcome the youngest of Parliaments, 
and of our confidence that this day will be found to mark an important step 
in the advance of Egypt, the inheritor of the oldest civilisation.” Zaghlul Pasha, 
who hopes to visit England this summer, said in his reply : " Coming from the 
great country which was first to lay down those principles and practice of 
political liberty that have given birth to real democracy, this welcome has been 
received as a brotherly tribute to the genius of a people in process of awakening." 
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ANCIENT ROMAN FUNERARY ART: NOTABLE NEW DISCOVERIES 




By Dr. Thomas Ashhy, D.Utt., F.S.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Director of the Brtttsh School at Rome. 





O sensational discovery has lately occurred in 
^ Rome, or indeed in Italy, such as that of the 
aancierground basilica, or of the supposed portraits 
of S. Peter and S. Paul, which acquired an unde¬ 
served reputation, from having been wrongly thought 
■to l^e contemporary with the Apostles themselves, 
("rtkey were fully dealt with by Professor Lanciani 
io ZTJte Illustrated London News of Jan. 14 , 1922 .) 
^3vit interesting finds have not been lacking; and, 
o-wing to the courtesy of the Italian Department of 
.A.n't:ic}uities, it is possible to give a number of photo- 
gx-a.plis of some of the more recent discoveries. Those 
■wtio desire further details will find them in the official 
pul>lication, the Notizie degli Scavi, which 
is richly illustrated, but is, unfortunately, 
unknown in England outside the walls of 
3 . few archaeological libraries frequented 
only by speciadists. 

"Visitors to Rome will have noticed, 
during the last few months, that the 
principad streets have been “ up,” and 
tlm-fc a yawning gulf (now closed) ex¬ 
tended for a considerable length along 
tke famous Corso (the ancient Via Lata, 

•vwtiicli wais the first part of the great 
nor-tlr road, the Via Flaminia). This gulf, 
dug for the construction of a new drain, 
did, as a fact, bring to light severad in¬ 
teresting fragments of sculpture, but no 
de'tu.iled information is ais yet available. 

Of course, the saying that the soil of 
jiome has inexhaustible treasures is true 
in only a limited sense, and will, not 
pex'lxnps remain true very long in any 
at adl. Modem methods of con- 
gtruction, which involve the unking of 
deep foundations and the excavation of 

soil for a baisement, under which a FIG. 1.— 

concrete bed is often laid, mean that the THE CH 

possibilities of a site on which a new SMALL < 

^^ilding is put up au-e lax more thoroughly 
^^l^axisted than wais ever the caise in the 
nsiSt.. As Rome grows in importance as a capital; 
ttxe only buildings which are not subject to demoli- 
in order that better use may be made of 
sites are those which a^re of such historic and 
^^istic interest that their preservation is rightly 
considered imperative. 

For various reaisons, the urgent need of housing 
^^^c^niniodation in Rome is at present being, dealt 
witli by the constmction of 
new quarters rather than by 
tbe rebuilding of old ones; 

and, as chance would have 
-tbe discoveries maule in 

the latter process have not ■ 

beep, of recent years, of rair—r™ 

very great importance. No 
unknown building of supreme 
interest, no ancient work of 
of first-rate merit, has 
been found within the area 
of tbe the early 

Empire for quite a number 

of years. And the dis- ^ 

coveries which we now re- H 

cord were made not even on ^ 

the outskirts, but well be- 
vond the limits of the an¬ 
cient city —on the Une of 
those great high roads which 
led from Rome to all parts ■; 

f Italy* ft”* 

their course were flanked f 

by ' tombs ; and it is of a 

frtmhs alone the ■ 


type called columbaria; that is, small chambers 
with niches for cinerary urns like the pigeon-holes 
in a dovecot. They were decorated with paintings 
and reliefs in stucco. An even finer group of three 
tombs was found some years after, two, if not all, 
of which had been completely transformed at a later 
date, and adopted for tbe burial of unbumt bodies. 
The three tombs of this group are shown in the 
section (Fig. i), and their fa 9 ades are to be seen more 
clearly in another view (Fig. 6 ). They are each of 
them faced with finely laid brickwork, and above 
the door is a marble tablet for the inscription, with 
an opening for light and ventilation on each side. 



in the rock, has been beautifully decorated in white 
stucco; at the end is a shell-shaped niche in which 
is the figure of a peacock (Fig. 7 ), a well-known 
symbol of immortality, because it was believed that 
its flesh was incorruptible. The head has fallen, 
but the rest of the bird, with the conventionalised 
tail, is well preserved. The preservation of the 
whole is remarkably good, and, indeed, when the 
tomb was opened, three terra-cotta lamps were found 
standing on a slab of selenite, stained with oil. The 
tomb at one time, it seems, came into the possession 
of a burial club of young men, the Collegium Inno- 
centiorum, who assumed the names of three em¬ 
perors of the middle of the third century 

_ after Christ, Balbinus, Pupienus, and 

I Gordian. 


The third tomb is equally remark¬ 
able for the beauty of its stucco de¬ 
corations. As before, the interior is en¬ 
tirely hewn out of the rock. Here, too, 
a passage descends from the entrance, 
and its ceiling (Fig. 8 ) has a pattern in 
niches; while beyond an arch we enter 
a rectangular chamber (Fig. 12 ) with 
niches for burials. Tbe ceiling is de¬ 
corated with vines which grow from 
vases placed at the springing of the 
vault; while the spaces tetween the tomb 
niches are decorated with pilasters. Under 
the stairs is another smaller chamber, 
the vault (Fig. 10 ) of which is also decor¬ 
ated in stucco. There is an entire lack 
of inscriptions in this, the third and 
most elaborately decorated of the three 
tombs; and we have therefore no idea 
as to the identity of the persons buried 
there. 


FIG. I.—RECENTLY DISCOVERED ON THE VIA APPIA, OUTSIDE ROME, NEAR 
THE CHURCH OF S. SEBASTIANO: TOMBS OF THE “COLUMBARIA" TYPE— 
small chambers with URN-NICHES LIKE PIGEON-HOLES IN A DOVECOT 
(SHOWN ALSO IN FIG. 6, ON PAGE 604). 


The first tomb on the right (Fig. ii) was constructed 
by one Marcus Clodius Hermes, who lived to the 
age of seventy-five, for himself, his freedmen, and 
his freedwomen, while he was still edive. It con¬ 
sists of two chambers decorated with paintings ; on 
the left we distinguish two birds, one plucking at 
the fruit in a bowl—a piece of symbolism which is 
frequent in sepulchral art. The nic(;es for the 
bodies are clearly visible. There is another chamber 






famous Via Appia that we I M 

must »P<^- I ■ 

church of S. Sebas- 
hardly two miles from 
th^Kate from which it takes 
to name, wiU be familiar to I: 

all who have dnven along ■- 

.hat classic road. It was |_ 

, , d after the middle of 

h fourth century after FIG. 2.-RECENTLY DU 

^ • t on the site of a num- GROUND BEYOND MON 

earlier buildings, the THE WALL-PAI 

^Ltence of which has been 
“vealed by recen* excava- 
. Xbe first researches were begun some 

back by one of the Franciscan friars of 
monastery attached to the church. Fra 
. whose enthusiasm, at first unaided, led 

P^The discovery of a group of tombs of the first 
t rv A D., aligned along a branch road, of the 


FIG. 2.—RECENTLY DISCOVERED ON THE VIA TRIUMPHALIS, THE NORTH ROAD FROM ROME, ON HIGH 
GROUND BEYOND MONTE MARIO: TOMBS OF THE OCTAVIAN FAMILY—(ABOVE) IN SECTION, SHOWING 
THE WALL-PAINTING ILLUSTRATED IN FIG. 4 ON PAGE 603; (BELOW) GROUND PLAN. 

Illustrations by Courtesy 0 } Dr. Thomas Ashby and the Italian Department of Anti^ities. 

were begun some below, excavated in the rock, originally intended chamber itself is a 

Franciscan friars of (as was the whole tomb) for cinerary urns, but later a low vault, most ( 

3 the church. Fra used for burials. disappeared, the pla: 

at first unaided, led walls is, on the otl 

of tombs of the first In the second tomb we at once descend a flight l»ck wall (Fig. 5 ) she 

. branch road, of the of seven steps. The vault (Fig. 9 ), which is cut a large figure of H< 


TYPE— This, the second group of tombs, was 

3VE(X)T constructed in a deep depression, and the 
name catacomb (which originally belonged 
to this locality, and was only later 
extended to other Christian cemeteries) may, it 
has been thought, be simply derived f rom this 
locality. 

All the tombs of which we have been speaking 
were filled in about the middle of the third century 
owing to the enlargement of an adjacent building 
(perhaps originally a dwelling-house) by the addition 
to it of a room for funeral banquets. On the walls 
of this room, numerous in¬ 
vocations to the Apostles 
I* i’U Peter and Paul have been 

V , If found, evidently scratched 

by visitors. This room it- 
®®^^ ft* destroyed 

when the church was 
2 ^ founded in the latter half 

■ -ji • —# of the fourth century. It 

r / - i 'f originally bore the name 

*■ ' Basilica Apostolorum; but 

■ it is quite uncertain whe- 
ther we are to suppose an 
actual residence of the two 
Apostles in this place, or 
a temporary deposition of 
oeuLjk ocTj^uk their bodies here directly 

- after their death, or, again, 

a transportation of their 
remains here in 258 a.d. 
The excavations are not 
yet Completed, and their 
continuation may throw 
light on these problems. 

Two other tombs of con- 
siderable interest have come 
’ * to light on the Via Trium- 

’ phalis to the north of Rome, 

*ft® ground beyond 

V Monte Mario. The first of 

j them (Fig. 2 ) is only a 
little way below the present 
ground level, and consists 
^ corridor (once in part 
open, and in part covered 
ROM ROME, ON HIGH with a vault), leading to 

I SECTION, SHOWING the vestibule of the tomb 

ROUND PLAN. chamber, which was decor- 

litus. ated with paintings of no 

great interest. The tomb 
chamber itself is about 10 ft. square, and has 
a low vault, most of the decoration of which has 
disappeared, the plaster having fallen, lli.at of the 
walls is, on the other hand, well preserved. The 
back wall (Fig. 5 ) shows an interesting scene, in which 
a large figure of Hermes with his caduaus beckons 
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FIG. 3. —A CROUP OF CUPIDS PLAYING ROUND A COLUMN BESIDE A RUSTIC SHRINE, ~A MOTIVE VERY FREQUENT 
IN ANTIQUE ART": WALL DECORATION IN THE OCTAVIAN TOMBS ON THE VIA TRIUMPHALIS NEAR ROME. (SEE FIG. 2 

ON PAGE 602). 


and a tree close by. Such a 
motive is very frequent in 
antique art ; and, if it be 
not merely conventional, the 
countryside must, in ' ancient 
days, have been full of such 
sh^es 

Not far ofi another tomb 
was found—originally a hypo- 
geum, or underground sepulchre, 
like the first, but now much 
ruined. One of the sarcophagi 
(Fig. 4 ) which it contained is 
not without interest. On the 
front we see a seated woman 
holding a lyre, above which, in 
the right-hand comer, is a 
male bearded head, with the 
hair bound by a fillet. Thi.s 
probably represents the imago, 
the wax bust of the dead hus¬ 
band, which would have been 
made at the time of his death, 
it being a regular Roman prac¬ 
tice to carry the wax figures of 
ancestors in funeral processions." 
The remainder of Dr. Ashby’s 
article, which deals with dis¬ 
coveries in various parts of Italy, 
including Veii and Ostia, as well 
as in Sicily and Sardinia, will 
appear in a later issue. 


on a car drawn by two doves. 
In this car rides a Cupid, who 
is carrying ofi a little girl, who 
struggles in vain to release her¬ 
self. This is no doubt the soul 
of a child—probably the little 
Octavia Paulina who was buried 
in one of the four sarcophagi 
which were found in the tomb. 
As the inscription tells us, she 
died at the age of six years; 
and her father, (Detavius Felix, 
was himself buried in another 
sarcophagus. To the right, a 
group of children play in a 
flowery meadow round a column 
on which stands a statue of the 
triple Hecate. Whether this 
meadow be conceived as in the 
Elysian Fields, or whether the 
children are playing on this 
earth, still happily unconscious 
of their fate, is a moot point. 

A rustic shrine is also seen 
«n the right wall (Fig. 3 ), where 
Cupids play around a column, 
with a vase on the top of it 



FIG. 4-CARVED WITH A WOMAN HOLDING A LYRE, AND A HEAD PROBABLY REPRESENTING THE WAX BUST OF HER 
HUSBAND CARRIED AT HIS FUNERAL: A SARCOPHAGUS IN ANOTHER TOMB ON THE VIA TRIUMPHALIS 



FIG. 5.—CUPID (EXTREME LEFT) CARRYING OFF THE SOUL OF A LITTTLE GIRL (PROBABLY CXrTAVIA PAULINA) IN A DOVE-DRAWN CAR, WITH HERMES 


AND CHILDREN PLAYING ROUND A STATUE OF HECATE: WALL DECORATION IN THE OCTAVIAN TOMBS ON THE VIA TRIUMPHALIS. NEAR ROME. 


Pkotogr*pkt by CourUsy cpf Dr. Thomas Ashby and the Italian Department of Antiquities. 
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LIKE ADAM CEILINGS: ROMAN TOMBS WITH STUCCO ROOF DECORATION. 

Photographs by Courtesy op Dr. Thomas Ashby, Director op the British School at Rome, akd the Italiah Department op Antiquities. 



FOUMD OK THE VIA i^PIA ; THREE TOMK^LEFT) UMKMOWII ; (CENTRE) ! ' 7.—A SYMBOL OF IMMO^^ITY. AS ITS FLESH WAS THOUGHT INCOR- 

USED BY A THIRD-CENTURY BURIAL CLUB; (RIGHT) THE TOMB OF MARCUS RUPTIBLE : A FIGURE OF A PEACOCK IN A SHELL-SHAPED NICHE IN THE 



nG. » (ADIOININGl 


CLOpiUS 


FIG. 8.—ANCIENT ROMAN STUCCO CEILING DECORATION SUGGESTIVE OF THE ADAM STYLE : A BEAUTIFUL CARVED CEILING IN A TOMB 
(ON THE LEFT IN FIG. 6) ON THE APPIAN WAY, PART OF IT “DECORATED WITH VINES WHICH GROW FROM VASES PLACED AT THE 

SPRINGING OP THE VAULT." 


10. -UNIDENTIFIED OWING TO THE ABSENCE OF ANY INSCRIPTIONS IN IT : 
LEFT-HAND TOMB (IN FIG. 6)—THE CEILING OF A SMALL CHAMBER 


FIG. 9.-ONCE OWNED BY “A BURIAL CLUB OF YOUNG MEN WHO 
THE NAMES OF THREE EMPERORS “ : THE CENTRAL TOMB (IN FIG. 

CEILING DECORATED IN WHITE STUCCO. 


There is a strangely modern aspect, suggestive of the Adam style of ceiling 
decoration, in the stucco' work adorning the roofs of the three tombs recently 
discovered on the Appian Way near the Church of S. Sebastiano, outside the 
tjoundary of Rome, some two miles from the gate that gives the church its 
name. The fa9ades of the tombs are shown in the first photograph above (Fig. 6) 
and their general plan is seen in the diagram (Fig. 1) on page 602. There, too, 
^ill be found an article by Dr. Thomas Ashby, Director of the British School 


at Rome, describing fully the tombs and their contents. The numbers of the 
figures attached to all the illustrations, on this and other pages, correspond to 
those in the article. Of the central tomb (in Fig. 6. above) containing the 
peacock (Fig. 7), Dr. Ashby writes: “ The tomb at one time, it seems, came 
into the possession of a burial club of young men, the Collegium JnnocetUiorum, 
who assumed the names of three Emperors of the middle of the third century 
after Christ, Balbinus, Pupienus, and Gordian.” 
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BIRDS 


AND VINES AS FUNERARY SYMBOLS: ROMAN DISCOVERIES. 

Photographs by Courtesy op Dr. Thomas Ashby, Dirbctor op the British School at Rome, and the Itauam Department op Antiquities. 



FIG. II.-DECORATED WITH WALL-PAlimitGS OF BIRDS, “ORE PLUCKIRG AT THE FRUIT IH A BOWL, A PIECE OF SYlffiOUSlI FREQUENT IN SEPULCHRAL ART: 


THE TOMB BUILT BY MARCUS CLODIUS HERMES FOR HIMSELF, HIS FREEDMEN AND FREEDWOMEN. 



FIG. 13. WITH CEIUNG “DECORATED WITH VINES WHICH GROW FROM VASES PLACED AT THE SPRINGING OF THE VAULT,” AND PILASTERS BETWEEN^ 
THE TOMB NICHES: A RECTANGULAR BURIAL.CHAMBER IN THE UNIDENTIFIED TOMB (ON THE LEFT IN FIG. 6 ON PAGE 604). 


Describing these tombs, Dr. Thomas Ashby writes (on a preceding page): 
“ The first tomb, on the right (as shown in Fig. 6 on page 604, and in 
Fig. 11, above) was constructed by one Marcus Clodius Hermes, who lived 
to the age of seventy-five, for himself, his freedmen, and his freedwomen, 
while he was still alive. It consists of two chambers decorated with 
paintings; on the left we distinguish two birds, one plucking at the fruit 
in a bowl—a piece of symbolism which is frequent in sepulchral art. The 
niches for the bodies are clearly visible. . . . The third tomb (Fig. 12) is 


equally remarkable for the beauty of its stucco decoration. As before, the 
interior is entirely hewn out of the rock. . . . Beyond an arch we enter 
a rectangular chamber with niches for burials. The ceiling is decorated 
with vines which grow from vases placed at the springing of the vault ; 
while the spaces between the tomb niches are decorated with pilasters. . . . 
There is an entire lack of inscriptions in this, the third and most elaborately 
decorated of the three tombs; and we have, therefore, no idea as to the 
identity of the persons buried there.” 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 






CONCERNING THE PECCARY. 



By W. *P. *PycTafl, FJZ.S^ Author of * ^he Infancy of AnimaUf" ** Vke Couriaktp of AntmaU,"* rfc. etc. 


N ot for a very long time have visitors to the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society had an 
opportunity of seeing what a live peccary looks 
like. And many of those probably who see it for 
the first time will fail to realise that fortune 
has smiled upon them. For the peccary is 
not only " very like a pig ”—it is a pig ; albeit 
of a race apart, zoologically and geographically, 
from all other pigs. The tmly representative 
of the pig-tribe in the New World, the peccary 
differs from the Old World swine in some very 
interesting particulars. For example, it has no 
visible tail, a very conspicuous adjunct to the 
Old World pigs ; from which it differs, again, 
not only in the matter of its dentition and 
other anatomical characters, but also in the 
fact that no more than two young are pro¬ 
duced at a birth, and these are never longi¬ 
tudinally striped, as is the fashion among young 
pigs in the Old World. 

Other features will be taken into account 
presently ; but for the moment it will be more 
profitable to say something of what has been 
gleaned by sportsmen and others of the life- 
history of the peccar>' in a wild state. Before 
going further, it ought to be made clear that 
there are two distinct species of peccary. One 
of these, the " Collared Peccary ” (Fig. i), 
is the species which has just been added to 
the Society’s collections. It is a relatively 
small animal, not e.xceeding thirty-six inches 
in length, and ra.nges from Texas to Pata¬ 
gonia. The other, somewhat larger, being about 


zig-zags, with all the joyous frenzy of a playful 
puppy. Continuing this performance, it accom¬ 
panied us for several hundred yards, until we 
returned to the village.” 


FIG. 1.—THE NEW WORLX>’S ONLY NATIVE PIC: THE PECCARY 
(COLLARED VARIETY), SPECIMENS OF WHICH HAVE JUST BEEN 
PLACED IN THE "ZOO." THE FIRST FOR A VERY LONG TIME. 
Four peccaries from South America have recently been placed in the ** Zoo." 
Their general build, briatly hail, and lonz mobile snout reveal their kinahip to 
the Old World pig, but they are smaller and more active, and have no viaiUe 
tai].—IPhotogrmpk by F. IF. yon/i.] 


some limb or rock out of their reach, they will cut 
him to pieces by force of numbers. 

Among the many characters by which the pec¬ 
caries are distinguished from the swine of the Old 
World, the most remarkable is the large gland 
in the middle of the back, which secretes 
a vile-smelling odour recalling that of musk. 
Unless this be cut out immediately after death, 
the flesh is rendered nauseous beyond words. 
But even when this is done, opinions differ as 
to the quality of the flesh. Some say that it 
is as well-flavoured as good pork should be ; 
others declare that it makes but very in¬ 
different meat. In scientific text-books, the 
peccaries form the family Dicotylidce —creatures 
with two navels : the second, of course, re¬ 
ferring to the shape of this gland. 

"rhe peccaries differ, again, from the Old 
World pigs in the matter of their teeth. In 
all the pig-tribe, the canine teeth are large, 
sometimes excessively so. In the peccaries, 
the upper canines point directly downwards, 
and have their edges constantly sharpened by 
rubbing against the canines of the lower jaw. 
But in all the Old World pigs, the upper canines 
turn upwards, directly they leave the socket in 
which they are rooted. Some idea of the 
formidable size to which these upper teeth may 
attain will be gained by a reference to the 
photograph of the skull of the wart - hog 
(Fig. 2 ). In the Babirusa (Fig. 3 ), their ex¬ 
aggerated size and position attains its maxi¬ 
mum. For herein these tusks rise vertically 



G 3 —WITH UPPER CANINES CURVING BACKWARDS AND 
*^OWER ONES LARGER THAN IN THE WART-HOG: THE SKULL 
OF A BABIRUSA, SHOWING ALSO THE DIFFERENT POSITION 
OF THE EYE-SOCKET. 


forty inches long, is darker in colour, and has 
white lips lower jaw. Hence- it is known as 

the ” White-lipped Peccary.” It has a less extensive 
range than its smaller, greyer relative, not extending 
further north, than British Honduras, or further 
south than Paraguay. Furthermore, they differ con¬ 
spicuously in habits. 

Fearsome stories have been told of the ferocity 
of the Collared Peccary. As a matter of fact, it is 
very harmless creature, save when cornered, when 
it must be approached warily, for it has formidable 
^ife-edged tusks, which can inflict very ugly wounds. 
In tropical America, this animal haunts dense forests 
and jungles ; but in northern Mexico and the south¬ 
western United States it contrives to flourish among 
scattered thickets of cactus and other thorny plants, 
on plains and in the foot-hills. It is a very sociable 
beast, roaming about in bands, which may 
umber as many as forty, led, usually, by the oldest 
” d most powerful boar. Nothing comes aniiss to 
h m in the matter of food, from roots, fruits, nuts, 
d other vegetable matter, to snakes and lizards 
any small mammals chance may throw in their 

• wa^^^^^ young, the Collared Peccary makes a 
st amusing and interesting pet, and even in a 
Btate displays no inherent fear of man. This 
^ h is shown by the description of Mr. E. W. Nelson. 
n““^ yg that ” one moonlight night, on the coast 

^ ero two of us, after a bathe in the sea, by a 
of diaii village, strolled along the hard white 

small n ^^e cool breeze. Suddenly a little 

sand to .^^eighing more than eight or ten pounds, 
peccary, no. 

us, and, after stopping at 
came run jiave its head scratched, suddenly 
our feet away and back again in whirling 

cjicled abo 


The larger. White-lipped Peccary 
is by no means of an amiable dis¬ 
position ; and since, after the breeding 
season, it combines to form' herds 
of a hundred or more, possessed 
with an innate desire to attack any 
animal that comes in the way, even 
an armed man would stand but a 
poor chance of escaping with his hfe, 
unless he could contrive to scramble 
up a convenient tree. Tales are told, 
indeed, of men who have been com¬ 
pelled to remain in such a refuge for 
many hours, while the expectant 
herd impatiently awaited his de¬ 
scent. They cherish a particular 
hatred for the jaguar ; and with 
good reason, for he makes them his 
special prey. But he has to be 
cautious in his hunting, for the in¬ 
stant he has seized one, the others 
rush to its rescue, and if he is not 
quick in leaping with his catch to^ 



FIG. 4.—SHOWING THE GREAT SIZE OF THE UPPER 
TUSKS (CANINES) AND OF THE HINDMOST MOLAR; 
A PALATE VIEW OF THE SKULL OF A WART-HOG. 
The numbers indicato—1, the socket of the front molar (shed); 
2 , the penultimate molar; and 3, the last molar, of astonishing size. 



FIG. Z—WITH HUGE UPPER CANINE TEETH POINTING UP¬ 
WARDS, INSTEAD OF DOWNWARDS (AS IN THE PECCARIES) : 
THE SKULL OF A WART-HOG—£, EYE-SOCKET; 2 AND 3, 
MOLARS; S, SNOUT-BONE. 

and, in consequence, actually force their way througbi 
the skin, so as to embrace the snout between 
two senticircular columns of ivory. As weapons 
they must be useless, for their points curve back¬ 
wards till they nearly touch the skin above the 
eye. The lower tusks are, relatively, larger than 
in the wart-hog. 

The wart-hog has yet another remarkable pecu¬ 
liarity in its dentition. In the young animal there 
are three pre-molars ahd three molars, or cheek¬ 
teeth. But in the adult only the last two molars 
remain. In very old animals the penultimate molar 
is also shed, leaving but the ultimate tooth, which is 
enlarged to an enormous size, recalling the huge 
molar of the elephant. The astonishing size of this 
tooth is seen in the accompanying photographs 
(Figs. 2 and 4), showing the side and ^ate -views 
of the skull. What factors have brought about 
this strange reduction in the number, and the 
increase in size of the last molar, have so far 
not been discovered, nor does it seem likely that 
the riddle will ever be solved. The cutting teeth, 
or incisors, it will be noticed, are reduced to a 
single pair. 

Finally, attention must be drawn to the square 
nodule of bone wedged in, under the nasal bones, 
at the tip of the snout. This is characteristic of the 
pig-tribe, and serves the purpose of strengthening 
the snout, which is so commonly used for'uprooting 
the soil when feeding. The whole skull, indeed, of 
the wart-hog has undergone a profound transforma¬ 
tion, as will be seen by comparing the position of the 
eye-socket in the Babirusa, on the one hand, and the 
wart-hog on the other. The skull of the peccary is 
like that of the Babirusa in this respect. That is 
to say, it is lc*ss “ si>ccialiscd.” 







Knole.—The Cartoon Caller]/. 


j»a>B) »r JOHN HAIG & CO., LTD., DISTILLERS, MARKINCH, FIFE, AND KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL 
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Silver table at Knole, part of the famous silver 
furniture made for the 6th Earl of Dorset in James II 
reign. Repoussi silver superbly embossed, maker’s 
name, T.L. with an escallop and pallets English, 
London Hall Mark, 1680-1. 


‘‘ Embosomed High in Tufted Trees ” 

I N a sylvan setting of stately beech and venerable 
oak trees, Knole is magnificently feudal in 
appearance. Its ancient towers and battlements 
vividly recall the days of chivalry and romance and 
the wonderful views of the mediaeval interior serve 
further to complete this impression. 

The architecture speaks of many styles, dating from 
that of King John’s reign to that of Queen Elizabeth, 
whose counsellor and kinsman, Thomas Sackville, 
first Earl of Dorset, completed the present building 
which covers five acres and is said to contain 365 
bedrooms. 

Amid objects of art of inestimable value assembled 
here by the Sackville family during many centuries 
there is a superb collection of portraits and other 
works of old Masters, exhibited in the Cartoon 
Gallery. Mention of old Masters permits reference 
to one of different kind, first produced nigh three 
hundred years ago, but ever since famed for age and 
quality incomparable—John Haig’s Scots Whisky, 
blended by the oldest distillers in the world—1627. 

John 

Haig? 
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as for the wedding reception the day before, 
and there was music, and everybody seemed 
very merry and bright. 


The Hon. Mrs. Reginald Winn, who was until 
last week Miss Perkins, is an individual likely to be 
greatly missed in a household of which she has been 
for long periods a member, l^rd and Lady Astor's 
children will miss her, as will their parents. She is 
a singularly bright and natural girl, much enjoying 
her life, and contributing to the enjoyment of her 
fellow voyagers through this vale of smiles and tears. 
Her wedding retinue of little people was said by 
all present to be the prettiest ever seen, and the 
eight behaved nobly, carrying out the bride's in¬ 
structions to be good and not to sit down during the 
service, which was curtailed as to hymns in order not 
to put too severe a strain on them. The bride's 
favourite colour must be green, for not only was it 
that chosen for her little attendants, but many of 
her friends wore green hats. This might be, but was 
not, a very unselfish proof of friendship. 'The hats 
were in every case becoming. 


Every time one sees the embroideries done by 
the War Service Legion of disabled men, new 
wonder comes over us. How the hands that dug 
trenches, cut wire, worked machine-guns, cleaned 
and kept them and equipment in order, can do the 
really beautiful work some of which was displayed 
for sale at the-American Women's Club last week is 
a marvel, “rhe beautiful music-room—the house is 
one upon which the German whom we knew as Sir 
Edgar Speyer spent many thousands—was a charm¬ 
ing setting for the display, of which the Marchioness 
of Titchfield and Miss Endicott were in chief charge, 
assisted by some very capable American saleswomen, 
members of the club, and by Viscountess Erleigh, 
Lady Barbara Bingham, and other pretty English 
girls. Mrs. Kellogg, wife of the American Ambas¬ 
sador, inaugurated the sale ; there was no formal 
opening. Mrs. Kellogg, who is fast making friends, 
is neat of person and in dress, and quiet in 


Fine black repp, bordered with vivid Madonna-blue, 
makes this attractive spring costume sponsored by 
Harrods. {See page 6io.) 


Effective beige embroidery in silk braid has been chosen 
by Harrods to reinforce this well-cut coat and skirt 
of marine-blue repp. (See page 6 io.) 

manner ; she has a clever face, and has always 
liked England when over here unofficially. Lady 
Titchfield, who looked, as always, charming in a one- 
piece black dress embroidered in Persian pattern with 
russet and tan and brown, and a smart little wide hat 
to correspond—acted as saleswoman to Mrs. Kellogg, 
who immensely admired the work and became pos¬ 
sessed of some fine pieces. Katharine Duchess of 
Westminster, the Dowager Countess of Leicester, her 
sister the Countess of Arran, and the Countess of 
Limerick were all early visitors, and through the day 
I heard there were many more, and the sale did very 
well. Several people asked where the dep 6 t is. I 
told them Duke Street, Manchester Square, but, 
could not remember the number. Would it not be 
a good plan to have the address where special orders 
can be executed on every stall ? One wants 
these men kept in work all the time. 


T he queen was the admiration of the workers 
at Wembley. Mud, and planks over trenches, 
and rain had no terrors for her Majesty, who, with 
the King, made an extensive tour of the rising Empire 
Hxhibition, and had luncheon in the Royal Pavilion, 
which will be resplendent on the 23 rd of this month— 
Shakespeare's Day and St. George's Day, and a great 
day for Wembley. I hear from good authority that 
two State balls will grace this season, possibly one for 
each of the royal visits, or perhaps one early and 
one late in the season. These will be very welcome, 
for they are great State shows. Dancing is not at 
its most enjoyable at such functions ; it is a raison 
d'itre, and the formal measures trod by royalty and 
a.mbassadorlal representatives of royalty are watched 
with great interest, and impressions discussed later 
with much pleasure. 


The King and the Queen are, I am told, 
v’cry much in earnest in wishing all our 
a.cross-seas kith and kin coming here for the 
Exhibition to be given a hospitable welcome 
a.nd a really good time. Their Majesties 
will themselves entertain them, probably on a 
ttig scale at Windsor ; and the Colonial Office 
is also considering a great function. These 
things are only maturing; there are all sorts 
fyf smaller affairs, very interesting and sure 
be acceptable; and much private enter¬ 
taining will take place. The announcements 
of four Courts with the dates is also hearten¬ 
ing. ® troubled time, we 

Yyegi^ more hopeful and brighter. 


Princess Marie Louise is a fluent and con¬ 
vincing speaker when she is engaged with a 
subject so near her heart as the Friends of the 
Poor Society, of which she is President. Not 
even the blue and silver waterfall at her 
back, painted and therefore silent, disturbed 
her fascinated audience as she told them of 
the ways the friends befriended the poor, and 
sketched the really terrible hardships which 
they so patiently endured. Her Highness 
was concerned with the inception of this 
personal befriending of poor folk. The ball¬ 
room of Sir Philip S^soon's house in Park 
Lane was lent for the meeting, which her 
Highness, the Rev. R. H. L. Sheppard, and 
Lady Emmott addressed. It is the " curi- 
ousest ’* room, if I may quote Alice, that 
ever I did see. The ceiling looks like waves 
of silver and blue. All round are scenes 
of tropical trees and natives of tropical lands, 
and nowhere is the colour scheme interfered 
with. I should imagine as a setting for a 
number of dancers in modem dress it is 
unique. It certainly has been the setting 
for some very brilliantly successful dances. 
In the Friends of the Poor audience were 
Lucy Countess of Egmont and Mrs. Briscoe, 
Viscountess Marsham, the Hon. Lady 
Mallet, the Hon. Mrs. Sydney 
Marsham, and many others 
all pledged to be the 
friend of at least one 
poor family and 

Jil<sck summerweight repp enhanced with silk braid expresses these two distinctive coats, which may be studied in the salons well fulfilling that 

of Harrods, Knightsbridge, S.W. (See page 610 ). pledge.—A. E. L. 







f 
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BUCHANAN’S 

SCOTCH WHISKY 


“BLACK & WHITE” 


has the Highest Reputation for its Superb Quality both at Home and Abroad. 
Nothing can be Finer or more Choice. 

JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., 26, HOLBORN, RC. i. 
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Fashions and Fancies, 

Old Tapestry quaint tapestry designs of 

• olden days are introduced into 

in Modem _ / ... , , 

Guises iriany of this season s newest 

models, treated in a variety of 
amusing ways. At Harrod's, Knightsbridge, S.W., 
there are some fascinating examples, decorating short 
Chinese mandarin jackets, which are equally suitable 
for afternoon or evening wear. One boasts an all- 
over pattern worked in gaily-coloured silks, outlined 
by gold-and-silver thread; another has occasional 
motifs of the same genre standing out in bold relit f 
against a black background ; and a third is bordered 
with the subdued colourings of tbe real old tapestry. 
Again, a deep flounce of heavy embroidery completes 
many of the new spring coats made of shimmering 
reversible satin, which may be obtained from 6J 
guineas upwards. Sketched on page 608 are two 
attractive and really practical coats of fine black 
summerweight repp. The one on the left is lined 
throughout with white crfepe-de-Chine, leaving a 
narrow edging visible down the front. Touches of 
white are cleverly repeated in the high collar and 
inset pockets. The second model, also of black repp, 
trimmed vrith silk braid, introduces an amusing 
feature in the shape of a small pocket placed above 
each cuff, and in the loose side panels. These models 
will change ownership for 12J guineas each. 

Nevertheless, long coats, however 
rivals to the attractive, will find formidable 
ong oa . rivals in the imposing array of 
distinctive coats and skirts to be found at Harrod’s, 
two of which are also pictured on page 608. On 
the left is a striking affair of marine-blue repp, the 
short embroidered Chinese coat hanging loosely over 
a deep belt of vivid Madonna-blue. Two narrow 
bands of the same hue appear on the pliss^ skirt. 
The second model, built of the same material, is 
generously embroidered with beige silk braid, tbe 
little sac coat tying at the neck and hanging loosely 
over the well-cut wrap-over skirt. Surprising though 
it may seem, it is obtainable for 8^ guineas, and the 
same amount secures a plain, perfectly tailored coat 
and skirt in striped covert repp.. An irresistible 
jumper-tailleur in navy wool marocain is priced at 
£1 19s. 6d., the jumper top boasting a scarf and 
pockets lined with gay Paisley silk, while the plis^ 
skirt is mounted on a perfectly fitting yoke. The 


same suit in white, substituting a bold gipsy hand¬ 
kerchief for the scarf, may be made to order for 
guineas, and is a really delightful tennis outfit. 
The finishing touch is suppUed by the owner's 


monogram worked in her club colours an<l placed 
wherever desired ! 
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This year, Easter falls at a 
sea.son which must inevitaUy 
r|V be associated with frequent April 

showers, and consequently tbe 
attractive rainproof vnraps pictured on this page are 
very epential items to the holiday outfit. They may 
be studied at Elvery’s, Conduit Street, W. The 
new featherweight silk mackintosh pictured on the 
left makes a distinctive wrap, which can be worn on 
almost every occasion. It is obtainable for 3} guineas, 
in twelve fashionable shades, and a silk envelope- 
case to match is 4s. 6d. The outfit is completed by 
a comfortable pull-on hat of the same material, for 
I2S. 6d. Another attractive new El very model 
is a satin mackintosh (price 5} guineas) completed 
with a large hood which can be quickly slipped 
on without damaging the most elaborate hat. 
When the hood is dcrwn, it forms a well-shaped 
cape collar. The small personage on the right is 
well protected from the fiercest storms by a 
gay scarlet coat of waterproof cashmere, with 
touches of Cambridge-blue on the collar and 
cuffs. It is obtainaMe in various colourings at 
prices ranging from 308., and cosy sou’westers 
to match are from 8s. 6d. An equally practi¬ 
cable alternative is a Red Riding cknk 

and hood, in featherweight silk, for guineas, 
including a little satchel to hang it over tbe 
shoulder during sunny intervals. To any reader 
of this paper furnishing the usual trade refer- 
^ ences, Elvery’s will be pleased to send any 
models on approval, and ensure a perfect fit if 
the height and chest measurements are given, 
or, in the case of a child, the age. 


April showers hold no terrors for these country enthusiasts, 
protected by well-built waterproofs from Elvery’s, 31, Conduit 
Street, W. The model on the left is a new fawn featherweight 
mackintosh, and the other is carried out in scarlet waterproof 
cashmere, trimmed with touches of Cambridge-blue. 


is welcome news to every 
„ ” housewife that the invalu- 

Housewives. O -Cedar mop has been 

invested with yet another advantage in the shape 
of an interchangeable handle which clips on 
to the mop fitting, allowing it to be used in 
any position from horizontal to the vertical. 
It must be noted that the O-Cedar polishing wax, 
which has just made its d6but, is excellent for 
preserving golf-clubs and the bodywork of motor¬ 
cars, as well' as for use on floors, etc. It also 
prevents rain from adhering to the windscreen 
of a car. 



Sroons iutd Forks -cl Xifetime 


0 HE JACOBEAN CABINET illustrated, with 
oxydised handles and fittings, is conveniently 
fitted with Prince’s Plate Spoons and Forks, and 
“Trustworthy” Cutlery with Stainless Steel blades 
and “ Tusca " (regd.) handles. 


12 Table Knives 12 Table Spoons 

12 Cheese Knives 12 Table Forks 
1 pr. Meat Carvers 12 DesMtl Spoon 
1 pr. (iame Carvers 12 Dessert Forks 


1 Mustard Spoon 

2 Sauce Ladles 
1 Soup Ladle 

1 Gravy Spoon 
1 Butter Knife 


1 Wheel Sharpener 
I pr. Pish Carvers 


12 Tea Spoons 
6 Egg Spoons 
4 Salt Spoons 


12 pra. of Fish 
Knives ft Forks 


£ 33 : 0:0 


A fully illustrated Catalogue of Prince’s Plate Spoons and 
Forks and “ Trustworthy ” Cutlery will be sent post free. 


Mappev Webb 


^^oWroomsi i58-^62,Oxford St,w.i. 2;QueenVictoriSk 8tEXi4. 172, Recent St,w.i 


M«inufKctoi*tf 
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HILDREN who have “Ovaltine 


as their daily beverage will be as robust and 
ly as are these bonnie children. 

One cup of “Ovaltine” supplies mcwre 
nourishment than 7 cups of cocoa, 12 cups 
of beef extract or 3 eggs. The fo^ 
elements are balanced in just the 
proportions necessary for a growing 
child. 

Children love the flavour of this delicious 
food beversige. It is so much better for 
them than tea or coffee. 

Commence giving your children “Oval- 
tine ” with their principal meals and 
between meals. Let them enjoy the health 
which is their birthright 


They are healthy because “Ovaltine” 
supplies them with the food elements 
they need for the maintenance of health 
and the growth and development of brain, 
nerve and body. 

Health and growth depend up^n the 
nourishment obtained from food. Oval- 
tine” is super-nourishment in an easily 
digested form. It contains the concen¬ 
trated food-elements extracted from ripe 
barley malt, creamy milk and fresh 
eggs —Nature's foods which are richest in 
nutriment. 


OWILTIDb 


TONIC FOOD BEVEBAGE 


Sold by all Cktmislt ikrouckotU tkt British Empirt. 
t^ces in Croat Brilasn, il6. 2i9 and 4 6 Per tin. 

A. WANDER, Ud., London. E,C 1 

Works: Kinit's Uingley. 


OV/qLTINE 

CHOCOLATE 


OYHLTINB 

RUSKS 


Children—and adults, too—will 
^ enjoy this most delicious and 

very nourishing food-sweet. 
\"V Price 8d. and I /3 per pac^fi- 


More appetising, easily digested 
and much more nourishing than 
ordinary rusks or biscuits. 
Price 116 and 216 per tin. 


l^ALTlNfiSi 
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THE BOOKSELLER'S WINDOW. 

FREE AIR. By Sinclair Lewis. (Jonathan Cape; 

78 . 6 d. net.) 

Although this story by the famous author of •* Main 
Street ” and “ Babbitt ” comes fresh to English readers, 
it is really an earlier wwk, having originally appeared in 
the States in 1919 . It was Mr. Lewis’s fourth book. Of 
the previous three, " Our Mr. Wrenn ” and “ The Trail 
of the Hawk” have now attained English editioi.s, and 
“ The Job ” is promised soon. The new novel which he 
is now writing will not be ready till next year. ** Free 
Air,” which takes its title from the sign on the air-hose 
of a garage in a little country town of Minnesota, adopted 
as the motto of a pilgrimage, is a motoring idyU of 
the open road, the great transcontinental highway from 
New York to Seattle. Romance, which ” brought up the 
nine-fifteen,” brings a vision of beauty in a Gomez- 
Deperdussin to an impressionable garage-owner, and sends 
him flying in protective pursuit in his own little Teal 
'■ bug.” Hence many adventures, romantic and other¬ 
wise, the clash of class with class, human nature at war 
with snobbery. But even more vivid than the sketches 
of Western character, and the queer turns of Western talk, 
is the flying panorama of the great continent that fmms 
the ever-changing background. We scorch across America 
with youth at the wheel. 

OLIVER OCTOBER. By George Barr McCutcheon. 

(Harrap; 7 s. fid. net.) 

Here also the scene is laid somewhere in the United 
States, and among people of a type refreshingly unfamiliar 
to the English reader. Oliver October Baxter, the hero, 
is introduced at the earliest stage of his career, and the 
story turns on the strange fulfilment of a gipsy’s pre¬ 
diction at his birth, She did not prophesy smooth things, 
although she promised him political fame, and the plot 
works up to a harrowing climax, with a saving element of 
romance. 

GREAT GIFTS. By Anne Darnav. (Collins; 7 s. fid. 

net.) 

This is a first novel of considerable technical promise, 
but likely to antagonise many readers by its advocacy of 
perverse ideas and conduct. Its purpose is to ask (as 
the publisher’s summary puts it) ” How far is it possible 
for a powerful and intelligent man, whose opinions are 
anathema to the majority, to preserve them and his honour 
against the terrific pressure of the Great Herd Mind, when 
that pressure threatens the happiness, and even the life, 
of those whom he loves ? ” It is easy to sneer at the 
•• herd mind,” but in other words it is merely common- 
sense, the accumulated wisdom of human experience; and 
those who defy it, whether the possessors of great gifts or 


not, are usually asking for trouble. The scomers of con¬ 
vention in this story have many weak points in their 
armour. 

THE TIMBER PIRATE. By Charles C. Jenkins. 

(Duckworth ; 7 s. fid. net.) 

This story takes us to another part of the American 
continent, among the Canadian lumberjacks of the great 
North-West. The author knows his country well, with 
the hard-bitten men who dwell there, and the stress of 
their commercial struggles and intrigues. The main 
theme is the strong, mysterious personality of the “ timber 
pirate,” a man who had been obsessed with a desire for 
revenge, and, having gained his ends, came under the 
chastening influence of love, with tragic results. 

THE LAW OF NEMESIS. By Anthony Carlyle. 

(Mills and Boon ; 7 s. fid. net.) 

The dire results of ambition combined with utter 
selfishness and callous cruelty provide materials for the 
plot of this sensational story. It presents the rather 
unusual feature of a murder case without a detective, 
and of a criminal brought to book by his intended victim. 
The title is drawn from a passage in the preface to 
Balzac’s “ La Peau de Chagrin,” declaring that ” The Law of 
Nemesis—the law that every extraordinary expansion 
or satisfaction of heart or brain or will is paid for— 
paid for inevitably ... is an eternal and immutable 
verity." 

GOLDEN EYES. By Selwyn Jepson. (Harrap; 

7 s. fid. net.) 

No ! The golden eyes do not belong to the Chinese 
pirate depicted on the cover, rushing out of a mansion in 
Carlton House Terraco, to the discomfiture of a gentleman 
in green. The eyes belong to the heroine, and the pirate 
was not a real Chinaman, but the hero in fancy dress. 
They were both involved, however, in an adventure not 
far removed from piracy, and quite as exciting—the inter¬ 
ception of a ship in the North Sea bringing arms to Eng¬ 
land for a Bolshevist revolutionary plot. Other impcHtant 
elements in the story are the hero’s " crook ” father 
and pickpocket valet, a villainous " nineteenth baronet,” 
and the fondness of Grimsby fishermen for ” sugar 
cakes.” 

THE SWEDISH WOMAN. By R. E. C. Long. 

(Jonathan Cape; 7 s. fid. net.) 

Scandinavia is rather a Urra nova for the English 
novelist, who, when he seeks Continental colour, usually 
prefers to lay the scene in France or Italy. It is a change, 
therefore, to read a story that describes “ manners and 
customs ” in Sweden, along with scenery and sport. 


Against this background is imfoldcd the tale of a war- 
disabled Englishman’s love adventure in the land of 
Linnaeus and Strindberg. The problem of passion is 
complicated by the respective positions of hero and 
heroine, and there is an effective contrast of opposing 
temperaments. 

PERISSA. By S. P. B. Mais. (Grant Richards ; 7 s. fid. 

net.) 

Perissa was not her real name. Mr. Mais only calls 
her by it because of her resemblance in character to the 
Perissa of Spenser’s " Faerie Qucenc,” who was " full of 
disport, still laughing, loosely light ” ; had ” no measure 
in her mood, no rule of right ” ; and was " of her love too 
lavish.” Her real name was Felicity Morgan (eighteen, 
artist’s model), and we meet her first in one of her un¬ 
measured moods, about to commit suicide by jumping 
into the sea from a Channel steamer. Julian Dethick 
saved her from that indiscretion. He was an ex-officer 
out of a job, and withal a somewhat sporadic lover. The 
story tells of his and other people’s amorous adventures, 
and, like most of this author’s works, it has a scholastic 
element, and is full of lively dialogue. 

THE PENTAGRAM. By Huntly Robertson. (Grant 

Richards ; 7 s. fid. net.) 

“ A pentagram,” wc are reminded in a prefatory 
quotation from the dictionary, is “ a five-pointed star; 
the magic circle." This particular pentagram is fully 
defined (in colours) on the jacket. It consists of Greg 
Share (the central " point ’’ of the story) and his friend 
Clive, school friends of leaving age ; Greg’s father ; the 
Brown Girl; and Rolf von Rudesheim, an Austrian. 
Greg's ambitions lie in the direction of operatic singing, 
and there is much talk of music, a trip to the Continent, 
and adolescent heart-burnings over questions of morality, 
especially in regard to Greg’s erring father. The triviali¬ 
ties of schoolboy chatter are rather overdone in the early 
chapters. 

A PAWN AMONG KINGS. By C. S. Forrester. 

(Methuen ; 7 s. fid. net.) 

This story is a spirited addition to the Napoleonic 
legend, and it is probably more accurate to cla» it as 
historical romance rather than as a romantic episode in 
history, though it introduces many famous people in 
person. The " pawn ” is “ a beautiful Hungarian girl 
who plays a decisive part in the tremendous events that 
end in the tragedy of Waterloo." We first meet Marie 
de Berzeny at a reception in Dresden given by the Duke 
of Friuli, in May 1812 , ” to his Imperial and Royal Majesty, 
Napoleon, Emperor and King.” We leave her, under far 
other circumstances, at Ligny on the eve of the ” world- 
earthquake ” of 1815 . 


The Most Economical & Efficient 
Motor Lawn Mower because 

it has been designed and built as such and 
embodies in its design the very latest engineer¬ 
ing practice. The ‘GOVERNOR’ Patent 
Motor Lawn Mower is neither a mower to 
which a motor has been attached nor a motor 
which has had a mower placed in front of it It 
has been built as a composite machine to meet 
the demand for a compact, efficient and reliable 
motor lawn mower, economical to run and 

maintain andofextremesimplicityinoperation. 

With it a boy can do the work hitherto done by a man 
^th a large horse-drawn machine m the same toe and 
The' GOVERNOR Its first cost 


Writefor 

our 

descriptive 

booklet 



CTavemxn 


motor lawn mower. 

Seven Days’ Trial 

Price £6s 

22^n. Machine 
Guaranteed for 
Twelve Months 

JOHN SHAW & SONS 

WOLVERHAMPTON LTD. 

Fryer Street E 3 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
_ I ——w-rj 






■'iitures, 

sciiolastit 


Uitrian. 


V'ERA CLARKE & WINIFRED ARTHUR. 

'/ the ages, the only universal tongue has been Music” 

Grillroom you will find ihe most modern enunciation by VERA 

^RED ARTHUR, and THE TROCADERO ORCHESTRA. 

added advantage of a cuisine completely versatile. Whether you 
or a meal that will test the resources of the chef, the 


Service is designed solely to please. 

LONDON’S PREMIER RESTAURANT 

J. LYONS & Co., Ltd., Proprietors. 
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RADIO NOTES. 


TV^ OST of the great army of broadcast listeners 
, who have used their receiving-sets con¬ 

sistently during the last few months would agree, 
we believe, that the performances by the Royal Air 
Force Band and the Savoy Hotel Dance Band, 
respectively, stand in the front rank of the numerous 
musical items provided by the B.B.C. 

Whenever these bands are announced for inclu¬ 
sion in forthcoming programmes, much satisfaction is 
felt, we imagine, by all who have enjoyed previous 
performances. 

So far as the Royal Air Force Band is concerned, 
we believe that the majority of listeners would never 
tire of hearing it, even though the same programme 
were repeated whene^ or the band played. In any 
case, we feel certain that the public seems never 
weary of listening to the beautiful rendering of the 
characteristic intermezzo, *' In a Monastery Garden ” 
(Ketelbey), which the band performs on almost every 
occasion—" by special request.” 

A year or more ago many alleged dance bands 
sought public favour by broaidcasting, but most of 
them gave very indifferent performances, as will be 
remembered by all who listened to them. That a 
large number of the public likes to hear good dance 
music was realised by the B.B.C.. but it was not 
until the Savoy Bands conunenced broadcasting 
that the demand on the part of radio listeners for 
genuine dance music was satisfied. 

In recent years the performance of dance music 
has become a matter requiring to be dealt with by 
specialist musicians. Most listeners who hear the 
Savoy Bands marvel at the clever way the various 
tunes are played. To some tunes a " symphonic ’* 
rendering will be given, executed in a manner satis¬ 
fying any reasonable lover of the best musical com¬ 
positions. Other tunes, whether they deal with the 
story of a horse and the attitude of its tail, or with 
“ Magpe,” the young lady whose attendance up¬ 
stairs is so desired by her mother, are extraordinary 
eumples of the versatile treatment accorded by 
these modem dance musicians, each one of whom 
must be a highly skilled and intdligent performer 
on his particular instrument. 

Some interesting statistics have just been pub¬ 
lished dealing with the lands of broadcast enter¬ 
tainment most favoured by American listeners. 


FOR THE STUDY OF ULTRA-AUDIBLE SOUNDS: 

A NEW MICROPHONE. 

This device will record sounds, which, on account of their hieh 
pitch, would not be recorded by less sensitive microphones. 
Apart from the fact that broadcast transmissions are creatly 
improved by its use, the new instrument is stated to be of great 
interest to scientists as it is expected to reveal information bearing 
upon the methods by which insects may communicate with each other. 
PkoU)trmpk by Fmmntioit Photo. Co. 


Three Chicago broadca.sting stations—KYVV, WDAP, 
and WJAZ, received 263,410 replies from listeners, 
in response to a request for opinions. These replies 
were classified into toree sections : the first giving 
50.3 per cent, in favour of popular selections, in¬ 
cluding dance music ; 27.3 per cent in favour of 
classical music ; the third section comprised mis¬ 
cellaneous items such as vocal and instrumental 
quartettes, organ solos, dramatic recitals, and the like. 

At the broadcasting stations the microphone is 
one of the most important parts of the transmitting 
apparatus. Everj' kind of sound, whether it be 
of the voice or a full band, must be recorded faith¬ 
fully by the microphone. When the in.strument is 
affected by sounds made in the broadcasting studio, 
the flow of an electric current is broken up into 
pulsations of varying intensity corresponding to the 
rate of sound-vibrations. After passing through space 
in the nature of radio-vibrations, it is the function of 
our receiving-sets to convert these to sound-vibrations 
which are created by the rapid but invisible move¬ 
ment of the diaphragms of the telephones or. loud 
speaker. 

Ijovf notes cause vibrations in the air of about 
40 per second, and middle ” C ” about 246 per second. 
A note of high pitch vibrating 12,000 times per 
second is audible to most ears, but human ears will 
not respond to sounds of still higher pitch having 
vibrations of 20,000 per second. 

It is known, however, that the air can vibrate 
up to a million or even more times a second ; conse¬ 
quently there may be sounds ranging from 20,000 
vibrations a second to a limit of which human bt ings 
have lived in ignorance hitherto. Recently, how¬ 
ever, Dr. Phillips Thomas, of the Westinghouse 
Electric Company, has invented a new form of micro¬ 
phone by which ultra-audible sounds may be studied. 
It consists of a ring fitted with a pair of electrodes 
between which a soft purple hght is formed when an 
electric current of high voltage is passed into the 
apparatus. The glowing light vibrates in . oipathy 
when affected by sound-wave vibrations. Already 
the invention has br -i introduced for broadcasting 
purposes, and is stated to be a great improvement 
upon the ordinary microphone, which will not 
respond to sound-vibrations above 4000 per second. 
The new microphone will interest entomologists, as it 
is expected to give information upon the methods by 
which insects may inter-communicate. W. H. S. 
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Nightdress • 
Chaise to BMlch 
Knickers to match 
Lace Bowdoir Cap 


Deberknam 

firFreebody. 


Vn^more Street. London 


New and ylitractive 

Crepe-de-Chine 

HANI>MADE 

LINGERIE 

For many years we kave made 
a special study ci Lingerie, 
and kave a world-wide repu¬ 
tation (or tke style, ckaracter 
and finisk o( our Underwear. 
Only rdiaUe quality materials 
are used, and tke cut and work- 
manskip are perfect. 

Haad-fMde NIGHTDR^ia p«e 
silk crepe-<fc-Chi»e, catirely hud- ) 
Dwde, daintily trimiaed with cream '' 
I Uoe insertioa and hand seining, form¬ 
ing low waist-line finished srith pin 
tn^ and satin ribbon sash. In pink, 
sky, lemon. maoTe, coral, hrory, and 
hyaciatk. 

PRICE 49/6 

Chemise to match, 39/6 
Knickers to match, 39/6 


In pare silk ’georgette. In pink, sky, 
irory, coral, manve, lemon, and green. 


EttaUisked 

1766. 


GenomeBest 
Bargains SPECIAL SPRING Quality 

- C A I E* - 

Bdog actual I Please write at 

manufacturers. A JibtLjJLui once for our Sale 

we offer our 

of HOUSEHOLD LINENS 

hold Linen Value _ free 

Now Proceeding 


NAPDNS ! 

All Linen! 
Dinner Nap-• 
kins. Fine: 
Double; 
Damask. | 
Siaes6X»«»««*-; 


f llrkkEnSiiUnilnMOma- 
; assk Lima laLSwsaA 

; An effective design. 

4 • Site So X too ins. 5 t/< 
-X 100 X 108 ins. 

•\***‘>» eacn- 


WHITE X 

TVUOSH ^ 

TOWEI5 


TABLE 

aOTHS 

All Pure 
Linen Damask 
Sise a X sk yd. 


SHEETS 

Hemstitched 
Linen Sheets. 
Superfine 
quality. For 
ordinary 
double - beds. 
Sixe » 3l yd. 


.towels ; 

AS 

• 31 1^®^ ffiAde tlD AS follows.— 

^ • cut into Towels ^ t 4 x 40 iw- 2S/6 do 2 ,; 
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FOR IDEAL 


EASTER HOLIDAYS 


VISIT THE 


UNRIVALLED RESORTS 

SERVED BY THE 

CRE>TWESTEBWB*ILWiY 

CORNISH RIVIERA. GLORIOUS DEVON. 

SOEERSET. DORSET. CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
NORTH WALES. SOUTH WALES. 

CAMBRIAN COAST. CENTRAL WALES. 

THAMES, WYE, AND SEVERN VALLEYS. 
BIRMINGHAM (bytheSKortest Route;,MIDLANDS, 
etc. 

( Complete Programme of EASTER 

EXCURSION AND WEEK END FACILITIES 
NOW READY . 

SPECIAL ! I ! Excgrsiu BMUngs to the 

LAKES & LANDSCAPES OF SOUTHERN IRELAND 

Via Hshieartl A Rassbre—the Shortest Sea Route. 

^ mfornuticm of Train and Steamer Services, Excursion and Week-End 
G W.R. Stations and Offices, or from Enquiry 
Office, G.W.R., Paddmgton Station. W.2. 'Phone: 7000 Paddin^on^ 

FELIX J. C. POLE, General Manager. 


ORDER BY POST 
FROM HARRODS. 
If you are unable to 
come to Harredt you 
"My order through 
the post with abso¬ 
lute eonAdemte. Your 
fullest satisfaetion is 
assured. To secure a 
P^ftct fit^ when 
•rdering hy post send 
pencilled outline on 
paper of stockinged 
foot. 

illlllllllllllHIlHIIIJIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllliiiiiiiiiJ 

i Stylm 

1 too 




^ 39 SIZES 

In addition to the high 
standard of qualitx 
of Harrods Footwear 
there ts also a method 
of fitting which guar- 
antees that every joint 
of the foot finds its 
correct Position. This 
*» otUy made Possible 
^ ttu fact that prac 
ttcally every boot attd 
shoe offered by Harrods 
*s stocked $n no less 
than S9 fittings 


Crepe-RuMier Sded 

FOOTWEAR 


MEN’S DERBY SHOES Made from finest 

quality soft Tan 

Calf of full substance; very pliable. Handsewn and Welted. 
Uppers stitched by hand. Sole is of the finest Crepe Rubber 
with deep corrugation. Available in medium ^ / 

and wide fittings and in sizes and half ^1 I / 
sizes 6 to II. SENT POST FREE. ■■ 

Men's Footwear Section Gronml Floor 


HARRODS 

I HARRODS LTD LONDON SW1 
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5 Reasons why you should 
buy the WILKINSON AH- 
British Safety Razor 

1 Because the HOLLOW-GROUND BLADES have the same 
• clean cutting powers of the hnest straight Razor. Fximomical 
too, they can be stropped and used again and again, each 
shave being as good as the first. 

O Because the ROLLER GUARD feeds the lather on to the 
cutting edge instead of scraping it away. 

^ Because the ADJUSTABLE SHAVER HEAD can be fixed 
at the angle most suited to the particular style of the user. 

4 Bcpnse the QUICK RELEASE enables blades to be released 
quick'y without cutting the fingers. 

5, Be<ause the AUTOMATIC STROPPER enables the merest 
novice to Weep the blades in perfect condition. 

^#iUCINSON 

ALL BRITISH SAFETY RAZOR 



7 HOLLOW CROUNO 

blades, c»ch etched with the day of 
the week. Adjiittable Shaver Frame, 
ABtomaiK Stropper and Setting or Honing 
Handle. In handaome polished J«| / 
oak case (at iUnatrated) . 


Set as oppoaiie > th 3 HOLLOW 
GROUND BLADES, in poi- mr / 
ithed Oak Caae. £ 9 / • 


Alto Sett 'st 18/8 and 8 /8 


Manufactured by 

IHE WILKINSON SWORD CO.. LTD., 5J, Pall Mall. London, S.W. 1 


Gun, Sword OH 
Masmfacturert. 



EVERYWHERE 


CANADA 

BY 

The Royal Mail Line 

NEW CABIN CLASS 
SERVICE 


COMFORT AND SAFEH 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 

LONDON Atlantic Houte, Moorgale. E.C.2. and America Home. 
Cockipw Street. S.W. I. 

UVERPOOLGorec,Water St. BIRMINGHAM 112 Colmore Row 
MANCHESTER 5 AlbertSq. GLASGOW 125 BachanaaSt. Cl. 
SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. BaildiBct 
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THE CHRONICU^OF THE CAR. 

Th Need f ^ history of 

uLiction" 

need for unification of the repre¬ 
sentative bodies been more insistent. At the present 
time we have before Parliament the Criminal Justice 


MOUNTAINEERING BY MOTOR-CAR: A CITROEN-KECRESSE TRACTOR 
AMONG THE SNOWS AT CHAMONIX. 

Bill, which incorporates several clauses intended to 
stiffen the law against the motorist. Protests have 
been made against these objectionable provisions, but 
they have gone in over the names of a dozen or so 
relatively small organisations, and, obviously, cannot 
carry the weight that similar representations coming 
from a single unified body would have. Another 
measure which is now being considered, and which 
may profoundly affect the motorist, is the London 
Traffic Bill. This measure will have to be carefully 
watched on behalf of the motoring community, and 
again it would be infinitely better done by one body, 
speaking with a single voice, than by a number of 
more or less detached units. 

A little later on we are promised a new Bill for 
codifying and consolidating the laws affecting the use 
of the motor-car. This will take the place of the 
present patchy legislation which now governs the 
mechanically propelled vehicle. It will be to all 


intents and purposes a piece of final legislation, which 
it is very improbable indeed wll be altered by a single 
comma after it once becomes law. It would be need¬ 
less to elaborate the urgent necessity that will exist 
for careful examination and diplomatic handling of 
this measure when it is before Parliament. It is 
bound to be highly controversial in many of its 
aspects, and beyond all doubt 
some of its clauses will have to be 
opposed tooth and nail by the 
motoring interests. But, so far as 
it is possible to foresee, the opposi¬ 
tion will not be solid because of 
the way our representation is split 
up between several organisations, 
each of which seems to be out for 
its own hand and for that alone. 
It is a thoiLsand pities that vested 
interests have been allowed to 
sway the destinies of the attempts 
which have been made in the past 
to bring together the two principal 
organisations — the R.A.C. and the 
A.A. Is it too late even now to 
reopen the negotiations and to 
effect some sort of union between 
the two ? Surely they ought not 
to be kept apart 
by the self-inter- 


the safety of the traffic in London did not depend 
upon the colour of a policeman’s coat, but on the 
carefulness of the driver. The question was as to 
whether white overalls might be provided for the 
London police when engaged in traffic direction duty. 
I certainly do not agree all the way. I should say 
that Mr. Rhys Davies is not a motorist or a driver of 
any sort—at least, not in London. If he had had 
any experience at all, he would appreciate the diffi¬ 
culty of seeing the directing constable at all. let alone 
being certain of what he is doing or wants the traffic 
to do. If he would like to see for himself, let him 
go out on a dark night to a traffic point like the 
junction of Roehampton Lane and the Upper Rich¬ 
mond Road. Let him come down the Lane and try 
to make out the pointsman at the crossing. He will 
find that there is a high standard lamp which lights 
a small circle and throw’s everything beyond into 
obscurity. The policeman is there, but in his dark 
clothing he more often than not cannot be seen at 
all; and only once in twenty times can his signals 
be discerned. I have given this example because the 
crossing is well known to most London motorists; 
but I could mention a dozen or more other points 
at which the same disability’ will be encountered. 
Now, if the policeman were wearing a white overall, 
as they do in some provincial towns, he could be seen 
[CotUinutd «verUaf. 


est of individuals 
who have, or 
imagine they 
have, sbmething 
to lose in the shape of prestige if 
such a union were to take place ? 
The full story of past negotiations 
which proved abortive has never 
been told publicly, and it is to be 
hoped the necessity for so telling 
it will not arise ; but the interests 
of the motorist at large come first, 
and unless something is done to end 
the present state of affairs and to 
bring about the union that every 
disinterested person feels desirable, 
it wall have to be told—chapter 
and verse. 

In reply to a 
question put in 
the House re¬ 
cently, Mr. Rhys Davies, of the 
Ministry of Transport, said that 


White Coats 
for Policemen. 


A FAMOUS BRITISH CAR IN THE CAPITAL OF INDIA: A 40-50-H.P. 
NAPIER IN THE CHANDNI CHAUK AT DELHI. 



■‘through traffic 


or in open country the Swift is always . pleasure 
to driv^ Its lively acceleration, simple control; 
nnmfortflble coachwork, handsome appearance, 
marked economy and completeness of equipment 
mike a forceful appeal to the owner - driver. 
The 1924 Swifts are essentially quality cars. 

models and PRICES: 

l2h.p.2/3-i«ter - £385 
12 h.p. 4-ieatef' 

(Rear wind - »creen is XUS 
£15 extra). 


'0 .** P- ^-Chnniaiy’' £235 


Dicker c 
Model 


10 h.p. J-Conp 4 £285 

Cabriolet - 

OP COVENTRrT^^ITED. COVENTRY. 

* - .arn service DEPOTS: 

lU-lti kS wT. twai.; 



PACKARD 

(STRAIGHT EIGHTi 

•Those to whom only the finest creations 
•^appeal will find in the Packard Single 
Eight the ultimate in fine motor car con¬ 
struction. 

Mechanically the Packard Single Eight is_ 
the greatest advance, for years, in automo¬ 
bile refinement. 

May we suggest that you uke an immedi¬ 
ate opportunity to inspect for yourself this 
super automobile and experience all of its 
wonderful performance. 

W. C. GAUNT COMPANY 

198 Piccadilly, London 

Sfiie Contestionnairtt. 

LEONARD \PlLLIAMS,Gtneral Managtr. 
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I We are told .... 

CoUectioo LOUIS FOURNIER 

I We are told that a rich collection of 
I ancient pictures coming from Paris will 
be sold at Amsterdam. Proceeding 
partly from legacies, the pictures of 
this collection were mostly collected 
I by Louis Fournier, the discriminating 
■ and well-travelled art amateur, during 
I the second half of last century. The 
: Maison Muller & Co. is in close con, 
tact with art connoisseurs in Holland 
I and it is supposed that is the reason 
I for which the sale of the collection w’as 
j entrusted to this firm. The Maison 
Muller & Co., belonging to Mr. Antoine 
I Mensing, is most honourably known in 
j Paris, Mr. Measing having acted as 
Dutch expert at the Steengracht sale, 
which took place sOme ten years ago 
at the (Jalerie Petit. At that occasion, 
Mr. Mensing made important purchases 
for his Dutch clients 
The Fournier collection includes works 
I of Dutch and Italian masters, as well 
I as fine specimens of French art among 
which Perronneau. Nattier, Largilliire, 
Drouais, Greuze and Boucher may be 
mentioned. 

Gothic art is also represented by a 
masterpiece of Nicolas Froment —a 
large triptic reproducing the panorama 
of Avignon and surroundings. The 
donors belong to the family of Peruzzis. 

The sale of the magnificent collection 
has been fixed for June 24th, 1924 ; a 
marvellous illustrated catalogue has 
just been Issued. 


BEDUCIN8 THE WEIGHT 

HOW TO TAKEJfrm EXCESS FAT 

We all know that after babyhood iat is ugliness 
tut where Obesity enters beauty flees, because fat 
ilBtorto the features, smothers grace, eclipses charm 
and shrouds youth. 

But how can we reduce our fat quickly, easily 
without discomfort or privation, yet safely and 
altogether successfully? That is a question that 
“ ®any of the oveistout are asking. We 

do not wish to take dangerous, poisonous or purging 
drugs. Neither do we wish to take exh^tiu 
exercises nor to use the sweat cure or starve our¬ 
selves. Yet there is a way—a way that wUl please 
>-ou to the extent of happiness. It is a simple way 
that has stood the test of years, and it has required 
p erfect, and to-day it stands a monument 
«< perfection. Thousands of men and women all 

f over the civilized 
world endorse it. 

Here are a few 
extracts from 
some of their 
\ letters. One lady 
^ ' '’'rites :— 

I have not quite 
hiiisbed the treatment 
yet, but I have nearly 
reduced the 20 lbs. and 
Uve^Wt a lot better in 

Another lady writes:— 

1 have removed about 
16 lbs. of fat, proving 
itot your treatment is 

more. I feel it a duty 
to write, as it is such a 
comfort to go out and 
feel I am not being 
laughed at fur being 
unduly fat. Now 1 have I 
no tear.” 

■A Scotch client says : - 
“ I have lost 3 st. so far, 
and I have still some of 
I he treatment left. I 
sleep better than I have 
lone for years." 

Another writes ; - 
• I feel years younger — 
low : your treatment 
Tk.s illustrsus tkf bene- have Kiveii me 

fill of ike NerilamJ • think It IS 

MetkJof fat - H'*}; 

I have lost about 2 st.*’ 


TAu Mnstrates Ike bene- have Kiveii me 

ftri of Ike Harlland ‘ “ *® 

SUtkJof fat - H'*}; 

1 have lost about a st." 

Ihe above extracts from letters are, of course, just 
but it gives an idea of what one is to expect, 
not confound thb method with the ordinary 
treatmmt for reducing weight, but if you are stout, 
« getting stout, and want to reduce, write to-day 
two penny stamps to pay postage) to 
Wmifred Grace Hartlaiid (Dept. 849), Diamond 
Hot«, Hatton Garden. 1-.C.I, and ask for the Free 
r^, ?!}. Reduction and give the method a 

tnal. Either it will reduce your weight or it will 
not. and it costs nothing if it fails. This should be 
. enough. Your letter will be treated quite 
confidentiaUy 


GREY 

HAIR 

HINDES 
hair tint , 

tints tnj or faded hair A 
anr natural shade de- V 
■•end — brown, dark- w 
“.ev^n. light-brown, or M 
bl«k. It n permanent M 
and waabable. has no ■ 
grease, and dcMt oot ^ 
oura the hair. It is Jf 
lued hr over a million 
P^ple. Medical certificati 
^ile. Of all Chemists. Sto. 
S/6 the Flask, 


ARMSTRONG SIDDEIEY 


r.ff- 



-'-m 


M *•>. Armttront Siddetef f eyt. " KingtleyT Cabriole:. 


FINEST VALUE 


IN FINE CARS 


THE FINEST SERVICE 


W HEN you buy an Armstrong Siddeley you 
obtain in addition the advantages of the 
finest Service organisation in the world 
a uf u . Throughout the United Kingdom there is 
c^abhshed a cham of Armstrong Siddeley Service 
Depots—m close touch with the main works at Coventry 
—staffed by experienced engineers ready to give skilled 
assistance and advise you on the maintenance and 
r^nmg of your car. This Service guarantees you the 
fuU enjoyment of its use under the best possible condi¬ 
tions, prolongs its life and maintains its value to the end. 

-— O -^-30 k-p- 18 h p. 

T Pnee* from £670 complete. To ihoM who w<^-*-r 

**Sj!ri'**" ‘ke < eylmder 14 k.p. 

Armzirmw Siddeley. which eoMz ooly £360-f«Uy egmppel 

y^rite for Booklet “ T ” and adder— a/ neareet Ateut. 

ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS. LTD- 
(Allied with Sir W. G. ArmMroag Whitworth a Co.. Lid.) 

HEAD OFFICE f- WORKS : COVENTRY 
LONDON; 10, OLD BOND STREET W I 
MANCHESTER: 35. KING^STREET W^T 

-Srn*fcr Defote in frincifal eenirer. 



fou carmot a l^etter Car 




"WOti, uc, 1 . Tatanaglg Stmt. dt. Inflia. 


There is a Triumph Bicycle to suit 
all tastes, your local Agent can 
supply. In the meantime let us send 
you our latest Catalogue post free. 


ggg 'T^HE utility of the bicycle is recognised 
I by alL It is always handy, it saves 
time, money and fatigue, it cosU 
'iij nothing to run and its initial cost can 
I; .’1 be met out of income. 

S I \ And the pleasures of eyefing are many. 
! Some cycle for health s sake, some for 
pleasure, to all it is a health giver, to 
all it can be a real help in everyday life. 

■' All these things a Triumph Bicycle 

‘ -. confers on the owner. It is built by 

one of the most experienced firms 
in (he country—by Cyclists for 
Cyclists—it brings to cycling a delight 
that is entirely absent from a less 
reliable and easy running machine. 

an Triumph Cycle Co.. Ltd., Coventry. 

nd LONDON: 215. GT. PORTLAND STREET. W.l 
ee. AND AT LEEDS. MANCHESTER AND GLASGOW. 



A PERFECT HOME 
FOR YOUR FAVOURITE 

At a most reasonable price. Carriage paid 
to most gootls stations in England and 
Wales. Ask for full [nrticulars. 

AN INX ITATION 

VISIT OUR 1024 EXHIBITION 

A veritable colony of " Dream houses come true,’’ 
and erected at our works for inspection, BUNGA- 
LOW.S. CHALETS, MOTOR HOUSES, 
GREENHOUSES,etc. The6nest in tberountry. 

BROWNE A LILLY LicL, 

ThamM Sid*. READING Pho« : 5 * 7 - 

Onr Caialogne »» i—ued in erciinmt owiag 
to our eiteneive manufacturer. Kindly mention 
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Coft/tfiufd.l 

and liis signals appreciated. The cost of providing 
such overalLs would be very small and quite out of 
proportion to the additional safety it would bring. 
I am assuming, of course, that the pointsmen are 
really there to assist in preserving the public safety 


and not merely to catch motorists who offend by 
ignoring signals they cannot see. 


ments upset by the Japanese earthquake, a»»d new 
measures* had to be devised at short notice. Dumps 
of Shell spirit (which, it may be recalled, was also 
used exclusively in the great pioneer flights to 
Australia and across the Atlantic) and Shell motor 
oil had to be established in the almost uninhabited 
Aleutian Islands—a task with no small amount of 
risk, and one which might have proved an almost 
insurmountable difficulty but for the splendid co 
operation of the Canadian Government, with whose 
help a vessel was specially chartered. 

It is very well to note that, whilst Britain is 
represented in the flight by only one machine, with 
no financial co-operation upon the part of the Govern¬ 
ment whatsoever, America, engaged in the same 
enterprise, is solidly behind her four aviators, already 
on their way. All expenses are being defrayed by 
the American Government, and their Army and Navy 
have sent groups of officials to different points en route, 
in order to assure there being no hitch in the neces¬ 
sarily involved arrangements. Our official interest 
.seems to be purely “academic," encouraging but 
not particularly helpful under the circumstances. 


™ Some months ago, when the 

The ^yiiiann w^ymann system of c.osed-body 
construction was introduced to 
this country’, I was " told off ’’ b> a n-imber of my 
motoring friends, trade and private, for writing that 
this form of body would ultimately take the place of 
the present heavy construction so beloved by the 
old-fashioned coach-builder. The increasing vogue of 
the Weymann leads me to conclude that the process 
of supplanting wrill be even shorter than I thought. 
It is astonishing how quickly the doubters become 
converted by experience. One motorist I know used 
all kinds of language to me when I told him what I 
thought of the new system, and called all his gods to 
witness that he would not be seen in such a contrap¬ 
tion. He came over to see me the other day in a 
new car—with a Weymann body—of Which he spoke 
with absolute enthusiasm. Being in diplomatic mood 
that day, I did not remind him of his revilings of less 
than six months before ; but I know he reads these 
notes every week, 
and when he sees 

this he will know , w r | | i i i ro 

whom I mean. ' '' ■ '"T 


The World 
FUght 

Organising a world 
flight, such as that 
upon which Squad¬ 
ron - Leader Ajchi- 
bald S. C. Mac- 
La re n ha^ just 
embarked, is by no 
means so simple a 
matter as may be 
imagined. A chain 
of petrol and lubri¬ 
cating oil supply 
dumps has had to 
be established all 
round the world, 

and this work has not been without incident. The fastest speed recorded at the 

The Shell Company, who have placed their organisa- * meeting of the British 

tion at the service of Squadron-Leader MacLaren ' ' Motor-Cycle Racing Club on Satur- 

for the purposes of these dumps, and whose day last—io6^ miles an hour—^was made by C. F. 
petrol and lubricating-oil are being used exclusively Temple on a British-Anzani machine using the British 
by the British representatives, had their arrange- petrol—" B.P." [Cotuimud overUaf. 


THE NEW HOUSE OF BRINSMEAD IN CAVENDISH 
SQUARE: A FINE OLD GEORGIAN BUILDING BY 
ADAM—THE NEW ENTRANCE, WITH FIGURES OF MUSIC 
(LEFT) AND ART (RIGHT) BY MR. GILBERT BAYES. 
Th« famoiu piano firm of Messrs. John B smead and Sons, 
temporarily closed down durine the war, has been reconstructed, 
and has acquired as its head office. No. 17 , Cavendish Square, 
designed by Adam and formerly the home of the Earl of Bess- 
borough. It has been tastefully adapted for business purposes in 
a style in keeping with its architectural character, and the front 
is adorned with remarkable sculptured reliefs by Mr. Gilbert 
Bayes. The figures, which include also one of Science, are painted 
cream colour against a darker background. The new House of 
Brinsmead was opened recently by Lord Howard de Walden. 

Photofrapk by Sidney W. Stu'Ury. 


WITH A LITTLE GIRL AT THE PIANO APPROPRIATELY IN THE CENTRE: A CHARMING 
PANEL IN SCUi-PTURED RELIEF, BY MR. GILBERT BAYES, OVER THE FRONT ENTRANCE 
OF MESSRS. JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ NEW HEADQUARTERS IN CAVENDISH SQUARE 


io6 Miles an 
Hour on “ B.P. 


Read thia extract A’om an 
article which appeared in 
the ^Autocar” of 29.2.24 


F or more than a quarter of a century we have 
been engaged in the manufacture of motor¬ 
cars of the highest grade. The 40 H.P. 
6-cyIinder model of the present day exemplifies 
the advance that has been made in Automobile 
design and construction. It abounds with features 
of outstanding merit, exclusively “ Lanchester," 
and each one has been determined by actual ex¬ 
perience. In coachwork, too. the name signiBes 
excellence of craftsmanship. All Lanchester bodies 
are built in the Lanchester Works with the full co¬ 
operation of the Chauis designers and every Car 
presents a symmetrical combination of the coach- 
builder‘s art and skilful engineering. Photographs 
of the full range of Lanchester 40 H.P. Models 
are contained in our new illustrated Catalogue. 
We shall be pleased to send you a copy. 

THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO., LTD, 

Armoorcr Milh. 88. DcaosSatc, 95, New Bond Street. 
Binaieghani. .Manchcater. Londoo, W. 


“But fine car building it an 
art not so common as may be 
imagined, requiring knowledge 
and experience possessed by 
comparatively lew. How 
many cars possess the refine¬ 
ments to be found in, say, the 
Lanchester } It *s ensemble 
and ...etail are so distinctive 
and original that to even the 
casual observer it has a distinc¬ 
tion and dignity of its own." 


:anburv Park Rond 


In addition to the 40 H.P. Car referred 
to above we are now producing a new 
6 -cylinder Model of 21 H.P., designed 
to meet the demand Jor a high-grade 
Car of medium power. It is almost a 
replica of the "Forty," but In no way 
supersedes or competes with it. Par- 
liculars will be gladly sent on request. 


Azure/v 

POA)PEiA> 

Flora/^ve 

Trefle 

INCARNAT 


Conca.n.tra.lccL 


everywhere. 


FLORAri^ 


Travel the Lancheaier way in Luxury, Comfort and Safety 
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“BAL-LON-ETTE” 

TRADE MARK. 

THE PREMIER LOW-PRESSURE 

CORD TYRE 
MADE IN ENGLAND. 



USERS’ OPINIONS. 


W'cUington Mills, 
Bradford, 

March 19th, 1924. 
Dear Sirs, 

“ Rc the set of tyres you 
supplied recently to our 
order, we have great pleasure 
in stating that our ex¬ 
perience of these on the 
8/18 Talbot Coup6 has so 
far been very satisfactory ; 
especially do we find their 
utility when crossing tram¬ 
lines or greasy patches of 
road, the feeling of anti¬ 
skid being very decided. 
There is no doubt also about 
the more comfortable con¬ 
ditions for passenger and 
driv’er due to the increased 
size of the tyres and com- 
})aratively low pressure. It 
is yet too early to report 
as to the wearing qualities 
of the tyres, but so far as 
we can judge there seems 
to be every probability of 
good service in this respect. 

We enclose our order for 
another spare tyre and tube 
of the “Bal-lon-ette” 
type.—Yours faithfully, 

CRESSWELLS, Ltd.” 


AFTER 5,000 MILES NO 
SIGN OF TREAD WEAR. 

1/3/24- 

Dear Sirs, 

“ I am pleased to inform 
you that I feel nothing but 
satisfaction for your tyres. 

I have now completed 
about 5,000 miles on all 
kinds of road .service and 
in all conditions of weather, 
and the tyres are now singu¬ 
larly free from cuts and 
show no signs of wear what¬ 
ever. The springing of the 
car is greatly improved, the 
minute vibrations being abso¬ 
lutely eliminated and all 
violent shocks very greatly 
subdued. 

In wet weather the car 
now shows practically no 
tendency to skid, and the 
braking greatly improved. 

My car is an 11.9 h.p. 
.Morris-Cowley and I have 
no hesitation in .saying that 
your “ Bal - Ion - ette ' tyres 
were the only addition needed 
to make this otherwise ex¬ 
cellent car practically per¬ 
fect.—Yours truly, .” 


244, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth, 

March 19th, 1924. 
Dear Sirs, 

‘‘Re the “Bal-lon-ette” 
low-pressure tyres supplied 
by you. These were fitted 
to a 7-h.p. 4-seatcr Jowett 
and we are pleased to state 
that the comfort of the car 
is increased immeasurably. 

We were able to sell one 
of these cars two or three 
days ago, very largely owing 
to the riding comfort, and 
are convinced that from this 
point of view the “ Bal-lon- 
ette ” tyres are a vast im¬ 
provement on the ordinary 
cord tyre. 

So far as wear is con¬ 
cerned we have not been 
running the car sufficiently 
as yet to judge the life of 
the “ Bal-lon-ette,” but they 
do not show any wear up 
to the present time. 

Yours faithfully, 
BOURNEMOUTH 
IMPERIAL MOTORS, Ltd.” 


We have made arrangements with 
car manufacturers and can supply 
the leading makes of cars without 
any extra charge for “Bal-lon-ette” 
tyres, so that you can get from us 
your car complete and up to date, 
because no car is up to date that 
has not got the low-pressure tyre. 

Can at 172, Great Portland 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


We undertake to supply you with a set of four 
715 X 115 tyres, including wheels, sent to you pumped 
up to the right pressure ready to put on. Price 
with steel pressed spoke type £20 Is. Od., or 
fitted on disc wheels for £18 Gs. Od. If you 
prefer to go back to your old wheels and tyres, we 
will return you 75 per cent, of the purchase price 
so long as the wheels and tyres are returned to us 
within a month, having had fair wear and tear, that is to 
say, that they have not been damaged by an accident. 


Sia, Wat a for 3 THoi Run 


ASSOCIATED RUBBER MANUFACTURERS, LTD., 

ALMAGAM MILLS, HARPENDEN. 

LONDON : 172, Great Portland St., W. BRISTOL : 100, Victoria St. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : 38, Grey St. 
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atxiut a German car, but an Austrian is rather another 
matter. After all, we don’t hate the Austrians, 
who are quite nice people when you know them, 
and they certainly can build a car. I recently tried 


out a 23-6-6.p. Steyr, built by the people who used 
to make nearly all the machine-guns for the Austrian 
Army. It is a car that really I think many of our 
British makers would do well to study. It is beauti¬ 
fully made — a real ordnance-factory job, showing 


A THREE-TON SILVER NUGGET, THE LARGEST EVER QUARRIED; AN EXHIBIT IN THE CANADIAN 
PAVILION AT WEMBLEY. 

This enormous nugget, which is practically solid silver, a.id weighs three tons, is the largest that has ever been quarried. It 
arrived recently at Wembley, where it has been placed in the Canadian Pavilion at the British Empire Exhibition. Canada's 
main exhibit is divided into two sections, one representing natural resources, including minerals, timber, fisheries, water power, 
dairy produce, and agriculture; while the other section covers national industries .—[Photograph by Special Press.] 


Noise at ^ fancy the powers that be at 
Brooklands Brooklands are rather disquieted 
as to the possible attitude of resi¬ 
dents near the track towards the noi.se of racing, 
cars engaged in competitions 
there. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that in¬ 
junctions have been applied 
for and obtained, restrain¬ 
ing the track authorities 
from committing a nuisance 
by allowing undue noise. 

I really do not appreciate 
where the difficulty comes 
in. It is possible to get 
even a powerful racing car 
silenced within practical 
limits, if only its owner 
can be persuaded to forgo 
the pleasure of hearing the 
boom of an ov'erpowering 
exhaust. The average 
Brooklands “ knut " is a 
jierson of overweening 
vanity, and the noisier his 
car, the greater attraction 
he is supposed to lx; to the 
flapper habitu6s of the track. 

The obvious remedy is to 
insist upon all cars being 
equipped with adequate 
silencers. Speeds may fall 
a mile or two per hour, 
but that is purely a matter 
w'hich affects the aforesaid 
“ knuts,” who like to boast 
about the marvellous speeds 
attained by their cars. 

That is a small thing in 
comparison with racing or 
no racing. 


An Ex-Enemy Car. 


E\ en at this distance from 
the Great War one feels a 
little diffident .about cars coming from ex-enemy 
countries ; but 1 think we should be foolish to 
blind ourselves to the merits of the productions of 
countries against which we fought a few years ago. 
All the same, I don’t think I should trouble to talk 


the most meticulous attention to detail. 1 have 
never .seen a car, no matter what its nationality or 
price, in which fine finish had been giv'en more promin¬ 
ence than in the Steyr. And its road performance 
was on all fours with the 
beauty of its design and 
finish. There is only one 
thing wrong -with the Steyr 
—it is not a British car. 


The Smaller Classes. 


Anyone who contemplates 
buying a car in the smaller 
classes, say from among the 
“ tens ” and “ eleven-p>oint- 
nines,” may well lx; be- 
wldered at the multiplicity 
of choice offered him. There 
are such cars as the 10- 
15-h.p. Fiat—an incompar¬ 
able car in its class, as I 
know from experience; the 
Wolseley " Ten,” also a 
really fine little car ; the 
Humber, which some good 
judges say is just about 
the best British car in its 
class; the irg-h.p. Stand¬ 
ard ; the Singer ; the Hill¬ 
man—this is a car of which 
I have a very high opinion ; 
and the B.S.A. This does 
not by any means exhaust 
the list, but these are familiar 
names that occur to me as 
I write. Incidentally, 1 had 
for the moment forgotten 
the Morris models, the 
Morris - Oxford and the 
Morris-Cowley, which are 
sterling little cars, and quite 
marvellous value for the 
price charged. Indeed, their 
price has no relation to 
their value, since nothing 
is cheap about them but the price. If the .selec¬ 
tion is made from among these, plus others which 
will readily occur to the reader of experience, 
there is no fear of going wrong, a thought both 
grateful and comforting I W. W. 



WINDSOR 


WITH FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES 

R efinement and economy do not always ^o to¬ 
gether. In the Windsor they are blended in a 
unique manner, the result of which is completely 
satisfactory motoring service. This quality-built car 
strikes a new note—it is a medium-sized vehicle of 
luxury type, which can be maintained at no greater 
expense than that of many light cars. 

The Windsor incorporates the latest proved features 
of automobile design, including four-wheel brakes as 
standard equipment. It invites the critical examination 
of the engineer and the practical trial of the ex¬ 
perienced motorist. 

CHASSIS SPECIFICATION. MODELS A PRICES 


4-cyl. entpne. 65 x 102 mm. unit con¬ 
struction ; detachable cylinder head; 
overhead valves; oil circulation by pump ; 
battery ignition ; thermo-syphon cooling; 
dry-plate clutch; 4 speeds and reverse, 
right-h.and changi*; internal expanding 
brakes on all four wheels, electric start¬ 
ing and lighting; 5 detachable wheels 
with 710 X 00 cord tyres; semi-elliptic 
front and rear springs; speedometer: 
clock; patented non-glare illuminated 
dash ; Wefco spring gaiters; oil and petrol 
gauge; luggage grid ; largo tool box .at 
rear with complete set of tools, jack. 

A fay we arrange a demonstration run at your convenience? 

James Bartle £f Co. (Sales) Ltd. 

236a. LANCASTER ROAD. NOTTING HILL, LONDON. W.Il 
TtUphon*: Park 6S93 and 2605, TtUgrams: " BartU 6593 Park, London 
Manufacturers: James Bartle St Co.. Ltd.. Lancaster Road. 

London. W. 11. 


'wo - .‘ieater g* 

£360 


Four . Sealer 

£375 


Coupli with g* in ^ 
latje Dickey £4^5 



Have you thought 
seriously of a car ? 

Perhaps you have—and turned down 
the proposition regretfully as being 
“ beyond your means.” But is it ? 
Very probably you have feared the 
continuous expense of upkeep—the 
repair charges as well as the running 
costs. 

But take a new line of thought, and your 
views will change. Remember that the 
Bayliss Thomas is good for a hundred 
thousand miles without ever a visit to the 
repairer ; that 35 to 40 m.p.g. will very 
possibly represent a saving to you rather 
than an expense. Remember that the initial 
cost of the Bayliss Thomas is the lowest of 
anv car of like quality made. Your agent 
will be able to arrange for you to use your 
car whilst you pay for it -but make sure 
it is a Bayliss Thomas. 


Four-Seater. 

4-c\j. water-cooled overhead 
valve engine. Three forward 
speeds and reverse. Lucas 
electric starting and lighting, 
with five latnps, speedometer, 
spring gaiters, and petrol 
gauge. Double windscieen 
and all-weather side curtains, 
opening with the doors. 

£235 

Without Starter £225 


BAYLISS THOMAS & Co. 


Proprietors. 

THE E.XCEl.SIOK MOTOR CO.. Ltd , 
TYSELEY, BIRMINGHAM. 










NEWS. April 


St>ecial Offer of Fitted 


In the Home or the Club this Table will indeed prove 
an acquisition. Conveniently fitted, and made in a Jacobean 
desi^, it is a most pleasing piece of Furniture. 


Abe^rt illHStraiiffn 
is of the 
Tabu closed. 


OAK SPIRIT TABLE 

(P.S. 6408), of Jacobean 
design. Fitted with two 
pint bottles, five tumblers, 
hve whisky glasses, one 
combined ash tray and 
match stand, and two 
drawers for cigars, etc. 
Made with wll - down 
front, which forms a con¬ 
venient table. 


“There’s no Friend 
like an old Friend 


ITrite to-day 
Jor illustrated 
list of Gifts. 


Silver attd Cutlery 
Salim - Ground Floor 


The “ Major ” said in 1916: 

“ Quite a discriminating 
young fellow, that new Sub 
. . . said he could offer me a 
better cigarette than I was 
smoking . . . Jove! he was 
right too ... A chap who 
can find out a good thing lik^ 
this won't be long before he 
gets promotion . . . must make 
a note to get some.’* 


HARRODS LTD 


LONDON S W 


Beauty—Dignity 
Performance. 


" The Crest is 
the mark of 
Distinction." 


These are the outstanding attributes 
that lift the HUMBER into a class 
by itself. 

There is a sense of satisfaction in 
owning something finer—a car that 
is definitely better in finish and perfor¬ 
mance than anything else obtainable. 

Models from £250 to £915. 


What was true then, is true to¬ 
day, but with these added ad¬ 
vantages :—You get the best 
ribbed Rice paper, and smoke 
no printers’ ink, for on the 
NEW “ Army Clubs ” only 
the best ribbed Rice paper is 
used, and there is 
tamination with printers’ inks. 


HUMBER, LTD., Coventry. 

LONDON: 

City Showrooms: 32. Holbora Viaduct. E.C. 1 
fTssi End Showrooms 9 Esport Branch Offico; 
94. New Bond Street, W.l 
Dealers Everywhere. 


no con 


1 cure of heart diseases, beginning of .irterio-! 
linal cord diseases, women's ills and nerve d 
air, magnificent park and walks in the forest! 
shooting range. A charming, agreeable anc 
or detailed information to the enquiry Office, 24, ( 


Don’t smoke Smoke 

THE HEW 

Cavander’s 


of the Thermal Establishment, 3o</-,VouA< 


and Beating Co., Ltd. 


Cleani 


Cavanders, Ltd., Manchester and London. 
The Firm of Three Centuries. Establishc' 


GLENTHORNE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, 

'Phone : HAMMF.RSMITH btt. 


majesty 

.RDVIl 


The < 

Compressed Air Carpet- 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

MR. SUTRO'S “FAR ABOVE RUBIES." AT THE 
COMEDY. 

T is to be feared that “ Far Above Rubies ” will 
hardly be numbered among Mr. Sutro’s stage 
successes ; and that is a pity, because, with a cast 
at the Comedy including Miss Marie Lohr and Miss 
Marie Tempest, this author had the chance of fitting 
two ])opular artists with parts which might have 
afforded a pretty contrast in comedy acting. If his 
title had meant anything, we might have had pre¬ 
sented as foils to each other two different types of 
womanhood : on the one hand, the perfect wife, 
the pattern of domestic virtue ; and on the other, 
the frivolous, adventurous, and challenging type— 
and here at Mr. Sutro’s elbow were just the actresses 
who could embody the two species. But the Scrip¬ 
tural phrase, unless it is intended ironically, is simply 
grotesque as applied to the heroine of the Sutro 
])lay, and one refuses to believe that any wife who 
loved her husband would Ixi, as she is made, so silly 
a little fool. Indeed, of the two women of the story, 
the one who flirts becau.sc she cannot help herself, 
and enjoys the game, is vastly nearer life than the 
sham-innocent who throws herself at men's heads 
and involves herself in equivocal situations with the 
idea of advancing (whereas, of course, she nearly 
ruin.s) her husband’s prospects. That hu.sband is 
supposed to l)e a Civil servant, and Mr. Sutro does 
not make his tale any the more plausible by offering 
an absurdly fantastical picture of the work and 
personnel of a (Government department. Mr. Bromley 
Davenport and Mr. Rolxjrt Minster provide amusing 
caricatures of departmental chiefs, and Mr. Herbert 


Marshall is pleasant enough as the young husband 
who resents his wife’s meddling with hL career. 
Miss Lohr, however, looks far too demure and domes¬ 
ticated for the heroine’s overtures to old men and 
young to seem for a moment credible, and the burden 
of the play has to rest on the shoulders of Marie 
Tempest, whose sense of fun is as keen as ever, but 
w'ho is not over-well equipjxid here with material. 

"LEAP YEAR." AT THE HIPPODROME. 

The Hippodrome has got a real success in its ‘‘J.eap 
Year ’’ revue, and should soon attract hosts of visitors 
from abroad, as well as from London, to sec how far 
its jolly forecasts of the Wembley E.xhibition com¬ 
pare with the actual thing. Whether Wembley will 
be able to offer them all the glitter and spectacular 
splendour and fun the Hippodrome can promise, 
remains to be seen. But visitors from the Dominions, 
no less than his CGockney idolators, are sure to enjoy 
the humour of Mr. George Robey—whether in coster 
guise, or as Guy Fawkes, or in his burlesque of the 
latest Drury I^ne hero : for, fortunately, this mel¬ 
lowed comedian is afforded plenty of opportunities 
for mirth-making; while two other established 
favourites. Miss Betty Chester' and Mr. Laddie 
Cliff, of Co-optimist fame, can also count on 
e.xtending their circle of admirers. As for the Ger¬ 
trude Hoffman Girls, eighteen in all, their agility 
must be admired, ’ even if their costumes and move¬ 
ments are dubbed grotesque. The other dresses are 
hand.some, and the scenery is uniformly sumptuous. 

"BLINKERS." AT THE SAVOY. 

The acting, notably that of Mr. Horace Hodges, is 
the only thing really worth noting in re.spcct of the 
new Savoy production, ‘‘ Blinkers,’’ the play, with 


its novelettish story of ’’ caste ’’ snobbishness, and 
an impossible quixote of a journalist, being utterly 
unworthy of the talents of either Mr. Vachell or 
Mr. Leon M. Lion, the accredited authors. Where 
in a .sane world can these collaborators have struck 
anything approximating to their London editor who 
’’ searches for copy ’’ in a forest, or tells friends that 
his ’■ subs ’’ mark paragraphs in his new.spaper for 
him to read ? And who is going to believe that so 
outrageous a little cad as they present as a sprig of 
nobility would attract for a moment any modern 
girl who is intent on making her own living ? No, 
the play is negligible ; but out of the character of 
an old wall-paper designer, shy of manner, but genial- 
hearted and rich in wisdom, Mr. Hodges makes a 
wonderfully attractive and life-like study. MLss 
Ren^e Kelly, Mr. C. V. France, and Miss Mary Jer- 
rold are not .so lucky in their parts, but they do all 
that good artists can. 

“YOUNG IMESON.” AT EVERYMAN'S. 

One of the best dramatic efforts of the month has 
been Mr. J. R. Gregson’s “ Young Ime.son,’’ given 
at Everyman’s. This new Yorkshire play, which 
deals with a conflict between father and son—the 
elder man a factory owner, and the younger the 
leader of a strike against his father—does not possess 
such careful technique and so closely woven a plot 
as Mr. Greg.son’s earlier piece, T’Marsdens ’’ ; but 
there is rugged strength in some of its .scenes, and 
it has the recommendation of Ix-ing studied at first 
hand, of being written by a man who knows his North 
country types through and through and can put their 
dialect and their idiosyncrasies on to the stage. It 
also provides a moment of great acting. Mr. Gregson 
[Continued overleaf. 


no HOUSE IS SECURE WITHOUT A WATCH DOG 



Tel. S3 Broxliourne. 


UCoI.RICHARDSON S 
PedigreeAl RED AL ES Triined 

I Jirgest Kennels ini-ngUnd. Open 
daily. Best ladles' euardt and cor 
{Mnions. Safe with cliililren. n 
iluarrelsome. socially traiiu 
nguinst BCRfil.ARS—fruni to gns. 
Pups s Cns.—Wormley Hill. Broi- 
bourne. Herts liuy drive of Lon¬ 
don. or 30 minutes from I.ivcmool 
.street. Gel “WATCH BOGS, ilieir 

Traiiilne and Management," by 

Lt. Colonel KiCHAJiPSON. Pub¬ 

lishers, Hutchinson, all Booksellers, 
or A nthor, y/A, post gd. 


jo 






LLOYD’S 
EUXESIS, 

FOR EASY SHAVING. 

without Uie use of Soap, Water or Brush. 
Put B Tub* in your Kit Bag. 

The 1 Jthel of the OR ICINA L and 

GI'.NUINE Euxaais is printed i 

with Black Ink ONLY on kYallow 

Gromid. and bears this TR A DI- 
MARK 

We bought the business with the re 

nurk, and goodwill Irom the Eieci 

late A. S. Lloyd. The genuine is 

factured ONLY at our Factory. 

Frcm aU Chemisti. Hainirttttri, Ox. 
Wholesale only: 

R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 

Berners Street. W . and City Road, 



Oakeys WELLINGTONj 

Knife Polish 


The Onginal Prsparation for Claaning and Polishing Cutlery 

and an SteaL Iron, Bcasa, and Copper articles. Sold in Canisters 
at jd., 6d., St IS., by Grocers, Ironmongers, Oilman, dec. 
WalHngton F.iiMry and BUck l..ead Mills, (xmdon. S.R. I. 


OUR 

ANAGLYPH 

MASK COUPON. 


Please send me One Anaglyph 
Viewing-Mask. I enclose stamps 
iThree-halfpence, Inland ; orTwo- 
pence-halfpenny, Foreign] to cover 
Postage. 

. 


Jleidreis_ 


To THE illustrated LONDON NEWS 
(Aaaglypli) 1 5, Euex Street, Loadon, W.C. 2 . 



700 pairs only, hemstitched sheets, 
thoroughly reliable quality. Size: 
3X3 yards. 

Price 20/. per pair. 

Beautiful Irish Linen Sheets, hem¬ 
stitched and laundered. 

X 3} yards, 69/6 per pair. 
X .ij .. 93/6 per pair. 


Marshall i 

SNELGROVE 

' — ■ riEBENHAMS. LIMITED 

VERE STRE ST AND • OXFORD STREET 


LONDON >5^1 i 


Wrile for Catalogue. 


For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 

Goddard’s 

PlatePowder 

Sold everywhere G*? F 2'6 &4fe. 


KliliJM 

►Asthma cure^ 

The Standard Remedy For Over SO Year* 

quickest remedy for Catarrh. Ordinary Col 
and Asthmaiic Troubles. At all Chemists. 4 b Ml a ti 


RED 

WHITE 

BLUE 

For Breakfast & after Dinner, 
lo making, nse LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than OBDINABY COFFEE 


]VST OUT. 




n/nr 


Cr/tathr 


F I LXE R 


BARDEN 

DEVELOPMENT. 

BY 

T. GEOFFREY W. HENSLOW, 

M.A., F.R.H S.. 

Author of “Garden Construction,” etc. 
Every Gardener’s Guide to 
garden alterations, garden de¬ 
velopment, garden improve¬ 
ment, garden maintenance. 

Advice from experience. 

IS/- NKT. 

London : DEAN & SON, Ltd.. Debretl House, 
29, King Street, CovenI Carden, W.C. 2. 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 

IN 

CREPE-DE-CHINE 
TEA FROCKS 

FOR PRESENT WEAR 


Special Price 5916 

O..S. 21 /- extra. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


“ Rica.” 

Useful Tea Frock in good 
quality crepe - de - Chine, 
depicting the tunic effect, 
which is caught in at the 
hips and tied self 
.sa.sh. In all col¬ 
ours and black. 


Use Cuticura To 
Clear Your Skin 

The daily use of Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment does much to cleanse 
choked pores, rid the skin of pim¬ 
ples and blackheads, relieve itch-1 
ings and irritations and restore thej 
skin to velvety softness Cuticura 
Talcum also is ideal for the toilet. 

Bom li., Txleiun IxSd., Ointment li.34. nad 2i.6d. 
Sold everywhere. Hritish Depot: T. Newbery A 

27, Oh&rUrheoM 8^,, leondoa. E. 0.1. 

BHT* Try our new Shaving Stick. 
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Many beautiful crea- 

tions may be 

seen at 

Woollands. 

All re- 

present the 

Correct 

Mode at 

most 

Moderate 

Prices. 


HARRODS 

Novelties in Ivom 


What more suitable Gift 
or Presentation could be 
made than ‘ something 
in Ivory,' lastingly service¬ 
able and always looking new, 
such novelties as these— 
which are typical of the 
new displays at 
Harrods — cannot 
fail to please. 


SOLID 
IVORY 
MA TCHBOX 
CASE, 

to take a s>,an~ I 
dard safety- \ 
matchbox. 


THE LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, Ltd. 


Publishers, Authors. Illustrated Press Agents, &c., should apply 
to the above Agency in all matters dealing with arrangements 
for reproducing Illustrations, Photographs, &c. Sole Agents 
for “The Illustrated London News,” “The Sketch, &c. 

lO, ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, E.C. 4. 


Of all Chemists throughout the Empire 




HARRODS LTD 


The Aseptic Skin Dressing 


SOOTHES AT A TOUCH. 


HOME PRICES; 1/3 and 3 /-. 


BABY'S 
TOILET SET 
Comprising solid 
Ivory Brush with 
good quality 
bristles; Powder 
Jar, with solid 
Ivory top; real 
Ivory Comb; fitted 
Pin Box. Com¬ 
plete in case. 


S3 15 0 


NOVELTY SHAVING BRUSHES 
In solid Ivory, filled super quality real 
Badger. Suitable for Club / 


Selected from the larfe collection 
in the Toilet Brushes Section, 
adjoining Sih’er ana Cutlery Sec¬ 
tion, on Harrods Ground [Floor. 


Skin Rashes and 
Eczema 


All Eruptions, Rashes, Skin 
Sores, Blemishes, and Skin 
Disorders of all kinds are 
Soothed and Healed by 
GERMOLENE. 

Mr. Cyril Manns Statement. 

In a letter from the Bowling Green, Hanley Castle, 
Worcester. Mr. Cyril Munn sap ; “ I feel it my duty 
to write and thank you tor the benefit I have 
received from the use of your wonderful 
Germolene. Six months ago a rash appeared 
which spread nearly all over my body. I tried 
everything I could think of that would be 
likely to effect a cure, but all to no purpose. 
At last, however, T was advised to give 
Germolene a trial, and now I am pleased to 
say I have got rid of my trouble completely. 
In fact, I am so pleased that I tell every¬ 
body about it.” 


Use Germolene for 

Eczema, Rashes, Ulcers, Piles, 
Itching, Cats and Burns, Skin 
Eruptions, Ringworm, Chapped 
Hands, Chilblains, and all 
Itching or Ulcerated Surfaces. 

AWARDED GOLD 
MEDALS AT FOUR 
LEADING 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 
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CoMlinMAl.] 

himself hits off his old Imeson capitally. Mr. George 
Merritt, Miss Nadine March, and Miss Dorothy 
Holmes Gore, all three call for praise. But Miss 
Louise Hampton, with the familiar situation of a 
woman learning of the death of an estranged husband, 
gives a performance of such emotional sincerity, 
such quiet power, as to eclipse for the time being 
everything done by competent colleagues. 


INSECT ABSURDITIES: MEMBRACIDS FROM BRAZIL 

(See llluttrationi on Page j88.) 

D escribing Ws remarkably interesting photo¬ 
graphs of Brazilian Membracids, reproduced 
on page 588, Mr. L. G. Saunders, M.Sc., F.E.S., of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, writes : " Tliis family 
is one of the most fascinating in the whole class 


to apple-trees by the egg-puncture which the female 
makes in the twigs ; the wounds never heal up, but 
grow with the twig until large scars are formed; 
these weaken the branch, and it finally breaks under 
the weight of its fruit. 

" The strange appearance of these insects is due 
to the abnormal development of the thorax, the 
head being pushed dowm in front and show’ing nothing 


of insects, on account of the endless variety of from the side but the bright, beady eye. The thorax 


At Messrs. Vickers' Yard, Barrow-in-Fumess, will 
be launched, on May 20, the Orama, the first of the 
two new steamers at present building for the Orient 
Line, Both these steamers will be of 20,000 tons 
register and 20,000 tons h.p., and will be oil-driven. 
They will be 658 ft. long, 75 ft. broad, and 63 ft. 
deep. No first-class cabin will be without a window 
or port-hole, and there will be a larger number of 
single-berth cabins than on any other ship afloat. 
A handsome model of the Orama has just been placed 
in the window of the Orient Line Branch Office, 
14, Cockspur Street. 

In the equipment taken on board the Vulture 
amphibian flying-boat by Squadron-Leader Maclaren 
was included an interesting item which shows what 
care has been taken to render the expedition as 
independent as possible in the matter of repairs. This 
was a miniature brazing and soldering set, including 
blowpipes and a small cylinder of dissolved acetylene 
for light brazing and soldering work. In case of the 
need for more acetylene, Squadron-Leader Maclaren 
has a list of nearly fifty places on his route where 
the C3'linder can be recharged. The set was supplied 
bj' Allen-Liversidge, Ltd., through Messrs. Vickers. 


grotesque and extravagant shapes assumed by its 
members. They are known as Membracidae, belong¬ 
ing to the order Homoptera, and their closest rela¬ 
tives are the common Frog-hoppers, or 'Spittle-bugs,' 
w’hich make the ‘ cuckoo-spit' on grasses and other 
plants in early summer. Central America is con¬ 
sidered their headquarters, and by far the greatest 
number are lound there; but they have spread right 
round the world, and up into cooler countries ; we 
have two modest species in England, but they are 
not often encountered. 

" Like all the Homoptera, they live by sucking 
the juices of plants, the young wffich have hatched 
from the eggs of one or mere females congregating 
in a colony on a twig or plant. In this state they are 
slow-moving, and attend strictly to the business 
of feeding; but with the growth of wings they become 
active, moving about freely and jumping and flying 
if disturbed. The early stages are frequently attended 
by ants, who come for the honey-dew secreted, just 
as in the case of the Aphides (Green-fly), and some 
Scale insects. The Membracids cause no appre¬ 
ciable damage by their feeding, but in North 
America there is a species known as the Buffalo Tree- 
hopper {Ceresa bubalns), which inflicts severe injuries 


grows right back over the body, and may be pro¬ 
duced into spines, horns, knobs, and every conceivable 
fantastic structure." The remainder of Air. Saunders' 
article is given under the photographs. 


At Boumville Messrs. Cadbury have installed, 
in one of the girl-workers' dining-rooms the " Cafe- 
taria " system of serving meals in a canteen, which 
abolishes " waiting " from the point of view of cus¬ 
tomer and staff alike. Messrs. Cadbury are, we 
believe, pioneers in adopting this American idea in 
an English industrial c*inteen. The girls pass in a 
queue before a long counter, selecting their food. 
At the end the checker totals the cost and issues 
a ticket for the amount. This ticket the customer 
hands w'ith the money to the cashier. The system 
is superior to any method employing waitresses in 
point of quickness, economy, cleanliness, and accuracy. 
Before it had been in operation a week at Bourn- 
ville, it enabled several hundred girls to serve them¬ 
selves with a hot dinner in fifteen minutes. The 
fact that nobody but customers themselves handles 
the food makes especially for popularity with manage¬ 
ment, kitchen staff, and customer ahke. 


YOUR CHANCE TO WIN £500 

Simple Fascinating Competition for anyone with a Sense of Humour. 

In this week’s EVE you will find particulars, rules, and entry coupon for a 

unique competition. The first prize is £500, the second £^o, and the third £20. 

In addition there are 25 Consolation Prizes of and 100 Folding Kodak 
m / * Hawk Eye ” Cameras. 

finish off a Nutshell Novelette illustrated by nonsensical 
I y pictures to be taken from the advertisement pages of EVE. The novelette 

f I / appears in this week’s number of EVE, and when you have studied the story and 

\i the pictures for a few moments, you will grasp the idea at once, 

i I ^ THE LADY’S PICTORIAL A sense of humour, a pair of scissors, a copy of EVE for the next few weeks . . . 

^ M with which is incorporated and the £$00 may be yours 

TheWoman\Supplcmcnt. 


THE LADY’S PICTORIAL 

with which is incorporated 
The Woman’s, Supplement. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ONE SHILLING. 


LAUSANNE—OUCHY. 
HOTEL MEURIGE 

100 rooms—30 bathrooms. 
Inclusive terms : Fr. 12 to 16 per day. 


THE AU-THE-YEAR-ROUND 
RESORT. 

B hours from Southampton. 

Tho mott equable climate. 
The moet reasonable terms. 
Appif/or season terms 
(Jnly-Sept.J 

CRYSTAL HOTEL cl. incl. from 3.C fr. (about 6/-). 
ftOCHELET HOTEL incl., from *5 to 35 fr. (about 5/.). 



A REWARD of 100 POUNDS •theTllustr7te” 


DINARD, BRITTANY 





For bald-headed and beardless. 


■Bolsain during 8 days, '___ 

■d to grow on all bald-headed persons or persons with thin hair, 
imos * is the best product of the modem science of this domain, 
beinif the only balsam which really produces hair and beard eren on 
persons of old age. •• Conios" bnnes the Dormant Papillc of the 
hair to jrow again after haring been used in a few days, and within 


If this Is not true we will pey 

a net amount of 100 Pounds j 

I^B sU beU-beeded ainl bcardleti persons, or persons with thin I 
uir who luTe nted tbc Comet-Balua for tkrec wcokf witliotit 
any reaalt. 

One parcel of" Comos" costs SI, 2 parcels cost SI 15 

“Coroos" gires to the hair and beard a becoming ware, as wed as a 


l|jyQmTl 


IS 1 14 7 

I 16 S 17 0 

st Iw paid in advance, direct t 



Orlik BruyPre 
Antufues are 
obtasnable in 
all Popular 
shapes from 
most good to¬ 
bacconists 
throughout the 
world at 10/6 
# 1216,accord¬ 
ing to shape I 


I recommend this 
BRUYfiRE ANTIQUE 

It is a very good pipe—the best that can be made from hard¬ 
ened bruyere root. As a practical pipemaker, personally 
concerned with the standard of every pipe that bears my 
name. I recomrnend the BRUV£RE ANTIQUE to all 
who are enquiring for a cool-smoking briar of handsome 
appearance. My breaking-in ’ process assures sweetness 
from the first pipeful. My individual control of the manu¬ 
facturing side allows de Luxe quality at moderate prices. 

Sec that all piPes are stamped “OItIiZX’*-ffO«fC other is genuine. 

Js. ORZ.ZX (Est. 1899) PIPE MAirUFACTVREll, 
62, BARBZCAir. Z.OimOtt. E.C.I., E10-GZ.Am>. 


'"KpAice. 17a. Strand, in Knglish money; by cheques crossed 
" The National Provincial & Onion Bank of I-ngland, Limited ” ; 
or by Post OHice Orders, payable at the East Strand Post 
Office, to Thu Illustrathd I-ondon .News anh Sketch. 
Ltd.. ,73. Strand, London. W.C. a. _ 

NICE. 

ASTORIA 

Best comfort—Large garden. En pension 
from 45 to 75 frs. First-class C^uisine. 






I Shrewd iudi 
I I ORL7K 1 

i!lllllll■]| 


Ewish ot St Clement Danes, la the County of London, by The Illustrated London News and Sketch, Ltd., 172, Strand, aforesaid; and 
Printed by iLtusrRATEs London News end Seetch, Ltd.. Milford Lane, W.Ca-SaTUEDay. April s. Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, 190 J. 



















OirVATTEP ft 


uir^. 


For those who prefer a very 
fine Liqueur Whisky— 
“GLEN MORAY ’93“ 
15A per bottle. 


Our Kingdom. 


Our Distilleries, Glen Moray ^ Glenlivet and 
Glenmorangie, are famous, both. Together, with our 
interests in others, they assure the requirements of our 
blends. We are Independent—ruled by no Combine. 


MACDONALD & MUIR, LEITH, SCOTLAND. 

LONDON OFFICE: 25, HAYMARKET, S.W.l 


12/6 per bottle. 


for short. 


Accumulating fine Scotch Whiskies, grown 
mellow with the years, we find ourselves to-day— 
in a period of scarcity — possessors of one of the 
largest stocks in the hands of any one firm. 


These facts account, in part at least, for the 
Consistency, Maturity and Quality of “ HIGHLAND 

Queen." 


Only seven brands of Scotch Whisky have been selected for sale ! 
at the British Empire Exhibition, is one of them, : 
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BISCLUXS 

are not the ordinary 
water biscuits.Tiy them 
and you will appreciate 
the difference.. 

ort{yfy 

CARR & CO. LTD 

CARLISLE 


SMART HATS FOR 
PRESENT WEAR 


equal the charm 
athi distinction 
of a " Fair Isle" 
Gown, with hat 
to match. Inter¬ 
pretations of this 


d finished with cuff* 
d b«*1t of leatiier to 


colourintt! 


On Near Left. 

Younx LadM*' Coal 


NEfV HAT in pedal straw and 
ribbon,^ or whole shape in satin, 
na^ty and brown. 


This Hat will be found in 
our Ground Floor Millinery 
Department. 


HARVEY NICHOLS & CO, LTD., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W. 1 


INEXPENSIVE 

AND 

ATTRACTIVE 
SLIP-ON 
TEA FROCK. 


“Mona” 

Attractive slip-on Tea Frock in 
printed crepe niarocain, wiilithe 
draped bodice and handkerchief 
skirt, tied at back with self sash 
and daintily finished cream 
georgette collar and cuffs. In 
good combination of colourings. 


Price 


SMART WHOLE CUT 
PATENT SHOE. Fine 
Steel buckle. L XV. heel. 

Price 63/- 


Marshall! 

SNELGROVE 

" DhubNHAilS. U.M1TED - — 


DhubNHAilS. U.M1TED - —■ 

VE RE 8TREET AND • OXFORD STREET 

- LONDON W I = 



















































XT TSTR AT ED L QN i )o>j NEWS. 


Aprit. 


UNIVERSAL- ALL-WOOL WEATHERraoOF 

r ^ exclusive — INEXPENSIVF 


‘ new Cloth will an 

disiinrHv "*■' beautiful 

‘ ■stinctne character of the dehig, 
Its super-weatherproof qualiiies and 
t nexpensiveness . 

Manufactured exclusively fer us bv 
most famous of ^ 

WEST OF ENGIAND MANUFACTlIRf 

WOOL. 

These cloths are 
virgin wool wi:!. 
lure of any kind of adultei'li’t! 

DYEING. 

1^?*,nothing but dy 
the highpt class are admitted 
being taken to ensure the purity 
ness of the colours. ^ 

WEAVING. 

The weaving is done by weavei 

descendants of families who I 
connected with the weaving ind 
generations, this being a distinct 
tant factor in jirodiicing well-wo' 

finishing & PROOFING. 

In all the suKsequent finishing r 
every^thing that a long experience 
manufacture can suggest has be< 

in the double pioofing. which is 
of these cloth-s, the best .and most 
system is most carefully carried on 


. ^ made entirely from 
•ithout the slightest ad 


Your 

Spring Visit 
to America- 
S.S. LEVIATHAN 
sails APRIL 22nd, 

SOUTHAMPTON - CHERBOURG 
to NEW YORK. 


“UNIVERSAL” C( 

IS been specially designed 
ort with a smart and diifni 
unsurpassed for Town C 


can be obtained 


ready TO WEAR 

or to order in any of the r 

UNIVERSAL CLOT 

AT ONE PRICE 

T-,. ^ O Guineas 

this Coat IS made also for Ladies at 


AGENTS 


in an thi Prh.rl^al Tmims 
United Kingdom are stockur 
’!• A ante and address ot n 


Overt, 

agent 


1 he highest expression of luxury and comfort 
Many exclusive features. 

Rllz-Carlton Restaurant-Paul Whiteman Band. 
Famous for Cuisine and Service. 

Book Now to secure the Best Accommodation. 


’P/'Hiatinn. 


d /uit fnrticuiat\ 


•efuest. 


tJLSrER HOUSE, 37. CONDUH STREET. LONDON. W.l 


IT ^ instalMg 

" it free/ 1 


§ls^ 

5 !!??;; / 


O THER SAILINn.S 

From SOUTH.AMPTON and CHER 

PRESIDENT HARDING April I2t} 
GEORGE WASHINGTON April 20tl 
- April 25th 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT May 3rc 
LEVIATHAN May 13th. and Tues 
3 weeks thereafter 


Choose an aM.S.I. Wirele.ss Receiver ant 
>ou get the best ever made—our name 
>our guarantee of that-and because we 

of"?hi'mo^fadditional certainty 
of the most perfect results obtainable 

• h Send for your copy. 


lay every 


COWTESY - COMFORT—SAF ETY_SPEED 

UNITED STATES LlMgg 


MARCONI SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENT Co., Ltd. 

an ... OFFICE : ^ 


DUDDEN HILL LANE, DOLUS HILL, N W 1C 

(WlI.LESDEN 2617 & 26,8) ’ 

SHOWROOMS 


LONDON 

3, Cockspur Street, 
S.W.I 

Tel.: Gerrard 5820. 




PARIS 

I. Rue Auh( 


d9l33. 


SOUTHAMPTON 

3 & 4, Canute Road. 

Tel. : d02l. 


1 .11' 

,I< ,i< |||I IIIIM/Mimmiiii III 

ii' III I,III liiimiiiiiiiiiii"i"' ' 


And leading 
Travel Agents. 


iii!l f" 


liiw 
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wonderful freshness. 


Remember the three strengths and the two jprices: 

COUNTRY LIFE 

1 f. per 

X 02;. 

(Mild and Medium) 

COUNTRY LIFE 

10^ ^0? 

(White LabelX 

; o 

o /P 


A Whiff of Freshness 


The engaging freshness that distinguishes 
“Country Life’’ Tobacco is not easily come 
by; it is largely a matter of the scientific, 
painstaking care devoted to its packing. 

Open a 1 - 02 ;. or 2-02,. packet of this good 
tobacco and you will find it encased in three 
separate wrappings—an outer wrapping of 
tinfoil and two inner layers of glacine and 
parchment. Within these triple walls the 
ripe autumn^tinted mixture is kept immune 
from damp and drought alike. 

Besides the “ old and original ” mixture you 
can also buy the new White Label “Country 
Life a little fuller and also a little cheaper, 
but of the same high quality and the same 


TOBACCO AND CIGARETTES 

John Player fe? Sons, Nottingham. Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain 6? Ireland), Ltd. 


CT 11 





■ 
■ 


■ 

■ 
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'\¥\ 
Is Your Hair 
Unruly? | 

If so, just try 
Anzora, and you 
v/ i 11 fi n d how 
e^ily and effec- 
: tively the hair is 

controlled and 
kept neat and tidy 

Anzora Cream for greasy 
scalps and Anzora Viola 
for scalps. Sold by 
Refuse all Chemists, Hairdressers, 
substitutes Stores in 1/6 and 2/6 
(double quantity) bottles. 


London La^ep 

is tiiG onlg Lagsp Bggp supplkd to 
■tlie Bpitish EinpiPG Exhibition 


li^ht opDopk 
■with ihe peal 
Xa^ep flavoup 


■ MASTERS THE HAIR 

^ Anzora Perfumery Co , Ltd. 

I Willcsdm Lane, London, N.W .6 



dryad furniture 

Comfort & Pleasantness 

of design arc always happily com- 
Dineci ;n a Dryad chair, together with 
a strength and lasting tpiality not 
found in any other cane furniture. 
The label "Dryad Uurniturc' must he 
on every chair <>r it is not gniinne. 
Cat. from B, Dept. Dryad Works,Leicester. 










BREWED BY BARCLAY, PERKINS S C2 LT? SOUTHWARK.5.E.1 



^ TOURS 

fej^METROPOLE 
■M HOTEL 



CARj 


n 6 


^ Company LT? 

196. York Road. King’s Cross, N. 7 

^CARPETS SHAMP OOED. CARPETS DYED. 

COLLECTION AND DELIVERY FREE. 
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H.M. THE KING WILL OPEN 
THE EXHIBITION ON APRIL 23 rd. 


Start in an Indian 
jungle, realistic to the 
very grass brought 
from India. Enter 
Burma through the 
bridge-house of the fa¬ 
mous Arakan Pagoda 
of Mandalay, thence 
into a walled West 
African city. 


Next you are among 
the plantations of 
Nyassaland, where 
cotton and tobacco are 
growing, and so on¬ 
wards to a South 
African ostrich feum. 
You can lunch on a 
luxurious South Afri¬ 
can train or eat sharks 
fins in Hong Kong. 


Wembley’s mighty spectacle will be the British Empire gathered from the 
five continents into one vast city. 

In buildings of their own designs, the Dominions, India and the Colonies will 
present in a setting rich with splendour, the picture of their daily life and activities. 

The ancient civilisation of the East, the primitive life of the African villages, will 
be seen side by side with the latest scientific wonders that British skill and 
genius have devised for the comfort and enrichment of mankind. 

Wembley was chosen for its accessibility ; it can be reached from 126 stations in central 
London in an average of eighteen minutes. Tubes, trains, trams, and buses will provide 
an unending stream of transport, and new wide motor roads have been specially built that 
motorists to Wembley may avoid traffic congestion. 

Through the great gates a congregation of Nations extends over 216 acres. Countless 
flower gardens are intersected by glistening waterways and fine broad avenues. Hundreds 
of electric vehicles and the world’s first “ Never stop ” railway will convey visitors over 
fifteen miles of loads. 

300,000 visitors will be able to see the Exhibition day by day without confusion and 
in comfort. Restaurants in profusion will seat 30,000 persons at one time. Great care 
has been taken that all tastes shall find food to their liking, and at prices that will 
suit all purses. Visitors to Wembley may lunch in South Africa, take tea in India, and 
dine in New Zealand, Australia or Canada. 

Wembley’s Amusement Park, the largest ever built, contains 1,000 thrills and side 
shows. The entire world has been combed for attractions. 


On a water stage in 
the British Government 
Pavilion, you will 
witness great naval 
engagements. Then 
come the forests o f 
Newfoundland, 
orchards of Canada, 
sheep farms of Austra¬ 
lia and New Zealand. 


On your journey you 
will meet many strange 
peoples, you cross the 
great ornamental lake 
to the vast Palaces of 
Industry and Engi¬ 
neering, where all the 
manufacturing activi¬ 
ties of the United King¬ 
dom are assembled. 


The BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 

APRIL-OCTOBER 1924 

JOIN THE EMPIRE FELLOWSHIP; SUBSCRIPTION £2 2s. including season ticket. 

admission Is. 6d. CHILDREN 9d. 








NEWFOUNDLANI 


TRANSMISSION 


NEWSPAPER 


SATURDAY. APRIL 12. 1924 


Europe, and the United 


)f America 


Great Hritain. the 


Strictlv Reservi 


ines and Letterpress 


The Copyright of all the Editorial .Uatler, both Engr 


ON HOLIDAY AT BIARRITZ, AFTER HIS ACCIDENT : 

ON THE GOLF COURSE ; 

The Prince of Wales, ^vho left England .rr a holiday at Bianitz last week, is 
already benefiting by the splendid air cf that delightful seaside resort, and is rapidly 
recovering from the effects of his accident. Our photograph shows him on the 
Biarritz golf link.s, with General Trotter. The Cairn terrier which the Prince is 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES AND HIS CAIRN TERRIER 
WITH GENERAL TROTTER. 

' holding is a great favourite, which H.R.H. bred himself. The Prince as our 
photograph sho.vs-is already looking much better, and has been enjoying motoring 
to St. Jean do Luz and ather places near Biarritz. He has also been at the 
Casino to watch the dancing since his arrival. 


I’lloTOC.RAPl 
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A X7H.A.T amuses me most, about the debates on 
» » " St. Joan,” is that the modern mind, which 

failed to prove that her inspiration was entirely 
clerical, has now started to prove that it was entirely 
anti-clerical. Anatole France and Bernard Shaw, 
the two great sceptics of our day, seem to have flatly 
contradicted each other about her. The French 
freethinker tried to suggest that she was the mere 
tool of a clerical conspiracy. The English, or rather, 
Irish, freethinker represents her rather as a mere 
rebel against clericalism. The moral superiority is 
all with the Irishman ; for Mr. Shaw is as generous 
as M. France was mean. Moreover, there is some 
truth in the view of Mr. Shaw, while there was not 
a shadow of truth in that of .-Vnatole 
France. He said, or suggested, that 
St. Joan carried about with her every¬ 
where a mysterious priest and promp¬ 
ter, who seems to have worked her 
hke a doll, as Svengali worked Trilby. 

From this reverend gentleman came 
all the originality, the visionary fore¬ 
sight, and the revolutionary genius of 
Joan of Arc; but he preferred to' 
whisper it to a common country' girl 
from Lorraine rather than to say it 
out loud, and get the credit for it 
for himself. Of this talented man 
not a trace can be found in all the 
really vast and voluminous records 
that we happen to have about St. 

Joan and her period. Of course, the 
whole thing is simply impudent in¬ 
vention and blank humbug, for any¬ 
body who knows anything about St. 

Joan and her jjeriod. It is as if some¬ 
body were to tell us that a typist or 
a shop-girl had been heard to .say 
that she had always been respectable, 
and wouldn't steal or get drunk. It 
is as if he W'ere then to say that she 
must be in daily communication with 
a Nonconformist minister, who was 
probably hidden in her desk, or shut 
up m her cupboard. From nobody 
except a Nonconformist minister could 
these moral counsels possibly come. 

If anybody said that, we should 
tell him he was a fool ; for the idea 
that theft and drunkenness are dis¬ 
reputable does not need nowadays 
to be traced to anybody, for it 
known to everybody. So, in the 
mediaeval world, the idea that a virgin 
might conquer the powers of evil was 
known to everybody. Joan applied it 
with heroism and genius because she 
happened to be a genius and a heroine ; 
but the morality for which she stood 
was quite a popular morality. And 
the distinguished French sceptic and 
humanitarian had the highly liberal 
and enlightened purpose of insinu¬ 
ating three things: first, that a poor 
peasant could not be so intelUgent ; 
second, that a woman could not be 
so brave or so original ; and third, 
that a popular sentiment could not 
find expression in a genius. 

But there is another aspect of all the discussions 
about St. Joan, especially as conceived by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, that might well be worthy of more attention 
than it has received. The time when the reformer 
or the rationalist thought it a sign of enlightenment 
to scoff at Joan of Arc, or score off her in any 
fashion, has obviously passed away'. A man would 
look as much of a fool from the modern standpioint 
in continuing to call her a fanatic, as continuing to 
call her a witch. It is amusing to note that there 
has been a sort of gradual retirement of the ration¬ 
alist attack at this point. The most famous sceptic 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 

of the eighteenth century, Voltaire, w'antonly insults 
the heroine of the fifteenth century. The most 
famous sceptic of the nineteenth century, Anatole 
France, only' ventures to patronise her and try to 
explain her away. Shakespeare in the sixteenth 
century, in many way's so romantic, is blind to her 
romance. Shaw in the twentieth century, pro¬ 
fessedly so anti-romantic, is even dazzled by that 
romance. All this is obvious, and is one of the real 
examples of the world being enlightened through a 
pr(x:ess of time. If ever there W'as a historical 
personality that in the long run literally' conquered 
all its enemies, it was that of St. Joan of Orleans. 
Englishmen as much as Frenchmen, Protestants as 


much as Catholics, agnostics and atheists as much 
as Christians, have surrendered to that strange 
Amazon. It is now assumed by everybody, and 
especially by Mr. Shaw, that her voices and \'isions 
were of larger and higher things than any known 
to the world around her ; that they were leading 
her onward as she was leading the world. All agree 
that, while the Church may have been wrong, it is 
certain that the Saint was right. 

And yet this is exactly what such rationalists 
might quite rationally dispute. For. if Joan was a 


leader in advance of her age, where was she leading 
her age ?■ • If she was a reformer, what was her 
reform ? What new thing was it that she stood 
for, as against all the old things of her own religion 
and civilisation ? The answer is obvious. The new 
thing was the Nation, the idea of nationality in the 
form that we call nationalism : the right of certain 
European groups to regard themselves as units and 
ultimates, as things possessing separate popular souls. 
Now, some of us very strongly agree with her in this. 
But not all of us do ; and certainly not all of ner 
new admirers. Those who look for nothing but 
an international system, ignoring flags and frontiers, 
ought really to go back to the Christendom that 
existed before Joan of Arc. Jeanne 
d’.\rc waged the greatest and one of 
the first of the great national wars ; 
not the first, for something of the sort 
had already been done by' William 
Wallace in Scotland, and by some of 
the great chiefs in Ireland ; but all 
these were much more mixed and 
dubious quarrels, full of feudal ambi¬ 
tion and purely local as distinct from 
national sentiment. Joan, so original 
in every' respect, was supremely origi¬ 
nal in this : that she appealed from 
first to last to France, to something 
that was larger than the feudal unit, 
but smaller than the CathoUc unity. 
Since she died a nation has been a 
sacred thing ; indeed, patriotism has 
been sacred to many to w'hom no¬ 
thing else is sacred. But there seems 
no reason why those to whom patriot¬ 
ism is mo/ sacred should see aiiy'thing 
particularly sacred in Joan of Arc. 
We may well be glad that tliey do ; 
for it proves that their sympathies are 
larger than their theories ; or in other 
words that their hearts are larger than 
their minds, as well they may be. 
But there is nothing logical in their 
notion that a saint oppressed by 
bishops and lawy'ers must be on the 
side of what they call progress and 
truth. As a matter of fact, this saint 
was on the side of what they' call 
reaction and international hatred. 
She was the patron saint of Nation¬ 
alism. Patron saints of international¬ 
ism could be found easily ; not after 
her time, but before it. 

For the whole world in which 
Christianity originally rose was a cos- 
mopoUtan world. It was the w'orld of 
the Roman Empire. It was practic¬ 
ally what Mr. Wells calls a World 
State ; and it is curious that Mr. 
Wells should so fondly desire a World 
State and so furiously hate the only 
World State there hais ever been. 
Perhaps it is something hke a deli¬ 
cate intimation that, if Mr. Wells 
ever had one of his own Utopias, he 
would hate it as soon as he had it. 
Perhaps he would hate it as much as 
he hates the World State of Rome. 
But, anyhow, the Church undoubtedly 
first appeared in the World State of Rome. In the 
earliest phase of the Middle Ages, at least, it was 
almost as cosmopolitan as Rome. Consequently the 
early Church simply glittered like a constellation 
with cosmopiolitan saints and sages ; that is, with 
holy men who talked of humanity as one brother¬ 
hood, and who had never so much as heard of a 
nation. St. Joan of Arc was simply the proof that 
the Christian spirit could create nations out of 
Christendom and saints for the new divisions. Yes ; 
St. Joan certainly was leading the world ; but she 
was leading the world away from the World State. 



THE FIFTH EARTHQUAKE IN ENGLAND THIS YEAR : DAMAGE AT NO. l, VICTORIA STREET, 
SOUTH NORMANTON. 

England experienced an earthquake—the fifth this year—late on the night of Friday, April 4. The district 
affected was the Alfreton coalfield, which is in Derbyshire, on the borders of Nottinghamshire. South 
Normanton has been described as resembling a town that has been shelled. Damage was also done at 
Alfreton, Riddings, Pinxton, Mansfield, and Matlock Bath. The earthquake was caused by a settling-down 
of rocks along " fault lines ” in the strata. [Photograph by Topical.\ 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 

remarl^able Anaglyphs printed in ** ^he Illustrated London News” of March 8 and March 29 aroused so much interest that it has been 
decided to publish others of equal importance from time to time. Readers who have not already obtained an Anaglyph viewing-mask under the 
conditions printed in our last issue may obtain one mask by filling up the Coupon printed on page 668 of this issue, and forwarding it, 
accompanied by postage stamps to the value of three-halfpence {Inland), or twopence-halfpenny {Foreign), addressed to “ '^he Illustrated London News, 
{^Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. Although there are no Anaglyphs in this issue, application should be made at once, so as to 

be ready for the next publication. 
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THE WATERLOO BRIDGE CONTROVERSY: CAUSES OF THE SUBSIDENCE. 

DRAWN SPECIALLY FOR -THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS- BY G. H. DAVIS. (COPYRIGHTED.) 



POSITION OF SUBSIDENCE 


DIP IN ROAD 
DltTlMCTLV VISIRU 


DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION & FOUNDATIONS 


PROPOSED WIDENING 


ADOITIONAL width walk PRtStMT WIDTH OR ROAD 

apraoximatilv jo feet 7FtWiM 98 Ft. 


THE FATE OF “ THE FINEST BRIDGE EVER BUILT NOW IN THE BALANCE : DIAGRAMS SHOWING DETAILS OF THE STRUCTURE 
OF WATERLOO BRIDGE, WHICH HAS DEVELOPED AN OMINOUS SUBSIDENCE, AND OF THE PROPOSED WIDENING. 


The scheme for the reconstruction and widening of Waterloo Bridge (owing to the 
recent subsidence), at a cost of about £1.(X)0,000. now before the London (^unty 
Council, has caused acute controversy, in which not only architects and engineers 
have participated, but men of eminence in art and literature, including Sir Squire 
Bancroft, Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. Frank Brangwyn, Sir Martin 0>nway, Sir 
Sidney Lee, and Mr. Bernard Shaw. The bridge was designed by John Rennie, 
and was opened on the second anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo, June 10, 
1817, and has been described by Sir Reginald Blomfield, the well-known architect, 
as, “ from the astbetic point of view, the finest bridge ever built.” The Improve¬ 


ments (Committee of the L.C.C. said in a statement accompanying their report to 
the Council: “ The bed of the river in and towards the centre is composed of 
gravel, bat underlying the gravel is the London clay. . . . The thickness of the 
gravel bed Is relatively small. Under the masonry of the third and fourth piers 
from the Lambeth side the gravel is only about 9 ft. to 10 ft. ; consequently, 
piles of the length shown on Rennie’s drawings would pass right through the 
gravel and be standing in the London clay. ... In 1082-84 the late Metropolitan 
Board of Works expended about £62,000 in laying concrete slabs around the 
timber platforms with the object of protecting them from erosion or scour.” 
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VISITED BY 4000 PEOPLE ON THE OPENING DAY: 

' Photographs by the ** Times " 


A STRANGE AMD RARE SPECIMEN FROM THE AMTIPODBS IN THE »ZOO’* AQUARIUM: 
THE AUSTRALIAN LUNG FISH. 


MUCH ADMIRED NT THE KING AMD QUEEN DURING THEIR PRIVATE VISTT 
TO THE AQUARIUM : A MAJESTK LOBSTER. 


FISH DEAR TO THE HEART OF IZAAK WALTON AMD HIS DISCIPLES: A WKKED-LOOKIHG CREATintE WHOSE POWERFUL TENTACLES AND CURIOUS 

A GROUP OF S POTT ED TROUT. THE AQUARIUM: THE OCTOPUS LURKING 

The great Aquarium at the “Zoo," which is declared by those who have seen others to be the finest in the world, was opened to the public for the first 
time on April 7. By noon over eight hundred visitors had come in, and up to six o’clock the total had reached 4000. Such evidence of the great interest 
taken in it by the public affords hope that the additional gate-money will pay the heavy cost of upkeep, and help towards a sinking fund for the capital 
outlay. The Aquarium is open on every week-day, the charge for admission being sixpence on Mondays and a shilling on other days. The King and Queen 
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THE WONDERFUL NEW AQUARIUM AT THE “ZOO.” 

(Copyright), C.N., and Alfieri. 


am. OF THE TURTLE TRIBE WHO ALSO ATTRACTED THE ATTEimON OP THEIR 
MAJESTIES t THE HAWK-BILLED TURTLE. 


CHANGES OF COLOUR FASCINATED THE KING AND QUEEN WHEN THEY VISITED IN A LARGE SEA.WATER TANK CONTAINING VARIOUS OTHER FISH, CONGER EELS, 

IN THE SHELTER OF A ROCK. AND KING CRABS : SPOTTED DOG FISH. 

paid a private visit to it on April 1, and were fascinated by the exhibits, more particularly by the octopus, the crabs and lobsters, and the turtles. The King 
was also greatly interested in the mechanical arrangements for the circulation, filtering, and aeration of the water. Their Majesties congratulated the Council 
and staff, and declared that the Aquarium was a valuable addition to the Gardens, both from the scientific and popular point of view. On April 5 the Aquarium 
was formally opened by the Duke of Bedford, President of the Zoological Society, for a private view by the Fellows and their friends. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: A PICTORIAL NEWS BUDGET— 

Photographs by Topical, I.B., and the ‘‘Times." That of Millet's 





V 






BAREFOOT RITUAL DANCING IN A HEW YORK CHintCH IN DEFIANCE OF THE BISHOP : RESUMING WORK UNDER POLICE PROTECTION AFTER 

EURHYTHMICS on the feast of the ANNUNCIATION AT ST. MARK’S-IN-THE-BOUWERIE. AT WEMBLEY EMPLOYED TO DECORATE THE 



FACED WITH A POUTICAL CRISIS IN SOUTH AFRICA : SPONSOR OF f THE RENT RESTRICTKMIS BILL OVER WHKH THE MINTED BY AETHELRED THE UNREADY : AN ANGLO- 

GENERAL SMUTS, WHO A FEW DAYS AGO ANNOUNCED GOVERNMENT WAS DEFEATED : MR. JOHN WHEATLEY, M.P., MINISTER SAXON COIN FOUND IN NORWAY—PART OF A RANSOM 

A DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION PARLIAMENT. OF HEALTH (ON THE LEFT). RAISED BY MEANS OF THE DANEGELD. 

The Rector of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, New York. Dr. W. N. Guthrie, has introduced into his services rhythmic dances by barefooted girls, in defiance 
of Bishop Manning, of New York, who has deprived the church of episcopal administration. A ritual dance was performed on Sunday, March 23, in honour 
of the Annunciation, before a large congregation, including 75 clergy invited to act as a jury. Dr, Guthrie, whose object is to revitalise the Church, denies 

that such dances are innovations, and claims for them the sanction of ecclesiastical tradition.-The girl art students engaged on painting the Exhibition 

buildings at Wembley refused to descend from the scaffoldings when the strike began, saying that they were professional workers and not concerned with the 

dispute. The strikers used threats of violei.ce, and the girls had to stop, but they resumed operations next day when a large force of police appeared on 

the scene. Later, most of the men started work again.-The National Gallery of Scotland has acquired, through Mr. D, Croal Thomson, Millet's important 

picture, ** Les Botteleurs" (The Haybinders), the^ original study in oil, painted at Barbizon in 1849, for his larger work now in the Louvre. During the war 
the house of Millet’s daughter at Rheims was seized by the Germans, but the picture, then in her possession, had been safely removed to a cellar at Maries, • 
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INTERESTING EVENTS RECORDED BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Picture by Courtesy of the National Gallery of Scotland. 


BEING THREATENED BY STRIKERS : GIRL ART STUDENTS SAVED FR<»I THE GERMANS AT RHEIMS, AND JUST ACQUIRED FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF SCOTLAND : 

BUILDINGS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. MILLET’S «LES BOTTELEURS " (THE HAYBINDERS), THE ORIGINAL STUDY FOR THE PICTURE IN THE LOUVRE. 



tribute from AETHELRED the unready to THE ON POINT DUTY BENEATH A LARGE YELLOW UMBRELLA : WITH HIS PET PANTHER : KING FEISAL, WHO RECENTLY 

VHONGS: ONE OF A LARGE NUMBER OF HIS COINS A BRITISH POUCEMAN IN WHITE TUNK AND HELMET, ON READ HIS SPEECH FROM THE THRONE AT THE OPENING 

LATELY FOUND IN NORWAY. A PEDESTAL, REGULATING TRAFFIC IN RANGOON. OF THE IRAQ ASSEMBLY. 

near Laon.-On April 7 General Smuts, the Premier of South Africa, announced the Dissolution of Parliament owing to the result of a bye-election. In 

view of the consequent General Election, the Prince of Wales has postponed his South African tour.-The division on the Rent Restrictions Bill, the Second 

Reading of which had been moved by Mr. J. Wheatley, Minister of Health, resulted in the defeat of the Government, on April 7, by 221 votes to 212.- 

On the Bukn Islands near Stavanger, in Norway, have been found some 320 coins, including 160 of Anglo-Saxon origin, all but one minted in the reign of 
Aethelred the Unready (A.D. 975-1013). He constantly paid large sums, raised by means of the Danegeld, to buy off Viking raiders from Norway and Denmark. 
There was also found a beautiful buckle, with gold obverse decorated in Norwegian filigree, and bronze reverse with a design believed to be Irish. It is 

considered the finest example of gold-work of the Viking Age that Norway possesses.-At the opening of the Iraq Constituent Assembly at Baghdad, on 

March 27, King Feisal, dressed in Sherifian robes, read hio Speech from the Throne. He commended the Anglo-Iraqui Treaty, and said that Iraq needed the 
j help of Great Britain and the League of Nations. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE, 


Fby, Totical, LufBBKT (Batb), Kxystomb Vi*w Co. 


LONG PROMINENT IN 
CHESHIRE : THE LATE 
SIR GEORGE DIXON, i 


A PROMINENT BANKER 
JHE LATE MR. W. F 
\ COURTHOPE. 


A ROYAL SOCIETY AP¬ 
POINTMENT : PROF. O. 
W. RICHARDSON. F.R.S. 


NEW ARTS’ DIRECTOR 
FOR BRITISH OPERA : 
MR. FREDERIC AUSTIN. 


EX - HEADMASTER AT 
OSBORNE : THE LATE 
PROF. C. GODFREY, M.V.O. 


LIBERAL M.P. FOR 
WELLS : THE LATE 
MR. T. B. SILCOCK. 


A VISITOR FROM HONG - KONG 
MISS MARY HO TUNG. 


INDIGNANT AT BEING ACQUITTED WHILST “HIS GALLANT COMRADES” WERE 
CONDEMNED : GENERAL LUDENDORFF (5rH FROM LEFT), WITH HERR HITLER (6ra) 
HIS ASSOCIATE IN THE NATIONALIST REVOLT AT MUNICH, AFTER THE VERDICt’ 


PRUKIPAL OF ST. HUGH’S COLLEGE, OX¬ 
FORD : THE LATE MISS E. F. JOURDAIN. 


A WELL-KNOWN DECORATIVE ARTIST 
THE LATE MR. G. C. HAITE, R.I. 


THE NEW ORDER IN SPADf: KING ALFONSO (LEFT) WITH THE MARQUIS DE 
SSTELLA AT THE SWEARING-IN OF RECRUITS FOR THE MADRID GARRISON. 


ENTERING HER CARRIAGE TO ATTEND THE SWEARING-IN OF RECRUITS IN THE 
CASTELLANA AT MADRID: THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


Professor O. W. Richardson, F.R.S., of King’s College, London, has been appointed 
to the third of the research chairs of the Royal Society endowed by Sir Alfred 

Yarrow. Bt.-Colonel Sir George Dixon had long been associated with public 

life in Cheshire, where he had been Deputy Lieutenant and Chairman of the 
County Council. In 1866 he served with the King’s Own Borderers against the 

Fenians in Canada.-Professor Godfrey in 1905 became Headmaster of the Royal 

Naval College at Osborne, and when it was closed was appointed Professor of 

Mathematics at Greenwich.-Miss Mary Ho Tung recently arrived in England 

ior the British Empire Exhibition, from Hong Kong, with her parents. Sir Robert 

.and Lady Ho Tung.-Mr. W. F. Courthope was a director of Williams Deacons 

Bank.-Mr. T. B. Silcock, M.P., was found dead in his bed-room on April 2, 


kneeling in an attitude of prayer. He was an architect and had been twice Mayor 

of Bath.-Mr. Frederic Austin is well known for his work in arranging and 

conducting the music of “ The Beggar’s Opera,’’ in which he at one time took the 

part of Peachum.-Miss E. F. Jourdain had been Principal of St. Hugh’s College. 

Oxford, since 1915, before which she had been Vice-Principal for thirteen years. 

Under her rule, the College greatly expanded.-The trial of General Ludcndorff, 

Herr Hitler, and their associates for high treason ended on April 1. General 
Ludendorff was acquitted. Herr Hitler was sentenced to five years in a fortress, 
but will only have to serve six months, and will then be released on his own 

recognizances, the rest of the sentence being suspended.-The King and Queen of 

Spain recently attended the swearing-in of recruits for the garrison at Madrid. 
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BEATTY’S JUTLAND FLAG-SHIP “SCRAPPED”: BREAKING UP THE “LION.” 


Photographs by Special Press. 














SPECIFIED FOR “SCRAPPING” IN THE WASHINGTON TREATY AND SO NOT PRESERVED AS A “VICTORY”; THE FAMOUS BATTLE-CRUISER “LION” 
BEING BROKEN UP AT JARROW—A VIEW FROM THE BOW TO THE BRIDGE, SHOWING THE GUN-TURRETS AND CONNING-TOWER DISMANTLED. 



THE MOST BATTLE-SCARRED OF BRITISH CAPITAL SHIPS THAT SURVIVED THE WAR: H.ICS. “UON”—WHICH FOUGHT IN THE ACTIONS 
OF HELIGOLAND BIGHT, THE' DOC-GER BANK, AND JUTLAND—IN THE HANDS OF THE SHIPBREAKERS—LOOKING TOWARDS THE BOW. 


Strong protests were made against the decision to “ scrap " the famous battle¬ 
cruiser, H.M.S. ” Lion.” which was Admiral Beatty’s flag-ship at Jutland and 
saw more fighting in the war than any other British capital ship. She was 
in the action of Heligoland Bight, three weeks after war began ; and in the 
Dogger Bank engagement, when the ” BlQcher ” was sunk, she was holed below 
the water-line. In the battle of Jutland she had one of her turrets blown 
from her deck, and was only saved from destruction by the heroism of an 


officer who flooded a magazine and gave his life to save the ship. It was 
hoped that the ” Lion ” might have been preserved as a national monument, 
like Nelson’s " Victory,” but the Admiralty pointed out that this was impossible, 
since she had been specifically mentioned by name in the Washington Treaty 
as one of the ships to be “scrapped." In pur issue of April 5 we gave a 
photograph of the “ Lion ” leaving Rosyth (whence she had sailed for Jutland) 
on her last voyage, to the shipbreakers’ yard at Jarrow-on-Tyne. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


By J. D. SYMON. 



'Wki 


T wo books of the week might each have had for 
epigraph oo the title-page Meredith’s lines^ 

Poor thfaig n greater than aU thiiiga are: 

Women and hones, and power and war. 

War alooe is explicitly mentioned in the title of one of 
these volumes, but frcmi that subject power and horses 
are inseparable; and as the theme of the other book is 
love, or an important manifestation of love, it is neces¬ 
sarily a book in which wom«i play an important part. 
These works, founded on the oldest wd most universal 
themes in the literature of the world, cannot fail to appeal 
to a wide circle of readers. 

The appeal, however, will not be quite the same in each 
case, nor will the books interest the same public. For 
one—the book on love—is frankly a popular cmnpilation 
that has some pretensions to be critical, but will not 
alw'ays pass critical muster on certain points of detail; 
while the other—the story of war—is the work of a scholar 
whose authority on his subject comes as near finality as 
fallible human learning may. This hint of the pundit 
need not discourage cht deter the general reader, who is 
apt to turn away from what-he calls the "highbrow” 

• abominable term), for in this case the " learned Episte- 
mon,” as Rabelais would say, “ instructs us with lively 
and vocal documents," from which all suggestion erf 
Dr. Dryasdust has been purged away by the winnowing 
tan of a delightful and persuasive literary style. 

Here let me digress a little further, and indulge in 
reminiscence not altogether irrelevant. The name of the 
author in question, no less than his subject, takes me 
back to an evening now rather more years distant than 
1 care to count. The scene was the Junior Common 
Room of a College famous for traditions rather ecclesias¬ 
tical than military, but at that time it was the home <rf 
a later Oxford Movement entirely concerned with secular 
warfare. These were the early days of the University 
Volunteers—irreverently nicknamed at the time the " bug- 
shooters,” and held in light esteem for their flaring red 
coats. The time was to come when they, or their suo- 
cesstxs, would justify their existence abundantly in the 
World War. They held on their course smiling, guided 
and stimulated, at the College in question, by the pioneer 
of the cyclist corps, the late Professor Cook Wilscm, who 
combined Platonism appropriately enough with enthu¬ 
siasm for the art of war. He foresaw the time when " our 
r.uardians ” would have need, above all things, of military 
training. 

On the evening to which 1 refer, the warlike philosopher, 
with the beard like Jove’s, had cmnmandeered the Junior 
Common Room for an entertainment to be conducted by 
Senior Members of the University; but Jimiors were 
welcome, and they attended in good force, for to many 
<if them the sport afoot provided a new sensation. Professor 
Cook W’ilson was to play Krieg-Spiel with other military 
enthusiasts. Some part in the game was taken by a Fellow 
of .Magdalen, Mr. (now Sir Charles) Oman, author of the 
book that started me off oo this track of personal memories. 

I forget the precise details of the problem, but I think 
the general idea was the advance of an .rtill^ or trans¬ 
port colunm to a point at a cross-roads, to effect a junction 
with its main body, before the enemy could come within 
striking distance of that point. It was a race again.«t 
time, which the spectators, moving between the two rooms 
where the opponents had laid out their separate maps 
and pieces, followed with breathless interest. The scale 
of the manceuvre seemed large in those far-off days, when 
strategy had still something of the Waterloo touch, despite 
the increased range of guns ; but, in the light of what 
has happened since, it looks a tiny enough operation. 
Motor-transport was thoi undreaihed of, and the column 
crawled forward at a snail’s pace. If my memory serves 
me, it did not arrive in time. That is now neither here nor 
there. The point is that in the home of lost causes, during 
chose middle ’nineties, certain farseeing men, by profession 
Humanists, were awake to those sterner realities which 
Lord Roberts spent his later years in pressing home on a 
country largely indifferent. What seemed to many the 
useless hobby of a few misguided dons is now admitted 
to have been propaganda of vital national importance. ^ 


Legion was doe to the growing supremacy of cavalry. 
" By A.D. 450 the cavalry was all in all, the foot-soldiery 
bad fallen into disrepute, and the very name of the Legion 
was almost forgotten.” With this account of purely 
military changes. Sir Charles has interwoven in outline 
the story of the gradual drawing in of the outer defences 
of the Empire, as its power declined. Similarly throughout 
all the successive periods under review, be maintains this 
substructure of more general history. 

He considers the early Middle Ages, the period from 
Charles the Great to the Battle of Hastings, the Byzan¬ 
tines, the Crusades, down to the Battle of the Marchfeld 
in 1278 , with which the first volume ends. The second 
volume opens with a discussion of Arms, Fortification, 
and Siegecraft between iioo and 1300 . The next section 
gives a most interesting account of the development of 
the longbow (of Welsh origin), and of the part it played in 
the campaigns in France and Spain between 1337 and 
1396 . The rest of the volume is occupied with the intro¬ 
duction of firearms and its effect, together with a detailed 
examination, in part retrospective, of the military system 
and wars of the Swiss; the Italian Guelf and Ghibelline 
struggles, and the often unreal and farcical campaigns— 
mere manoeuvrings for position—of the later Condottieri. 
The final sections of the wwk deal with Eastern Europe 
and the Near East ( 1250 - 1500 ), and Western Europe in 
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the fifteenth century. The documentation of tbe book 
anil satisfy the precise critical scholar; but it is never 
allowed to interfere arith the flow of lucid narrative which 
makes the wewk most attractive even to the layman, who 
anil be delighted in particular with the brief, but always 
vivid, reconstructions of old battles and the descriptions 
of tactics and weapons. To these the maps and illustra¬ 
tions are an invaluable auxiliary. Without making any 
concession to popularity. Sir Charles- Oman has made a 
wmrk of exhaustive historical erudition acceptable to 
Everyman. 


two people in the world, and must be to a great extent 
cryptic to tbe outsider. There is but one letter in this 
book that is from first to last the outpouring of passion, 
a love letter indeed ! It is Byron’s. But even that moves 
us very little. It falls far short of Julia’s famous letter 
in •• Don Juan.” The fictitious love-letter wins. 

The playful intimacies and pet names used by Mozart 
sound atrocious in German, and more atrocious still in 
any attempted English translation. Heine to his wife 
seems to use a language of devotion that comes perilously 
near lip-service, and he descends constantly to common¬ 
place details of ill-health. To Camille Selden he is more 
affectionately playful, but his fun is still very German, 
and there is little to suggest the master of tbe love lyric. 
What to lovers themselves is precious, tends to appear 
silly when it is. read by the cold eye of a third party. 

.Mr. Charles has made the daring experiment of attenqit- 
ing to analyse and classify the love letter. He considers, 
not without justice, although proof is difficult, that love- 
letter writing is now a lost art. He asks which of our 
young people of to-day could write a love letter worth 
keeping. If he had his way he would have classes in all 
the schools to teach our adolescents “ in love with loving ” 
not only how to love, but how to say so. The idea lends 
itself to amusing speculation. The practical demonstra¬ 
tions in class might be po{)uiar were they practicable; 
but one seems to see them break down in inextinguishable 
laughter. And the system would necessarily be confined 
to the co-educational schools. As for the literary side of 
the instruction, how would so delicate a fiower as the love 
letter c‘scape the blight of the academic 

Imagine a lecture begiiming somewhat on this wise: 
“ Yesterday, ladies and gentlemen, we were considering 
the case of two young people, of whom one (for the sake 
of argument, the male) is considerably attracted towards 
the other, obviously the female, while the female has as 
yet given no sign that the liking is reciprocated. You 
will remember tbe line of [xrocedure indicated and the 
appropriate form of epistle suggested. To-day we are to 
go a step further, and consider how the girl is to reply to 
the communication, supposing (a) that she remains quite 
indifferent to the other’s advances; ( 6 ) that she is not 
indifferent, but uncertain of her own heart: and (c) that 
she returns the affection ardently. In the third instance, 
it will be necessary to consider the young man’s position 
and obligations minutely, and to instruct him in the most 
favourable means of approach to the lady’s father.” By 
this time, it is to be feared, Cupid would have flown out 
of the window, and the class would be entirely in tbe hands 
of Momus. 

No, a policy of laissez fairs is the only rule for love. 
Tbe ingenious author’s proposal will not do. It is as 
unsuitable as his attempt to reduce the intangibilities of 
the perfect love letter to a reasoned system, historical and 
critical. I am inclined to advise the reader to confine 
himself to the examples of great love letters quoted. He 
will find there much entertainment, or, as Kai Lung would 
say, many agreeable Half-Gong Strokes of Gravity- 
removing devoid of Inelegance. 

The translations often leave something to be desired, 
and once at least the actual mistranslation is surprising. 
When we find the title of Stranger’s famous lyric of 
Bohemian Paris, “ Le Grenier,” given in Eng^ as 
" Gamer,” we suspect a too casual and trusting use of 
the dictionary. Thackeray’s charming version of the poem 
would have kept Mr. Charles right, and would have directed 
him safely upstairs to “ The Garret.” 

The ideal and intangible treatment of love (in close 
connection, by the way, with war of the civil (»der) finds 
an excellent and rather unusual example in a little novel— 
in effect, a long short-story—“ Star of Earth,” by Morris 
Dallett (Heinemann ; 7 s. 6 d.), the work of an American 
writer, who knows how to be strong without those violences 
of language and crudities of method which discount so 
many otherwise praiseworthy efforts of his yotmg com¬ 
patriots. It is a tale of action and yet of contemplation, 
not perfect in expression, but stiff in its final result 
nearer to dream-life than to reality. 


It was some four or five years after that Krieg-Spiel 
evening at Oriel that Sir Charles Oman first published 
his •• Art of War in the Middle Ages,” which has now been 
reissued, revised, and greatly enlarged, under the title 
A History of the Art of War in the Middle Ages 
from the Fourth to the Fifteenth Century ” (2 vols.; 
Methuen; 36 s.). The authw warns his readers that he 
has not written a book of annals, but a treatise on the 
art of war. He makes no claim to have described every 
normal military incident within his period. But his chmee 
of salient examples is so happy that the account of charac¬ 
teristic strategy, tactics, and military organisation in suc¬ 
cessive periods has the effect of coherent and continuous 
'ustory of a wider sort. Many readers will realise, perhaps 
lor the first time, how marvellously the consideration of 
purely military affairs serves to illustrate and unify the 
m riod under discussion, even in its political and social 
jsiM'cts. It provides a (Simmon factor and key that one 
often seeks for in vain in other works dealing with the 
transition from the later Roman Empire to the Middle Ages. 

The period covered by the two volumes is A.D. 378 to 
( and the record begins with tbe transition from 
Roman to Mediaival forms in war. The author describes 
the passmg of the Legiwi, the most characteristic symptom 
r>i the period between the middle of the third and the 
liiuldle of tlic fifth century. The disappearance of the 


To tom now from war to love. The other book before 
me is " Love Letters of Great Men and Women,” 
from the Eighteenth Century to the Present Day, edit^ 
by C. H. Charles, Ph.D. (Stanley Paul; 12 s. 6 d.). The 
subject-matter is undeniably attractive, but I doubt 
whether love letter upon love letter throughout a whole 
volume is altogether wooing to the reader who tries to 
take the book continuously. I have found it a little 
cloying, despite the diversity'of styles and sentiments— 
diversity sufficient in all conscience, for there are upwards 
of 150 epistles, more or less impassioned; but the proper 
and most enjoyable use of the volume is to reserve it for 
occasional dipping. It would make an excellent bed-book, 
although now and then pages occur that are more s<^porific 
than the best kind of bed-book should be. Some of tbe 
greatest of these lovers were amazingly matter-of-fact in 
their correspondence. 

Cynics might refuse to include in such an anthology 
the letters of married people (married to each other, that 
is) ; but there are exceptions. The Brownings, for example, 
contrived to keep their post-nuptial letters on the high 
level at which they approached marriage. But they were 
terribly diffuse. Browning’s letter of proposal runs to 
a thousand words at least. Perhaps the teest love letters— 
apart from those of fiction—never come to light; and 
that, after all, is as it should bi*, for they concern only 


It is the story of a young merchant seaman, a simple 
yet imaginative creature. Max Lantern, victimised by 
cunning and callous rascals. In the port of Laragan, Max 
finds himself caught in the toik of a revolution, and is sent 
ashore to rescue the daughter of the murdered President. 
It is no business of his, not even in the line of his duty, 
but he accepts the situation, and, in strange bewilderment, 
does what he can, at the cost of his life. It is a tense, 
hot little drama, fuff of subtle characterisation of many 
naticmalities, and bizarre in its delineation of passiem— 
often almost bafSingly elusive, but never aimle^. It is 
romance set in tbe modem key; a book of curious 
originality and qne it would be a loss not to read. 

Among recent works of fiction worth noting are the 
following: “ The Cathedral Folk ” (John Lane; 75 . 6 d.), 
by Nicolai Lyeskov, a Russian contribution to the fiction 
of the Minster, recently so much discussed; " According 
TO Their Deserts,” by Cherry Veheyne (Coffins; 7 s. 6 d.), 
a book that marks further progress in an author who is 
making a reputation ; and " The Coast of Folly,” by 
Coningsby Dawson (Hutchinson; 7 s. 6 d.). Mr. Dawson’s 
r vogue in America has never, curiously enough, found its 
counterpart in this country, on which he has claims, for, 
although strongly influence by American methods, he is 
an Englishman, and a Merton man at that. Perhaps his 
new lxx>k will marie a turning point. 
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A TRIUMPH OF GOLF GENERALSHIP; THE LADIES’ VICTORY AT STOKE. 

Photograph by S. and G. 



MISS JOAN STOCKER AND MISS CECIL LEITCH (R.), WITH MR. T. A. TORRANCE 
AND CAPTAIN A. G. PEARSON, WHOM THEY DEFEATED. 


AFTER THEIR MATCH : MRS. ALAN MACBETH AND MISS MOLUE GOURLAY (R.), 
WITH MR O. C. BRISTOWE AND MR BERNARD DREW. 


WITH MRS. ALAN MACBETH ; MRS. WETHERED, THE MOTHER OF MISS JOYCE 
WETHERED. 


MR. BERNARD DREW, MISS GLADYS BASTIN, MISS D. R. FOWLER, 
AND MR. E. NOEL LAYTON DISCUSSING THE SITUATION. 


WITH MR R H. DE MONTMORENCY AND MR ROGER WETHERED, WHOM 
THEY DEFEATED: MISS DORIS CHAMBERS AND MISS JOYCE WETHERED (R). 


WITH MR G. RUSSELL. MRS. G. RUSSELL, AND MR. A. RUSSELL : MRS. CAUTLEY 
(WITHOUT HAT), WHO WAS THE “HEROINE OF THE DAY.” 


For the first time, the result of the annual Ladies v. Men match at Stoke Poges 
resuited in a victory for the feminine golfers, and the triumph has been described 
as one of logical and courageous strategy. The odds given by the men were 
the usual half, but the ladies, having always lost the match when taking these 
strokes at the odd*holes, decided to have them at the evens, and to play the 
Foursomes before lunch instead of after. The result of this arrangement was 
that in the morning the ladies won by three matches to two. In the afternoon 
Mrs. Cautley may be described as the heroine of the day, for, with nine out of 


the ten singles played, the men were one ahead in the singles. Mrs. Cautley was 
one down to Mr. C. G. Osborne at the fifteenth, and there was a stampede 
to watch the end of the match. She won the sixteenth and seventeenth, thus 
becoming one up and " locking the door" for the men; and the eighteenth pro- 
vided a thrilling finish, as Mrs. Cautley had to hole a putt of a yard and a-half 
in order to halve the last hole and win the match for the feminine players—a 
feat which she " pulled off ” like a brave golfer. Thus the Ladies won by 
8 points to 7. 
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By Dr. Thomuu Ashby, D.Liil., FS.A~, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Director of the British Schoot at Rome. 




[The following article is a continuation of that in our 
last issue, where Dr. Thomas Ashby described 
recent discoveries of ancient tombs near Rome, 
on the Via Appia and the Via Triumphalis.l 

A nother five or six miles along the same road 
(the Via Triumphalis, to the north of Rome), 
we reach the site of the famous Etruscan dty of 
Veil. Most people will have heard of the Temple 
of Apollo which came to light there a few years 
back, with the splendid life-size statue of the god 
in terra-cotta (part of a group representing the theft 
of the sacred stag of Apollo by Heracles, while Hermes, 
and perhaps Artemis, watch the scene). From such 
a statue, as has already been pointed out, we can 
form a very good idea of the statues whicli adorned 
the great Temple of Jupiter on the Capitol at Rome, 
which, we are told, were the work of one Vulca, an 
artist of Veil, and belonged to the same period. And 
fragments of the architectural decoration of the 
temple have come to light also—some of the fine 
antefixa, as they are called—the ridge tiles with 
heads in relief which came along the lower edge of 
the sloping roof. The heads show two types of the 
river-g^ Achelous (Figs. 15 

and 17) and two types of r_-!_!____ 

Medusa (Fig. 16), both of 
which are shown in the 
photographs (on page 644), 
be^des a head of Silenus 
(not illustrated here). 

Other remains of Veii 
have also been investigated 
of recent years — notably 
those on the acropolis of 
the dty, the so-called Piazza 
d’Armi, which is separated 
from the rest of the site 
by a narrow neck. Here 
ren^nants of a gate and 
part of the defensive wall 
have been brought to light. 

The gate (Figs. 2 and 3) 
had' originally one opening. 

^4 ft. wide ; but two others 
were added later. Still 
later, in Roman times, they 
were closed. The dtadel 
was then no longer occupied 
by dweUings, and a part 
of it was certainly used for 
burials. It has not been 
possible to excavate by any 
means the whole area, and 
the most prominent building 
that has come to light is 
still the large elliptical cistern 

(Fig. 4)— if so it be ; others FIG. 1.—WITH GAULISH 
•conjecture that it is the FOUND IN 

lower part of a huge hut PAoUt 

used for some pubhc pur¬ 
pose—which was found by previous excavation in 1913. 

Before we go further afield, it would be well to 
speak of what has been done and found in other 
places in the environs of Rome. At Ostia, the andent 
port of the dty, situated on the left bank of the 
Tiber, and not far even now from its mouth, work 
is bdng actively continued. The most interesting 
discovery from a historical point of view has been 
the finding of the original nucleus from which the 
dty developed. This was, as excavations have now 
shown, a rectangular fort measuring some 210 by 140 
yards. Two of its four gates he under the Decumanus, 
the main street of the town of the imperial period, 
und their foundations have been laid bare. The 
gate towards Rome has three openings, one behind 
the other. The other two gates he under the founda¬ 
tions of the two prindpal temples of the later town, 
the lofty Capitohum (generally known as the Temple 
•of Vulcan,* but erroneously), and a newly discovered 
but much destroyed building, which may be the 
Temple of Rome and Augustus (Fig. 7). Fragments 
of its architectural decorations in marble have been 
brought to hght ; but its massive base has been 
robbed of the stone walls which once carried the 
external colonnades. 

Of the modernity of the domestic architecture 
of Ostia I have already spoken in The Illustrated 
London News of Jan. 28, 1922. 

The Alban Hills, so prominent a feature in the 
southward view from Rome, were a favourite place 

* Fif. 4 shows this temple on the right, a buflding which may be 
the Curia, or council chamber, in the centre, and on the left a court- 
yaid and surrounding shops, already Ulustrated in The lUustraUd 
London Nnes. Jan. *8. 19*2. 


of residence in ancient da)rs, and the vineyards which 
now clothe their southern and western slopes con¬ 
ceal the remains of many a country house of classical 
times. These buildings were decorated with marble 
columns and wall linings, and adorned with fine 
works of art, sometimes, though rarely, the original 
works of Greek sculptors. More often a Roman of 
moderate means would content himself with a copy ; 
but these are often of considerable merit and interest, 
inasmuch as they may bring back to us some lost 
work 'of a Greek master. 

Thus, not long ago, was found in a vineyard 
below Aiida. an ancient country house, in the 
domestic chapel of which stood a colossal statue 
(Fig. 14) of Artemis, 9J ft. high, not shown here 
as the huntress, but in a far more stately form 
clad in dignified draperies falling to the feet. It is 
probably copied from a work of Pheidias, the sculptor 
of the Parthenon : the body has distinct affinities in 
type to the famous statue of Athena which stood 
within the sanctuary, while the head is the replica 
of a type represented by the so-called Hera Famese, 
now in the milsenm at Naples. 



FIG. 1.—WITH GAULISH SHIELDS (PELT.E) AS A DECORATIVE DESIGN: PART OF A MOSAIC PAVEMENT 

FOUND IN A ROMAN VILLA OF THE SECOND CENTURY A.D., NEAR VERONA. 

Phctegrmph kf Courtesy of Dr. Thomas Ashhy and the Italian Department of Anliiuaies. . 

us excavation in 1913. The villas belonging to the emperors, and, above the primitive Greek 

aU. the colossal villa constructed by Hadrian bdow on the mountains i 

it would be well to TivoU, were even more magnificent. The site of and thunderbolts, 

and found in other . this great villa now belongs entirely to the Italian 

At Ostia, the ancient Government, and a certain amount of excavation Near the open - 

:he left bank of the has recently been undertaken, while more still remains circular buildings, a 

rom its mouth, work to be done. An interesting series of baths (Figs. 9 with a bronze voti 

rhe most interesting and 10) adjacent to the so-called Hall of the Philoso- interest of these n 

nt of view has been phers and the Teatro Marittimo, has recently been of Sardinia is very { 

:leus from which the cleared. A large rectangular swimming-tank was parallelisms with iE{ 

ixcavations have now found, with a portico of grey granite columns on cults, which appear 1 

ring some 210 by 140 three sides, and a dressing-room on the fourth : on 

inder the Decumanus, this side stood two rather large columns which, as Excavations have 

! the imperial period, the photographs show, have been re-erected. Adja- of Selinus, in the sc 

leen laid bare. The cent is a series of large rooms which could be heated looking the sea (Fig. 1 

openings, one behind by hypocausts (the well-known Roman method of largely occupied by dw 

he under the founda- heating by hot air) to a considerable temperature. The famous Greek ter 

les of the later town. To this was added the heat of the sun's rays, a factor an earthquake, and n 

mown as the Temple of no little importance (the Romans seem to have been same fate. Their in 

id a newly discovered aware of their curative properties), for the exposure seen in the photograp] 

which may be the is towards the south and west, and the windows, not grouped accordin 

(Fig. 7). Fragments which we must suppose to have been glazed (or the arrangement was lai 

in marble have been heating would have been futile), are large and numerous. buildings which were 

ssive base has been The window-frames were probably heavy, and the being incorporated in 

ich once carried the panes, whether of glass, of talc, or of selenite, pro- earlier buil^ngs go bs 

portionately small. In the church of S. Sabina, architecture (the six 

window-frames of plaster, with panes of selenite. They were mostly of t 

domestic architecture belonging to the axth century, were found some character, and are re 

;n in The Illustrated years ago. their construction. 1 

period, on the other 

Numerous discoveries have been made in other character, 
lent a feature in the parts of Italy, though a good many of them do not 

ere a favourite place lend themselves readily to illustration, ovring to the It vdll be seen th 

___ fact that the reiAains found are not preserved to any not failed to yield a | 

It a buflding whfch may be great height. It is difficult to overestimate the ad van- important di^overies 

tie, and on the left a court- tages that will accrue to archsBology, in the matter of knowledge of the centi 

ixBtrated in The Illustrated discovery and of publication, from a more extended chief source of our owi 

use of aeroplane photography. The fine work of sary to say, is much 


Mr. O. G. S. Crawford in this field has already 
produced important results in our own country, 
notably in the case of Stonehenge (See The Illus¬ 
trated Loudon News, Aug. 18, 1923). 

The discovery of some fine mosaic pavements 
at Negrar di Valpolicella, near Verona, seems, how¬ 
ever, to claim special attention. They were found 
ia a Roman villa belonging to the end of the second 
century after Christ ; and the large pavement of 
the principal room, which has been laid bare, is inter¬ 
esting in design (Fig. ii). The meaning of the 
central panel has not yet been made out, but the 
panels which surround it (two of which are missing) 
represent Cujxds driving two-horse chariots in a 
race in the circus. At each end is a panel (Fig. i), 
with Gaulish shields (pelta) used as a decorative 

motive. The execution falls behind the design to 

some extent—this is an even more prominent feature 
in Roman mosaics found in Britain, where the local 
workmanship leaves much to be desired in this 
respect. 

From the islands comes news qf discoveries of 
a far earher period. The 

■--- '— -_ _ I fortified plateau of the 

Giara di Serri, in the centre 
of Sardinia, hats already 
been studied in 1909 - 10, 
and near the little church 

of S. Maria della Vittoria 
a temple enclosing a sau:red 
well hatd been found. An 
open - air shrine, belonging 
to a still earlier stage of 
the Bronze Age, hats now 
been brought to light. It 

was a small rectaingular 

structure with two altars 
on one side of it. Within 
it were found numerous 
smadl figures in bronze 
(Figs. 12 and 13), which 
were votive offerings. They 
had originally l^n placed 
on the benches round the 
interior, but were tom from 
their plau:es and thrown 
down before the building 
wais set on fire, as it ap¬ 
pears to have been after 
the capture of the place 
by some hostile tribe. 

Among the more, in¬ 
teresting representations we 
may note the figure of a 
■ fox (Fig. 12), and a group 

A MOSAIC PAVEMENT of three doves (Fig. 13). 

: VERONA. The deity worshipped here 

is unknown, but was prob¬ 
ably aldn to the Zeus of 
the primitive Greek cults, who was worshipped 
on the mountains and was lord of the winds 
and thunderbolts. 

Near the open - air shrine were several other 
circular buildings, and in one of them an altar 
with a bronze votive axe was discovered. The 
interest of these remains of the early worships 
of Sardinia is very great, especially in view of the 
parallelisms with ^Egaean, and especially Cretan, 
cults, which appear to be recognisable. 

Excavations have aHo been made on the citadel 
of Selinus. in the south of Sicily, on a hill over¬ 
looking the sea (Fig. 18). It was found to have been- 
largely occupied by dwellings between 409 and 250 B.C. 
The famous Greek temples have all been laid low by 
an earthquake, and no doubt the houses shared the 
same fate. Their internal arrangements may be 
seen in the photographs (Figs. 18 and 19). They were 
not grouped according to a fixed plan, but their 
arrangement was largely dictated by pre-existing 
buildings which were in great part demolished before 
being incorporated in the new constructions. These 
earlier buil^ngs go back to the best period of Greek 
architecture (the sixth and fifth centuries B.C.). 
They were mostly of a sacred, or at least of a public, 
character, and are remarkable for the regularity of 
their construction. The houses of the Hellenistic 
period, on the other hand, are of a poor and mean 
character. 

It Moll be seen that the classic soil of Italy has 
not failed to yield a good harvest of interesting and 
important discoveries ; and any advance in our 
knowledge of the centre of the ancient w6rld. and the 
chief source of our own civilisation, it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to say, is much to be welcomed. 
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A CITADEL SHOPS, AND BAR; ROMAN DISCOVERIES AT VEII AND OSTIA. 

Dkawinc akd Photocramis by Courtesy or Dr. Thoiias Ashby amd the Itauam Defarthrht or AHTiQurnES. 



I.— WHERB HEW EZCAVATKHiS HAVE BEEM MADE (SHOWM IH FIG. 3) : 
AN ETRUSCAN CITY C(MIQUERED BY ROME—A PLAN OF THE CITAOEL, 
SEPARATED BY A HARROW NECK. 













FIG. 4.— THE MOST PROMINENT BUILDING FOUND (Ml THE aTADEL AT VEII : 
AN ELLIPTICAL UNDERGROUND STRUCTURE GENERALLY BELIEVED TO HAVE 


FIG. 5.—THE Scene of the most interesting discovery at ostia : THE 

jtn-T AI 1 Fn TEMPLE OF VULCAN (RIGHT) BENEATH WHICH HAVE BEEN FOUND 
TWO GATES OF THE ORIGINAL FORT. 


1 FIG. 6.—WITH A WALL - PAINTING ABOVE i FIG. 7. NEWLY DISCOVERED AT OSTIA : MARBLE FRAGMENTS !. FIG. I. WITH SHOPS OPENING ON A COURT- 

I SHOWING (LEFT) A VEGETABLE ON A PLATE : W OF A MUCH-RUINED BUILDING, POSSIBLY THE TEMPLE OF P" YARD : A MASSIVE BRICK BUILDING AT OSTIA, 

A ROMAN REFRESHMENT BAR AT OSTIA. * ^ RO M E AND AUGUSTUS. TYPICAL OF ROMAN COMMERCIAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Interesting discoveries hsve recently been made on the Acropolis, or citadel, of 
the Etruscan city of Veil, as described by Dr. Thomas Ashby in his article on 
page 642, in which he enumerates the latest results of excavations in various 
parts of Italy, as well as in Sicily and Sardinia. Veil, on the river Cremera, 
was one of the oldest and most powerful cities of Etruria, and was for several 
centuries a thorn in the side of Rome, from which it was distant only about 
twelve miles. In the early period of the Roman Republic there was almost 
continuous fighting between the two cities for some 350 years, until Veil was 


at last captured, after a long siege, by the great Dictator, Camillus, in 396 B.C., 
and became incorporated into the Roman polity. The wonderful excavations at 
Ostia, revealing the great seaport of ancient Rome at the mouth of the Tiber 
as vividly as those of Pompeii, have frequently been illustrated in our pages, 
notably in our issues of March 22 last (with an article by Professor Halbherr), 
March 15 (a double-p^e air view of the whole site), January 28, 1922 (with an 
article by Dr. Ashby) and June 3 of the same year. The reference figures of 
the above illustrations correspond to those in Dr. Ashby's article. 
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ROMAN BATHS, MOSAIC, STATUARY; AND BRONZE AGE WORK OF SARDINIA. 

Drawing and PHorocRArHS by Courtrsy of Dr. Thomas Ashby and thb Itauan Department of Antiquities. 



I FJG. 9.—ON THE SITE OF THE EMPEROR HADRIAN’S GREAT VILLA AT TIVOU ; 
I BATHS RECENTLY EXCAVATED, WITH A LARGE RECTANGULAR SWIMMING TANK. 



HG. 10.—WITH TWO COLUMNS RE-ERECTED ; ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ROMAN 
BATHS, HEATED BY HYPOCAUSTS, EXCAVATED AT HADRIAN’S VILLA BELOW TIVOU. 





ACE ART IN 
SARDINU : 

A SMALL BRONZE 
FOX AS A 
VOTIVE OFFERING 
FOUND IN AN 
OPEN-AIR 
SHRINE. 


nC. 13.—FOUND 
IN A SARDINIAN 
SHRINE 
(APPARENTLY 
BURNT BY 
ENEMIES) OF THE 
BRONZE AGE ; 

A GROUP 
OF THREE 
BRONZE DOVES. 


FIG. XI.—SHOWING (IN TWO LOWER PANELS) 
CUPIDS IN A CHARIOT RACE: A SECOND-CENTURY 
ROMAN MOSAIC PAVEMENT NEAR VERONA. 


FIG. 15.—THE RIVER-COD DEPRIVED OF ONE OF 
HIS HORNS BY HERCULES : A HEAD OF ACHELOUS— 
A RIDGE TILE FROM VEIL 


FIG. 16.—THE SNAKE-HAIRED GORGON WHOSE LOOK 
CHANGED PEOPLE INTO STONE: A HEAD OF MEDUSA 
ON A RIDGE-TILE FOUND AT VEU. 


An Interesting account of the various archaological discoveries in ItaV and 
Sardinia, represented by these photographs, will be found in Dr. Thomas Ashby's 
article on page 642, where the reference figures correspond to those of the illus¬ 
trations. The most ancient objects shown above are the two Bronze Age figures 
found in a shrine in Sardinia, where, as Dr. Ashby mentions, the early forms 
«f worship show affinities with the Minoan cults of Crete. The colossal statue 
of Artemis (Diana) was found among the Alban Hills- near Aricia, and is a 
valuabie copy from one of the masters of Greek sculpture. Greek mythology is 


recalied by the heads of Achelous and Medusa found at Veii. Achelous wais 
the god of the river of that name, the largest in Greece, and was regarded as 
the representative of ali fresh water, as Poseidon (Neptune) represented the sea. 
Legend tells that Achelous fought with Heracles (Hercules) for the haAd of 
Deianlra. but was overcome. He then took the form of a bull, but was again 
conquered by Heracles, who deprived him of one of his horns. According to 
Ovid, it was this horn which became the '* horn of pienty.** Horns are shown, 
it will be noted, in both the above heads of Achelous. 
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GREEK HOUSES OF 2500 YEARS AGO: NEW DISCOVERIES IN SICILY. 

Photographs by G. Lo Cascio, National Museum, Palermo. By Courtesy or Dr. Thomas Ashby. 



SICILY, WHOSE 
FAMOUS GREEK 
TEMPLES WERE 
ALL DESTROYED 
BY EARTHQUAKE 


FIG. 19.—SHOWING I 
THE INTERNAL i 
ARRANGEMENTS 
OF ANCIENT 
GREEK HOUSES, 
WITH STONE I 
STEPS LEADING 
TO THE UPPER 
FLOORS : 

EXCAVATIONS ON 
THE CITADEL 
OF SEUNUS, 
FOUND TO HAVE i 
BEEN LARGELY 
OCCUPIED BY 
DWELLINGS 
BETWEEN 409 
AND 2 S 0 B.C. I 


\ >■ 


As Dr. Thomas Ashby mentions in his account (on page 642) of recent discoveries 
in Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, the excavations at Selinus revealed the fact that 
-the ancient citadel, overlooking the sea, had been largely occupied by dwellings 
between 409 and 250 B.C. Some of the earlier buildings, however, date back 
to the fifth and sixth centuries B.C., or about 2500 years ago. At some period 
both the hous^ and the Greek temples for which the city was famous were laid 
low by earthquake. It is interesting to trace in the above photographs the 


internal arrangements of the houses, whose general disposition was not regular, 
but was largely determined by pre-existing buildings incorporated in them. 
Selinus, which stands on the south-west coast of Sicily, was in former times 
one of the most important towns in the island. It was founded in 628 B.C. 
by Dorians from Megara Hyblca, an earlier Creek colony on the east coast, 
and soon attained great prosperity. In 409 B.C., however, it was taken and 
sacked by the Carthaginians, who killed or sold into slavery most of its inhabitants. 
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A LIGHT BLUE TRIUMPH IN THE BOAT RACE: BEFORE AND AFTER. 

Photocilaphs by CN., L.N.A., Kbystome, and Photopeess. 



NOT GREATLY DISTRESSED: THE VICTORIOUS CAMBRIDGE CREW AT MORTLAKE AFTER THE FINISH OF THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE, WHICH THEY WON 

BY 41 LENGTHS IN THE FAST TIME OF 18 MIN. 41 SEC. 


ROWED OUT; THE DEFEATED OXFORD CREW AT MORTLAKE AFTER THE FINISH OF THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE—THE SEVENTY-SIXTH OF THE SERIES, 
OF WHICH OXFORD HAS WON FORTY AND CAMBRIDGE THIRTY-FIVE, WITH A DEAD-HEAT IN 1877. 



CAMBRIDGE WINS THE TOSS : MR. T. D. A. COLLET (ON OXFORD’S AMERICAN STROKE LOOKING DEPRESSED AFTER DEFEAT : MR. W. P. MELLEN 

LEFT), PRESIDENT, C.U.BX. CHOOSES THE SURREY SIDE. (MIDDLESEX SCHOOL, CONCORD, U.S.A-, AND BRASENOSE) IN A CROWD AT MORTLAKE. 


The seventy-sixth University Boat Race, rowed on April 5, resulted in an T. D. A. Collet (6), G. H. Ambler (5), L. Elliott-Smlth (4), J. A. Macnabb (3), 

unexpectedly decisive victory for Cambridge by 4t lengths. Cambridge won J. S. Herbert (2). and G. E. G. Goddard (bow). Oxford: »G. D. Clapperton 

the toss, and chose the Surrey side. At the end of the first minute Oxford (cox), •W. P. Mellen (stroke), G. E. G. Gadsden (7), *J. E. Pedder (6), 

were leading by a few feet. buT Cambridge soon drew ahead, and gradually •G. J. Mower-White (5), R. E. Eason (4), W. T. Godden (3). •P. R. Wace (2), 

increased their lead throughout. The Oxford boat contained six old Blues, and •P. C. Mallam. President of the O.U.B.C. (bow). In the evening the 

including the cox; while Cambridge had only one, their President, Mr. T. D. A. Cambridge crew dined at the Bath Club, and the Oxford crew at the New 

Coll' "Tie names of the crews, as seen In the two upper photographs University Club. At Prince’s Restaurant in Piccadilly the ball-room con- 

f ?ht, were as follows (old Blues being marked by an asterisk):— tained the actual boat in which Oxford had done much of their training. Our ' 

'.STS. J. A. Brown (cox), A. B. Stobart (stroke), C. R M. Eley (7), photograph shows it being lifted in through a window. J 
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CAMBRIDGE DO THE SECOND BEST TIME ON RECORD: THE LAST STRETCH. 

PHOTOCRAra BY SpORT AMD CrHRRAU 



WITH OXFORD (IN THE FOREGROUND) TOILING IN THE WAKE OF CAMBRIDGE. AND FOUR LENGTHS BEHIND : THE CREWS 
JUST AFTER PASSING BARNES BRIDGE TOWARDS THE END OF THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 


Rowing conditions were excellent on the day of the Boat Race. The weather 
was fine, and the wind favoured the crews nearly throughout the miles course 
from Putney to Mortlake. It was expected that a good time would be made, 
as the water was smooth and the tide was coming up very fast. This expectation 
was not disappointed, and Cambridge accomplished the very fast time of 18 min. 
41 sec., which had only once been surpassed—in 1911, when Oxford covered the 
course in 18 min, 29 see. In only two dther years has the race been rowed 


in less than 19 minutes—by Oxford in 1893 and by Cambridge in 1900. This 
year Cambridge were much the lighter crew, but they were well balanced and 

kept beautifully together with a long steady stroke, as the above photograph 

shows. The Oxford crew, whose superior weight had been expe<- tell, 

disappointed their supporters and were not up to their previous fo ng 

Barnes Bridge for the last stretch of the race, Cambridge led 
which they increased to 4| at the finish. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


CONCERNING ELEPHANTS. 

Bu fV. V. FJlSn Author of ^^ht Infancy of Anlmalt," "*Che Courtihtp of AntmaU,” otc^ etc. 


"Y^HEN one starts to talk of elephants, one is 
’ certain of sympathetic listeners, for all of us, 
young and old, have a soft place in our hearts for 
these great, uncouth-looking beasts. We love to read 
stories of their almost uncanny intelligence, and of the 
recklessly magnificent charges they will occasionally 
make upon over-daring hunters; while, for the 
children at any rate, no visit to the *' Zoo ” is com¬ 
plete without an elephant ride, and a visit after¬ 
wards to the elephant-house, where nuts and buns 
can be thrown into the curiously triangular mouth, 
widened for the purpose by the uphfted trunk. 

To some people all elephants are " much of a 
muchness ” ; but most of us know that, as a matter 
of fact, there are two distinct species now living— 
the Indian and the African. The first named has 
relatively small ears and a portentously high fore¬ 
head ; while the second has enormous ears and a 
conspicuously receding forehead. But there are yet 
other external features by which the two species can 
be distinguished. The trunk, for example, in the 
African species looks rather as though it were made 
up of a series of broad rings, while its circular tip is 
provided wth two short, finger-Uke processes ; wherein 
it differs from its Indian coufin, in which there is 
but one of these finger-like extensions arising from 
the upper surface of the rim. The partition which 
divides the aperture of the tub© which he thrusts 


in length ; while its fellow weighed 135J lb., and 
measured 8 ft. 3 in, in length. This disparity in length 
and weight between the two tusks is not unusual. 



FIG. 5.—" A" FOR AFRICAN (ABOVE) AND " I" FOR 
INDIAN (BELOW): "GRINDERS’' OF THE TWO SPECIES 
OF ELEPHANTS COMPARED. 


a whole, and likewise in regard to its relative size. 
The four most diverse types are respectively pre¬ 
sented by the West African, or South Cameroons race, 
in which this organ is nearly oval in shape (Fig. i) • 
by the Addo Bush, or East Cape race, in which they 
present a square form (Fig. 2) ; by the Masai elephant 
in which they are relatively small and form an almost 
equilateral triangle (Fig. 3) ; and by the Abyssinian, 
or Sudan race, in which they are very large, and form 
a long and acutely pointed triangle (Fig. 4). 

The Abyssinian or Sudan elephants possess the 
largest ears of all, measuring as much as 6 ft. 5 in. 
in vertical height. The more usual size is round about 
4 ft. 5 in. in vertical height, and 3 ft. across. But it 
would be wearisome to enter jnto minute details as 
to the precise measurements of the ears of these 
numerous races ; suffice it to say that these differences 
of shape and size in the various races appear to be 
correlated with differences in the general form of the 
body and the relative sizes of the tusks. Why are 
the ears of the African so huge, while those of the 
Indian species are so small, at least relatively ? So 
far no explanation of these conspicuou.'« differences 
has been attempted. Before this question can be 
satisfactorily answered, some " Nature study ” enthu¬ 
siast must live laborious days in African and then in 
Indian jungles, minutely watching the manners and 
customs of these great beasts as they live their daily 



FIG. 1.—WITH THE EAR ALMOST OVAL IN SHAPE; 
A TYPICAL HEAD OF THE WEST AFRICAN OR SOUTH 
CAMEROONS ELEPHANT. 


forward to timorous children, in order that they 
may place therein some dainty morsel, answers to the 
partition which forms the nostrils in all other animals, 
including ourselves. But the trunk, as a whole, is 
not, as some suppose, the equivalent of the " nose ” : 
it is this, and something more ; for it is formed partly 
of the nose and partly of the upper lip, which has 


In the " zrinder" (nralar tooth) of an African elephant the ridges 
look roughly like the letter A with an inverted A beneath, white 
in that of the Indian elephant they resemble the letter I. These 
ridges provide the crushing mechanism for breaking-up food, acting 
like the roughened surface of a mill-stone. 

These tusks, as everybody knows, are the source 
of our " ivory." No other animal produces a tooth- 
substance of this peculiar quality. Those who possess 
ornaments or bilUard balls of reputed " ivory " can 
easily test their genuineness by looking for the curi¬ 
ous " engine-turning ” pattern, which will be found 
wherever the exposed • section has been taken 
approximately at right angles to the long axis 
of the tooth. This pattern recalls that seen on the 
back of a watch. 

That tusks from different parts of Africa possess 
distinctive characteristics of their own is a fact well 
known to ivory merchants and brokers, and it would, 
no doubt, be possible to distinguish the various sub¬ 
species, or geographical races, now recognised by 
systematists, on this evidence alone. But tusks, 
being valuable commercially, seldom find their way 
into museums, and thus it is that attention was called, 
some years ago. to the fact that the ear might be 
used with equal facility. 

Always, in the African elephant, of great size, it 
was pointed out that no less than eleven distinct types 
of ears could be distinguished, each characteristic of a 



FIG. 3.—WITH THE EAR RELATIVELY SMALL. AND 
FORMING AN ALMOST EQUILATERAL TRIANGLE; THE 
HEAD OF A NORTH-EAST RHODESIAN ELEPHANT IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

life in fancied security against their greatest enemy, 
man. 

Now a word as to the great molar teeth, which 
are sometimes found wrongly labelled in local museums. 
C)ne can distinguish between those of the African and 



Indian species at" a glance (Fig. 5). In the last named 
the hard, upstanding ridges which distinguish the 
grinding surface of the tooth take the form 
of a series of elongated loops, fancifully 
' compared to the letter " I " for Indian. 

In the African species these ridges re¬ 
call a pair of "A’s" placed together by 
their bases. These markings afford 
valuable aids in determining ■ the teeth 
of fossil elephants. Thus the teeth of 
■. the extinct " Mammoth ” were of the 

Y j Indian type, while those of the straight- 

tusked elephant (Elephas antiquus) which 
once roamed about " Our England ” 
were of the African type. When a large 
tSrHt series of such teeth, belonging to a 


definite area. An important feature of the ear in this 
connection is the point, or " lappet," formed by the 


become drawn out to form the base of the trunk. 
There is, of course, another version of how the elephant 
got his trunk, but not even the distin¬ 
guished author of that version would, 
we feel certain, insist on our acceptance 
of his interpretation. But this by the 
way. That trunk is a very singular organ. ^ 

So much so, indeed, that it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether even the wisest of the 
men of science would ever have sus- ^ 

pected its presence if we had no evidence 
of the existence of elephants save from f 

the bones of fossil species, for there is v 

nothing in the structure of the skull 
which would afford even an inkling of 
so curious an organ. Finally, the Indian - . ^ 

elephant has five nails on the hind-feet, ^*5 

while the African species has but three. ■' 

After the trunk, perhaps the most ^ 

striking feature of the elephant is the 


FIG. 2.-WITH THE EAR ALMOST 
SQUARE: PART OF THE HEAD OF 
A BRITISH EAST AFRICAN ELEPHANT 
IN LORD ROTHSCHILD'S MUSEUM. 


FIG. 4.—WITH A VERY LARGE EAR. 
FORMING A LONG AND ACUTELY 
POINTED TRIANGLE : THE HEAD OF THE 
SUDAN OR ABYSSINIAN ELEPHANT. 


lower extremity, which varies greatly in shape in the 
different races ; but there is also a large amount of 
local variation in regard to the contour of the ear as 
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IF THE EARTH WERE A PLANET OF THE EXPLODING STAR, MIRA CETI : A BOMBARDMENT OF POISOJ 
BELIEVED TO HAVE CAUSED THE STAR’S RECENT REVIVAL IN BRIGHTNESS, BURNING UP TERRESTRIAL 

that the earth enjoys such an equable temperature. The 
very dependable. Think what would happen If every now i 
were suddenly increased twenty or thirty fold I Mira Cetl 
gaseo-liquid interior. Its outer layers are composed of titi 
hydrogen. Many people are disappointed when told that 
life exists on any one of the fixed stars. All are gaseou 
with heat. Some have temperatures of 20,000 degrees C. 
as near to it as it is to the sun, our globe would be a charred, lifeless world, I found on the tiny dark bodies supposed to circle round r 
without air or oceans, and bombarded by hydrogen fumes. It is by chance I as the sun is attended by the earth and planets.” 


Mira Cetl," writes Mr. Scriven Bolton, “ a star in the constellation Whale, 
which attracted attention last year by an increase in brightness, has again 
recently exhibited a similar revival. Astronomers think that its light 
fluctuates because a crust is forming on its surface. Pressure becomes so 
great that the imprisoned gases break through with exploding violence, and 
more light is emitted. This star is rapidly dying down, and is not now as 
hot as the sun. But it is so vastly superior In size that, if the earth were 
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MIRA CETI AS OUR SUN: WHAT ITS RECENT EFFULGENCE WOULC 

DRAWN BY SCRIVEN BOLTON, F.R.A.S. THE WELL KNOWN .\STRONOMER-ARTIST. (COPYRIGHTED.) 
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M FIRE-WALKING TO HEAD-HUNTING: STRANGE SOUTH SEA CUSTOMS. 


Photographs Supplied bv Topic 
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FUNERAL RITES IN A SOUTH SEA ISLAND : A GROUP OF MOURNERS 
SEATED IN A SEMI A BIER FOR THE CORPSE IN THE 

iL-ACKGROUND. 
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AN ORCHESTRA CONSISTING SQLELY OF DRUMS. LARGE AND 
SMALL : A NATIVE BAND IN THE ADMIRALTY ISLANDS, OFF 


NORTH-EAST NEW GUINEA. 


SEATED AND THE REST OF THE CREW STANDING ON 
WARRIORS OF GERMAN NEW GUINEA, DESCRIBED 
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Museum of N b on page 651, showing a bride and a widow ol New Guinea, these 
238 lb., and hs of native life in the South Seas were taken by Mr. and Mrs. 

Its fellow, . Gowan, of Cleveland, Ohio, during a cruise round the world in 

Museum does or-yacht. the “ Speejacks.” A note on the '• ftre-waikers ’’ of Bequa 

have been of -or eight hours stones are heated over a iurnace built in a hole 

These tusks he ground. When the stones have been brought to a white heat, 

killed in Easi es form In a column and walk placidly over them. Their feet 

remarkably ^ unmarked. The ceremony has been performed only eight 

II . somewb twenty-eight and was last done (before the demonstration for 

thixte weig jacks’ P Prince of Wales. No one but a native can 

of these ^ ^5 because of the terrific heat. The 


■BAGS HUNG FROM HER HEAD CONTAINING HER 
FRONT) AND THE FRUITS OF HER DAY’S WORK 
(BEHIND) : A NEW GUINEA WOMAN. 


4ERE "SHAVING’’ JS A rAINFUL PROCESS PERFORMED BY PULLING 
rr THE HAIR WITH TWO STICKS : A NEW GUINEA BARBER. ADORNED 
WITH EAR-RINGS and NECKLACE. OPERATING ON A ’CUSTOMER.’’ 


ceremonj so impressed the Prince, it is said, that he had it inv 
scientists, who, however, could not solve the mystery.” A de 
a native funeral given by Mr. Henry Newton in his book. ” 1 
Guinea.” "The body.” he writes, “is dressed in its best orn 
feathers. . . • The grave is lined with leaves and small branches, 
mat is laid in the bevttom . . . ornaments and cooked food ar 
the grave.” Of shaving methods the same writer says : “ The hap 
of a looking-glass holds this in front of him and amuses himself 
the hair with a sharp shell or stone and the nail of his thumb, 
has no glass, he must get. his friend to shave him in the same ^ 
When your friend has so berbered you, you return the complimen 
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THE MEDICINE-MAN: HGHTING “WERI KUBUMBA” AND THE GHOSTS. 




‘THE BAGESU AND OTHER TRIBES OF THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE.” By JOHN ROSCOE.* 



W HATEVER his fee—goats and pots of beer, 
cow, fowl, elephant-tusk, or meat of sacri¬ 
fice—the medicine-man of ghost-ridden Uganda was 
very much of a general practitioner. Assistant 
midwife and director of midwives, watcher over the 
ceremonial prescribed for twins, wielder of the knife 
at the initiation of the boys, blesser of seeds and 
of hunters, caller-down of rain, exorcist of spirits, 
taker of auguries in times of illness and at the coming 
of death, purifier of warriors who had killed, surgeon 
in the day of battle, and detector of thieves, he had 
a full and exciting life. 

The risks he ran were few, for, even if he failed, 
he was feared : no Basabei would curse him by the 
rainbow ; the Bagesu might threaten and beat him, 
carry off his goods and fire his hut when the mantle 
of the weather-prophet fell from him 
and disclosed his nakedness; but he 
would always be forgiven and have the 
confiscated chattels returned to him, 
with presents by way of interest. 

His gains were substantial. With 
the Basabei it was reckoned : 2 cow3 = 

I woman ; 10 goats = i young bull ; 

20 goats = I cow ; 15 fowls = i male 

goat ; 20 fowls = I female goat; 5 rats= -I 

I bunch of plantain ; 10 rats = i basket 

of grain of about 20 lb. 

Only if he were a Basizi of the 
Busoga did he lurk in danger of being 
burnt to death, for the Basizi did evil. 

" They were said to come by night and 
dig up dead bodies from which they 
made medicine. They sprinkled this on 
gardens and cursed the place and people. 

When the owners of a garden found 
that such magic had been used, they 
left the place in terror and it was 
allowed to become waste. The Basizi 
were also said to be able to make fire 
by clapping their hands. Thus the 
whole population of a village might be 
made to flee from the place, which 
soon became a wilderness.” 

Ordinarily, he was both specialist 
and G.P. As specialist he would be 
visited ; as G.P. he would visit. In 
each case, patients seem to have been 
a little ” shy,” even as they are in the 
civilisations of to-day. ” When a man 
feU ill of some minor complaint, his 
wife might treat him. ... if the ill¬ 
ness increased, the wife summoned the 
man's relatives. If they thought it 
necessary they called in a medicine-man 
and gave him a goat that he might by 
an augury find out the cause of the iU- 
ness and how to deal with it.” The 
first thing to be determined was the pre¬ 
cise cause—the creator (IV'en Kubumba) or 
a ghost. The " cure ” varied. “ Should 
the augury indidate that the illness was 
due to the god Weri, a goat and two 
long branches of a tree were brought 
to the house in which the sick man 
lay. The branches were planted out¬ 
side near the door to form a resort or MARKED *' 
shrine for the god, and the goat was 
offered to him beside them, . . . When 
a ghost wais causing illness, a bull was 
brought and killed near the man’s house, Du.-ing the s 
and the medicine-man examined the 
entrails. The body was presented to 
the ghost, which was told to come and 
eat it ; after which the medicine-man Hebe: 

and his followers carried the meat to a doul 

distance where they ate it, for the mem- • 
bers of the sick man’s family might not touch it lest 
they should contract the illness. 

” When a woman was ill, the husband called in 
a medicine-man who demanded a fowl or a goat for 
the augury. If he decided that the illness was caused 
by a ghost which had taken possession of the woman, 
he killed an animal, cooked some of the meat, and 
with it tempted the ghost to leave the patient. If 
this did not succeed he proceeded to more vigorous 
methods, and tried to frighten the ghost by threats 
or to smoke it out by burning herbs, wool, or feathers. 
He invariably planted before the door of the house two 
trees or reeds in which the ghost could take up its 
residence when it had left the patient. Offerings of 

• “ The Bagesu and Other Tribes of the Uganda Protectorate." 
The Third Part of the Report of the Mackie EHinologicaT Expedition 
to Central Africa. By John l^oscoe, M.A., Hon. Canon of Norwich 
and Rector of Ovington, Norfolk; formerly of the Church Missionary 
Society, illustrated. (Univeisity Press, Cambridge; 20 s. net.) 


beer and food for the ghost were placed beneath 
these trees from time to time. . . . 

" When the medicine-man found by* augury that 
magic was the cause of illness, he proceeded to dis¬ 
cover the guilty person, and advised the relatives 
to call together the members of the clan and the 
culprit that they might come to an agreement. A 
cow was killed and the people ate a sacred meal, 
adjuring the magic-worker to remove his spell. When 
he had been persuaded to do so, possibly by the pay¬ 
ment of an animal or by the settlement of some dis¬ 
pute, the illness could be treated with ordinary 
remedies. 

” Should a man die under the influence of magic, 
his relatives held the magic-worker responsible for 
the death and would kill him in revenge.” 


DIANA. 

Thepraifes of his Miftres, 

in certainc Aveete Sonnets^ 

By H. C 



LONDON, 

Printed by L C. for Richard 

Smith: and arc to be fold at the 
VVeftdooreofPaulc*. 


MARKED “FOR 4d. " BY A FORMER OWNER, AND RECENTLY SOLD FOR £2700; 
THE ONLY KNOWN COPY OF HENRY CONSTABLE’S "DIANA" (PRINTED IN 1592), 
FROM THE BRITWELL LIBRARY—THE TITLE-PACE. 

Du.'ing the sale of the Britwell Library at Sotheby’s, the only known copy of " Diana—The Praises 
of his Mistres," containing 23 sonnete by Henry (kansUble, published in 1592, was bought by 
Dr. Rosenbach for £2700. In the top right-hand comer of the title-page, here reproduced, will be 
seen the words " for 4d.,’’ probably inscribed by a former owner of the book and representing the 
price he paid for it. It was purchased by the founder of the Britwell Library for £9 12s. at one 
of the Heber sales some ninety years ago. Other illustrations of the Britwell sale appear 00 a 
double-page in this number.—[By Courtesy of Messrs. SoHuby, WiUcinson and Hodge.] 

ch it lest That was with the Bagesu—the Bagesu, whose his meth 

custom it was to eat their dead—and it was much this thir 

called in the same with the other tribes and clans. The Ethnologi 

goat for Basabei medicine-man sacrificed goats and fowls and must be 

as caused puffed beer over the patient’s head, chest, and back, to quote 

: woman, saying to the ghost ; *' There is your fowl, (io into are evei 

leat, and that ! ” He who was of the Busogas consulted on primi 

tient. If fetishes and treated accordingly. The Bakyiga actually 

vigorous sprinkled grain, watching how it fell and spread, European 

y threats and noted the shapies taken by the watered powder must be 

feathers. of leaves of herbs. The Bambwa had a drastic from land 

tiousetwo method : If . . . the ghost was of a hostile class . . . and so c 

£e up its the medicine-man killed a fowl, allowing the blood his impr< 

[erings of to flow over various medicines which he had brought None can 

- - and spread in front of the sick man. He then pro- reading, 

°^D^tioti ceeded to make incisions in the flesh of the sick tion cere 

of*Nor!»ri^h man’s chest, arms, legs, and back and. powdering ” for adu 

I Missionary Some of the medicines which had an irritating effect acknowlei 

. net.) in the palm of his hand, he spat on his thumb, dipped an agricu 


it into the powder and rubbed it into the incisions. 
A small hut was built near and the patient laid in it, 
after which it was set on fire. A strong man was 
deputed to stand near, and as soon as the patient 
was in danger of burning, he was snatched out. By 
this time the ghost was supposed to have fled from the 
fire/’ 

Much of the other work of the ” doctor ” was 
at least as curious. Amongst the Bateso, " robbery 
was not common, but there were certain men who 
were known to be expert thieves, and who were 
hired by others to steal for them. They took 
auguries by the ngato leathers to find out where and 
how to do the required work, and were often tracked 
afterwards by their foot-prints.” There is the 
" medico ” giving aid to the miscreant. With the 
Busoga, he functioned on the side 
of the State. ” Auguries for discover- 
^ ing a theft or other crime were often 

taken by means of ngato leathers, 
which were pieces of leather, nine in 
number, made of thick cowhide, and 
measuring five inches by t^ee. The 
medicine - man' threw these along a 
strip of leather, and by their position 
read his augury. The office was 
hereditar)' and each man taught his 
skill to his son, who succeeded him.” 

More legitimate was the surgery 
as performed by medicine - man or 
clansman. In the case of the Busoga, 
both acted. " A wounded warrior 
was nursed by some male relative. 
Some • members of the tribe had 
attained to great surgical skill and 
treated wounds and broken bones 
with success. Wounds in the head 
from stones were common, and the 
medicine-men were expert at removing 
the splinters of bone, after which 
the wound was dressed with pounded 
herbs.” 

In the same rank may be put the 
midwifery, with its different practices ; 
the bleeding by cupping; the blister¬ 
ing ; the provision of healing and 
soothing drugs; and, possibly, the 
making of those poisons which enabled 
, the hunters to secure game for the 
food that was vital to them, although 
it cannot be gainsaid that the toxins 
were also employed in war. " The 
poison used was a very virulent one, 
and they stated that a wounded animal 
rarely managed to go more than a few 
hundred yards before it died. The 
poison was extracted from the tree 
Kyetit, the bark being specially valu¬ 
able, though the roots and branches 
also contained it. The parts were 

pounded to pulp and boiled until the 
water became thick, when it was 
rubbed on the spears and arrows.” 

Least harmful of all duties was the 
fashioning of amulets, as the Bakyiga 
knew it. “ A man would pay as 
OR £2700; much as a large sheep for one. They 
IN 1592) made from wood or horns of 

sheep or antelope; and herbs and 
other ingredients, which had bden 

blessed by the medicine-man who 
^ made them, were put into them. They 

sentlne the worn on the neck, arms, and legs 

12 s. at one illness, attack of wild 

ppear 00 a animals, and every other evil to which 

idge.] man subject.” 

So much for the medicine-man and 
his methods as set down by ( 2 anon Roscoe in 
this third part of the report of the Mackie 
Ethnological Expedition to Central Africa; and it 
must be understood that the phase I have chosen 
to quote from is but one of many. *The others 
are every bit as valuable, as throwing light 
on primitive peoples who are passing, or, if not 
actually dying out, are becoming so involved in 
Europeanised civilisation that before long they 
must be lost in the pattern woven by the pioneers 
from lands strange to them. It is well that so skilled 
and so devoted an observer should have recorded 
his impressions and the knowledge he has gained. 
None can fail to enjoy his book ; although a few— 
reading, more particularly, the details of the initia¬ 
tion ceremonies of boys and girls—will note it as 
” for adults only.” By doing so, they will simply 
acknowledge its status ; Science cannot call a spade 
an agricultural implement I E. H. G. 
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TEN BOOKS THAT FETCHED NEARLY £10,000: TREASURES 

Wilc 

By Courtesy of Messrs. Sotheby. 







Health to the 

Gentlemanly pro 


/e/ion o)- Seruingmen : 

or, Tlic Scruingmaiis 
Comfort; 

With other thinges not impcrtincnc 
to the Premifles, as well plcafanc 
as profitable to I he cour¬ 
teous llcadcr, 

Felix quifocij nanim perijfleproceliis 

cum vidit^n tut amf.eFt. tfra carbafr fori urn. 


Imprinted at London by TV. VV 


, SONGES 

ANDSON- 

' O^ETS, 

by die Right bonoorable 
Lord Henry Haesrd 
hccEaiie ofStmcy^Bid 

odm. 


Impdotcd at Londonby loon Win» 
ikt. 15I5. 


I SOLD IN 1800 FOR ISs., AMD MOW FOR ^1860: 

SHAKESPEARE’S “ RAPE OF LUCRECE "—ONE 
I OF S KNOWN COPIES OF THE 7x8 EDITIOM. 1632. 


csloges of :aittSDet :isaniap 
of t|K (Onttpnetl) nipfcrpt^ 
of concters «conttes of iOi tvpnteo in zv- 
nttaU/XDeniattet ibljciof ipas trauOa^ 
teo into engipf Dt Op tt)c fapo ^aietanoer 
m fbuniu of Dialoges/out of a bebt na« 
ineb ntiattni^ifene cntialtu comppteb bp 
encas daunts tbocte ano Oiatonr/nt)i« 
t)N aftec ibas t^opcof ittonu/f nomeb 
dms. trcointc. ITCoubon. 


C9n(cnDft|ith(*b.Cglo9 ef ^btfMaini I 5 accla? of 
d)cCpt0pn/aiU)t)pumi)FQbmaiv3t^;Fntc^ at 
HoiiDonmamBtttf/dtt^r^gticol 
tomed)p ttptti(Fn0()pD0)0c* 


SOLD FOR ^910: "A HEALTH TO THE GENTLEMANLY PROFESSION OF SURVINC. 
MEN" (1598). CONTAINING AN ANECDOTE USED IN “LOVE’S LABOUR’S L{» ST.» 


SOLD FOR ilCnO: ALEXANDER BARCLAY’S " ECLOGES," AMD " FYFTE 
ECLOC’’—TITLE-PAGE OF FORMER, AND (BELOW) IMPRINT OF LATTER. 






THILLIS: 

Honoured with Pa 


Itorall Sonnets, Elccics,and amo- 
rom delhbts. 


V Vbm-VDto it annexed, the tngican 
canpbync oCE/fhed, 


At London, 

Pimted IbrIohnBusbie, and are to 

befiildatlittlhoppe. atdie Weft-dooK 
tfPmks. Iffy 


SOLD FOR il600 : T. LODGE’S “ PHILLIS 
HONOURED WITH PASTORALL SONNETS," (1593)- 
ONE OF FOUR KNOWN COPIES. 


SOLD FOR £7AO: “SONGES AND SONNETS,’’ i 
BY HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY— f 
A RARE COPY OF THE 7th EDITION, 1585. ' 


The five days- sale at Sotheby’, (from March 31 to April 4) of a further selection of rare books (858 lots in i^ll) from the famous library 
Britwell Court, Burnham, and owned by Mr. S. R. Christie-Miller, realised the unexpectedly large total of £ 77 , 684 . This exceeds by about . 

total reached for the portion of the library that was sold last year. Out of the total of the sale just concluded, no less than £ , was p | ^ 

Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, of New York, who bought the principal treasures, including most, if not all. of those illustrated above. Our was ( st 

the title-pages of ten of the volumes which brought some of the highest prices, and the sums paid for these ten alone amount to • i j| 

notable that any connection with Shakespeare greatly enhanced the value of a book. Thus the copy of his Rape of Lucrece ^^illings. * tb 

Rosenbach for £ 1860 . It had formerly belonged to George Steevens, the Shakespearean editor, and at his sale in 1800 it fetched only fifteen ^ 
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S(]t(EsIN THE BRITWELL SALE THAT REALISED CLOSE ON £78,000. 

Essib^ Wilkinson Hodgk. 



I PLAYES j 

.Confuted in fueMions,. 

rPrtmnrhiitbrfmvimf 

wtd/e, tj the WtJ*. 
W^theCamibifniOxavi Loi^iaJk 
[itlM Play Ol Playcs, ^hruremmikar Wr-j 
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i frenJes, ^trmh fittlMm i 
rndthtOfy,^. 1 

/Mani. \ 

I Bf Sceph. CofkHi, Stud Oxon. | 
S.Cyprian. 

I Nmdi/ertd,ftJfni/4, | 


I Tencloses Complaint: 


o/ Minomr for taanton 

Minim. 


T aken our ofHofnen Odifl^ 
andwiinen inEcgUdi 
Vfflc, 

OyPtterCdJi. 


I LONDON I 

iSiqgtect (h} TfcwMr fetel. 

k>|H Pater noftcrnlDtft&i * 

I apmotrnSimm. . 


SOLD FOR 1770: “PENELOPES COMPLAINT”: 
BY PETER COLSE -A VERY RARE COPY 
OF THE .FIRST EDITION, PRINTED IN 1596. 


SOLO FOR 1710: THOMAS WATSON'S “PAS- 
SIONATE CENTURY OF LOVE ” (1582), FROM 

WHICH SHAKESPEARE BORROWED IN “ LUCRECE.” 


PaUa&Paladm ? 

WISEDOMS 

WALLACE. 

Or 

The fburdt part of 
Wits Common* 

wealtli. 


Alarum ^ainft Vfurers. 
(jjntaining tryed experiett' 

stn agatnft 
abufo* 

WHEREIN GENTXEM^ 
may finde good counfeUs to confirmc dten^ 
andplea&t Hiftories to ddighc them: > 
and encry thiiig fo interlaced 

jrarici^ : ju thcfunooimay Wla-'‘'‘.jB 
tttfcdmfh y*r€mefft,d^ 0 f •' 

’ fmrfetmi W 

Cue. '^ 

r ntrtD tlie teintabic of Foih^ 

r finis aRD Pidiriia tfir binttllP 

I Complamc Truth d- 

. uerE»/i«W.Wriite«byTi*. • 

' >* . . mdt of L mt n kf tt J'- ' ‘U 

I •‘H /Mar^Geatlcnun. , 

► 


^Imprintedat London by 

T.£Rc,for Sao^ibir Cbrlce, and are 

to be fold «t hit (hop by Gayld liaU. ^ 


• LONDON 
Jb^iinted by CJSldt for Truui 
turttn. rtf 0 4 . 


SOLO FOR 1B60: W. WREDNOT’S “PALLAOIS PALLATIUM: WISEOOM’S 
PALLACE” (1604), FOUND IN AN OUTHOUSE AT LAMPORT HALL. 


SOLD FOR 17%: “AN ALARM AGAINST USURERS, 
OF THE ONLY TWO COPIES KNOWN (THE OTl 


BY THOMAS LODGE (1584), ORE 
t BEING IN THE BODLEIAN). 


It was bought at Heber's sale, in 1833 , for £4 12 s., and thence it passed into the Miller library at Britwell. Thomas Watson’s “Passionate Century of 
Love ’’ also has a Shakespeare interest from the fact that the seventy-seventh poem in the book was the origin of a passage on Dme in “ The Rape of 
Lucrece." Again, Shakespeare's debt to “A Health to the Ontlemanly Profession of Serving Men " for an anecdote In Act 3 , Scene 1 of “ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’’ sent up the price of the former work. The signature “ Wm. Shakespeare ’’ on the title-page of Gosson’s “ Playes Confuted in Five Actions" is 
stated in the sale catalogue to be “ apparently one of Ireland’s forgeries.’’ Nearly all the books in the sale were acquired by Mr. Miller, who founded 
the Britwell Library, at prices that rarely exceeded £20 or £ 30 , during the first half of the nineteenth century. On page 653 we give the title-page of 
the book that fetched the biggest price in the recent sale—a unique copy of Henry Constable’s “ Diana,’’ bought by Dr. Rosenbach for £ 2700 . 
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Morl5 of tbe Xlbeatre. 

By J. T. GREIN. 

THE MAN AND HIS MEDIUM. 





T he man is the critic. The medium is his paper. 

And when I speak of these twain I must 
always think of the delightful French minor philo¬ 
sopher, Alphonse Karr, who in his genial way has 
uttered so many golden words that will live as long 
as the French language. One of them he uttered 
during a political crisis, when the Government fell 
in consequence of the persistent enmity of a news¬ 
paper—or rather, its 
proprietor, who no 
doubt vowed ven¬ 
geance for thwarted 
aspirations of office. 

When the Cabinet fell, 

Karr simply said: 

" Un journal, c'est un 
monsieur ” ; and that 
embraced the question 
in a nutshell. 

How true that word 
is to - day I How it 
applies to the Press of 
the whole world ! It 
is a man’s power be¬ 
hind the paper that 
makes public opinion. 

But what may have 
escaped Karr, and, if 
he had thought of it, 
might have added a 
foil to his diction, is 
the inversion of his 
pronouncement. In 
journalism — apart 
from the man who 
owns and dictates the 
paper—^it is not the 
man who makes the 
medium : it is the 
medium that makes 
the man. In other 
words : Un monsieur, 
c'est son journal; and, 
more than to any other brother of the craft, it 
applies to the musical and dramatic critic. 

If a critic writes in a paper of small circulation 
or of a particular kind, so that it does not come under 
the eyes of the average reader, he may be a great 
authority, a profound scholar, a stylist of quality ; he 
may pour out his impressions in eloquence and cogency ; 
yet he will not penetrate or count as an influence 
in the world of art. 

On the other hand, 
a writer may be inex¬ 
perienced, of slender 
knowledge, infelicitous 
in expression; but if 
by chance—for chance 
counts for much in 
journalism as well as 
on the stage—he finds 
favour in the eyes of 
an editor controlling 
a large circulation, he 
will become, if not 
necessarily famous, well 
known. He will be¬ 
come a power, a kind 
of oracle ; he will be 
sought, followed, asked 
for counsel ; he will 
be thanked and adu¬ 
lated for his praise ; 
he will be cursed (in 
secret) for his censure. 

He may be nothing, 
yet he will be a mon¬ 
sieur — who counts. 

And what will happen 
to him if he is truly 
competent, brilliant, if 
his judgments are 
Solomonic, can only 
be conjectured. So 
long as he is at his 
post he can. hke a 
king, do no wrong. 

Now change the 
scene. Let him—com¬ 
petent or not, it does 


will still be sometimes mentioned and sometimes 
flattered, but the hold has gone vrith the wielding 
ol power. He may feel conscious that he is the same 
monsieur that he was before, but he has no longer 
his journal, no longer his tribune. He may plead, 
he may orate and fulminate, he may blare trumpet 
and clarion ; but his voice will go no further than 
the dead wall of a little comer in a cul-de-sac. And 


THE CHARMING ROSE BALLET IN "LEAP YEAR" AT THE HIPPODROME: MISS MAUD FANE AS THE SINGER; 
MISS ETTIE LANDAU AS THE DANCER ; AND THE HIPPODROME EIGHT AS FRIEZE FIGURES, IN THE SCENE 
"EMBLEMS OF THE DOMINIONS."—{Pk>tocra/>* fry 5(a«e PAo(o. C«.I 

then he will recognise, to his dismay, that it was not 
he that mattered, and that his successor, whatever 
his equipment, will rise on the crest of the wave and 
be acclaimed, if not as Allah, than as the next best 
thing to the Prophet for the time being. 

Of course there are exceptions ; some few men 
hold such a sway over the masses that the average 
reader will go out of his way to follow and to listen 


A COMIC SQUAD OF " CHAUVE-SOURIS" WOODEN SOLDIERS IN A SCENE CALLED " PENNY-1N-TH E-SLOT MACHINES": 

RATOUCHEFF’S RUSSIAN LILLIPUTIANS IN "LEAP YEAR," AT THE HIPPODROME. 

"Leap Year," the amusing revue recently produced at the Hippodrome by Mr. Julian Wylie, lives up to its name by an abundance of 
leaping and acrobatic dancing. Even Mr. George Robey is infected with the prevailing agility. He is the principal mirth-maker, well 
supported by Miss Betty Chester, Mr. Laddie Cliff, and the rest of the company, including the Hippodrome Eight, the Gertrude Hoffman 
Girls, and Ratoucheffs Russian Lilliputians.—[PWogro^* fry Stage Photo. Co.) 


not matter—leave his pedestal by choice or con¬ 
straint ; let him seek a new venue, but of lesser 
widespread power, and set to work confident that his 
name will create a following—and the change will 
\}> niraculous as it is disappointing. He will find 
longer an oracle ; he will only occasionally 
.ts a guide, philosopher, and friend ; he 


remained unimpaired ; but his power ceased to rule 
the policy of managers. 

I always think of the tale of woe of the young 
actor who vainly attempted to find an engagement 
in London after great successes in the provinces. 
" I can’t understand why I don’t get on here—^in 
Cardiff they gave me an ovation.” It was with 
difficulty that 1 tried to persuade him that London 
makes names, and that 
he could continue a 
triumphal progress in 
the provinces with 
laurels galore on his 
brow, and yet that 
London would not hear 
of it and knew him 
not. And I remember 
also that other apt 
experience when a 
well-known journalist, 
burstingwith amlxtion, 
rushed in and said, 
I hold two appoint¬ 
ments in my hand- 
one for eight pounds 
a week on a London 
daily, and one for 
£2000 per annum in 
Pittsburg.” 

” Will they allow 
you to sign your 
articles ? ” was my first 
and only question. 

” Yes, in full, and 
on whatever subject I 
like.” 

” Well, then, there 
is no choice unless 
you prefer money to 
kudos—your place is 
in London, for London 
is the capital of the 
universe; and, with 
due respect to the ^eat city of Pittsburg, what does 
fame over there mean ? ” I then told him the story 
of the hero of Cardiff, and he made up his mind 
on the spot. To-day he easily makes his ;^2000 a 
year, and his name is a household word. 

This question of the man and his medium is of 
great importance not only to the individual but to 
the cause. I could name at present at least two 
critics, one of the 
_ drama and one of 
music, whose learning, 
judgment, and style 
stamp them as masters. 
These two men know 
more about their art 
than many whosf 
opinions are printed 
by the million. Their 
very independence, if 
manifested in the right 
quarter, would be in¬ 
valuable to the artists 
as well as to art. To 
read them is, to me 
at any rate, a liberal 
education and an in¬ 
centive to follow in 
their footsteps of cease¬ 
less study, constant 
observation, of the 
movement across the 
seas. Yet both of 
them write in organs 
which will never reach 
the public at large. 
Their essays, so well 
written, so fervid, r^ 
main tucked away in 
their small circle ; they 
are rarely quoted, 
seldom mentioned in 
places where art is 
discussed. Thus their 
illumination shines, if 
not in darkness, in the 
little coteries where art 
is a cult. This valuable 


to them. When ” G. B. S.” left the large circulation 
of an evening paper and joined a weekly, his own 
prestige rose as quickly as the circulation of his 
organ. On the other hand, when Clement Scott 
finally left the Daily Telegraph and founded the 
Free Lance, his dictatorship of the drama, undis¬ 
puted for years, came to an end : his powers 


appreciation of the few may satisfy them, but is it not a 
thousand pities that their voices remain unheard by the 
multitude, when so much modernity and common¬ 
place is scattered broadcast ? If these two had their 
medium, what could they not achieve for the enlighten¬ 
ment of the public and the elevation of the theatre and 
the musical taste of the nation ? And there are others I 
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T he queen always likes being at Windsor. 

Although her spring stay there began in very 
cold weather, there were yet signs of spring coming, 
and the interior of the Castle, with all its historical 
associations, affords her Majesty absorbing interest. 
The Queen’s love of art is very genuine, and her 
taste is very cultivated. The head of a well-known 
art gallery says that her Majesty is there much oftener 
than the public knows anything of. Sometimes 
questions are asked about the sale of pictures, and 
it is characteristic of our well-loved Queen that, at 
times, if a picture has hung long, she will buy it, 
not for its merit, but to keep the artist from teing 
discouraged. On the other hand, the manager knows 
that when the Queen buys from choice, it will be of 
the very best in his gallery. 


There were a good " 

many sales at the y_- 

Private View, which \ 

was well attended. The \ 
Dowager-Duchess of Aber- \ 
com was there, greatly \ t 
interested in water-colours, y 
her kinswoman who became \ 
Marchioness of Waterford \ 

having been an amateur ' 

aftist who would, had 
circumstances been differ¬ 
ent, risen to fame pro¬ 
fessionally. The Countess of Kim¬ 
berley was there; and Kathleen 
Viscountess Falmouth, who was 
in black with green and bronze 
feathers in a black hat. Mrs. 
Baldwin came with Sir Philip 
Bumes - Jones, who became a 
purchaser.. Mrs. Baldwin wore a 
long worked kolinsky coat over a 
wallflower-red embroidered dress 
and a hat of wallflower red vel¬ 
vet, trimmed with brown ostrich 
feathers. The Hon. Mrs. Donough 
O’Brien, Major the Hon. F.' W. 
White, the Hon. Maud O’Brien, 
Captain the Hon. Henry O'Brien, 
and the Hon. Reginald Fellowes 
were relatives who were at the 
Private View. Mrs. Fellowes, who 
was busy receiving friends, was 
in black, with a black gauze scarf 
over her shoulders. An embroi¬ 
dered grey - and - black wrap was 
soon laid aside. Mrs. Fellowes 
is handsome and very interesting- 
looking, and was charming to 
everyone. She was much more 
anxious to call attention to the 
sculpture of Signor Assanti, which 
formed part of the exhibition, 
than to her own pictures, about 
which she was very modest. 


y a narrow plain band round 
/ the crown and a regi- 
/ mental jewelled badge in 
/ ' front. This way of wear¬ 
ing badges seems to commend 
itself to our sex at race-meet¬ 
ings, particularly, of course, at 
those in which soldiers are 
interested. Lady Warrender, 
who was wearing a plain black 
hat, had a badge in jewels and 
enamel, and wore a long mole¬ 
skin coat over a dark-grey 
skirt and a coloured silk scarf. 
The Duchess of Westminster 
had a lovely coat of sable 
marten in long shaded stripes, 
and wore a brown velvet small 
plain hat. 


The Hon. Mrs. Coulson Churchill Fellowes is not 
only a clever artist, but a hard-working one, as is 
proved by her exhibition of pictures in Walker’s 
Gallery. She is the widow of Lord de Ramsey’s 
eldest son, whom she married as his second wife. 
There is one son. who will be nine on May i. He is 
not, however, heir to his grandfather, as there is a 
son and a daughter of the late Captain the Hon. 
C. C. Fellowes’ first marriage. Mrs. C. C. Fellowes 
is a half-sister of Lord Inchiquin (her mother, the 
late Ellen Lady Inchiquin, was a sister of the late 
Lord Annaly, and was a very clever woman). Many 
of the pictures were painted from Senator Marconi’s 
yacht, Elettra ; and some are of those places of 
Amalfi which have perished in the recent landslide : 
these are of special interest, since these beauty spots 
can never be quite as they were. 


The second day, but for 
some sunshine, would have been 
colder than the first : the wind 
was stronger and keener. Prince 
Henry was present, looking 
very well and bronzed, like an 
open-air Prince. When I saw 
him he was chatting gaily 
with the Hon. Mrs. Monc^on- 
Arundell, who, as the Hon. 
Lucia W’hite, was Maid - of - 
Honour to Queen Alexandra. 
The Marchioness Curzon was 
all in black, and looking very 
handsome. Viscountess Ednam, 
in grey and moleskin furs, 
was walking with Lord Dal- 
meny. The Marquess of Bland- 
ford brought Lady Blandford, 
in a fur coat and dark tweed 
dress, with a soft pale-blue felt 
hat. Lady Victoria Bullock 
wore a long nutria fur coat ahd 
a grey hat, the brim turned 
back in front and held to 
the crown with a regimental 
badge. Lady Desborough was 
there with her husband and 
son, the Hon. Ivo Grenfell; the Hon. Lionel Tenny¬ 
son escorted his handsome wife; the Countess of 
Carlisle, looking very distinguished in grey tweed 
and moleskin, had with her two tall twin sisters, 
the Hon. Jean and the Hon. Alison Hore-Ruthven, 
who were dressed exactly alike, in tones of brown, 
even to their brown and red gold bandanna scarves. 
Viscountess Cantelujie was looking very handsome 
in pale-cinnamon colour, wearing a dark-brown hat 
and a sable fur. No one -seemed to mind the cold 
much. 'The band of the Coldstream Guards played. 


Aquascutum, of 126, Regent Street, W., 
are responsible for this well-tailored coat 
and skirt, built of the famous Aquascu¬ 
tum cloth, and christened the " Bruton." 

{See page 660.) 


Hawthorn Hill has a nice 
spring-like sound, but there was 
not much of, spring there for the 
first day of the Household Brigade Steeplechases. 
However, those who came out to enjoy did enjoy, 
and the various events provided thrills quite as 
warming as the braziers full 
of red-hot charcoal provided 
in paddock and lawn. Some 
there were who were dis¬ 
appointed at the absence of 
Royalty, while other altruis- 

t tic souls rejoiced that their 
Majesties were not subjected 
to the rigour of the nor’-easter. 
The Guardsmen and their friends 
were in great form, and there 
was pledty of chaff and laugh¬ 
ter among them. In dress 
there was not anything spring¬ 
like, except some gaily-coloured 
hats and scarves tied in all 
sorts of ways—a fashion likely 
to prove as ephemeral as it 
is picturesque. 


The Prince of Wales is practically well again, and 
has been out and about. By doctor’s advice he is 
taking a rest at Biarritz. He had.intended to 
start on May»2nd for South Africa, but his tour 
has been put off for political reasons. It is to be 
hoped that the British Empire Exhibition will soon 
be in good going order and giving promise of great 
success. His interest in it has been keen and bene¬ 
ficial. It is constantly threatened with strikes— 
horrors of civilisation as they are. It is very puzzling 
that, at this time of advance in business methods 
generally, no one seems able to prevent the injury of 
strikes being always inflicted on the wholly innocent 
and helpless public. Women particularly are vic¬ 
tims, for they suffer with their striker menkind, and 
also from the strikes. 


It was pleasant to see Lady 
Mary Fox-Strangways strolling 
about with her fianc^. Captain 
Hubert, R.H.G. She looked 
handsome and bright, wearing 
a blue serge skirt, a short 
nutria coat, and a small hat 
of dark-blue tegal straw, with 


Plans for Easter holidays are now made : many 
people are going by rail to their chosen happy golfing 
grounds rather than by road. The ostensible reason 
is crowding of roads and dust ; the real one that 
the car is becoming dimod/ for this purpose, now 
that it is a conveyance for use and a necessity, rather 
than for pleasure and a luxury. It conveys the 
baggage, if it goes at all. Long-distance journeys 
by big cars are still fashionable ; but Easter is some¬ 
what early in the year to undertake them light- 
heartedly. An owner of a smart and beautiful big 
car, of the high aristocracy of motor-making, told 
me that the way people who had cheap cars talked 


The Jrtverarv cape coat on the left is an ideal wrap for wearing over a coat and skirt on chilly days. It about them made her feel ill. All the same, hers 

is built by Aquascutum in their famous pure wool cloth. The small maiden on the right is wearing the was bought from the profits of a not high-sounding 

practical Aquascutum Lockerbie coat. {See page 660.) trade. A. E. L. 
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springtime is “Kodak” Time 

Easter comes nice and late this year, doesn’t it ? 
Elzister Sunday (April 20th) there will be a “summery” 
feeling in the air: the thoughts of the children will be 
turning from the nursery to the garden—the grown¬ 
ups will be thinking of tennis, boating, holidays zuid 
eiU the joys of summer. Get that “ Kodzik ” now — 
don’t delay as you did Izist yezur! Make the pictures 
you want when you Weuit them—those pictures of 
your children, your home and your friends which will 
mezm so much to you in the yezurs to come. Anyone 
czin lezum to use a “ Kodzik ” in hzJf-zin-hour ; zind to 
lezim to use a “ KodzJc ” is to lezun how to catch zind 
to keep the happiness of life. 

All outdoors 
invites your 

“Kodak” 

Ask your nearest Kodak dealer 
to show you the latest models. 

Order the “Kodak Magazine’* frcnn your Kodak 
dealer. 2d. monthly. 3/- a year post free. 

Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Fashions and Fancies, 

Easter, with its promise of a 
Coun^ Clothes delightful holiday in the country, 
for the Spring, draws rapidly nearer, and the 
pleasant duty of assembling a suitable outfit can no 
longer be delayed. Sketched on page 658 are a few 
practical suggestions from Aquascutum. 126. Regent 
Street. W. For travelling and race-meetings, the 
Inverary cape coat on the left is invaluable. Built of the 
, famous Aquascutum cloth, it is a straight, well-fitting 
coat with cape sleeves which allow perfect freedom of 
movement, and can be worn with ease over an ordinary 
coat and skirt. The coat and skirt above, christened 
the " Bruton,” is also of Aquascutum lightweight 
pure wool cloth, and is a perfectly tailored model, 
which can be worn anywhere. The finishing touch 
to these ideal country toilettes is added by the 
neat 'Scutum hats (price 27s. 6d.). made of feather¬ 
weight fur felt, and obtainable in four becoming 
shapes. The small maiden is comfortably clad in 
a. diminutive edition of the well-cut Aquascutum 
Lockerbie coat, a reliable protection from every vagary 
of the climate. This firm will be pleased to send 
an illustrated brochure giving full details of their 
many practical models to all who mention the 
name of this paper, and readers will find it a 
very useful guide indeed. 


School Outfits 
for the Coming 
Term. 


During the last week or so, 
every train has been thronged 
with happy little people 
home for the holidays, and 
parents are busily seizing the opportunity of 
overhauling sadly depleted wardrobes in readi¬ 
ness for the coming term. Sketched on this 
page are some useful models which hail from 
Carnages, Holbom, E.C. The useful little frock 
of fine navy serge in the centre, trimmed 
with silk braiding and tiny scarlet beads, 
can be obtained for 26s. 6d. (size .7 inches) ; 
and 33s. 6d. is the price of the navy gabardine 
coat, size 33 inches. Then the new jumper 
suit makes an excellent outfit for early summer 
days. It is of stockinette, and is priced at 
45s., size 42 inches. Well-tailored summer- 
weight cloth coats, equally indispensable accessor¬ 
ies, range from 25s. to 45s.; and sports blazers 
can be made to order for 21s., striped or plain. 


•ri. c L iL « Even the most critical schoolboy 
The Schoolboy s that outfits from Carnages 

Equipment. invariably approved of by 

the severe autocrats who rule the schoolroom, and 
parents will find it an immense help to write for their 



brochure relating to school outfits. It will be sent 
gratis and post free, and includes the famous ” Marl¬ 
boro' ” jacket and vest in black cheviots, vicunas, 
etc., ranging from 29s. 6d., upwards, and well-tailored 
Eton suits, from 35s., the trousers in various shades 
and materials being i6s. 6d. Sports outfits and under¬ 
wear are also dealt with in detail. 


New Loom- 
Woven Furniture. 


Now is the time to consider 
seriously the question of new 
furniture for the bouse and 
garden, and, before deciding definitely on a plan 
of action, everyone should • study the distinctive 
merits of the new Lloyd Loom furniture. These 
artistic chairs and tables, which resemble the most 
perfect cane-work carried out in beautiful colourings, 
are actually loom - woven from an improved 
fibre which is waterproof, does not creak, and has 
no loose ends to catch in one's clothing. Many 
of the Lloyd Loom easy chairs and settees are 
super - sprung in both seat and cushion, which 
gives a comfort not inferior to that of the most 
expensive and luxurious furniture. The firm who 
weave them axe W. Lusty and Sons, Bromley-by- 
Bow, E., who will gladly send an illustrate 
brochure giving full particulars, gratis and post 
free, to all who mention the name of this paper. 


The Care of 
the Teeth. 


Three practical suits which hail prom Carnages, Holbom, E.C. 
Fine navy serge trimmed with silk braid and tiny scarlet 
beads makes the frock in the centre ; fine gabardine the coat on 
the left ; and soft stockinette the pretty jumper suit on the right. 


It is impossible to over-estimate 
the importance of keeping the 
teeth in good condition, for on 
them depends very largely the general state of 
health. It is essential, therefore, that the prepara¬ 
tion used for cleansing the teeth should possess 
also qualities that will neutralise any process of 
fermentation and decay in the mouth. These are 
virtues which can be claimed to the full by Wright's 
Coal-Tar Dentifrice. It is in powder form, and 
quickly removes all dull, filmy deposits by the 
friction. Large 6d. tins are sold everywhere, and 
their regular use ensures the healthy, well-polished 
teeth which are universally desired. 

A fascinating walking stick and 
K w t combined (price 

the eek. 29s. 6d.) has just made its d^but. 
The neat triangular bag, made of hand-tooled leather 
in artistic colourings, hangs from the handle of the 
stick, which is carried out in the same leather. I shall 
be pleased to give the name and address whence this 
novelty may be obtained to all who apply to this paper. 



Easter Gifts 

J EWELLERY set with Diamonds, 
Pearls, Emeralds and other Gems 
of the highest quality, fashioned 
in beautiful designs eminently suitable 
as Gifts for ^ter, will 1^ found 
displayed at the Showrooms of the 
Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company, 
Limited, 112, Regent Street, W. 1. 

A new fully illuatnUed 
C«uJocu« with reduced 
prices will be sent free 
upon request 

‘Dhe 

GOLDSMITHS 
& SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY 11'’ 

only address 

112 RECENT STREET 
LONDON, Wl 
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is with a ‘GOVERNOR’ Patent Motor Lawn 
Mower. This remarkable 22-in. machine is sim¬ 
plicity itself—a boy can quickly learn to operate 
it and with it can do as much work as would be 
done by a large horse-drawn machine in the 
same time. The saving of time and the up¬ 
keep of a horse alone enables the ‘ GOVERNOR ’ 
to pay for its first cost—in but one season. 

Moreover, owing to the constantly high speed at which 
the revolving cutters rotate, the ‘ GOVERNOR ’ gives a 
finer and closer cut than is obtainable with any other 
machine either motor or ordinary. 

Write for our descriptive booklet- You will find it both 
interesting and profitable. 

The ^GOVERNOR’ carries a 

twelve months' guarantee, 


wm 


£65 „ 


7 DAYS 
TRIAL 


CraveRNOR: 

MOTOR lAWN^MOWeR^^ 

John Shaw & Sons Wolverhampton Ltd. 
Fryer Street E 3 Wolverhampton 


MEN 

The ^ality of these special ofiers is 
notably excellent, and the finish cannot 
fail to please the most exacting taste. 
They are made to Harrods own specifi¬ 
cations and from materials that have 
been thoroughly tested in Harrods lab¬ 
oratory and like all Harrods Shirts and 
Pyjamas, are guaranteed to give every 
satisfaction or replaced free of charge. 

i PYJAMAS i 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS. In fast-to- • 

washing colours of Pink and White, Blue t 

and White, Manve and White or Gold and | 

White block stripes. Sizes ; 

36 to 44 inch chest measure- 

ments, and fitting practically 

all men from 5 ft. 4 ins. to ^ ■■ 

6 ft. 4 in. in height .. 


SILKSHIRTS 


PURE SILK SHIRTS. Cut on Harrods 
own sj>ecial model to ensure case and 
comfortable fitting. In 
clear smart stripe designs g 

of Blue, Black, Mauve or ^ M I j|f 
Brown on White ground; I 

also in plain Cream. Price A 

Soft Polo Collar to matchi 2 /- 


HARRODS 


HARRODS LTD 


LONDON SW 1 




com] 


GORRINGES 

New Example of the Popular Vogue in 

WUr Costumes 


Port orders should 
he accomoanied 
by remittance or 
leading business 
house reference. 
Carriage paid on 
Drapery Goods 
In Ihe United 
Kingdom. 


C. •* M ADA ** 

This is a delightful example 
of a well-selected stock ot 
three-piece Costumes. The 
House-gown is designed in 
Woollen Repp Suiting com¬ 
bined with Silk material to 
tone and finished with Georg¬ 
ette collar. The chic Coat, 
embroidered in dainty design 
to correspond with Gown, 
converts it into a smart 
walking suit. Available in 
grey, nigger, mole, navy, 
stone, black, etc. 

Gown and Coat 

£15.15 .0 


Illustrated Catalogue 
of Three-Piece Cos¬ 
tumes and Gowns 
sent post free. 


FREDERICK GORRINGE, Ud., Backiaghan P«Um Roai S.W. I. 

r-tuo Jrtm I Uieria Stotum. TfUphcfU : Victeria S6no {dirrct to aU Uepts.) 


Mafce a biq 
Sponge Cate 

THIS WEEK 

Green’s Sponge Mixture is the 
ideal preparation for making 
something extra good for tea, 
Sponge Sandwiches, Swiss Rolls, 
Genoese, and other dainties 
that delight everyone. Try one 
packet; see how good your 
sponge cakes can be. 

GREEN’S 

SPONGE MDCrURE 

Of all Groce rb and Stores. 

6 1 D. PER CWceUte or fUauWry 
2 PRT. FUT.«r. Tii. pm imck«*. 

H. J. GREEN & CO., LTD., BRIGHTON 


The New i 
del icacy 

GREENS 

JELLY 

A real delicacy. So per¬ 
fectly true in flavour. 
Try it. In crystals or 
squares of all high-class 
Grocers and Stores. 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL PHOTOGRAPH OF AFRIUN 
ELEPHANTS IN FULL ADVANCE UPON AN INTRUDER. 

(,Sre CetUral Paget.), 

T is safe to say that there has never been so fine 
a collection of photographs of big game as those 
taken by Mr. Marius Maxwell, a selection from which 
is now on view at the Royal Photographic Society 
in Russell Square. They 
are veritable portraits of 
the large African game 
animals — elephant, bufialo, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
giraffe—all in their natural 
surroundings, all taken as 
the result of plain stalking, 
without blinds or screens 
or shelters, or any such 
aids. Sometimes the click 
of the camera-shutter was 
the first hint to the ani¬ 
mal of the photographer’s 
presence. This imconsdous- 
ness on the part of his 
“sitters'* enabled Mr. 

Maxwell to gain no Uttle 
degree of insight into the 
real disposition of animals 
commonly classed as danger¬ 
ous, and his pictures are a 
very great contribution to 
our knowledge of wild life 
and ways. 

There is a marvellous 
group of hippopotamus 
photographs; the charging 
rhinoceros is unique; so 
arc the giraffes galloping at 
thirty miles an hour over 
the veld with the camera 
at their heels in a motor¬ 
car. The insolent, colossal, 
arrogant magnificence of the 
bufialo bull, snapshotted 
face to face in the op>en 
at less than a score of yards, 
must be seen to be believed. 

But perhaps the elephants 
will challenge interest and admiration as much as any 
others. There is an astounding series of these splendid 
beasts, including a heart-shaking face-to-face portrait 
of a huge wild Masai bull, taken at eight yards—a 
testimony to the skill of the stalker and his complete 
coolness in pursuit of his coveted jricture. 

The photograph, " Advancing Elephants in the 


Lorian Swamp," which we reproduce as a special 
illustration, depicts a critical phase of a thrilling 
encounter. Mr. Maxwell, with his companion, Mr. 
James Hugh Barnes, had marked down a herd in the 
swamp, and after much careful stalking had reached a 
p>osition that would allow him to get a photograph if 
the elephants came out from the tall rush in which 


they were feeding. Presently a gfroup of giants 
appeared above the fringe of the rush, and began to 
show a certain uneasy restlessness, throwing their 
trunks aloft and trying to get the wind of the intru¬ 
ders. Mr. Maxwell was some thirty-odd yards away 
from them, and photographed the group as it stood 
thinking things over. One of the cows seemed to 


be egging on the others to attack their disturbers. 
Suddenly he heard from his companion the quiet warn¬ 
ing : '* Maxwell, they 're coming," and the whole seven 
moved forward into the open, straight for the camera. 
A second photograph was taken, then a third, and 
Mr. Maxwell went on focussing. The great beasts were 
rapidly striding forward. Again the warning from 
Barnes—the one word, " Com¬ 
ing ”—and as the aggressive 
cow moved up to the front, 
Mr. Maxwell took the fourth 
photograph (which we repro¬ 
duce on our central pages, at 
barely twenty yards’distance. 
There was now no avoiding 
action with the rifle, for the 
elephants were moving swift¬ 
ly, and as they covered a front 
of a good twenty yards, escape 
by dodging was impossible. 
Barnes fired at the cow, stop¬ 
ping her in her advance, and 
Mr. Maxwell was also obliged 
to shoot. This bewildered the 
elephants, bringing them to 
a standstill just long enough 
to enable the two stalkers to 
move a certain distance out 
of the way, and to get the 
remaining photographs of a 
wonderful series. This was 
one of the only two occasions 
throughout all his experiences 
with elephants on which Mr. 
Maxwell was obliged to use 
the rifle. 

The photograph gives an 
amazing impression of an 
intense moment. The superb 
bull on the right, moving 
slightly away from the line of 
attack, the one immediately 
next to him, also edging off, 
the cow head on, the 
others on the left, less set 
on attack, the huge ears, the 
expressionless masks, the air 
of placid imperturbability, the varying postures of 
trunks and tusks, all offer an immense wealth of 
detail for study. Photographs like these are of 
enormous interest and value to hunter, naturalist, 
painter, sculptor, and taxidermist alike. If they 
are ever equalled it is almost certain they can never 
be surpassed. 


A BRIDE FROM SKYE; MISS RUBY M. MacLEOD, WITH HER BRIDESMAIDS AND TRAIN-BEARERS, ON THE 
OCCASION OF HER WEDDING TO MR. IAIN ROBERTSON HILLEARY AT ST. GILES'S CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH. 
The wedding of Miss Ruble M. MacLeod, daughter of Mr. and Mis. Duncan MacLeod, of Skeabost, Isle of Skye, to Mr. lain 
Robertson Hilleary, son of Major and Mrs. Hilleary, of the Lodge, Edinbane, Isle of Skye, took place in St. Giles's Cathedral, 
at Edinburgh, on April 2. The four bridesmaids were Miss Mairi MacLeod, the bride’s sister; Miss Dorothy Hay; Miss Iris 
Bullough, and Miss Christina Hilleary. The train-bearers (seen one at each end in the above group) were Miss Catriona MacLeod 
and Miss Rhona Sykes. The best man was the bridegroom’s'brother, Mr. E. K. M. Hilleary, the Cambridge Blue. 
Pholagrapk by Lafayette, GUtsgote. 



AV/Ken smu-^^lin.^ was practised, tobacco was limited in. variety 
W and origin. Now many lands contpibute varieties havimj distinc¬ 
tive qualities, tKe perfect blend of which is “SMITH’S GLASGOW MIXTURE** 


s Glasgow Mixture 

MILD. MEDIUM, FULL. 

per Oz. 


F&J.SMITH, GLASGOW. 

Manufactupeps of Hi^h-classVirginia Cigarettes,(Bouquet Size) 

Sranch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 








Malvern 


A BEAUTIFUL CLIMATE in a beautiful setting, suitable alike for 
the infirm and strong. Gently sloping to 1,400 feet above 
sea level, the excellent roads and easy hilhpaths render the 
country delightful for motoring and walking. Owing to the 
altitude fog is practically unknown. 

THE WATERS. Malvern is famed for the curative properties of 
its waters. Especially valuable in cases of Rheumatism and similar 
ailments.' 

SPORT. 18-hole golf course, 5170 yards long, with beautifully kept 
greens in ideal surroundings. There is also a 9-hole course for 
ladies. There aire 12 of the finest and most beautifully situated 
. public lawn-tennis courts in the country; also Croquet Courts 
and Bowling Greens. Malvern is' the hunting centre for the 
Croome, Ledbury, and North Ledbury Hounds. 

TRAIN SERVICE-“aO GREAT WESTERN.’* Through expresses 
from London (Paddin^on Station) in 2^ hours; also cross-country 
services. Week-end tickets issued all the year round. All inform¬ 
ation from Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington, 
London, W. 2. 

HANDBOOK of MALVERN FREE from Secretary, Dept, N„ 
Mahem Improvement Aesociation, 


^ MODEL No 1 

Solid Oak Cabinet, piano hinged, two locks, 
carrying handle, record retainer, metal 
^ tone ampliher, 6tted Thorens pinion drive 

- motor, 10 in. plush-covered turntable, 

plated tone-arm, nickel-plated dial indi- 
~ cator and brake. Concert sound - box 

adaptable for steel or fibre needles, needle 
box-clip and needles key-clip and tone-arm 
clip, case fitted with plated corner pro. 
^ tectors. Surprising 

volume of mellow / 

- tone for so compact / 2 I Q O 

' an instrument .^ 

MODEL No 2 

Solid Oak Cabinet, poljsbed finish. Size 13) X iii X 6} ins. Fitted with 
Garrard No.o motor, 10 in. turntable, baize covered. Concert Soundbox 
adaptable for fibre needles, record retaining block, c«»rner protectors, 
special taper tone-arm, mounted on disappearing platform. Metal parts 
nickel-plated. Needle box bolder and ne^les, sound- f 

box rest, piano hinge, lever locks and ken, carrying f 2 I 7 O 
handle, etc. Clear, distinct tone of natural quality ... O / 

LONDON SWl 


HARRODS LTD 


Fixed or removed in a moment! 

COLLIER’S 

DETACHABLE CANVAS 
DECK CHAIR SEAT 


EACH 

C OLLIER’S Detachable Chair Canvas (Patent Nos. 187889 and 
209572) can be fixed in a couple of seconds to any deck chair 
frame. For round-railed chairs ask for Model A. No tacks to 
^ tear through the frbric, no 

trouble. You simply put it 
\ there and it stays fixed—safer 

^ THBi iHffiullI \ 1 ordinary nailed-on 

ffiff \ canvas. And for cleaning 


To atiaek eattvas 
roll ^emt 
tnds round th* 
crott - ban. Tht 


postibfy Ut you 

NO MORE DAMP DECK CHA»S. 
Caimu removed or 
replaced in a coaple of seconds. 


WUX BE ON VIEW AT THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


Stocked by all the Leading Drapery and Furniture 
Stores and Furnishing Ironmongers. 

1/6, 1/9, 2/3, and 2/6 each. 

For Kak of Local Afenta, apply to Pnblidty Manager (ColUer’a Patent 
Cbair CanvsmX Worceater Park, Surrey. 


For the Tailored Frock 

The most becoming Dress for Ladies 
LONDON leads the World. BURBERRYS lead London. 

The latest materials, colours, patterns and models. 

BURBERRY models are. exclusive, as are most of their materials. 
Designers in the Firm are constantly employed in designing new 
models; multiplicity, together with the great variety of materials, 
nullifies duplication. 

Burberry charges are calculated on a basis to encourage purchases. 


HAYMARKET 
S.W1 LONDON 
B'MesherbesPARIS 




!!• 


RAM 






























Equipment includes : 
FOUR DOORS wkh POCKETS 
LEATHER UPHOLSTERY 

(rear remorable) 

BACK SHIELD 

LUGGAGE CARRIER, CLOCK 
RIGID SIDE CURTAINS 
THREE POINT SPRING 
SUSPENSION 
MAGNETO IGNITION. 


g BRITISH BUILT 

P S-Seater De Luxe Model 

I £295 

p (Ex Work!) 

COMPLETE 


: for a co^y of omr Art Oatalogme of tftt modeU, 
ua mrramgt a trial rtm mi your oouvrmiemea. 


THIS MODEL WILL BE SHOWN 
AT THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION-WEMBLEY. 


tVrUe for compleU poriiealart 
Bfochurm “ L." 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY, LTD., 

Factory amd Soleo DepL : Heotoa Chapel. Mancheatcr. 
Loodon Showiooms; 151-3. Gieat Portland Street. W. I. 
London Service Depot: III. Lota Road. Chelaea. S.W. 10. 


MODELS and PRICES: 

10li.p.2-Sealcr«ntliDicker mmmo 
or‘‘Ckaaniy’’Model £235 

10 kp. I Coape Cabriolat £2S5 

l2kp.2/3Seater ... £385 

12 kp 4-Saatfr (Roar 
WiSUenen £l5estra>. 


Easy to handle 
in the heaviest traffic 


the Swift car gives full expression of the joys of 
motoring. Essentially a quality car and designed for 
strenuous and daily service, the Swift bears an 
unequalled reputation extending from the earliest 
days of motoring. Only the best of materials and 
workmanship goes into the building of Swift cars. 
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Manufacturers: 

SWIFT OF COVENTRY 
LTD., COVENTRY 

SHOWROOMS A SERVICE DEPOTS: 

i3*-»35. Loov Acre, London, W.C.*. 

V:;. South King SL, Dublin ; and at 
tlaigow, Birminghain fc Manchester. 


and nail, to any alteration o( the present system. 
The oil groups are perfectly content with things as 
they are. The big-mileage transport companies are 
all in favour of letting matters remain in staiu quo. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


I wonder if, after all, we are 
Parlia^t reversion to 

otor TaxatKML ^ means of raising 

revenue for the purposes of the Road Fund ? Not 
so long ago I should have said it was perfectly hope¬ 
less to expect anything of the kind ; but times are 
moving, and with them the opinions of those in 
whose power it lies to make a change. The House 
of Commons, on April i, actually passed a resolution 
which may have the most far-reaching consequences. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pownall moved : “ That this 

House is of opinion that the present system of taxa¬ 
tion of mechanically propelled vehicles is inequitable, 
in that it bears no relation to the use and consequent 
wear and tear of roads, and recommends that a 
system of taxation based, in the case of petrol 
vehicles, on the use of motor spirit ; and. in the 
case of steam and electric vehicles, on the weight of 
the vehicle, should be substituted therefor.” 

This important resolution was debated at great 
length—the report runs to no fewer than forty-five 


FITTED WITH FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES, A GREAT AID TO SAFETY ON 
TREACHEROUS SURFACES DURING RECENT WEATHER: A 24-70-H.P. 
SIX-CYLINDER SUNBEAM IN A SLIPPERY WORCESTERSHIRE BY-ROAD. 

pages of Hansard—and resulted in a great many There is n 

very interesting expressions of opinion, overwhelm- holding up of 
ingly in favour of the resolution. Rather curiously, fact that cerl 


the only Member who made any strong appeal for 
the retention of the present system was one who 
I thought would have been the last person in the 
world to run counter to the interests of motoring 
and of the motor-user — Lieutenant-(x)lonel Moore- 
Brabazon, Minister of Transport in the last (iovem- 
ment. His opposition to the resolution seems to 
have been mainly based on departmental convenience, 
and was apparently prompted by the official view 
that a fuel tax is cumbrous, difficult to collect, and 
easy of evasion. Not the least significant feature 
of the debate was the amount of support the resolu¬ 
tion received from the -Labour benches, the line 
taken being that the horse-power tax has resulted 
in engines being designed to get round the tax, 
resulting in the British manufacturer producing a 
car which is quite unsuitable to compete with the 
Americans in the overseas markets. This, it was 
repeatedly pointed out, has the result of adversely 
affecting the workers of the motor industry. In the 
end, the resolution was adopted by the House with¬ 
out a division being challenged. We are truly 
getting on. 

In the course of 

__ . , the debate to 

“f-"^*** which 1 have 
retened above, 
the Departmental Committee on 
Taxation of Motor Vehicles came in 
for some scathing criticisms, but 
nothing more than its dilatory 
methods deserve. It hais been sit¬ 
ting for so long now that its origin 
is almost lost in the mists of anti¬ 
quity. It has asked more than 
10,500 questions, most of them 
totally irrelevant to the main issues, 
and seems as far as ever from 
having made up its mind as to the 
nature of its Report. Questioned 
on the subject of the latter, the 
best the Minister of Transport could 
do was to promise that the Report 
should be before the House by June 
next. This means, as a matter of 
course, that there can be no altera- 
0 SAFETY ON tion in the incidence or the method 

A 24-70-H.P. of taxing the mechanically pro- 

MRE BY-ROAD. pelled vehicle under the forthcoming 
Finance Act. 

There is more than a passing suspicion that the 
holding up of the Report is very largely due to the 
fact that certain large interests are opposed, tooth 


And these two interests are able to sway tiie Com¬ 
mittee pretty much how they like, while the repre¬ 
sentatives of the private user and the small-mileage 
commercial concerns can, apparently, do nothing to 
speed up the proceedings. It is a great pity that 
these two interests did not withdraw from the Com¬ 
mittee when it was realised that what was being 
staged was nothing more than a farce—what we 

[Cautinued overleaf. 


A ROLLS-ROYCE IN THE BLACK FOREST; A 40-50-H.P. 
CAR ON THE HILL AT MURG VALLEY DURING A 
TOUR THROUGH GERMANY. 

The car seen in the photograph is a 40-50-h.p. Rolls-Royce with 
the owner, Baron Nagy de Versegh, at the wheel. He droye 
from Budapest, in Hungary, right, across Germany, traversing the 
Black Forest on the way. 
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If you want a Car with a high average speed — 

a car whose remarkable acceleration will enable it to “ get away ” quickly after being 
held up in traffic— 

A car which, in addition, possesses phenomenal hill-climbing powers, is silent, smooth 
and vibration less in running and distinctive in appearance— 
the Six-Cylinder NAPIER will meet your requirements. 

Its design is far in advance of any other car. 

Although possessing a comparatively short wheelbase, comfortable bodies can be fitted. 
No other car of equivalent power and wheelbase allows so much space for coachwork. 

Let us send you further particulars of Britain s proved best car. 


D. NAPIER & SON. Ltd. 


A Napier Six - Cylinder 
motor carriage will be 
on xiew' at Wembley— 
Exhibit “I — Motor 
and Cycle Section. 


As satisfactory and 
reliable on the road 
as the Napier aero 
engine is in the air. 


14, New Burlington Street, W. I. 

Works: Acton, London, 

W. 3. - 


A Story of Satisfaction 
from THE CLUBMAN. 


Powerful 
and Dependable 

V TOW that the 


S O you are thinking of buyinjt a 

car ? Wise man ! No sense in run¬ 
ning about Town or down to the Holf 
club in a bi^ heavy **bus’ on a petrol 
consumption of no more than 15 aup.ft. 
when you can do it easier and with equal 
comfort in a li|(ht car, and |tet 35 to 
40 m.p.C. out of her. Mind what sort 
of a li|(ht oar you buy, though. It's easier 
thsa ever to oaske ■ miMskc with the plethora 


engine of the Rover 
IN Fourteen is so much improved 
in power — the latest model 
develops 40 h.p.—the Rover attribute 
of perfect reliability is combined with 
a speed and livelineu which former 
models did not possess. The engine 
has lost none of its sweet running, too, 
and the whole car is just as exquisitely 
turned out. We will demonstrate 
with pleasure. 


See the 

ROVER 

exhibit at 
Wembley^ 


any Sin^r Agent. Illustrated Catalogues and full 
particulars sent with pleasure. 

SINGER & CO.. LID., COVENTRY. 

London Showrooms : i-, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. i 
London Service LHmot ; York Works, Brewery Road, 
Holloway, N. 

The Story of the Singer is ttiwayt 
a Story of Satisfaction. 


14 H.P. ROVER MODELS 

2/3-Seaier. £485 

4/3-SeateT. £495 

(Above modeli with 3-ipeed 
■ear-bos. £15 lea.) 
Saloon (Wermann 
type) .. £550 

Coup4 . £585 

Light Saloon ... £505 
Saloon £605 


BRIEF SPECinCATION. 





















































































DETERMINATION 

SHELL-MIX. LTD., 

SHELL CORNER, KINCSWAY, LONDON, W.C.a. 


T^IGNITY and refinement are expressed 
•■^to the fullest extent in Stetson Hats. 

Stylish in appearance, and comfortable on 
the head, these hats appeal to those who 
desire dignity without sacrificing smartness. 

Illustrated Stetson Booklet containing list 
of Agencies will be forwarded on request, 

JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 

Offices and Showrooms (Wholesale) 

70, New Bond Street, London, W.l 

STETSON HATS 
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C0ntimut€L\ 

used to know in war-time as “ eye-wash." We should maximum marks awarded for low petrol-consumption. MR. H. TERRY’S “ COLLUSION " AT THE AMBASSADORS, 

have been a long way nearer a change for something The Bean was in no sense a special Colonial model, - 

nriore equitable if they had. because all Bean cars are that. That is to say. the TXTAS it after seeing Mr. Hugh Wakefield's quaint 

horse-power, the dimensions of the various com- * V simulation of drunkenness in " Bluebird's 
A A n H S' During the winter of 1922-23 ponents, the ground clearance, track, and other Eighth Wife " that the inspiration came to Mr. Harold 
I ***** many complaints were made by details were all designed specifically to withstand Terry for the central scene of his new light comedy on the 

n Monaco. motorists concerning the strict- the stresses of overseas service. W. W. " Divor5ons " moh/? It looks like it, for Mr. Wakefield 

ness of the police in Monaco. is asked to furnish a similar dis- 


. . ^ ... Dunng the winter of 1922-23 

A. A. Road Signs ° 1 • ^ j . 

I M ^ many complaints were made by 
n Monaco. motorists concerning the strict¬ 
ness of the police in Monaco. 

The cause of the trouble ap- __________ 

piarently was that motorists were 
inclined to drive quickly through 
the Principality without know¬ 
ing exactly where it began or 
ended, whereas at some points 
tramways and sharp curves made 
slow driving essential. The A.A., * 

'with the co-operation of the 

Automobile Club de Nice, erected ^ j 

warning 'notices at each entry, 1 

bearing the words : “ Drive with 

extra care through the Prind- 

pality." These A.A. signs have 

been greatly appredated by the 

authorities of Monaco, and have 

proved effective. . Reports re- 

ceived during the winter of 

*923-4 showed that the Police of 

the Principality have this season - , 

given very little trouble to BH \ 

motorists. 

_ _ Cars of all 

^ nationalities .. • ' 

and hon»- ' 

power compete in the annual r ^ ^ 

Australian Alpine Trial. This is . t' 
conducted by the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club of Victoria, and is 
universally acknowledged to be 

one of the severest in the world : _ 

so severe that in this instance 

only twenty-seven cars finished. "WE’VE NEVER 

The route involves cUmbing FLITCH, PARENT 

rock-strewn mountain gradients, OATH AT THE 1 

ploughing through the sand of 

arid valleys, and jolting over The famous trial for 

sun-baked rutted roads, to say ** the Palace Theati 

nothing of fording occasional ^ 

” • childiwi (thirteen Hv 

nvera. Under such condition a . 

British - built five - seater Bean ^ „ OrigOey. 

“ Fourteen ” not only qualified (right), are seen seat 
for a Gold Medal, but gained the is the Usher, Mr. 


British Cars 
Overseas. 


"WE’VE NEVER WISHED OURSELVES UNWED AGAIN”: THE WINNERS OF 'THE DUNMOW 
FLITCH, PARENTS OF FIFTEEN CHILDREN. KNEELING ON THE OLD STONE TO TAKE THE 
OATH AT THE TRIAL IN THE PALACE THEATRE, HELD IN CONNECTION WITH THE FILM OF 

"SECRETS." 

’The famous trial for the Dunmow Flitch (a prize for the happiest married couple) took place this year, on April 3, 
at the Palace Theatre, instead of at Ilford; but the original kneeling-stone had been brought from Dunmow Priory. 
’The winners, Mr. W. R. Poole (a Shoreditch warehouseman) and his wife, married 33 years and parents of fifteen 
children (thirteen living) are seen kneeling to repeat the ancient oath: " By our old custom, since the parish clerk 
did say ‘Amen,’ We've never wished ourselves unwed again.’’ The Judge was Mr. W. Peters, and the Associate, 
Mr. A. H. Crigsley. Counsel for the Flitch, Mr. C. C. Grigaley (left) and Counsel for the Claimants. Mr. Owen Waters 
(right), are seen seated at little tablee each accompanied by a " Portia ’’ in scarlet cap. Standing by the Judge’s desk 
is the Usher, Mr. Rogers. The Jury (right) consisted of she bachelors and six maidens.—(P*o<ogra/>* by G.P.U.] 


play of virtuosity in “ Collusion,” 
and once more the tone of the 
performance is as inoffensive as 
its humour is irresistible. The 
long scene of pantomime is, in¬ 
deed, the making of Mr. Terr\’'s 
play; but it fits quite naturally 
and artistically into the general 
scheme. That presupposes, as 
might be expected from the title, 
a couple who have decided to 
part company according to the 
prescribed legal machinery ; but 
the husband in this case, an air¬ 
man who has long been serving 
in Mesopotamia, instead of defy¬ 
ing the order of the Court for re¬ 
stitution of conjugal rights, comes 
back to his " affectionate Diana," 
just ten minutes before the time 
expires. He has taken too much 
brsmdy at his club, to give him 
Dutch courage ; his wife is out 
at a dance; his scheme is to 
occupy his wife's bed and compel 
her into surrender. With solemn 
buffoonery he decks himself out 
in clothes borrowed from his wife's 
night wardrobe, and thus curanged 
confronts her. A vulgar touch, 
a single lapse into banality or bad 
taste, would spoil the fun. But 
Mr. Wakefield manages to.steer 
clear of all unpleasantness and yet 
keep his audience convulsed -with 
laughter. He is admirably helped 
by that clever com6dienne, Miss 
Iris Hoey, who plan's the tempestu¬ 
ous rdle of the wife with the happi¬ 
est appreciation of the irony of the 
story. Mr. Allan Ajmesworth does 
wonders with the conventional 
figure of a solicitor. 
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Four-Seater, price £285 



Eoer since its first introduction the Wolseley ** Ten ** has been 
universally recognised as the leader in the small-car class. The 
Jollowing are some of the points of superiority upon which its 
remarkable reputation is founded: 


THE The quarter elliptic tuspension provides perfect 

SPRINGING comfort under the most adverse conations. 

This is not only due to the system adopted, 
but to the care with which the springs are designed and 
proportioned to suit the exact wheelbase and ^ack of the car. 
You have only to try the Wolseley “Ten” over a really 
rough road to realise it is the best sprung car of its class. 

MULTII^LE The multiple disc clutch, running in oil, 

DISC which is fitted to the Wolseley "Ten," is 

CLUTCH undoubtedly the finest clutch fitted to any 

light car. No better clutch is fitted to any 
car however costly. It is gentle in action and smooth in its 
“pick-up." It is splendid for traffic negotiation—unlimited 
slipping does not dai^e it. The most inexperienced driver 
can manipulate it with certainty. It ensures maximum tyre 
mileage, and minimum shock on transmissi<Mi mechanism. 


EFFICIENT The Wolseley brakes are of our patented 
BRAKES duplex type, exceedingly smooth and secure 
in operation. Owing to their scientific 
design and accurate workmanship, the icar can be brought to 
rest in the minimum period without jar or strain on the diving 
mechanism—a factor which tends to greatly prolmig the useful 
life of the car. 

ENGINE The overhead valve motor is recognised as 
EFFICIENCY the last word in engine efficiency, every care 
having been taken to eliminate vibration and 
noise. Special patented arrangements are made to ensure 
that crankshaft defiection or torsional vibration are not trans¬ 
mitted to the valve <^rating mechanism, resulting in a very 
efficient and “silky" performance. The electrical equipment 
is specially designed for the engine, is of ample capacity, and 
extremely efficient Our aim has been to put on an equipment 
which will give satisfactory and lasting performance. 


UNIFORMLY The steek and other compment metals are produced by the 
HIGH parent firm, Vickers Limited—the electrical equipment is 

STANDARD produced 1^ an associated Vickers* Company, a^ the car 
is built throughout in the worfuhops of a sins^e firm, under 
one supervision. Only under such cmiditions is it possible to maintain the 
uniformly high standard of quality that distinguishes every part of every 
Wolsdey Car. 


Catalogue No. 20 pad free. 

WOLSELEY MOTORS Ltd. 

(ProiaS«tan : Vickan Limited) 

Adderley Park BIRMINGHAM 


laodoB SbB<» n »e n ; Wobdej Hoom. 
157. Piecadaiy. W. 
ladiea DomI* : Boodtay. 
CekaUMnSSL. Medree. 


Pricet: 

_ - - £250 

Two>te«ter (with tlarler 
qaecdoaseter and Ova 
lampt)- • £265 

Four-icater da da £285 

Two-«ea(er da luae - £323 

FouT-taaler da luxa - £330 

Sportiac Modal - £495 


donJard. 


fitted a 
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THE BOOKSELLER’S WINDOW. 

TONY. By Stephen Hudson. (Constable ; bs.) 

Tony, a modern Don Juan, recalls the facts of his 
career, in the form of frank and intimate revelations to 
his brother, who, he says, had tried " to tell the story 
without bringing me into it, from sheer funk of repre¬ 
senting me as 1 really was.” Tony has no such scruples. 
What the brother's story had been is not very clear, nor, 
'' hen one comes to the end, is it very clear how Tony was 
in a fit state to write his own memoirs, for apparently he 
could only tell them to his brother verbally. Any lack 
of plausibility in the framework, however, hardly aSects 
the interest of the story itself. It is told in easy, smoking- 
room style, and lays bare with cynical candour the cloaked 
vices of a worldly set. Whether the book is meant as an 
attack on cynicism or on sentimental hypocrisy, the 
reader must decide. In either case, it brings out forcibly 
what is the chief trouble with cynics, that they believe 
c\ eryone is really like themselves, but won’t admit it. 

SANCTIONS A FRIVOLITY. By Ronald A. Knox. 

(Methuen ; ys. 6d. net.) 

It was a pity that Tony (of the last-named book) was 
not a member of Lady Denham’s house-party at Kingu.«sir, 
where they discussed all manner of things, including politics 
and religion, which, as Mr. Chesterton recently suggested, 
are the only two subjects worth talking about. It would 
have been interesting to have the fierce light of Tony’s 
cynicism turned on the moralisings of persons whom he 
would doubtless have considered insincere. How racily 
he would have exposed their true characters and secret 
lives ! Still, the b^k does indicate the existence of people 
who, he must have acknowledged, at least pretend to 
take life h«>pefully, and find amusement in debating serious 
matters with a light touch of wit and humour, or in 
recreations not entirely scandalous. 

THE TRANSACTIONS OF OLIVER PRINCE. By 
Robert Erstone Forbes. (Chapman and Hall; 
ys. 6d. net.) 

The publishers of this book (and they really ought to 
know) suggest that ** Mr. Fwbes ” is the pseudonym of 
a very well-known novelist. For the experienced novel- 
reader, such a hint will lend a piquant interest to the 
perusal of the story, in the attempt to discover mannerisms 
or tricks of style that might reveal its true authorship. 
We prefer not to hazard an identification. Readers who 
are not intrigued by such matters, but are concerned only 
with an exciting tale, will be more anxious to discover 
how an attractive young man amassed a fortune in an 
incredibly short time by ” ingenious but legitimate ” means. 
We suspect there are many other attractive young men 
who would like to know how it is done. 


THE DRIVER. By Caret Garrett. (Constable; ys. 6d. 
net.) 

A picture of Cupid, with a halo of hearts and dollars, 
st'ated on an office waste-paper basket, and reading the 
latest news from a tape machine, provides a symbolic 
index to the scope of this novel. The hero is an American 
railway manager who, against immense odds, revives the 
fortunes of his line. It is a romance of business, inter¬ 
woven with a romance of love concerning the manager’s 
daughter, and the tale is told by his secretary. It opens 
on Easter Sunday in the " fourth year of the soft Money 
Plague, 1894,” in the village of Massillon, Stark County, 
Ohio, fifty miles from Cleveland. It ends in New York. 

JANET MARCH. By Floyd Bell. (John Lane, The 
Bodley Head, Ltd. ; 7s. 6d. net.) 

Here, too, the scene is laid in the States, opening at 
the towns of White Falls and St. Pierre, on the upper 
Mississippi. The story is of the elaborate, three-generation 
type, of which "The Forsyte Saga” is the supreme example. 
Though hardly to be ranked with Galsworthy’s master¬ 
piece of tribal portraiture, and naturally differing in local 
detail and atmosphere, this book might be called ** The 
March Saga,” in that the Marches were a middle-class 
clan deriving from a solid, self-made tradesman, and 
the family tree spread through well-fed respectability into 
branches of unconventional revolt. Beyond that point 
it would be incorrect to push the comparison, but there 
is interesting material for contrasting American with 
British social life. 

THE BRIDGE OF DISTANCES. By Ella Scrym- 
souR. (Philip Allan and Co. ; 7s. 6d. net.) 

The adventures of two British naval officers in China, 
in the days of the East India Company and the Regency, 
form the bulk of this story, with a sequel a hundred years 
later containing a curiously matter-of-fact case of rein¬ 
carnation. The first part. Book L, which is not lacking 
in lurid horror, relates the theft of a sacred jewel, the 
abduction of a Chinese girl, and a dreadful retribution. 
It reflects no credit on the British actors in the drama; 
but those were days, apparently, when the Oriental was 
considered fair game, and looting a temple an accepted 
form of enterprise. Book 11 . is sensational without being 
tragic. The novel is dedicated to the author’s husband 
"in memory of the happy time we spent in the flowery 
land, where we learnt to love China and her wonderful 
people.” 

RATS CASTLE. By Roy Bridges. (Hutchinson; 
7s. 6d. net.) 

This is another adventurous romance of about the same 
period as the last-mentioned book, but slightly earlier— 
to be exact, in the reign of George 111 . after the Gordon 
Riots. The scene shifts from a grim old country house, 
inhabited by a grim old woman, to a remote island of 


the .Antipodes. The narrator of the tale is one of two 
boys who sail together in search of buried treasure, of 
which one of them is the rightful inheritor, and encounter 
many perils by land and sea. The title is a nickname 
for the old house, but, as it is spelt " Rat’s Castle ” on the 
cover and " Rats’ Castle ” on the title-page and else¬ 
where, there is some uncertainty as to the number of rats. 

FIFTEEN TALES. By Ivan Bunin. (Martin Seeker; 

7s. 6d. net.) 

Those who arc well versed in Russian literature may 
not require any introduction to the work of Ivan Bunin, 
but the average reader would probably have been grateful 
for a little prefatory information about him in this volume. 
It is an authorised translation made from the original 
Russian text by Isabel F. Hapgood, and, without being 
competent to discuss- its accuracy, a reviewer can appre¬ 
ciate the good and readable style of her English. The 
author’s range of subject is wide, both geographically and 
in variety of human character. He takes us to many 
parts of Europe and the East. His tales have spiritual 
insight and descriptive power, with a typically Russian 
turn for sombre tragedy. The book opens with a pathetic 
study of the soul of a dog. 


For Easter the Great Western Railway have issued a 
very comprehensive programme of excursions and week-end 
facilities. On Thursday, .April 17, excursions covering 
the Easter holiday will run to all parts of Somerset, Dorset, 
Devon, and Cornwall; also to the Channel Islands, 
North, South, Central Wales and the Cambrian Coast; 
Birmingham by the shortest route ; the Midland Counties ; 
the Thames, Wye and Severn Valleys. The availability 
of week-end tickets will be extended. A special feature 
of the G.W.R. programme for this Easter consists of the 
cheap excursion bookings to Ireland. Programmes con¬ 
taining full details of all Easter arrangements are now 
obtainable at Great Western Railway stations and offices. 
The " Holiday Haunts ” Guide for 1924 will be issued 
shortly before Easter, and copies will be obtainable from 
the Superintendent of the Line, Paddington Station, W.3, 
for IS., post free. _ 

In connection with the Easter vacation, the Southern 
Railway have made ample provision for the travelling 
public. Special facilities include cheap tickets from 
London and suburban stations (for varying periods up 
to fifteen da'-s), to the many seaside and inland resorts 
in Kent, Sussex, Hants, the Isle of Wight, Wilts, Somerset, 
Dorset, Devon and Cornwall. From the country various 
excursions have been arranged to London and other 
principal places. On Good Friday, Easter Sunday and 
Monday, there will be day trips from London. In addition 
to the foregoing there are special excursions to a number 
of places on the Continent. 


THE BODLEY HEAD LIST THE TREASURE of the BUCOLEON 


Wild African Animals 1 
I Have Known 

Bt H.R.H. prince WILLIAM OK 
SWEDEN. Illustrated with over *oo 
Nature Photoirraphs of Wild Animals. 
Demy 410. 38 /- net. 

“We have never before seen such photo¬ 
graphs of the wild animals . of Central Africa. 
They are far more enlightening and fascinating 
than hundreds of skins and tusks.” 

—Sew Stateaman. 

The Westminster City 
Fathers (1585-1901) 

By W. H. MANCHEE. With a Foresvord 
^ WALTER G. BELL. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 18 /- net. 

“ Mr. Mancha's book is written from the 
records (never before searched) of the West¬ 
minster Burgess Court, and contains a wealth 
of quaint facts abont domestic life in the old 
c\ty.’’—Bveiiintt Sewa. 


THE LATEST NOVELS 


(7/e net each.) 

Poirot Investigates 

By AGATHA CHRISTIE, author of “The 
Mysterions Affiiir at Styles.” " The Murder 
on the Links.” &c. 

A new book of raysteiy stories, in which 
Poirot, the inimitable Belgian detective, solves 
fresh problems. 

Friend. You Are Late 

By ALICE HERBERT, author of “ Heaven 
and Charing Cross,” etc. 

“ Full of freshness and humour. It is a book 
that seeks further than is common, and esplores 


The Man Who Never Un¬ 
derstood 

Anonymous. 2nd Large Impression.' 

by tbrM UbniriM.) 

“ Quite one of the boldest and most out¬ 
spoken books that have recently appeared. The 
anthor is a penon of wide knowledge and 
cnitnre, and srrites most graphically and in¬ 
terestingly. The book will create some sen. 
■ation.’ —Daily Diapatch, 

Janet March 

By FLOYD DELL, anthor of “ Moon Calf.” 
A powerful novel, telling the story of a young 
American girl and her various adventures. 

Capitol HiU 

By HARVEY FERGCSSON. 

“ Has abounding vilalily^a picture both 
strong and convincing. 'Inis strenuous world 
is cleverly described, nor does the author evade 
the passionate issues.”—ifornsMg Poat. 


m 


By ARTHUR HOWDEN SMITH. 7/6 net. 

Mr Howdeii Smith’s new book, “THE TREASURE OF' THE BUCOLEON,” 
is just published. He has made a radical departure from his well-known historical 
novels in writing this tale of mystery and adventure in modem Constantinople, The 
story tells of the search by three ex-officers—an Englishman, an American, and a Gipsy 
member of the Legion d’F.tranger—for the hidden treasure of the Emperor Androakus, 
buried for years beneath the old Palace of the Bucoleon. They are hampered at every 
turn by a highly organised band of international crooks, but they finally win through 
to victory. Brentano’s, Ltd., thoroughly recommend this book as a really great story 
of mystery and adventure. 

Other successful novels bv Arthur D. Howden Smith are :— 

THE DOOM TRAIL and BEYOND THE SUNSET. 


FROM THE TWO-HEADED EAGLE TO THE RED FLAG. 4 vok. 30/- 

By C«a«nl P. N. KRASNOFF, IIm formar Co—ch Gunurol, who poraoooJly wilnooaod 
tko ovento of tho Ihroo dociMloo which ho daoarihau- 

** 'The Illustrated London News ” considered this work important enough to demand a whole page 
review in the issue dated iqth January, 1924. The reviewer called it " a remarkable book.” He says 
“ the volumes are svritten neither forbabn and sucklings, nor for the ‘nice people' srho close their 
eyes to vice and the Satanic side of man.” 

Send a poUcard far camplele lU and la receice future annauneemenis. 

BSENTANO’S, LTD.. 2. Portsmontb St.. KlnSsway, London. W.C. 2 




JUST OUT 

GARDEN 

DEVELOPMENT 

BY 

To GEOFFREY W. HENSLOW, 

hLA.. F.R.H.S.. 

Jiulhor of ’'(garden Construction,” etc. 

Every gardener’s Guide to garden alterations, 
garden developoient, garden improvement, 
garden maintenance. Advice from experience. 

15/- Net. 

DEAN k SON, ULOchrcttliMse, 29. KiBcSL,CnTcntGankB,W.C.2 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 

’THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS' 

isn.atiie.in.> 

eluding Xni»» No. If RSISS ftSOll aSSa 

a naatha. at a s ai • s ai ii a 

.IneludinKXnu.Na.iai lO V ai 11 S ai IS !• 

a ■eatbs. IS 1 IS T 15 # 

ilncludinKXnuuNo.) 15 S IT O 15 S 
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SECRET 


OF ATTRACTIVENESS 

W HAT IS IT 

makes some men so attrac¬ 
tive to their womenfolk ? 
Is it their wealth, wit or achieve¬ 
ment at sport P It is all these and 
more. It is just that subtle impress 
of manliness. 

How maoT men appreciate that this man* 
liness is largely due to appropriateness 
in dressP 

D. S. MORRIS 


28 . SACKVILLE ST.. PICCADILLY. W.l. 


Let his success be yours. 

Lounge Suits from 9 Gns. 


THE SECRET OF HEALTH 


The first step—and the most important— ^ 
towards securinn what is more precious than gold g 
is perfect action of the millions of pores in the skin = 
with which our bodies arc covered. The pores are g 
nature’s provision for disch.irge of poison-laden g 
^ matter and worn-out tissue, the elimination of g 

■■ which is absolutely essential to perfect health, g 

There is no better means of keeping the pores open = 
aiifl cleansed of impurities than by regular use of g 
Thermal (Hot-Air and \'apour) Baths. Soap and = 
\\’ater cleanse the outer surface of the skin only, p 
^.v' Thermal Baths stimulate the pores into vigorous, = 

^ - healthful action, increase the circulation, tone up g 

’ ’ • . the entire system, and produce that delightful s 

feeling of invigorated he^th and buoyancy. p 
Physicians recommend = 

FOOT’S R 
BATH CABINET, 

for the prevention and cure of Colds, Influenra, g 
Rheumatism, Liver and Kidney Complaints, Skin p 
Affections, etc. Every fonn of Thoruial Bath (plain, p 
medicated, or perfumed) can be enjoyed privately p 
in one s own room. Foot’s Cabinet possesses p 
several exclusive advantages. p 

Write for Bath Book By. 

J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 

(Dept.B?), 171, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. g 

iiiiiiii;:iiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiii .. 


STanaard 

Light Cars: 11 h.p. & 14 h.p. 

£235 & £375 


“COUNT THEM • ON • THE ROAD’ 




E aster is later this year. So there is a prospect of fine 
weather, and there will certainly be more daylight. You 
can go farther afield and get more benefit from your little 
holiday. 

In a “Standard” you will be able — at very little cost— 
to experience all the joys of the open road ; the health that 
fresh air and sunshine can afford; and the delights of the 
countryside when Spring has come. 


EASTER IS COMING 


Ease that 
soreness 

TTTHEN your .skin begins to 
VV feel sore, apply “ Vaseline ” 
]flly. It’s a simple, sure, and safe 
method of soothing, smooihing, 
and softening the skin. 

"Vaseline] 

Petroleum Jelly 


For rOT.n.S in the 
HEAD. HAY FKVER 
and CATARRH, use 

“VASELINE” Eucalyptol Jelly. 

ForCin S, BUKN.S and WOITND.S and all skin 
abrasions use “VASELINE” Carbolated Jelly. 
CHESEBROUGH MEG.. CO.. (Cona.), 
Victoria Rd., WILLESDEN. N.W.IO 


TENGOR 

CAMERAS 

sell at popular prices and will give perfect results. 

"Ves. I know they are not very good—the light got 
to them a little, but 1 could not aliord a gooil earners 
and you can't expect very much for co/-. I wish I 
could run to one of those OOBRZ CAMERAS.” 

Tlic above it scarcely an imaginary conversation. 

The writer has heard similar remarks on many 

YOU’CAN AFFORD A GOERZ TENGOR CAMERA 

Vest Pocket ul X o4 ins., ) POK fES 13 8 
3fx»lins, .. j-ROI.I.- «a la 6 

♦Jxajins. .. JfII.MsIeA a 6 

With GOI-KZ AXIAR ANASTIGMAT. 

OOERZ CAMERAS TAKE SNAPSHOTS 
WITHOUT SUNSHINE 
lUmtratet list .Vo. C.B./ree on application to 
the sole OOERZ DISTRIBUTORS ; 

PEELING AND VAN NECK, LTD., 
4-6. Holborn Clrcuo, London, B.C.1 
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Photocr»phlc rtproduetloB of our mvvolloua l»-iaeli aro Pwl^Mocklet. with Mltd 
(Old ciMp. tn booutiful eaio, dB1 1 O Olhor Itoglhs »t proportlonoie pric«. 


Giro Poirl round or poor- 
ihipcd Enrrtnis, with lelld 
(Old moonU. lor pierced or 
unplereed earo. 

£1 1 O p«r pair. 


EASTER GIFTS 

Delightful tokens of Eastertide that will be worn 
with pleasure and treasured with pride, the only 
perfect reproductions of real deep-sea gems— 
identical in every detail—are 

GItjo^PcotIa 

No more acceptable oftering at any time can be 
imagined than Giro Pearls, whether in the form of 
a necklet or set as jewels. 

OUR GUARANTEE 

Complete Satiafaction or Money Refunded. 


We will send you a necklet of Ciro Pcatls.l6 inches long. With solid gold 
clasp, in beautiful case, for One guinea. Wear them for a forintght. 
and compare them with any real peails. If any difference is noticeable, 
you may return them to us, and we wit! refund your money in full 

May we send you our Pearl Booklet N& 16, post free 7 

178 REGENT ST. LONDON W. 1. Dept 16 
48 OLD BOND ST. LONDON W. 1 
44 CHKAPSIDE, LONDON E.C.2 
25 CHURCH ST. LIVERPOOL 


HOTEL ROYAL DANIELI 

The worUl renowned Hostelry, 

GRAND HOTEL 

The leading HoU'e on llie Grand Canal. 

HOTEL REGINA & ROME 

The High-Class Reshlential House. 

HOTEL VITTORIA 

Close to .St. Mark Sq. Moderate prices. 

HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE 

Nicely situated lull soutli. .Moderate prices. 

LIDO VENICE 

I'he lines: sea ^liore of the World. 
Season, April-Octot)er. 

EXCELSIOR 
PALACE HOTEL 

Maison de Luxe- < iitiicU up-lo date. 

GRAND HOTEL des BAINS 

ST KICTI.V !• IK.s I'-CLASS. boo Heds. 

HOTEL VILLA REGINA 

First-Cl.i--., I' c: .md private 

GRAND HOTEL LIDO 

Fir-t-Class Kamily House. Kcslaiirant. 

Cic It.ilicnnc dcs Qrands Hotels - 

AI.KKE.nO t A.MPIDNE. 

1 lireetor- 


EXCELSIOR HOTEL 

Hotel de Luxe clo'C to \dla Hoiglu^e. 350 
pr. apt. ReiidczvoU' ol Koniui Society. 

GRAND HOTEL 

Hotel de Luxe—Ouiet situation yet near 
the Station—Tlie meeting - place for all 
fashionable Ameiican- 

NAPLES 

EXCELSIOR HOTEL 

Unrivalled situation on the sea-iioiii. 
Strictly an Hotel lie Luxe. F.ngli>li and 
American Clientele 

RAPALLO 

(near Genoa! 

NEW CASINO HOTEL 

Ideal residence lor Winter ai.ei .Spiin-. 
Full south. Strictly first clas-. Open .also 
in summer for sca-batliing. Casino. 

STRESA 

(Lac Majeur) 

Grand Hotel & des Iles Borromees 

Hotel de Luxe. Finest situation. De¬ 
lightful excursion'. Station of the Simplon 
Express. 

Of the same go a; 

IN EUROPE: 

Ritz Hoi'l, London. ( .ir.tou Hotel. 
Lontlor Hvde I'lik Hotel, London. 
Ritz Hotel. Pan- Gi.uid Ih.iel National, 
Lucerne. i I \ian. Splemlide 

Hotel, Evian. 

IN AMERICA: 

Ritz-Carllon ILiti, New ^ tn. K:'/.- 
Carlton Hotel, '.'I nlirCi'v. Ill 
Hotel, Hueno' . 


“What’s that you’re taking?’’ 
“My nightly apple a day to 
keep the doctor at bay. ” 
“Yes. But what is it you’re 
taking?” 


Beecham’s Pills 

worth a guinea 


100 CASH PRIZES 


1st Prize £5 5s.; 2nd Prize £3 3s.; 3rd Prize £2 2s.; 
97 Prizes of £1 Is. each. 


No Wrappers Required to Compete. 


Here is the opportunity—^the Hawk-Eye—a film pack camera made by 
the Eastman Kodak Co., which takes photographs 3^x2j. It is loaded 
in daylight, and any film can be taken out in a dark room and developed 
separately without disturbing the others. It is a camera without 
price, as it cannot be bought. 

All you have to do is to save 100 wrappers of Wright’s Coal Tar Soap. 
Each tablet is wrapped with an outside printed wrapper and an inside 
plain wrapper and they count as two. 50 tablets of soap, therefore, 
will contain the necessary 100 wrappers of 


WRIGHT’S SOAP 


now on my healthy, robust 
look, and my cheerfulness. 
I owe it all to taking 

BEECHAM S PILLS 


Points on Confidence 

Fit; Rejoicing quietly in 
known strength and endur¬ 
ing power: meeting life’s 
difficulties undismayed, 
and overcoming them with 
a confidence born of a 
perfectly balanced mind 
supported by a physical 
system “ as fit as a fiddle” 

- and all brought about by 
the gentle cleansing stimu¬ 
lation of Bcecham’s Pills. 

A dose at night 
luill keef? you 
right. 


WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


nVLES .■ 

(l) The competition is restricted to those who have 
received Hau k Eye Cameras from the J'ro- 
prietoTS of Wright's Coal Ear Soap. 

(a) Contact prints only are cliKiblc. Prints mav 
bemounted orunmounted, but the outside 
size of any mount must not exreetl 8 ■ 6. 

(3) Competitors mav send in as many entries 
as they like, but the subject and the full 
name and address of each competitor must 
f)e written on the back of each picture. 

(4) Fverv picture entered must have been taken 
on Kodak 3J • jj Etlm Pack by the Com- 
petitor.thouch he or she nee<l not ha\ e clone 
the development. priiitiiiR or moimtinR. 

{5) Entries must lie addresseci to Photo Com¬ 
petition, Wright’s Coal T.ar Soap, jS .South¬ 
wark Strec't. I ondon. S.E..I, and must 
arrive not later than August 30, 1924. The 


result will be advertised in the Daily Mail 
on Septomlier 30. 

(6) 'nic proprietors of Wright’s Coal Tar Soap 
reserve to themselves the right of I'urthas- 
ing the copyright ot any of the photographs 
sent for £2 as. each. 

(7) Kodak Limited will act as judges to the 
competition and their decision must be ac. 
cepted as final. 

(8) Competitors may choose any of the follow¬ 
ing stihjects. and the jirizes will be awarded 
to the pictures that best illustrate the spirit 
of the title ; photographic excellence or 
technical quality will not count—it is the 
picture that will win the prize. 

SriifECTS: 

Children at Plav. Pets. .\ dav with a 

Hawk F.yp. Sports and Pastimes. Boy 

Scouts or C.irl Guides. Outdoors in Spring. 

Nature Study. 


FREE- 

A 

REAL 

CAMERA 


then send them to Camera Dept. 

WRIGHT, LAYMAN & LMNEY, Ltd., SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E.l 


Hawk~Eye owners are also eligible for the monthly competition run by the 
Kodak Magazine. For further particulars see the Kodak Magazine, copies 
of which can be obtained from any Kodak dealer. 
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Cen/iftuaJ.} 

music, and it may be said that Wagner became a 
conductor of the new type in attempting to give an 
adequate performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym¬ 
phony. It is also a monument to the greatness of 
IJeethoven that the Ninth Symphony remains the 
severest test of the conductor’s art. 

We have been very fortunate in having had, 
during the last month, an opportunity to hear 
lieethoven’s Ninth Symphony given by our two finest 
London orchestras under two world-famous con¬ 
ductors. I refer to the performance by the Ro>'al 
Philharmonic Society under Herr Felix Weingartner, 
and that of the I^ndon Symphony Orchestra under 
Serge Koussevitsky. This was an admirable oppor¬ 
tunity to take stock of the conductor’s art, and the 
<onclusion I found myself forced to draw was that 
we liave now reached the highest peak in the virtuoso 
conductor’s tradition started by Wagner. I have 
heard all the great conductors of Europe during the 
last fifteen years, including the late Arthur Nikisch, 
and I am convinced that in such a performance as 
Weingartner gave of the Ninth Symphony at the 
Philharmonic Concert we touched the very apex 
of the conductor’s art. Whatever changes time 
brings, r cannot believe that the \artuoso conductor 
can go be^-ond Weingartner. To begin with, Wein¬ 
gartner conducts without an}' score before him. To 
conduct a whole programme, including the Ninth 
Symphony, without a note of music, is a feat of 
niemoi-y which would have staggered the older t\q)e 
of conductor. Even to-day, there are very few of 
our great conductors who can dispense with a score. 
The pianist who plays a pianoforte concerto is now 
expected to play without a score, and there is a great 
deal of truth in the belief that, if you do not know the 
music sufficiently well to hold it all in your head, 
you cannot possibly give an adequate interpretation 
of it. But our virtuoso conductors are allowed more 
latitude, as they have a far harder task to perform 
than that of the soloist. He has only one part, his 
own, to remember. They have twenty parts; and 


what makes their task vastly more difficult is that these 
parts are all constantly interlacing and intersecting 
in various ways. With a score in front of you you 
can feel safe; but, without a score, where will you 
be if you make one slip ? You must be absolutely 
certain of yourself to dispense with a score unless 
your conducting is to be a meaningless mimicry. 
But this is really only the alphabet of the matter 
when we are considering musiciansliip brought to 
such a pitch as Weingartner's. Weingartner excels 
in two other qualities, the possession of each of which 
would give a man a great reputation. Firstly', every 
musician wll agree that Weingartner is the greatest 
living authority on how to play the Beethoven 
Symphonies. A Beethoven symphony conducted by 
Weingartner always sounds more impressive than 
w'hen it is conducted by anyone else. This is due 
to the rare musical understanding of tliis great con¬ 
ductor. But it is also due to the second of the two 
rare qualities I have referred to, and that is Wein- 
gartner’s technical method of handling the orchestra. 
It ,is a revelation to watch Weingartner make the 
orchestral players produce the desired effects. His 
untanny intuition of exactly how much time is required 
for everything is astonishing. It is quite one thing 
to know how a certain pa.ssagc should go, but it is 
quite another to get the passage played to sound 
like that. 

Mr. Serge Koussevitsky is a remarkable con¬ 
ductor ; but again and again the tremendous effects 
which he worked for in his rendering of the Ninth 
Symphony did not come off. He either overreached 
himself or one quality aimed at clashed with what 
was needed for the preservation of another; but 
none of this happened under Weingartner, who, 
secure and calm and cool above the turbulence that 
he provoked, produced a perfect fusion of qualities 
and a simply overwhelming impression of inevitable 
and massive solidity. Such combination of initial 
ripe and profound judgment of the music with the 
technical resource as a conductor to get the music 


played so that it will sound exactly as it ought to 
sound, is unique. Weingartner makes us aware 
how many other conductors interest us rather by the 
flavour of their personality than by any profound 
musicianship or musical understanding. The world 
is full of brilliant conductors who can interest and 
amuse us, but such a conductor as Weingartner 
represents the flowering of a musical tradition. He 
is the culmination of an epoch, and I think that with 
him the line of great German conductors may end. 
There will be no doubt others who are good, even— 
unlikely as it seems —as good ; but there can be no 
one better, for here it is done as well as it is possible 
to be done. 

In England the standard of orchestral conducting 
has not yet developed to this pitch, good as some of 
our English conductors are. No musician would 
deny that we have no one on the same level as 
Wilhelm Fiirtwangler, who paid lus first visit lo 
London last year. It is doubtful whether we nave 
anyone as good as Bruno Walther, who is to pay as 
a visit this year. But it is absolutely certain tnat 
we have no one who can be placed on the same '.evel 
as Weingartner. Thus we see that Germany possesses 
no fewer than three conductors of extraordinary excel¬ 
lence, and this is the fruit of her musical culture 
of the last hundred years. In England we have not 
yet reaped the harvest which began to be sown about 
i860. The late Sir Charles Stanford may, in a certain 
sense, be considered as the man who laid the technical 
foundation for our present and future musical culture. 
We started at least sixty years after Germany, and 
after passing through a barren period such as Germany 
had never known. About 1930-50 we may expect 
to see in England an extraordinary musical harvest. 
By that time we shall have had our Weingartners 
and, if we are lucky, our Wagner and lk?etnoven 
But the ground will have been prepared oy iuch 
men as Sir Charles Stanford and Sir Hubert Parry— 
these wdl undoubtedly be looked upon as tne 
pioneers. W. J. Turner. 





-mUXHALLOMOIDR CARS 




^hafin'emostcar 
of^ type 
the 23-60 h.p. 

Vauxhcill 



ALWAYS prominent in advancing the refinement of 
/% motor-car performance, theVauxhall Company alone 
X jLhas successfully adopted Dr. F. W. Lanche^er’s 
remarkable invention, the harmonic balancer. 

The extreme smoothness of running which the balancer 
gives to the 23-60 h.p. Vauxhall is an ultra-refinement appeal¬ 
ing above all to the experienced owner-driver, familiar with 
different designs. There are many such who have a fondness 
for a lively ‘ four ’; in the ‘ 23-60 ’ they are offered both 
unusual liveliness and unusual refinement. 

The performance of the 23-60 h.p. Vauxhall is throughout 
remarkable for smooth ease and efficiency. Features specially 
valued are the quick get-away and very rapid acceleration, 
abundant power being available at low engine speeds. 


Again and again we have found that a trial drive brings a 
decision for the ^ 23-60.’ Let us give you the opportunity to 
have a drive in the foremost car of its type. 

14-40h.p. Vauxhall ‘Princeton’ touring car, £S9S 
30-98 h.p. Vauxhall ‘Velox’ touring car, £1,220 

VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED 

LUTON, BEDFORDSHIRE 
LONDON: 174-182 GREAT PORTLAND 
STREET, W. I 

Telephone: Museum 8216 (3 lines) 

Canada: 188 King Street W. Toronto 

London Agents; 

Sbaw & Kilbum Ltd., 20 Conduit SUcet, W. i (Tel. Mayfair 6210) 


THB 23 - 60 H.P. 

Vauxhall four-wheel brakes i'ss extra. Power develop¬ 
ment exceeds 60 b.h.p (tax £23), and maximum speed 
65m.p.h. Petrol consumption 20 m.p.g. Seats five, with 
ample leg room. Front seat adjustable for reach. 
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For Washing 
Woollens^ 


ClOTJ 



For Softening 
Water, 


'immonia;. 


Sole Manufacturer* G. F. SnMon_Son;_&_Co;;_0»borne_Worka;JCingj_£ro»S;_Londong_NjT^ 
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Mr. Frank Brang^wyn, R.A., in the above pictu 
It portrays the Furniture and Floors with which our i 
are so closely associated, and marks, we think, 
Generations of British housewives have used our F 
highest standard of quality and in giving the best 


It pays to have polished floors in your home, whether the floors are wood, 
parquet or linoleum, and it pays to use Stephenson’s Floor Polish. It is easy 
and pleasant to put on. It multiplies many times the life and beauty of 
linoleums, parquet, etc. It gives a bright polish that stays on and wears well. 

In lint: 3Md.. 7d.. 1/2 and 2/6 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS ; STEPHENSON BROS LTD. BRADFO^- 
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CHESS. 

To Correspondents. —Communicaiions for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, 15, Essex Street, Strand. IV.C.2. 

J M K Lupton (Richmond).—^Thanks for two-mover, which shall be 
carefully considered. We are sorry to find the three-mover still 
defective. Look at i. Q to R 7th (ch) K to K 4th, 2. Q takes Kt P (ch) 
K moN-cs, 3. Q or B mates. 

R B N (Tewkesbury).—We are not puritanical about duals, and would 
never subscribe to the dogma, " Stop a dual, or scrap the problem.” 
The other matter was a very obvious mistake. 

R B Pearce (Happisburgh).—^Thc error, as you will sec, has been 
rectified, and the unpleasant association will no longer attach itself 
to your address. 

A large number of answers have been held over this week owing 
to pressure on our space. 

Correct Solution or Problem No. 3921 received from R W Hill 
(Melbourne) ; of No. 3922 from R W Hill (Melbourne) ; of No. 3924 
from Howard Staunton (Kolar Gold Fields, &>uth India) ; of No. 3925 
from A Edmeston (Worsicy) and Simon Costikyan (New York); of 
No. 3926 from Simon Costikyan (New York); and of No. 3927 from 
M E Jowett (Grange-on-Sands), E M Vicars (Norfolk), Rev. W Scott 
(Elgin). F J Falwell (Caterham), E J Gibbs (East Ham), R B Pearce 
(Happisburgh), W Graham (Jersey), J McRobert (Ciossgar), A Edmes¬ 
ton (Worsley), L H Luck (f^thsea), R B N (Tewkesbury), H Hesh- 
mnt (Cairo), Hugh Nicholson (Olley), M McIntyre (Camberwell), 
and J M K Lupton (Richmond). 

Correct .Solutions of Problem No. 3928 received from H W Satow 
(Bangor), CBS (Canterbury), I.oslie P Flower (Bristol), C H Watson 
(Masham), F R Gittens (Birmingham). J P Smith (Cricklewood), 
L W Cafferata (Newark), L H Luck (&uthsea), J C Stackhouse 
(Torquay), ^ Hunter (Leicester). E H Goodman Roberts (Bath Club), 
Hugh Nicholson (Ottley), S Caldwell (Hove), A W Hamilton-Gell 
(Exeter), M Be.ach (Milton Bridge), R P Nicholson (Crayke), R B 
Pearce (Happisburgh), W N Powell (Ledbury), 1 C Kruse (Edgware 
Ko«d), J M K Lupton (Richmond), and G Stillingfleet Johnson 
(Cobham). 

® slip of the pen, the solution of No. 3926 was given as i. Q to 
Q U 5th. It should, of course, have been Q to K B 5th. 


Tlie ChampionUhip of the City of London Chess Club has fallen to 
Sir George Thomas with a score of iij out of 15. Mr. J. H. Blake 
was second with loj. 

The Chess Clubs of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
paid their annual visit to London in March, and encountered the 
usual variety of antagonists before coming to grips with each other. 
Want of space prevents us giving more than the result of the match 
between themselves, which was won by Oxford with a score of 4^, 
against Cambridge with 2^. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 


! Championship 1 
ween Mr. J. M. I 


1. Q to K 4th Anything. 

2. Mates accordingly. 

A well-balanced problem, with a non-obtrusive key, and a pleasing 
variety of mates to follow. It has earned the commendation of many 
of our solvers. 


PROBLEM No. 3929.—Bv A. Newma.n. 


^ BLACK. 



WHITE 

White to play, and mate in three moves. 


{Ruy Lopes 

WHITE (Mr. B.) BLACK (Sir G. T.) 1 

1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3 Kt to Q H 3rd 

3. Bito Kt 5th P to Q R 3rd 

4. B to R 4th Kt to B 3rd 

5. P to Q 3rd P to Q 3rd 

- 6. Q Kt toQ 2nd P to K Kt 3rd 

7. Kt to B sq B to Kt 2nd 
Considered by many authorities 

a rather favourable development 
for Black. 

8. B to K Kt 5th P to K R 3rd 

9. B to R 4th Castles 

10. Kt to K 3rd Kt to K 2nd 

11. B to Q Kt 3rd P to B 3rd 

12. Q to K 2nd K to R 2nd 

13. B takes Kt B takes B 

14. P to K R 4th P to Q 4th 

15. P to K Kt 4th 

White's attack is more pro¬ 
mising in appe.arance than in 
reality, and at any rate is met 
with a cool and effective defence. 

15. B to Kt 2nd 

16. Kt to Q 2nd Q to Q 3rd 

17. Castles Q R P to Q R 4th 
Taking quick advantage of an 

clement of weakness in the last 
move of White, who now must 
not only lose time in saWng his B, 
but must, further, post it where 
it is useless for the rest of the 
game. 

18. P to B 3rd P to R 5th 

19. B to B 2nd P to R 6th 

20. P to Kt 3rd P to Q 5th 

21. Kt to Kt 2nd P takes P 

22. KttoQB.)thQtoQ5th 

23. Q R to B sq P to Q B 4th 

24. P to B 4th P takes P I 

25. Kt takes P Kt to B 3rd | 


Opening.) 

WHITE (Mr. B.) BLACK (Sir G. T.) 

26. Kt to Kt 6th R to R 3rd 

27. Kt takes B R Ukes Kt 

28. Kt to Q 5th R to K B sq 

29. P to R 5th Q to K 4th 

30. Q to K 3rd Kt to Q 5th 

31. P to Kt 5th Q to Kt 6th 

A rather pretty piece of play : 
for if 32, Q takes Q, Kt to K 7th 
(ch); 33. K to Q sq, Kt takes Q 
and wins the exi^ange next move, 

32. R PtksP(ch) R Ukes P 

33. P takes P Q takes Q fch) 

34. Kt takes Q B takes P 

35. K to Q sq P to B 3rd 

36. R to R 2nd K to Kt 2nd 

37. Kt to Q 5th B to Q 7lh 

38. K(R2) to B 2nd 

No relief is to be had by R takes 
B on account of Black sub^uently 
exchanging Kt for B, and remain¬ 
ing with a winning advantage 
both in material and position. 

38 . P to Kt 4lh 

39. Kt to K 7th R to Kt 4th 

4 0. Kt to Q 5th P to B 4th 

4 1. P takes P R (B sq) Ukes P 

42 . R Ukes R Kt takes R 

43. P to Kt 4th P Ukes P 

44. B to Kt 3rd K to Kt 3rd 

45. R to R sq R to Kt 7th 

46 . R to B sq K to Kt 4th 

47. B to B 2nd 

In order to play Kt Ukes P. 
for if 47. Kt Ukes P, P to B 7th 
(ch) wins the Kt, but Black’s next 
move proves White to be at the 
end of his tether. 

47. Kt to Kt 6ih 

48. White resigns. 


The Hamilton Russell Challenge Cup has been won lor the present 
year by the Natioinl Liberal Club, with a score of 61 points out of a 
possible 7. The success of the contest encourages favourable hopes 
for next winter’s competition. 


The Weston-super-Mare and West of England Chess Festival will 
be held trom April 19 to .April 26, and promises an attractive meeting. 
Ainoiigst the eiitr.mts appe.ar the names of Sir G. Thomas, Mr. J. H. 
Blake, M. Max Euwe, and Dr. Seitz. 


•i 





LAUSANNE—OUCHY. 

HOTEL MEURICE 


loo rooms —30 bathrooms. 

Inclusive terms: Fr. 12 to 16 per day. 


LUCERNE 

Hotel 

MONTANA 


etc; 

iCTORIAdep. 9-ISa Hi- 

.. 10.0 „ (T1»Dieppe) ■- 
” .. 11.0 .. (Ti*CaL.,>i .. 

” .. a. o p.ra. (via Boulognei 

.. 4.30 .. (vb CataU) 

" .. 8ao „ Ivii Dieppe) .. 

.VaTRRLOO .,•9-30 .. (VU Havre) .. 

Suri3ay4 


to-day to fit 


High class 

IN BEST POSITION. 

Manager SCHMID- 


NICE. 

ASTORIA 


Best comfort—La 
from 45 to 75 frs. 


lension 


'uisine. 


A. UHRING 


CONTROL 


GRADUAL 

REGULATION 

LIGHTING 

SWITCH 


T his switch enables you to absolutely control the power 
of vour Head Lights to any degree. It ran be used 
with Electric Lighting systems of any make, and with 

lamps of any candle power. The ;. 

cost of It is immaterial. Decide ‘.Price without flex—. 


Lighting Equipments Dept. 

ROTAX (MOTOR ACCESSORIES), LTD. j 
WILLESDEN JUNC. LONDON, N.W. 10 L. .TL... 


did we sxdopi 
tKir xlodain. i 


Because once a Zenith is correctly installed noj 
thought or attention is required on the part of 
the owner The Zenith is a rigid device over which' 
wear and tear have no effect. A saving in petrol, 
easy starting and rapid acceleration are “ sur« 
things" if you fit the Zenith Carburetter. 

HAVE ONE ON A MONTH'S TRIAL. 

ZENITH CARBURETTER CO., Ld., 40-44, Newman St„ W.I 


CARBURETTER 


Casino 

Golf {18-hole 
course) and 
other sports. 


LUCERNE 


Excursions hy 
motor-cars, 
steamers & mountain 
railways. 


The” Swiss Resort and its Lovely Lake. 

INFORMATION FROM THE OFFICIAL ENQUIRY OFFICE, LUCERNE. 


TAMAR INDIEN 
GRILLON 

THE LAXATIVE FRUIT LOZENOE for 

CONSTIPATION 

CASTRIC & INTESTINAL TROUBLES 

3^-Per Box of all High-Class Chemists 

Wholesale-67 Southwark Brktoe W London SE 


easterI 

ON THE CONTINENTj 


-Quick convenfmt vemces Daily to tne ^ 
Continent from London as under = 

To FRANCB, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, ^ 


To HOLLAND, GERMANY, etc. = 

Victoria dep. 9.15 a.m. (via Flushing). ^ 

„ .» *5.45 p.m. (via Rotterdam'. _: 

•Except Sundays and Wednesdays. = 

During the few d-nys preceding Easter, the ^ 
above Servi< es will be augmented. For the = 
convenience of holiday-makers a = 


SPECIAL THROUGH SERVICE TO = 
PARIS, SWITZERLAND, etc.. M 

will leave London (Cannon Street Station on M 
THURSOAV, 17th APRIL, at 80 pm, = 

via iKivt’r-HouIogne and Direct Laon route, = 
arriving Paris 5.15 and Bale 14.04 next day. = 


Cher Cross.Channel Services 
inAMY (St. Milo) on Mondays 
tvs (except Good Friday), also 1 h 
dav, Aprii. t7th. 

IkNNEL ISLANDS on Mondays. Wep 





























BATH 


For crcaiing that 
and healthy clcai 
^rinklea few drops . 

Eau de Colo^e in y 
If is a far easier ai 
way of maintainini 
beauty of complexion 
many aititicial metl 
only create complex,,„is 
are obxiously artificial. 

^ Quick Rinse. 

At other times a few , 
sprinkled in the toilet 
banish fatigue and re 
energy. 


Askfor^mi 

(BLUE AND GOLD LABEL) 


. -LABEL) 

OyerUO Years Reputation for 

Guaranteed Purity 
l^ULL Strength and 
Lasting Fragrance 

Obtainable of all 
in High Class Pe 


There’s no Friend 
like an old Friend 


dealers 

unies. 


me Major said in 1916: 

Quite a discriminating 
young fellow, that new Sub 
• . . said he could offer me a 
better cigarette than I was 
smoking . . . Jove! he was 
right too ... A chap who 
can find out a good thing like 
this won't be long before he 
gets promotion . . . must make 
a note to get some.” 

What was true then, is true to¬ 
day, but with these added ad¬ 
vantages You get the best 
ribbed Rice paper, and smoke 
no printers’ ink, for 
NEW “ Army Clubs 
the best ribbed Rice 
used, and there is 
tamination 


■SSSSSSnMDBDMn 


I Locking 
Positions. 


Tfie Instantaneous Success 

of the Revelation ExpandinR Suit Case is explained in the 

cdv"Z:\raf " r • • • ‘•ItT. inco- 

^oend anyone who has w-en a Revelation could 

*pen^d money on an old-fashioned ‘one capacity ’ case." 
The Revelation is instantly compressible to week-end size 

frunk lik ■* ■‘•“P lo 'he 

runk_ like capacity which a month from home demand^ : and 


paper is 


printers’ inks. 


RIGID 

not the 
concertina 
“ type. 


Don t smoke /n^-Smoke 

THE HEW 

Cavander’s 


Rigid/ 

EXPANDING 

SUITCASE 


. CalLiit 169. Piccadilly (facing B< 
Jiiop m your town, to have this si 
demonstrated to you, and see the 
prifei.'fo suit alh purses. 


id Street), or at the leading 
iiple but perfect invention 
many styles and sizes at 


id for fully illustrated List " N " and 


The REVELATION EXPANDING SUIT CASE 


169, Piccadilly (facing Bond St) London, W.l 
‘Phone. Retreat 4138. 

Have a Revelation and be proud of your Luggage 
n«nMp*nBn*nMn*n«nMnMn*nMniinMniinSn«nSnMn nSci 










CREAM CUSTARD 


Lomdom: PabUtbed Waekly at the Othoe, 17a,' Strand, in toe Pansn of St. Clement Oanes, m the Couiuy of London, by Illustratbd LopON Ntws t 

PidaUd by Xus Iix,ustrat«o Lokoon Nsw 3 ajid Skktch, Ltd., Milford Laae, W.C.a—-SATumDAY^ Aprii. 12, iQM- EoUred as becoad-Class Matter a 
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Superfine Cigars 


Here are two really fine 
examples of the Art 
of Cigar Making. 

Only the very choicest, most 
perfectly matured leaf is used 
in their manufacture and they 
who make them are un¬ 
doubtedly artists at their work. 

Criterion Cigars are true to 
their name. 

In flavour, aroma, appearance 
and smoking qualities, they 
represent a very high standard 
in cigars—a standard by which 
other cigars can be judged. 

We don’t ask you to buy a 
box of these until you have 
proved their splendid quality. 

You can get a sample of five 
at your tobacconist’s to-day. 


Samples of 

5 for 31- 


IMPB..ALN0.2. !Mra^N03. IN CEDAR WOOD CABINET BOXES 


-of 25, 50 and loo. 


CRITERION 


Hall's distemper 


For 


or old homes! 


new 


There is no decoration to compare with 
Hall’s Distemper in artistic beauty, or 
in the practical advantages it offers. 

^ Hall’s Distemper colours stand fast 

on new plaster walls. 

Decoration with Hall’s Distemper in place of 
wallpaper will so freshen up the “old home ’’ as 
to give all the benefits of a change to a new one. 

Sole Manu/aclurers : 

Sissons Brothers &. co., Ltd., Hull and London., 


HINDES “VERY” BRUSH. 
The very brush for the hair. 


Hindes " Very ’’ Bru.sh adapts itself to the head just as a 
glove yields to the movement of the hand—every bristle 
in every tuft plays its part. 

Hindes “Very” Brush is fashioned by British handicraft 
with pure bristles only, in solid ebony, rosewood, and 
English hardwood. These brushes arc obtainable at 7 / 6 , 
10 / 6 , 15 /-, 18/6 each, from Army & Navy Stores, Civil 
Service Stores, Barkers, Harrods, Selfridges. WTiiteleys, 
every branch of Taylors’ Drug Co., Ltd., Parkes Drug 
Stores, Ltd., and the leading stores, hairdressers and 
chemists throughout the country. 


—it’s a HINDES 


Neuritis 

Ttie long list of human ills 
hardly contains a more 
distressing complaint than 
Neuritis. 

Thousands suffer its agon¬ 
izing pain in a greater or 
lesser degree. Get rid of it at 
once and for ever by means 
of Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 

Mr. D. Butler, of Church Street, Winsham, near 
Chard, Somerset, states: “ For some years I 
suffered from neuritis, which suddenly attacked 
my right leg. I suffered continual pain, which at 
times was agonizing. I could neither sit down 
nor lie in bed, and for weeks I had to sleep as 
best I could upon my knees. That was the only 
position in which I could get any ease, and 
matters became worse when my other leg was 
attacked. I even took my meals upon my knees. 

“ Medicine and plasters did no good, and Dr. 

Cassell’s Tablets were the only thing which helped 
me. WTien I took them I got relief very quickly, 
and they have completely cured me.” 

Dr. CasselFs 


TAKE TWO AT BED-TIME 

and note how well you sleep, and 
how refreshed and fit you leel in 


Take Dr. Cassell's Tablets for 

Nervous Headache 

Breakdown Anaem a 

Neuritis Palaitation 

Indigeslian Kidney Weakness 

Sleeplessness Children's 

Neurasthenia Weakness 

Nerve Pains Wasting 

Specially Valuable lor Nursing Mothers 
and Ooring the Critical Periods at Life. 


Home Price, 1/3; Family Sixe, 3/-. 

Sold by Chemists and Stores throughout the 
Empire. 


Tablets 


FOSTER CLARKS 


RHUBARB—THE FIRST FRUIT 

(or is it vegetable .?) of the season is rendered 
more toothsome by tbe addition of the 

Creamiest Custard (that is, Foster Clark’s). 

REDUCED PRICES. Family Tin* 11 id.. Family Pklo. 9id.; Fiy^ 
Pk,. AA 5 Itm.mle oint okli.): Small Piets, lid. & Id. 
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Make 
your own 

Motion 

Pictures 


With the Cine-Kodak it’s as easy as taking Snapshots 

Why stop at single snapshots, when now, with the Cind Kodak, you 
i just as easily take a whole reel of motion pictures as good as those 
taken by professional cinematographers, and show them at home on your 
own screen through the Kodascope 


Think what this means. Instead, for instance, of that one little still 
picture of Baby precariously balancing himself in his first attempt to 
walk, you can now revel over and over again in the full spectacle of 
that breathless adventure, from the moment the tottering hero first 
set forth, right through to the last triumphant tumble into the safety 
of loving arms. Don’t you wish your parents had been able to take 
such a motion picture of you And won’t you in years to come love 
to run through the living representation of that tender scene again 
and again, with a grown man in your audience who was once the 
Baby of your picture 


J ^ 

A Cine-Kodak outfit 
will be found of par¬ 
ticular value by : 

School Authorities 
Factory Owners 
Sports Clubs 
Country House Owners 
Hotels : Hospitals 
Advertisers 

Engineers : Institutions 
Estate Agents 
Etc,, etc. 

S r 


“YOU TURN THE HANDLE—WE DO THE REST” 

The Cine-Kodak has triumphantly overcome all “ You turn the handle, we do the rest.” When 
the difficulties that have hitherto stood in the way you have taken your reel of pictures, all you have 
of motion photography by amateurs. A child to do is to sendit to Kodak Ltd. (either direct or 
can operate it, so perfect and “fool-proof” is its through your dealer), whose experts promptly 
mechanism; and as it weighs but a few pounds, develop it, reverse it to a positive, and return it 
and folds up into a small compass, you can easily to you ready to be shown on the screen through 
carry it about with you. your projector—the Kodascope. 

AS CHEAP AS ORDINARY PHOTOGRAPHY 

This expert service costs you nothing e.xtra; it takingmotion pictures with your Cin6-Kodakactu- 
is included in the purchase price of your film, ally costs you no more than ordinary photography. 
A looft. Cine-Kodak reel is equivalent to 250ft. Only Safety Film (non-inflammable) is supplied, 
of ordinary film and will hold about 35 different so that it can be “ screened ” without the necessity 
subjects of adequate length, taking four minutes of taking any precautions. The Kodascope, 
to show. This film, including developing and which is your projector, is just as simple in opera- 
reversing, costs you ;^i los. od. Compare this tion as the Cine-Kodak. At a distance of 18 ft. 
with the cost of taking, developing and printing from the screen it gives you a clear and brilliant 
35 single still subjects, and you will find that picture measuring 40 by 30 inches. 

A LENDING LIBRARY 

To supplement the Cin6-Kodak pictures of your pictures for children, etc.—will shortly be started, 
own taking, a Lending Library of cinematograph These films, reduced to the size required for the 
pictures—comedies, travel and educational films, ^Kodascope, can be hired at a moderate charge. 


Make your awn Motion Pictures with the 

Cine-Kodak 

An illustrated booklet has been prepared giving full details and prices of the 
Cin6- Kodak and Kodascope. Ask your Kodak dealer for a copy, or write to: 


KODAK LIMITED, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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l_ITeRARY SPIRIT SERIES No. to, 

the '' FALSTAFF," Canterbury. Originally built 
to accommodate travellers who had arrived at the 
mediaeval gateway too late at night and found the 
gate closed. The name and huge sign were adopted 
in Elizabethan days when widely popularized by 
Shakespeare's plays. 


Johnnie Walker “We havc no City gates Howadays, 

but the law shuts the houses of 
refreshment at a set hour.” 

Shade of Faistaff: “They did these things better in 

my day.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD. 


Scotch Whisky Distillers, Kilmarnock, Scotland. 





_ SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1924. _ 

Tht Copyrigkt of aU UU Editorial MotUr. both Engraatna and LetUrprass. it SlruUv Rrterved in GrttU Britaim, Uta CaUmias. Europe, aud the Untied States of America, 



WITH PEAR-SHAPED PEARL DROPS TO FINISH HER BRAIDED PLAITS OF HAIR AND ADORN HER HEAD-DRESS : 

H.M. THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 

Her Majesty Queen Marie of Roumania. who is expected to arrive in I of Queen Victoria. She is one of the most picturesque of nyali 
England on May 12, with her royal husband, on a state visit to this | is shown in our photograph in a costume she wore at a ball 
country, is the daughter of the Duke of Edinburgh, and a grand-daughte tion. 
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Bt G. K. CHESTERTON. 


' I 'HE Party System was founded on one national 
A notion of fair play. It was the notion that 
folly and futility should be fairly divided between 
both sides. It was not sportsmanlike that one side 
should have a rich accumulation Of rubbish, while the 
other was left with nothing but the bare truth. It 
was not fair play that one combatant should be clad 
in a shining armour of shams and lies, while the other 
was handicapped by the nakedness of truth. The game 
could not be played properly unless the various pieces of 
nonsense and hypocrisy were most carefully and equit¬ 
ably distributed. There must be no corner in claptrap, 
no arrogant privilege of absurdity. Each competitor 
carried weights of about the same degree of gravity 
and inconvenience; each was loaded with some 
leaden stupidity or other which he was for¬ 
bidden to drop. To drop it would be to 
gain an unfair advantage over an opponent 
still chivalrously staggering under his own 
lump of silliness. Thus it will be noted that 
these dead weights seldom have anything 
to do with the original ideals or aims of 
the two combatants. Thus the Tory or 
traditionalist had to profess to the last a 
perfectly meaningless and morbid hatred of 
Catholic and agricultural Ireland. Thus the 
Liberal or champion of liberty had to make 
an exception in favour of a superstitious and 
savage taboo against popular drinks like 
beer. It was not so much that he thought 
it fair to deprive the people of the popular 
drink as that he thought it unfair to deprive 
the Tory of the popularity. It was one of 
the Tory’s recognised perquisites that he 
should have as much of the support of the 
public as he could get from the support of 
the public-house. In the same way, the 
Tory squire felt it would be a trick un¬ 
worthy of a gentleman to go in for such a 
dishing of the Whigs as a decent treatment 
of the Irish. It was his duty as a good 
fellow to go on governing badly and give 
bis critics a chance. This may seem a rather 
extraordinary,' arrangement; but it really 
was something like the arrangement between 
the two parties. 

That was the superficial or sporting 
character of the Party system — a thing of 
thd same kind as the Dark Blue and Light 
Blue passions aroused at the Boat-Race. 

But now that the formal structure of the 
two-party system has been thrown out of 
balance and superseded, it becomes an in¬ 
tensely interesting matter to note whether 
anything like a real principle had existed 
behind it or has remained after it. And it 
must be said in fairness that there was a 
deeper sort of difference and that it really 
has remained. Just as there are real differ¬ 
ences between shades of blue, though they 
are both blue, or real differences between 
Oxford and Cambridge, though they are both 
genteel playgrounds, there was. after all, 
something ^hind the attitude of the Tory 
to his opponent, whether Liberal or labour. 

It is rather interesting, and might be stated 
somewhat thus. 

The whole modem world has divided itself 
into Conservatives and Progressives. The business 
of Progressives is to go on making mistakes. The 
business of the Conservatives is to prevent the mis¬ 
takes being corrected. Even when the revolutionist 
might himself repent of his revolution, the tradition¬ 
alist is already defending it as part of his tradition. 
Thus we have the two great types—the advanced 
person who rushes us into ruin, and the retrospective 
person who admires the ruins. He admires them 
especially by moonlight, not to say moonshine. 
Each new blunder of the progressive or prig becomes 


instantly a legend of immemorial antiquity for the 
snob. This is called the balance, or mutual check, 
in our Constitution. 

In history the whole business of the Tories was 
to defend the actions of the Whigs. An old Unionist 
orating about Ulster would prol»bly be surprised to 
be called a revolutionist. Yet even by his own 
account he would. be taking his stand on the prin¬ 
ciples of the Revolution—meaning the Revolution of 
1688. In short, the Tory of two or three years ago 
only existed in order to defend what the Tory of two 
hundred years ago was trying to prevent. And as 
it was with the Whig Revolution, so it has been exactly 
with the Industrial Revolution. When the average 


Conservative or Constitutionalist stands up to defend 
Capitalism he is defending the deplorable result of 
the very latest blunder of the Radicals. It was the 
Radicals who made the Industrial Revolution, with 
its sweating and its slums, its millionaires and millions 
of wage-slaves. But as soon as the Progressive has 
done this happy thing, it instantly becomes the duty 
of the Conservative to prevent it from being undone. 
Capitalism b simply the chaos following on the 
failure of mere Individualism. But those very 
traditionalists who never fell into the error of 


Individualism at all are forbidden to point out that 
Individualism has failed. The Manchester policy has 
been accepted so abjectly as something that succeeded 
that its conquered enemies did not even dare to see 
that it had failed. It becomes the duty of the Tory 
to defend the Radical triumph even when it ends in 
defeat. Rather in the same way, it is incredible but 
true that some people still go on talking about German 
efficiency, though they have staring them in the face 
exactly what it was that the Germans effected. So 
the respectable person considers it a sort of Bol¬ 
shevism to talk about the collapse of Capitalism. 
But if Bolshevism were to blow up the whole City 
with dynamite, hurling the cross of St. Paul across 
the Thames and sending the Monument flying beyond 
the hills of Highgate, it would then become 
the duty of the respectable Conservative to 
conserve these fragments in the precise places 
where they had fallen, and to resist any re¬ 
volutionary attempt to put them back in 
their proper j^ace. 

Now if there is one thing more than 
another of which I am convinced, it is that 
what we want is to put things in the right 
place, however long they have been in the 
wrong place. I am convinced that the curse 
of the last two or three centuries has al'.rays 
fallen in this fashion and followed this 
course. It has always happened that im¬ 
patient people precipitated the Deluge ; and 
then custom and caution froze it into a sort 
of permanent Ice Age and endless Arctic 
Circle. It always happened that men moved 
when they might have stood still ; and then 
immediately stood still when they really 
ought to have moved. The spirit of in¬ 
novation always went far enough to get into 
a mess ; and then the spirit of stability 
returned incongruously and told them to 
remain in the mess, ^mething of the sort 
may be noted, for the hundredth time, in the 
curious deadlock that seems to exist in Bol¬ 
shevist Russia—or rather, in the Russia that 
is supposed to be Bolshevist. It looks as if 
Russia might remain for an indefinite time 
in the queer congested compromise of de¬ 
cayed Communism and alien Capitalism, and 
servile or conscript labour and defiant pea¬ 
sant proprietorship, into which indescrilMble 
pxatchwork that society has settled down after 
the Revolution. It has had the energy to 
jump into the fire and not the energy to 
jump out again. It may be a little more 
comfortable, but hardly more comprehensi¬ 
ble. because the fire itself now largely con¬ 
sists of ashes. But it is not only in Russia 
that everything is choked up with the 
ashes of burnt-out things. In a less con¬ 
spicuously chaotic fasliion, the same is true 
of the recent history of the more orderly 
civilisation of the West. There also a 
lumber of dead revolutions lies like a load 
on top of us. There also we are oppressed 
with old novelties. It would be all right 
if the innovators really had new ideas they 
had adopted recently, and the tradition¬ 
alists really had old ideas that they trea¬ 
sured still. But the reactionary is only 
cUnging to revolutions of which even the 
revolutionist is weary. He is merely a num one 
generation behind in the general disillusion about 
the last discovery. The only sort of reform pro¬ 
posed is one which Conservatives will treat as 
a convention as soon as it is established ; and 
which reformers are already treating as a convention 
even before it is establish^. It is true in a sense 
to say that things will be worse before they are better. 
But it is truer still to say that we shall have to go 
even further back before we can get any further 
forward. 



EXPECTED TO REACH THIS COUNTRY ON MAY 12, ACCOMPANIED BY 


HIS QUEEN: KING FERDINAND OF ROUMANIA. 

His Majesty King Ferdinand of Roumania and the Queen of Roumania left Bucharest 
on April 9 for Paris, and are expected to pay a State visit to this country, arriving 
on May 12. Their Majesties have two sons—the Crown Prince, who married Princess 
Helen of Greece in 1921; and Prince Nicholas, who was educated at Eton—and three 
daughters, the Queen of Yugo-SIavia, the ex-Queen of Greece, and Princess Ileana. 
It will be remembered that the King and Queen of Roumania had arranged to' 
visit Spain, after France, but that at the last moment their plans were changed, and 
that this caused a good deal of discussion. 
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OUR ANAGLYPHS. . 

In this issue voe present our readers with further examples of ’’Anaglyphs," which may he seen in full stereoscopic reliej when looked at through a mask fitied with a red flm 

for the left eye, and a green film for the right eye. Readers who may haoe mislaid the red and green films gioen away with the first Anaglyphs (published in our issue of J 

March 8) may obtain (if they haoe not already done so) one Anaglyph dewing - mask, complete with red and green films, by filling up the coupon printed on page 724 of 

this issue, and forwarding it, accompanied by postage stamps to the value of three-halfpence (Inland), or twopence-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to ’’The Illustrated London 

News" (Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. iVe draw attention to the fact that the red and green masks issued to audiences at the Duke o) York’s Theatre, to witness 

the remarkable "Shadowgraph" Illusion in ’’London Calling," are suitable also for oiewing ’’OUR Anaglyphs" published in "The Illustrated London News," prodded that the 

mask is reversed—red to left eye, green to right eye. "p 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 

Photographs bv Elliott and Fry, Barratt, Vaj/dyk, Maull and Fox, Henri Manuel (Paris), and Topicau 



A NOTED INDIAN FRONTIER 
OFFICIAL RETIRING : SIR 
JOHN MAFFEY. 


FISTICUFFS IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS : MR. GEORGE 
BUCHANAN, M.P. 


NEW SECRETARY OF THE 
MINERS' FEDERATION : MR. 
A. J. COOK. 


FISTICUFFS IN THE COM¬ 
MONS : MR. L. S. AMERY, 
M.P., P.C. 


MASTER OF BALLIOL 8 YEARS 
THE LATE DR. A. L. SMITH. 


GERMANY’S INDUSTRIAL " COLOSSUS ” 
DEAD : THE LATE HERR HUGO 
STINNES. 


THE SECOND EXPERTS COMMITTEE OF THE REPARATIONS COMMISSION : (L. TO 

R.) M. JANSSEN (BELGIUM; ; MR. H. M. ROBINSON (U.S.A.) ; MR. R. McKENNA (GREAT 
BRITAIN, CHAIRMAN) ; M. ATTHALIN (FRANCE) ; AND SIGNOR ALBERTI (ITALY). 


APPOINTED GOVERNOR OF MALTA : 
GENERAL SIR WALTER N. CONGREVE, 
V.C. 


Dr. A. L. Smith became Master of Balliol College, Oxford, in 1916. Among 

his other historical works is “ Church and State in the Middle Ages.”- 

Mr. A. J. Cook, of South Wales, succeeds Mr. Frank Hodges as Secretary of the 

Miners' Federation.-Mr. L. S. Amery, M.P. (Unionist), ex-First Lord of the 

Admiralty, and Mr. C. Buchanan, M.P. (Labour), came to blows in the House 
of Commons on \pril 9 after a heated debate on evictions. The next day the 

Speaker referred to the incident, and both Members expressed their regrets.-- 

Sir John Maffey has for three years been Chief Commissioner of the North-West 
Frontier Province of India. Last year he organised the rescue, by Mrs. 

Starr, of Miss Moliie Ellis, abducted by the Kohat gang.--The Reparations 

Commission on April 13 received the Reports of its two (x)mmittees of Experts, 


the first (presided over by General Charles C. Dawes, U.S.A.) on the financial 
rehabilitation of Germany, and the second (with Mr. Reginald McKenna as 
Chairman) on the export of German capital. The Commission approved both 
Reports and undertook to recommend them to the Allied Governments on receiving 
Germany’s concurrence. The second Committee's Report was presented by 

Mr. H. M. Robinson, as Mr. McKenna was unable to attend.-Herr Hugo 

Stinnes, who died in Berlin on April 10, after two operations, was born in 1870, 
the son of a coalowner and shipper. He founded his own firm when he was 

twenty-three, and gradually developed vast enterprises.-Sir Walter Congreve 

commanded two Army Corps in the Great War. He won the V.C. at Colenso in 
the South African War. Last year he was appointed to the Southern Command. 















































SHOWING HEROD’S GATE, OR THE GATE OF FLOWERS (CENTRE) AND GOVERNMENT HOUSE, FORMERLY THE GERMAN HOSPICE 
(RIGHT BACKGROUND) : THE NORTH WALL OF JERUSALEM, ENCLOSING THE MUSLIM QUARTER. 


“A STRONG MOUNTAIN FORTRESS: THE GATE AND DRAWBRIDGE iLEFT) LEADING TO THE CITADEL OF JERUSALEM, TURKISH HEADQUARTERS 
IN THE WAR—(ON THE RIGHT) THE BASE OF THE GREAT TOWER OF DAVID. PROBABLY BUILT BY HEROD THE GREAT. 


The walls of Jerusalem," writes Mr. Lionel Gust, " still surround the original city 
as they did under Herod in the days of Jesus Christ, and in the days of Hezekiah 
and of Solomon. Major Fletcher’s (upper) drawing shows the wall on the north 
side of the ci’v. •■nclosing the Muslim quarter. In the centre is seen the gate 
known a- H' ('.s e, which the natives call the Gate of Flowers. On the right 

in the ' >he large modern German building, built as a hospice, but 

now <' Government of Jerusalem. These walls date from the 

time -Jerusalem is, and always has been, a strong mountain 


fortress. Within the city is seen the entrance to the fortress by the gate and 
drawbridge, as shown in Major Fletcher's (lower) drawing. On the right is the 
base of the Great Tower of David, probably the tower known as Phassslus, built 
by Herod the Great. The Turks used the Citadel as a fortress, and during the 
late war it was the headquarters of Djemal Pasha. It has been one of the duties 
of the Pro-Jerusalem Society, under the guidance of the Governor and the Civio 
Adviser, to clear out the ruins and make the Citadel and its ramparts available 
for use again.’’—rOraKiHgi CopyrigkUd in Ike Untied Stain and Canada ] 












THE CENTRE OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AT EASTER ; JERUSALEM—A WONDERFUL AIR VIEW OF THE HOLY CITY AND THE HILLS BEYOND- 
SHOWING (NEAR THE RIGHT FOREGROUND) THE GREAT MOSQUE KNOWN AS THE DOME OF THE ROCK. 


INCLUDING THE CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY ; A REMARKABLE 
AND FORMERLY THE HOME OF KING DAVID, GROWN 

The illustrations of Jerusalem on this and the opposite pafe are given as being 
especially appropriate at this season of Easter. The unique air views of Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem, reproduced above, were taken by Mr. Alan J. Cobham during 
his 12,000-mile flying tour in Europe, Africa, and Asia, when he also took the 
air photographs of ancient Egyptian monuments published in our issues of 
December 28 and January 5 last. Apart from religious associations, archatological 
interest in Jerusalem has recently been intensified through the discovery, by the 
Jewish Exploration Society, of the Tomb of Jehoshaphat, dating from the third 


I VIEW OF BETHLEHEM, THE BIRTHPLACE OF JESUS CHRIST, 

LATER TIMES INTO A TOWN OF CONSIDERABLE SIZE. 

or fourth century B.C., near the so-called Tomb of Absalom and the Tomb of 
St. James. The two air photographs were not accompanied by any details of 
the buildings shown in them, but in that of Jerusalem it is possible to recognise, 
on the right, the famous Dome of the Rock, said to have been built about 
691 A.D. Bethlehem was only a small place until the Christian period, when i', 
began to attract pilgrims. Constantine erected a splendid basilica there in 330 • 

The Arabs destroyed the town on the approach of the Crusaders, who reb. 

The large Church of the Nativity is built over the traditional birthplace of 
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THE HOLY LAND FROM THE AIR: JERUSALEM AND BETHLEHEM. 

, Photographs bv Mr. Alan J. Cobham ; Takes prom a Dr. Havillano Aeropiwi 
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THE GRAND NAPOLEON OF THE REALMS OF RHYME 


Photographs by Barratt, Will F. Taylor (Supplied by Underwood Press Service), Topical, Alinari 


WHERE THE BODY OF BYRON, BROUGHT HOME 
FROM GREECE, WAS BURIED ON JULY 16, 1824 : 
THE CHURCH OF HUCKNALL TORKARD. NOTTS. 


DEDICATED TO " THE PILGRIM OF ETERNITY " : A BUST 
OF BYRON, WITH A MEMORIAL TABLET BELOW, IN THE 
CHURCH OF HUCKNALL TORKARD. 


WHERE BYRON LIVED (ON THE FIRST FLOOR) DURING 
HIS STAY IN VENICE, AND WROTE PART OF “ DON 
JUAN ": THE PALAZZO MOCENIGO, ON THE GRAND CANAL. 


SHOWING THE MONUMENT (ON THE SITE OF THE OLD ALTAR) TO 
BYRON’S DOG, AND RECORDING ITS •* COURAGE WITHOUT FEROCITY " : 
PART OF NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


ASSOCIATED WITH ONE OF BYRON'S EARLIEST LOVE AFFAIRS : THE 
TOP OF DIADEM HILL, ANNESLEY PARK, WHERE HE USED TO MEET 
MARY CHAWORTH. 
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Next to Shakespeare, Byron undoubtedly possesses the greatest fame abroad of any English poet, and the centenary of his death, on April 19, 1824, at 
Missolonghi in Greece, whither he had gone to fight for Greek freedom against the Turks, has aroused an Interest that extends throughout Europe. His 
reputation is personal and political, as well as poetic. In two long essays devoted to the centenary in the last two numbers of the “ Observer," Mr. J. L..Garvin 

calls Byron " the public orator of his age.” Byron was born on January 22, 1788. In 1816, after his separation from his wife, he left England, never to 

return, and spent the succeeding years in Italy. In sending us the above ohotograph of the Palazzo Lanfranchi at Pisa, M ;:s Dorothy Nevile Lees writes, 
from Florence; " Perhaps nowhere in this centenary year is the memory of the poet more vivid than here in Italy, where so many places are closely asso¬ 
ciated with him, so many scenes touched upon and commemorated in his Lettei and Poems. From his first arrival in November 1816 until his final sailing 

away in July 1823, he travelled up and down the country, staying now here, now there, and enriching for us, by some word or phrase, almost every place 
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BYRON—THE CENTENARY OF HIS DEATH IN GREECE. 

AND Loughton (Southwell). That of the Palazzo Mocenigo by Courtesy of Professor Federico Halbherr. 



BYRON-S FLASK AND TRAVELLING-CASE (ON LEFT / 
AT BACK) with ITS CONTENTS: RELICS IN if 
HARROW SCHOOL LIBRARY. V 


MARKED WITH LORD BYRON’S CORONET AND INITIAL : HIS TWO PAIRS OF PISTOLS AMONG THE REUCSi 
OF HIS CAMPAIGN IN GREECE, NOW PRESERVED IN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AT HARROW. | 


OCTOBER 1821, AND •• LEIGH 
SIX CHILDREN, CAMPED ON 
CASA LANFRANCHI AT PISA. 




-p,- .. 

^ ASSOCIATIONS WITH THE POET’S LIFE IN HIS ANCESTRAL 
HOME : BYRON’S DRESSING-ROOM AT NEWSTEAD ABBEY 


s a 


FORMERLY OCCUPIED BY BYRON WHEN HE WAS IN 
RESIDENCE AT HIS NOTTINGHAMSHIRE SEAT : HIS BED 
AT NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 



T 


WHERE BYRON’S COMING-OF-AGE WAS CELEBRATED IN JANUARY 1809 : 
NEWSTEAD ABBEY—THE CLOISTERS AND FOUNTAIN, WITH QUAINT 
ANIMAL FIGURES. 


WHERE BYRON PARTED FROM HIS COUSIN MARY CHAWORTH, WITH 
WHOM HE FELL IN LOVE AT THE AGE OF SIXTEEN : THE ROOM 
CALLED THE “ ORATORY ” AT ANNESLEY HALL. 




he visited. ‘ Through Byron,’ writes one of his biographers, ‘ Englishmen became interested in Italy.’ ... All through Byron’s letters of this period, as well as 
his poems, are indications of what he saw and felt in this land of his adoption : the ‘ good apartments in a private house ’ which formed his first residence in 
Venice, to be followed later by the ‘ Palazzo Mocenigo on the Canal Grande for three years to come ’ ; ... the visits to ‘ Rome the wonderful ’ ; the few 
hours in Florence, which he did not care for ; the life in Ravenna .... Later he decided, on the advice of Shelley, then living in Rsa, to remove 

thither, and did so in October 1821. settling down in the Palazzo Lanfranchi upon the Lung’ Arno, opposite to the Tre Palazzi, where Shelley and Williams 
were established. . . . One may still visit the Palace, now the city Archive - ’ the ground-floor upon which Leigh Hunt, with his wife and many children 

lived, the rooms above inhabited by Byron himself, and the little garden at with their many memories of the small coterie so soon to be scattered_ 

Shelley and Williams, Jane and Mary, Countess Guiccioli, Trelawny, Medwin Hunts.’’ 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: A PiaORIAL NEWS BUDGET. 


i'HOTOCRAPRS BV C.N., L.N.A., Manubl (Paris), 




THE KING AND QUEEN OF ROUMANIA HONOUR ROUMANIAN DEAD IN FRANCE : 
AT THE VAL DU PATRE MILITARY CEMETERY, WITH ALSATIAN GIRLS IN NATIONAL 
DRESS CARRYING FLOWERS. 

WEARING A “ CRASH HELMET ” CAP : PRINCE HENRY ON UTTLE 
FAVOURITE GOING TO THE START OF THE UGHT-WEIGHT RACE 
AT THE BAR POINT-TO-POINTS. 





!l 1 



RUSSIAN SOVIET DELEGATES IN LONDON FOR THE CONFERENCE RECENTLY OPENED 
WITH THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT : (L. TO R., IN FRONT) KHIDYR ALIEFF (OF 

TURKESTAN). M. PREOBRAZHENSKY, M. TOMSKY, M. K(H(TUZOFF, AND M. SHVORNIK. 
The Anglo-Belgian train ferry service between Harwich and Zeebrugge will be 
formally opened by Prince George at Harwich on April 24. On April 7, as an 
experimental trip, one of the three train-ferries brought to Harwich from Zeebrugge 
eighteen hospital railway coaches from (Cologne. The train-ferries were used during 

the war between Richborough and Calais, and Southampton and Havre.-The 

famous Australian battle-cruiser. H.M A.S. " Australia,” was scuttled and sank 
twenty miles off Sydney Heads on April 12. under the “ scrapping ” provisions 
n( the Washington Treaty. Her bridge and deck were piled with flowers, and 


THE COLONIAL SECRETARY AT WEMBLEY. WHERE HE ADDRESSED A MASS MEETING 
OF WORKERS : MR. J. .H. THOMAS (CENTRE) LEAVING THE EXHIBITION GROUNDS, 
WITH GENERAL SIR TRAVERS CLARKE (LEFT). 

aeroplanes dropped wreaths.-On their way to Paris the King and Queen of 

Roumania on April 9 visited the cemetery of the VaJ-du-P4tre. in Alsace, 
where many Roumanian soldiers, who died while prisoners of war, are buried. 

Alsatian girls carried flowers, which the Queen placed on the graves.-Prince 

Henry, riding the Prince of Wales’s Little Favourite, finished third in the Light- 
Weight Race at the Bar Point-to-Point meeting at Northaw, Herts, on April 12, 

after falling at the first fence the second time round.-The Anglo-Russian 

(Conference opened at the Foreign Office on April 14. 
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INVESTING THEIR SUCCESSORS WITH THE OFFICIAL SCARVES : THE TWO CAPITANI REGGENTI (CAPTAINS - REGENT) 


OF THE REPUBLIC OF SAN MARINO TRANSFERRING THEIR 

The little independent Republic of San Marino, which claims to be the oldest 
State in Europe, has an area of 38 square miles, with a population of 13,000. 

The Government consists of an elected Council of sixty, and every six months 
two of them are appointed as Capitani Rej'genti (Captains-Regent) with executive 
power. Our drawing illustrates a half-yearly investiture which has just taken 
place. “ The Captains-Regent,” writes the artist, “ wore their gala costumes 
of black velvet, in Henry II. style, with swords. After a religious service in 


POWERS AFTER THEIR SIX MONTHS’ TERM OF OFFICE. 

the Cathedral the retiring and newly appointed Captains returned to the 
Government palace, and proceeded to the seat of authority, beneath a picture 
of San Marino. The Secretary for the Interior presented to the new Regents 
the Book of the Law and administered the Oath in Latin. They then made 
obeisance before their predecessors, who placed round their necks the scarves 
which are the badges of supreme authority, and gave place to them on the 
dais. Thus ended the ceremony.”—[DfwwiNg CopyrigHU in the UniUd St,J«s and Canada.] 
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Had wi* never lovetl sae kindly. 

Had we never loved sae blindiy, 

Never met or neve-r parted, 

Wc had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

HE literary event of the spring of 1922 was the 
publication of " Lord Byron's Correspondence," 
by Mr. John Murray. In these letters are many 
references to Lady Frances and James Wedderbum 
<or VV’ebster). As these are my grandmother and 
grandfather, I think that it may be interesting, in this 
year of the Centenary of the poet, to give some 
further particulars.* 

During the time Byron was staying at Aston 
Hall, James Wedderbum’s place, in 1813, his letters 
to Lady Melbourne have a considerable portion of 
them devoted to his great love for his hostess. Lady 
Frances Wedderbum. Later on he began his famous 
journal—undoubtedly, from what he says, to dis¬ 
tract his thoughts. At the very beginning of the 
journal in November 1813, be says : " If this had been 
begun ten years ago and faithfully kept ! ! !—heigh 
bo — there are too many things I wish never to 
have remembered, as it is.” 

" The Bride of Abydos ” was written in this 
same November. Moore, when referring to Lady 
Frances, says : " Several of those beautiful things, 
published (if I remember right) with ‘ The Bride,' 
were addressed to her.” Burns’s verse which I 
■quote at the head of this article was Byron’s own 
sub-title to the poem, which shows very clearly 
where his thoughts were running. My grandmother 
at this time was twenty. 

In his journal, apropos the 
Bride,” he writes: ” I 
Ixilieve the composition of 
it kept me alive—for it 
was written to drive my 
thoughts from the recol¬ 
lection of— 

• Dear Sacred name, 
ever unrcveal’d.’ ” 

Also in a letter to Lady 
Alelboume he says: “M^ 
mind has been in such a 
:state of fermentation, that, 
as usual I have been 
•obliged to empty it in 
rhyme.” One cannot say 
of a man such as Ix)rd 
Byron that any one person 
was the " love of his life,” 
but 1 like to think that the 
love he felt for my grand¬ 
mother was a greater one 
than he had for others. 

Certainly, some of his 
writings about her in hi.s 
journal and to Lady Mel¬ 
bourne ring more true 
than the descriptions of 
his emotions in many of 
his other affaires de caeur. 

The • (Unouenient was not 
that which we were led 
to expect from the general estimate of Byron’s 
■character before the publication of these letters. 
That Lady Frances was deeply in love with him, 
there can be no doubt. Apart from his own dis¬ 
closures on the subject, I have seen a letter from 
her (in the possession of Mr. Murray) breathing deep 
adoration in every line, yet—their ultimate action 
will be seen in the following words to Lady Melbourne 
in one of his most pathetic letters : " One day, left 
entirely to ourselves, was nearly fatal. ... It 
ca.me to this—' I am entirely at your mercy. I own 
it. I give myself up to you. I am not cold —what¬ 
ever I seem to others ; but I know that I cannot 
bear reflection hereafter. Do not imagine that these 
arc mere words. I tell you the truth—now act as 
vou will.’ Was I wrong ? I spared her. There 
wa.s something so very fteculiar in her manner- -a 
kind of mild decision—no scene, not even a struggle ; 
but still I know not what, that convinced me she 
was serious. It was not the mere ' no ’ which one 
has heard forty times before, and alwa)rs with the 
same accent; but the tone, and the aspect . . . 
she seemed so very thankful for my forbearance—- 
proof, at least, that she was not playing the usual 
decorous reluctance. No ... I love her. If 1 
did not, and much too, I should have been more 
selfish on the occasion before mentioned. ... In 
the meantime we are all as wretched as jxwsible.” 

He says in another place : ” It has changed my 
views, my wishes, my hopes, my everything, and will 
furnish' you with additional proof of my weakness. 


• Tbc ii.inir is Wwlderbum. a very old Scottish one. Jaines’s 
father addetl the iiamr jif Webster on beinit made heir to one of that 
ilk. thus beinn Wetblerbum-Webster. In 1819 the names 
rt-vei'wsl to W«-b«t«T WMderbtim. 


You, who know me in my weakness so well, will 
not be surprised when I say that I am totally 
absorbed in this passion, that I am ready to take 
flight if necessary. ... W. will probably want 
to cut my throat, which would not be a difficult task, 
for I trust 1 should not return the fire of a man I 
have injured, though I could not refuse him the 
pleasure of using me as a target.” I think this shows 
Byron’s state of mind, as, e.xcept in a state of emo¬ 
tional abandon, he would hardly have mixed up a 
cut throat with a pi.stol bullet ! "I am very feverish, 
and silent, as indeed seems to be the tacit agree¬ 
ment of everyone else — in short, I can foresee 
nothing . . . two, if not three, in great perplexity ; 
and, as far as I can judge, so we must continue.” 
" She . . . throw’s, or seems to throw herself so 
entirely upon my discretion in every respect, that 
it disarms me quite ; but I am really wretched with 
perpetual conflict with myself . . . what a cursed 
situation I have thrown myself into ! ” 

A few days after thi®, in answer to a letter from 
Lady Melbourne approving his action, he says; 
” Your approbation of my Ethics on the subject, 
gratifies me much. When we are happy, we are 
too much occupied to be aware of its extent; it is 
only during the subsequent repose, the ‘ abandon,’ 
that you can discover, even to yourself, if you were 
really loved. If your thoughts recur to your own 
exclusive situation, it is all over ; but if still occupied 
by the other, I do not know whether the memory 
and the hppe are not worth all the rest.” Words 
surely worthy of the great 
writer that Byron was. 

As for the aescription 
of I^dy Frances, Byron 
gives two—one before he 
was in love; the other 
after. The former is: 
*■ She is pretty, but not 
surpassing—too thin, and 
not very animated ; good- 
temjjered—and something 
interesting enough in her 
manner and figure ; but 
not enough to think of 
her, nor anyone else, if 
left to my own cogitations, 
as I have no patience nor 
presumption to advance, 
till'met half-way.” 

The latter is : ” As far 
as I can pretend to judge 
of her disposition and 
character. I will say, of 
course, I am partial—she 
is, you know, very hand¬ 
some, and very gentle, 
though sometimes deci¬ 
sive ; fearfully romantic, 
and singularly warm in 
her affections ; . . . not 
dashing, nor a desperate 
talker, but never—and I 
have watched in mixed con¬ 
versations—saying a silly thing . . . good-tempered . . . 
seldom abusing other people . . . these qualifica¬ 
tions, with an unassuming and sweet voice, and very 
soft manner, constitute the bust (all I can yet pretend 
to model of my present idol).” He also says: " She 
is a thorough ‘ devotee,’ and takes prayers morning 
and evening, besides being measured for a new Bible 
once a quarter ”—which is one of the witty remarks 
with which Byron’s letters are strewn. 

In these p>age8 will be found two illustrations of 
her. I have a piece of her hair, very fine and silky, 
a pale auburn colour and long enough to sit upon. 
Unfortunately, Byron’s letters to her were destroyed— 
a subject into which I prefer not to enter further. 

B>Ton stayed at Aston Hall off and on from the 
middle of September till the middle of October 1813. 
It was during this time, and up till the end of Novem¬ 
ber, that the famous letters about the Wedderbums 
were written ; he refers to her also in his letters to 
Moore, but much more guardedly and less emotion¬ 
ally than to Lady Melbourne ; also his journal con¬ 
tains many references to the subject. 

Besides " The Bride of Abydos,” it is very prob¬ 
able that many of his miscellaneous poems were 
written to ” F. W.” On Sept. 27. 1813, he says: 
” Here's an ‘ impromptu ’ written last week, oa 
being reproached for low spirits ” ; these are tbc 
lines— 

When, froip the heart where Sorrow sits. 

Her duskjpljfhadow mounts too high, 

And o’er the changing aspect Hits, 

And clouds the brow, or fills the eye; 

Heed not that gloon>, which soon shall sink ; 

My thoughts their dungwn know too well— 
Back to my breast the wanderers shrink 
And droop within their sil«-nt cell. 


A MAN WHO (BYRON SU(3GESTED) MIGHT “WANT TO 
CUT MY THROAT": JAMES WEBSTER - WEDDERBURN, 
HUSBAND OF THE LADY FRANCES WEDDERBURN, 
WHOM BYRON LOVED.—[From « iiini<Uure.\ 


THE M(3THER OF LADY FRANCES WEDDERBURN: 
THE COUNTESS OF MOUNTNORRIS. 

From mn Engraoing by Robert Cooper. 


INVOLVED IN AN INNOCENT LOVE AFFAIR WITH 
BYRON: LADY FRANCES WEDDERBURN. 

From an Engraving by Robert Cooper. 


“THE GREAT LOVER." WHO DIED A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO TO-DAY; LORD BYRON — FROM A PORTRAIT 
BY R. WESTALL, R.A. 

Byron, it may be recalled, died at Missolonshi on April 19, 1824. 
From a Picture formerty in Ike possetsion of the UUe Baronets Burdeli- 
Contis. Reproduced by kind permission of Mr. John Murray. 


CemtiHUtui OH pofe 7/^ 
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SHOWING LADY FRANCES WEDDERBURN (RIGHT), WHOM BYRON LOVED ; WITH HER MOTHER (LADY MOUNTNORRIS, LEFT), 
HER SISTERS, LADY CATHERINE AND LADY JULIANA (KNEELING), AND HER BROTHER HENRY : THE MOUNTNORRIS FAMILY. 


On the occasion of the centenary of Byron's death, which occurred at Missolonghi 
in Greece on April 19, 1824, we publish on page 688, an extremely interesting 
article by Maude Annesley, which for the first time brings together, from 
scattered allusions in letters, the story of Byron’s love affair with her grand¬ 
mother, Lady Frances Wedderburn. Lady Frances was the wife of James 
Webster-Wedderburn, and Byron was their guest at Aston Hall. Byron acted 
with unusual restraint, and there was no scandal. Of the above portrait-group 
the article says: “ While Byron was at Aston Hall, Lady Catherine Annesley 


was staying with her sister ; she afterwards married Lord John Somerset, son of 
the Duke of Beaufort. The Cosway picture ... is in the possession of the 
Somerset family. It depicts the Countess of Mountnorris (seated). Lady Catherine 
(standing) on her left. Lady Juliana (who afterwards married Mr. Bailey) at her 
mother’s knee. Her son Henry and Lady Frances are standing at the right 
of the picture." ... In one of his later latters Byron says ; '* Juliana (who was 
not yet ’ out ’) will be very beautiful ... she will prove the finest ‘ pearl of 
the spring ’ ’’—an allusion to her coming d6but.—{CopyngktAf ia U.S. and Canada,] 
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FASCISMO TO KEEP ROME’S 2677 th BIRTHDAY: RELICS OF ROMULUS. 

Photocraths by Mb. Abdkbson and Aunari Brotrrrs ; Supplied by Professor Federico Halbherr, the Well-Known Archaeologist. 


“ After their victory in the recent Italian elections," writes Professor Halbherr, 
“the Fascist Government will celebrate on April 21—for the second time in its 
administration, but with peculiar solemnity—the traditional feast of the Palilia, 
in memory of the 2677th anniversary of the foundation of Rome. It was on this 
very day that, according to ancient Roman legend, in the year 7S3 B.C., the 
shepherd king Romulus traced round the Palatine, with his plough, the ditch 
or Pomerium of that early hut settlement, destined to become, by gradual 
incorporation with surrounding encampments, the kernel of the Eternal Gty. The 
first to enter into relations with the Palatine community seems to have been that 


of the Quirinal. These two neighbouring hills were divided by the valley of the 
Forum, then a marshy depression with only a few dry places, occupied by an old 
necropolis. Romulus himself was buried there, according to a tradition accepted 
by Varro. Later on this narrow strip of land was adapted as the meeting and 
market-place of both communities, and also of the dwellers on the other hills, 
thus creating what became eventually the commerical and political centre of the 
synacism, and finally the Forum of Rome. The Palatine and Forum were ever 
regarded by the Romans, from the kingly and republican times till the end of the 
Empire, as the cradle of the Roman State and power. The early buildings, which 

[CofUimiti/ 


KNOWN LATIN INSCRIPTION, TOO ARCHAIC TO BE i 
DECIPHERABLE : THE FAMOUS CIPPUS, A TUFA STELE DATING PROBABLY FROM ^ 
the age of the roman kings 
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THE FIRST STONES OF THE ETERNAL CITY: ROME’S OLDEST REMAINS, 


BROTHKas; Sufpued btv Professor Federico Halbrerr, the Well-Known Archeologist. 


Photographs bv Mr. Anderson 


















WHERE, LEGEND TELLS. THE CRADLE WITH THE 41(FA]rr ROMULUS AND REMUS WHERE THE EARLY SETTLERS ON THE PALATINE BURIED THEIR DEAD, BEFORE 

WAS WASHED ASHORE BY THE FLOOD: THE LUPERCAL (CAVE OF LUPERCUS) ^ AMD DURING THE DAYS OF ROMULUS: THE SEPULCHRETUM, PREHlSfORK SHAFT 
ON THE PALATINE : AND EARLY FORTIFICATIONS. TOMBS (16 TO 18 FEET DEEP! IN THE VALLEY OF THE FORUM. 


supplanted the prehistoric dvellinfs of the Palatine, the walls, houses, and temples 
of ^offM Qmuirata. as also the earliest memorials of the Forum, were therefore 
held as sacred relics, and preserved even amid the drastic transformation of the 
city in Imperial times. The hut of the shepherd Faustulus, or Casa Romuli, kept 
in constant repair, was to be seen till the last years of the Empire on the 
Cermalus, the northern summit of the Palatine. Near it, in the rocky wall above 
the Velabrum, was the cave of the Faun Lupercus. This was the spot where, 
according to legend, the cradle containing the infant Romulus and Remus had 
been washed ashore by the flood. The memory of the tomb of Romulus, under 


the Lapis Niger, or Black Stone, on the Forum, was also kept alive by the people, 
even after it had been entirely buried through the needs of traffic in Republican 
times. Modern surveys and excavations, chiefly the epoch-making works of Senator 
Boni, have not only confirmed many of the topographical data of tradition, but 
have brought to light from the deepest straU an unexpected quantity of primitive 
remains, and even of the pre-Romulean and prehistoric period of Latin civilisation. 
With the help of these remains we are now enabled to call up in our minds a 
picture of what life and culture was in the area of the Seven Hills, before and 
during the rise of Rome.” 
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“THE EMPTY SADDLE”: A FINE MEMORIAL TO CAVALRYMEN.- 


By Coi’BTESY or Mr. Herbert Haseltime. 



^ TO HONOUR 272 MEMBERS OF THE CAVALRY CLUB WHO FELL IN THE WAR: “THE EMPTY SADDLE,’’ BY HERBERT HASELTINE ; 
ON A PEDESTAL DESIGNED BY SIR EDWIN LUTYENS AND CONTAINING A NICHE FOR THE BOOK OF NAMES. 




This fine and appealing statue of a cavalryman's riderless charger is the work 
of the well-known sculptor, Mr. Herbert Haseltine, who is especially famous for 
his dramatic studies of horses, both in war and sport. He himself served with 
the American Army in the war, and his “ Field Artillery ” group has since been 
purchased by the French Government for the Luxembourg. Describing the above 
work, he writes: “ The base of the monument has been designed by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, R.A, and the inscription in the front reads: ‘ In memory of the 272 
members of the Cavalry Club who fell in the Great War, 1914-1918.’ In a niche 


carved in the base below the statue is a volume containing the names. On the 
front edge of the bronze base are the words, ‘ The Empty Saddle.' The bronze 
is being cast now, and 1 hope to have the whole thing complete and in its place 
at the Cavalry Club by the end of May. The riderless horse is being cast in 
bronze, and the base is made of black, grey, and white marble." Only the top 
part of the base, it may be noted, is shown in the above illustration. A 
smaller photograph of the whole monument, including the lower part of the 
pedestal, appears on page 692 in this number. 
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request ; and nearly every time, while withdrawing 
the hat-pins, my visitor would utter the excuse that 
her hair was so untidy—a protest which I always 
met with the assurance that untidy hair is preferable 
to an eclipsing hat. 

And, indeed, the procedure, funny as it may seem 
at the first glance, has resulted in discerning and 
pleasant surprises. I have interviewed girls who, 
with their hats on. were plain, and, as soon as they 
uncovered forehead and locks, were not only quite 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS IN "THE CONQUERING HERO,” AT THE QUEEN’S: MR. NICHOLAS HANNEN 
AS CHRISTOPHER ROKEBY, THE TITLE-PART. 

Mr. Nicholas Hannen has scored a ^reat personal success in " The Conquering Hero," the powerful war play by 
Mr. Allan Monkhouse, originally produced by the Play Actors at the Aldwych, and recently put on at the Queen’s. 
Mr. Hannen takes the ironic title - part, which dominates the whole piece— that of a young man who felt it his 
duty, as an artist, to keep out of the war when it began, and afterwards joined up “ to escape from war." There 
is a short scene at the front in France, and later his home-coming, as a broken and humiliated man, welcomed by 
triumphal arches and brass bands.— ICam^M-Portrait by C. Pollard Crotrtktr, F.R.P.S.] 


T WISH I knew all the technical terms of a milliner 
to describe the modem ladies' hats, and to say 
what I think of them ! Being a mere male, and not 
otherwise much interested in the article, except 
when called upon to pay for it, I can only protest 
that I look upon the modish hat as an abomination, 
and one that hides instead of enhancing the charm 
of woman. Mind you, I do not abuse the Rubens 
hat, the toque, and the other dear little things that 
vacillate on pretty heads. I mean the hat that looks 
like a soup-tureen or a cooking- 
pot or pan ; the thing that is 
clapped deep down on the fair 
wearer's skull, and with one fell 
swoop hides hair and forehead 
axid ears and neck. Once that 
hat is on, the face loses all 
character, or gains a new and 
often undesirable one. Some 
women look stupid, some vamp- 
ish, some roguish, some like the 
adventuresses in melodrama who, 
from underneath the brim, cast 
furtive glances at the passer-by, 
trying to observe without being 
observed. I daresay that the 
head-pot is an excellent medium 
for coquetry and covert flirta¬ 
tion, but it is rarely becoming, 
and generally leads to disfigure¬ 
ment. Its worst aspect is, as 
I said before, that it obliterates 
character, and in this respect I 
have made some studies which 
seem worth recording. 

First of all, in the police- 
courts. When a woman stands 
in the dock or the witness-box 
with all her features, especially 
the eyes, overshadowed, it is 
inip>ossible to estimate her men- 
•tahty. From his elevated seat 
the magistrate, from his distant 
seat the barrister, is not able to 
penetrate what goes on behind 
the half-mask that faces him. 

You can read neither truth nor 
lie in this overshaded facial out¬ 
line, still more dimmed by the 
twilight atmosphere in court. I 
remember cases when witnesses 
gave their evidence with obvious 
candour; yet, peering at them 
closely, I perceived that they 
were committing rank perjury. 

But those who sat in judg¬ 
ment noticed it not: the hat 
made that face look bland, un¬ 
moved, composed ; and, as the 
voice did not falter—women are 
greater artists in prevarication 
than men—there was every sem¬ 
blance of the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

In other instances I have seen 
women responding to a charge as 
if they were unmoved ; for the 
hat otecured the sadness of their 
eyes, hardened their features, 
made them seem indifferent to 
their fate. Yet I, being able to 
scrutinise them closely from near 
by, saw rue and sorrow, and the 
terrible agony of fear. Had they 
been uncovered they might have 
moved the magistrate, inclined him to leniency—to 
the " chance " for which the culprit in her mortifica¬ 
tion dared not to ask. 

I have often discussed this matter with lawyers, 
and asked why female defendants and witnesses 
should not be called upon to remove their hats, as 
well as the men. And the answer was in every case 
(with a smile) that it could not be done, that there 
was no precedent for it. In other words, nobody 
had given it a thought, and maybe the innovation 
could not be allowed until the Home Secretary had 
been applied to for sanction, and acceded to it. In 
my turn I was asked why I was so insistent on the 
point; and my reply was that, as a critic, 1 came in 
frequent contact with actresses ; and that, guided 
by my experiences in court, I had made it a rule, 
whenever a new-comer came to me for advice and 
counsel as to her career—after the invitation to take 
a seat—to proffer the polite request to remove her 
hat. Sometimes, of course, a quaint look, as if I 
were asking something weird or indecorous, met my 


different beings, but beauties. I have interviewed 
girls who looked positively unintelhgent, and, " hat- 
off,” radiated with esprit and buoyancy. I have 
interviewed girls who under their " cloche ” looked 
■like suburban damsels, and uncovered like queens in 
a pompadour. I have interviewed girls who with the 
hat conveyed comedy, and without it, under the dome 
of their forehead and the undulation of hair, indicated 
all that makes an emotional actress. And, vice-versa, 
the character actress unveiled as a comedienne and 
the seemingly somewhat elderly maiden blossomed forth 
as an ingenue. 

It seems odd that a mere hat can produce such 
magic effect of transformation, but it is the plain 
unvarnished truth. And I can recollect at least one 
case when an actress seeking an engagement, and 
being met by a manager with the pohte observation 
that ” he feared she would not look the part,” be¬ 
thought herself of my advice, proposed to take her 
hat off, and was then and there " fixed up,” because 
the woman without the hat was quite a different 


being from the one with her light under the bushel. 
Since that time, whenever young actresses come 
to me and ask for an introduction, I wish them god¬ 
speed, with the exhortation ; ” Now the first thing 
that you do when the manager asks you to sit down 
and give an account of yourself is to ask, with a pretty 
smile, ‘ May I take my hat off ? ' Never mind how 
he looks at you when you say that ; don’t wait for 
‘ Why ? ' or ‘ Yes '; do it. And ten to one your 
shares will rise like a boom on the Stock Exchange.” 

" Hats off 1 ” is the parole for 
the women aspirants to the 
World of the Theatre.— j.T. G. 


Of the making of books on 
Shakespeare there is no end. W’e 
may cry out that we there¬ 
by snow under the Bard him¬ 
self, but as a matter of fact it 
is proof positive of our genuine 
interest in his drama. Recent 
research has delighted the world 
of letters with its discoveries of 
Shakespeare's hand in ” Sir 
Thomas More,” and in that vol¬ 
ume Professor Pollard not only 
revealed a hitherto n^lected play 
in a fresh light, but intrigued 
many of us to include it in the 
Shakespearean canon. The ground 
that Mr. J. Dover Wilson has 
tilled, in " Love's Labour's Lost,” 
edited by Sir A. Quiller - Couch 
and J. Dover Wilson (Cambridge 
University Ihress; 7s. 6d.), has 
brought forth fruit of rare value, 
not only providing a glimpse of 
Shakespeare's methods, but ex¬ 
ploding the fallacy immortalised 
by Ben Jonson that he " never 
blotted a line,” and adding 
sensibly to our knowledge of his 
life. Now comes the magnum 
opus of Dr. Chambers, " The 
Elizabethan Stage,” by E. K. 
Chambers. (Four vols. Oxford, 
the Clarendon Press; London, 
Milford ; 70s. net). It is a monu¬ 
mental work, and those who will 
read can reconstruct Eliza¬ 
bethan England, see London as he 
saw it, and understand the spirit 
of an age that cried : ” Men are 
fools who wish to die.” Reading 
these lucid and well-ordered pages 
we can in fancy, like the man in 
the" Dream of John Ball,”wake 
up in another London about 
the size of Hyde Park, a quaint, 
picturesque garden city of narrow 
streets, high-gabled, red-roofed, 
wooden houses, with “ Paul's ” 
the fulcrum on which London 
life turned. What a noisy, 

merry, multicoloured crowd are 
in the streets 1 Life to-day is 
hidden behind the ramparts of 
stone walls. In that day every¬ 
body seemed part of a living 
pageant. Was it not a time of 
pageantry ? 

Think of the river, too—not 
the murky, turgid river we 

know, but the “ silver-winding 
Thames,” the highway of merchandise and pleas¬ 
ure. Tall sails spread to the wind narrowly sweep 
under London Bridge, and down Deptford way lie 
at anchor boats that have ventured into perilous 
and uncharted seas. There is Elizabeth’s barge, 
gaily decked, with the oarsmen at the rowlocks. 
Elizabeth was England. The Tudor Court was 

the microcosm of the world without. For Lon¬ 

don was small; one could pick primroses in Picca¬ 
dilly, and Oxford Street was a stretch of “ meadows 
pied.” So the Queen had a very near and personal 
influence on her subjects. She loved dress and 
pageants, ceremonial and dancing. Is it any wonder, 
then, that she should favour the play ? And thus 
the theatres prospered in spite of the city aldermen, 
in spite of civic reasons which Dr. Chambers makes 
clear. 

But Shakespeare’s stage is history, aind Dr. Chambers 
has given it form and presence, so that we may read, 
learn, and inwardly digest, and so recapture the first 
fine careless rapture of his day. g. f. h. 
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DOGS TO 


BE SEEN IN RELIEF THROUGH THE ANAGLYPH VIEWING-MASK. 

As Explained below, these Photographs will Appear in Stereoscopic Relief when Seen through the Anaglyph Viewing-Mask. 




TO BE SEEN •' IN THE ROUND " THROUGH THE RED-AND-GREEN SPECTACLES : THE MISSES WALKER 
W'lTH MRS. G. M. LANCES SALUKIS (GAZELLE HOUNDSl. 


BROUGHT INTO RELIEF BY THE VlEWlNG-MASK ; MR. H. 
HYLDEN WITH HIS BLOODHOUND CH. DARK OF BRIGHTON. 




•• A LIVING DOG ’ WHEN SEEN THROUGH THE MASK : MRS. E. 
BREAKSPEAR S OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOG FAITHFUL TRAMP. 


A GROUP RENDERED LIFE-LIKE BY THE VIEWING-MASK : MRS. DENMAN (RIGHT) AND 
MISS SPIVEY WITH MR. R. CLARKS TEAM OF BLOODHOUNDS. 




ELKHOUNDS VIVIFIED BY THE VIEWING - MASK : COMMANDER F. R. EYRE S 
STRO.M iLEFTi, AND MISS B. G. EYRE'S IVAR RIGHT). 

We (jive on this and the next pape a further selection of the remarkable Anaglyphs, I 
the first two series of which created so much interest when published in our 
issues of March 8 and March 29. When the photographs are looked at through 
the special Anaglyph viewing-mask, which contains a red film for the left eye, 
and a green film for the right eye, they will be seen to stand out wonderfully 
in full stereoscopic relief. The technical methods by which this remarkable optical 
efipct is obtained were explained in an article in our issue of March 8. A viewing- 


SEEN IN RELIEF THROUGH THE MASK : MISS CHRISTINE KILBURN SCOTT WITH 
MRS. KILBURN SCOTT'S SAMOYEDES ANTARCTIC ZAZA iL.) AND. SIBERIAN KEENO. ** 

mask may be obtained by filling up the Coupon printed on page 724 of the present 
number and forwarding it, with stamps to the value of three-haltpencc (Inland., 
or twopence-halfpenny Foreignl, addressed to “The Illustrated London News " 
(Anaglyph', 15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. The above Anaglyphs will appeal 
especially to those of our readers wlio are interested in pedigree dogs, as well as to 
dog-lovers in general —that is, in this country at least, practically everyone. The photo¬ 
graphs were taken at the Kensington Canine Society’s Dog Show at the White City. 
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GILBERTIANS TO 


BE SEEN THROUGH THE ANAGLYPH VIEWING- MASK. 


As Explained 


the previous Page, these Phonographs will Appear in Stereoscopic Relief when 


through the Red-and-grecn Viewing-Ma^k- 



MISS EILEEN SHARP AS THE LADY ANGELA 
IN "PATIENCE." 



MR. SYDNEY GRANVILLE AS GROSVENOR (AN IDYLLIC MISS BERTHA LEWIS AS RUTH IN " THE 

POET) IN "PATIENCE." PIRATES OF PENZANCE." 



I N order to see these portraits 
of famous characters from 
1 Gilbert and Sullivan opera " in 
I the round," almost as life-like 
1 as they appear on the stage, the 
! reader must look at them through 
one of the special Anaglyph 
viewing - masks. As explained 
on the previous page, these 
masks resemble a pair of spec¬ 
tacles with a red film for the 
left eye and a green film for the 
right eye. Anyone who does 
not already possess a viewing- 
mask may obtain one by filling 
up the Coupon printed on page 724 
of this issue, and forwarding it, 
accompanied by postage stamps 
to the value of three-half-pence 
(Inland) or twopence-halfpenny 
(Foreign), addressed to "The 
I Illustrated London News " (Ana- 
! glyph), 15, Essex Street, London, 
W.C.2. In our issue of March 8, 
in which our first series of 
Anaglyphs was published, we 
gave an article fully explaining 
the methods by which they are 
produced, with the aid of red 
and green colours. 



MR. HENRY LYTTON AS THE MAJOR-GENERAL 
IN "THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE." 


MR. DARRELL FANCOURT AS THE PIRATE KING 
IN "THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE." 




MIS5 WINIl-RED LAWSON AS PATIENCE A DAIRY MAID. IN " PATIE.NCE." 

The (.-iti il:ar characters of Gilbert and Sullivan opera have often been illustrated 
but never before by the remarkable kind of photographs known as 
■'fi the previous page we illustrate by the same method another 
that ol does. In our issue of March 29 we gave Anaglyphs of 


MISS ELSIE GRIFFIN AS MABEL IN “THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE." 

[ fishes and other aquatic creatures in the new Aquarium at the "Zoo," while the 

first series published, in our number for March 8, comprised a variety of subjects, 

1 including the Moon, the Pyramid of Kephren, and a common House-Fly. Further 

I Anaglyphs will appear from time to time in our pages. 
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U NKNOWN to primeval man, mysterious as to 
origin, the extinct volcanoes that are the 
*• zooo-cratered ” GalApagos Archipelago are the 
Enchanted Isles of the old seafaring Spaniards, 
but such magic as they have is malign. Even Camilo 
Casanova, their own particular “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
met more troubles on Indefatigable than did Alex¬ 
ander Selkirk, of fact and fiction, in the four years 
and four months of the Inconvenience of his Solitude 
on Juan Fernandez. The ” Man cloath’d in Goat¬ 
skins ” who looked " wilder than the first owners of 
them,” mastered his melancholy and would dance 
now and then with his kids and his cats ; but the 
marooned of Galdpagos ” lived on raw turtles and 
lizards, and to save his scanty store of water, he 
drank the blood of these creatures.” 

So it had been since Fray Toinis de Berlanga, 
Bishop of Panama, discovered the scattered ” cinder- 
heaps ” and found nothing but turtles and iguanas 
and liquid ‘‘ as bitter as the sea.” So it is now, and 
so it is likely to be ; for the islands, for all their talcs 
of hidden treasure, for all their past use as victualling 
place for buccaneers and privateers, have defied 
colonisation, and remain in the Age of Reptiles — 
and of birds : amphibians and indigenous mammals 
are absent and fishes above the water negligible— 
although sail-fish and mullets leap high and blennies 
climb out and flick here and there upon the tide- 
soaked rocks. From shore to mountain-top, the 
reptiles are in control, ” dividing the land between 
them, and the only weakness of this simile is the 
fact that the tiniest lizards alone are carnivorous— 
the large ones being vegetarians, so there is no exciting 
survival of the fittest by direct attack and defence.” 

It is very well, therefore, now that even they are 
dying out, that we should have this fine record 
of Six Thousand Minutes on the GalApagos—a period 
only to be compared with Darwin’s famous five 
weeks, and remarkably fruitful of results, for ” it was 
possible in 1923 to accomplish as much well-directed 
observation in an‘hour as was possible in a working 
day of ten hours in 1835.” 

Three chief impressions are left on the mind of 
the reader : the historic tameness of the animals, to 
which the seventh Lord Byron bore witness; the 
widely differing characters of the marine iguanas and 
the land iguanas ; and the scarcity of the big, crater¬ 
climbing, four or five-hundred-year-old land tortoises, 
which were once so prolific and so ” extraordinary 
large and fat. and so sweet, that no pullet eats more 
plea.santly ” ; the expedition saw but one example— 
and proved that it could swim. 

Everywhere it was the fear- 
lessne.s.s of the Garden of Eden. 

Ducks looked curiously at humans 
seen for the first time, gulls were 
con.stant companions, fly-catchers 
clung to the camera, blue herons 
permitted man within ten feet, 
crabs were confiding, seals were 
but casually disapproving of the 
.stranger, penguins were most 
friendly, Benjamin, the pet [sea- 
lion pup, loved the phonograph, 
hawks followed the explorers 
about, little lizards scuttled over 
stones and took flies from the 
fingers, and, as for Amblyrhvnchm 
cristatus, the sea-lizard, all that 
was called for was minor strategy ! 

” When I saw the Amblyrkvnckus 
first,” says Mr. Beebe, ” and was 
willing to creep on all fours on 
the rock, in the eyes of the lizard 
1 became a harmless sea-lion, and 
could approach closely and with 
care even stroke the flabby shag¬ 
reen skin.” 

Astonishing creatures, these 
prehistoric - looking ” Amblys.” 

Out of the water clambered the 
first black sea iguana the expe¬ 
dition had seen, and Mr. Beebe 
records : " The big reptile slipped 
down a deep crevice of the rocks, 
and we had given it up and turned 
campward when another rushed 
out from underfoot and crept be¬ 
neath a flat lava rock. My fingers 
just reached its tail, and for five 
minutes all my strength availed 
nothing against the twenty claws 
of the lizard. Little by little he gave way, but when I 

• •• Galapagw: Worid’s End." By William Beebe, Director of 
the Department of Tropical Research of the New York Zoological 
Society, etc. With 74 Coloured Illustrations by Isabel Cooper, and 
«3 Photographs, mostly by J<*n Tee-Van. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons ; 
(2 7<i. net.) 


GALAPAGOS” By WILUAM BEEBE* 

had acquired about fifteen inches of tail, I had to yield 
my place. We won in the end, but our first le sson was 
a thorough one in the tremendous grip of these talons. 

” \Mien an Amblvrhynchus once entrenched him¬ 
self in an ill-fitting crevice, he blew up his body with 



ILLUSTRATING THE EXTRAORDINARY TAMENESS OF 
THE CREATURES OF THE GALAPAGOS THE SURGEON 
OF THE HARRISON WILLIAMS EXPEDITION WITH 
A FEARLESS HAWK. 

air, thus pressing all the myriad scales against the 
rough lava, and then with the grip of his score of 
long curved claws, offered a resistance that had prob¬ 
ably never been overcome except by the occasional 
muscles of pirates and scientists, all one to Ambly 
in such a crisis.” 

By such the shores were held by no means inse¬ 
curely: for two captured were thirty-five and forty- 


one inches long—thirteen pounds of the latter—while 
others seen must have had a length of four feet. 
The two dominant qualities of Galdpagan fauna 
were well exemplified in them—" strangeness and 
tameness.” "A bird’s-eye diagram of their haunts 
would be a narrow outline of the islands, the slenderest 


of hair-lines along the coast, for high tide marks the 
equator of their few yards of terrestrial and aquatic 
wanderings. In this narrow zone they spend their 
entire lives, finding food, safety, and mates 
within its confines. Neither drought nor seasons 
nor food supply require any migration-—a burrow, 
a flat rock, a tuft of seaweed, and Amblyrhynchus 
is content. . . . The daily round of life of the sea 
iguanas was very simple. They spent the night in 
their burrows in the earth, or deep dow’n in lava 
crevices. About eight or nine o’clock in the morning, 
if the sun was shining, they came out and waited for 
low tide, then, making their way slowly to the edge 
of the surf, they fed on the short, glutinous algae. 
Afterwards they sometimes basked all day in the sun 
on some favourite rock out of reach of the water, 
individuals going back day after day to the same spot.” 

They could challenge. Mr. Beebe was flat on 
the sand, “ watching the ageless surf pounding on the 
lava boulders.” " Over the jagged, tortured sum¬ 
mits,” he writes, “ there climbed the largest iguana 
I saw on the islands. It was a full four feet in 
length—appearing forty to my lowly view-point. 
His head was clad in rugged scales, black and charred, 
looking like the chnker piles of the island ; along 
his back extended a line of long spines, as if to skin 
of lava he had added a semblance of cactus. He 
saw me and stopped, looking long and earnestly 
with curiosity, not fear ; then with his smug lizard 
smile unchanging, he dismissed me with an emotional 
feat as strange as his appearance ; he twice solemnly 
nodded his whole massive head, he sniffed and sent 
a thin shower of water vapour into‘the air through 
his nostrils and clambered past me and down towards 
the water. If only a spurt of flame had followed 
the smoky puff of vapour, we should have had a 
real old-fashioned dragon ! " 

Otherwise, they were most tame and unaggressive. 
Mr. Beebe could not induce one to bite him, and 
none would awake at his tread. More astonishing still, 
they would not eat in captivity. “ From Indefatigable 
Island, five hundred miles out in the Pacific, to the 
Bronx, and for two months later, these lizards lived and 
apparently thrived on salt water and air. No variety of 
seaweed or terrestrial vegetable tempted them to 
break their fast. Individuals were killed from time 
to time as material for the big group to be built in 
the American Museum, but after one hundred days 
of complete abstinence from food, the remainder 
appeared as active and as strong as when first taken 
from among their native lava.” 

The land iguana presented 
very different characteristics. It 
was seen and observed in the 
veldt of Seymour — Conolophus 
suberistatus, a giant who scratched 
ferociously and bit latterly and 
was anything from twenty-four 
to thirty - six inches long, a 
dweller under every cactus and 
every bush, stretched along the 
line of shifting shadow or curled 
in the circle of shade, a nervous 
being readily sent tearing to its 
burrow' in the sandy clay under 
or about lava boulders or to poke 
head and body into a crevice, 
leaving hind-quarters and tail ex¬ 
posed, for all the World like an 
ostrich with head in the sand ! 
And, always, however much it 
was turned about, it made off 
inland, just as its marine brother 
always made for the coast. Its 
food could not be approved by 
” Ambly ”—leaves and flowers of 
plants, a grasshopper or two now 
and then, and cactus fruits—and 
it ate the pads of Opuntia, needle- 
length and steel-hard spines and all. 

So much by way of introduc¬ 
tion to a most fascinating, most 
agreeably written, admirably illus¬ 
trated book, new notes concerning 
that “World's End ” which Dar¬ 
win made known to scientists after 
the Beaglt visit of 1835, the 
story of a journey, brief but 
valuable, which yielded seven- 
and-seventy living specimens and 
scores in photograph or drawring 
form, or in that preserving alcohcJ 
which was bought in Havana because “ a scientist 
in New York in search of alcohol for his work must 
turn bootlegger, and even then finds the fluid far 
beyond the limits of his slender purse ” 1 “ Galdpagos ” 
should be in great demand ; it concerns a notable 
achiewment. E. H. G. 



A MYSTERY OF THE PACIFIC: A DIAGRAMMATIC CHART OF THE BOTTOM OF THE PACIFIC 
OCEAN: SHOWING THE 20CX)-METRE DEPTH ABOUT COCAS AND GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, AND THE 
3000-METRE LINE CONNECTING THESE ISLANDS WITH THE CENTRAL AMERICAN MAINLAND. 
There are three theories as to the origin of the islands of the Galipagos Archipelago: (I) They were geologically 
recently uplifted from mid-ocean as separate volcanic peaks, never in connection with one another or with the 
American continent: (2) The archipelago, while always oceanic, was at one time a single island, separated in com¬ 
paratively recent times, by submergence, into the present number of isolated peaks: (3) The islands were at one 
time connected, not only with one another, but also with the American mainland. Mr. Beebe regards the first 
theory as unsupported by facts; the second as the true one; the third as a nxwt question. 

Jllusiraiions reproduced by permiision from “ GaMpagos: World's End," by William Beebe. 
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A REPTILE.AGE FIGHTER: THE GIANT LAND IGUANA 


Repkoouckd from “ GalApacos : World’s End, 


Author, Mr. Wiluam Bkebe 


New York Zoological Society 


IE Publishers, Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


UNLIKE ITS MARINE RELATIVE, A BITER AND A SCRATCHER : A VICIOUS GIANT 
LAND IGUANA—A FRONT VIEW OF THE HEAD. 


A DWELLER IN INLAND BURROWS, AND GIVEN TO HIDING ITS HEAD IN CREVICES 
WHEN PURSUED: THE GIANT LAND IGUANA OF THE GALAPAGOS. 


IN THE HANDS 


HISTORIAN OF 
THE EXPEDITION 
A GIANT 
LAND IGUANA 
CAPTURED. 


FEEDER ON LEAVES AND FLOWERS, CACTUS SPINES, AND CRASS HOPPERS 
THE GIANT LAND IGUANA (CONOLOPHCS SCBCKISTATI S). 


AS THE SHADOW MOVES, IN ORDER TO REMAIN 
A LAND IGUANA SHELTERING DURING THE DAY. 


The giant land iguana illustrated on this page practically shares the control of 
the Caldpagos with the marine iguana illustrated opposite and on the following 
two pages. Unlike its relative, Amblyrhynchus cristatus, it always lives inland, and 
it was observed, more especially, in the veldt-like, sandy interior of Seymour. It 
is gay in colour, and is of notable size. Mr. Beebe saw not a single example 
under 24 Inches long, and most were 3 feet or more long. Every cactus and 


every small bush sheltered one of them in the daytime, and always the dweller 
in the shadow followed that shadow as it moved. The lizard’s actual home is in 
a burrow in sandy clay, under or around lava boulders. It is irritable and fierce 
when captured, and fights with teeth and claws, whereas the marine iguana is 
tame and friendly. It is probable that both lizards descended from a common 
ancestor which migrated from the mainland long ago. 
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A VEGETARIAN “DRAGON” AND “FASTING-MAN”: A SEA-SHORE LIZARD. 

Reproducxd from " GalApaoos : World’s End,” by Courtbsy of tkk Author, Mr. Wiluam Beebe ; of the New York Zoological Society ; and of the Pubushers, Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 







TO BITE THE CURIOUS : THE GIANT MARINE IGUANA— 
-AS RUGGED AS LAVA BOULDERS. 


A FEEDER ON SEAWEEDS, AND NOT TO BE INDUCED 

AMBLYRHYNCHUS CRISTATUS- 

That remarkable lizard, the great marine Iguana, Amblyrhynchus cristatus, of 
the Gaiipagos, which looks for all the world like a prehistoric monster, lives 
about the seashore, and is a vegetarian, feeding on seaweeds. It proved parti¬ 
cularly tame when captured, and could not be induced to bite the strangers 
who sought it for the New York Zoological Park. At night, it sleeps in a 


I burrow in the earth, or in a lava-crevice. In the daytime it comes out and 
I waits for low tide, when it makes its way to the edge of the surf, in order to 
I feed. It swims well, but does not go into the water more than is necessary. 

Those captured by the Harrison Wiliams Expedition refused all food, and it 
I was found that they could live on salt water and air for over a hundred days 
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THE AGE OF REPTILES IN GALAPAGOS THE ^ 



NEVER KNOWN TO MOVE INLAND: A HERD OF THE GIANT MARINE IGUANAS— AMBLYRHYNCHU^ 

This particular photograph was taken by Mr. Rollo H. Beck, who, making one of his various voyages to the Calipagos, found at Narborough this unusually 'slan 

large assemblage of Amblyrhynchus Iguanas—the only lizards in the world which are marine. Mr. Beebe writes: “ While we found hundreds of Ambly- 
rhynchus on v.irious islands, we saw no such hordes as Beck described. They have no enemies of which we know, but they are slowly but certainly '"div 

decreasing Ser living inhabitant of these islands seemed so thoroughly a part of its environment as Amblyrhynchus. In colour, in rough contour. and, 

standing up like volcanic cones, in its intimacy with lava and surf, it seemed an organic embodiment of the shores of these desert in th 

After the Photograph by 
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0fi1CHUS CRISTATUS—UyffZhLEKS AMIDST THE LAVA AND THE SURF OF THE "WORLD'S END." 

;uaPT Inlands. Its swimming abiiity has either enabled it ... to pass from island to island to such an extent that there are no weil-marlted separate insular 
nbly' perhaps its limited environment has made (or absence of variation. It has very remarkable powers of orientation, as I proved on throwing an 

ainlf individual overboard when we were anchored two miles from land. It splashed into the water on the seaward side of the yacht, swam round the stern, 
tour. started straight for the nearest land off the port bow, although the lava shore could hardly have been visible from the lizard's viewpoint, especially 

^ in the dim light of late afternoon." Other details as to Amblyrhynchus, which, it may be added, reaches a length of four feet, are on pages 698 and 699. 
Rollo H. Beck. 


Rated 

THE MYSTERIOUS; THE ONLY SEA LIZARDS. 

; OF THE New York Zoological Society ; and of the Pijbljsher.s, Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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WEMBLEY’S LIGHTER SIDE: GIANT SWITCHBACK, “CATERPILLAR 

Drawn by our Special Artist, W. B. Robins 





SaFely Racer^ 

a Double-frack Niounrain Railway 
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JOY-JAUNTS IN A FORTY-ACRE PLEASURE CITY COSTING £1,500,000: SOME OF THE THRILL 

The Amusements Park In the grounds of the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley has been planned on an unprecedented scale, and has cost no less than 
£1,500,000. No such assemblage of “ joy jaunts" has ever before been seen in this country. Our artist illustrates only a few of the most important. To 
take the drawings in order (from left to right, beginning at the top)—A huge green “ caterpillar," writhing on the ground, contains miniature trains of forty 
cars on a circular track. As they revolve, a hood rises and covers them, travelling round with the cars. At intervals “ surprises ” are caused by blasts of 

air. For the double-track Mountain Water Chute, boats are raised by electric lifts through the heart of a mountain, at the top of which an illusory collision 
effect is arranged. The Safety Racer is a double-track mountain railway, where two trains of four cars each race abreast for three-quarters of a mile. They 
are raised to a height of 72 ft. and complete the journey by gravity. The heavier load wins. Below the structure a water flume 1000 ft. long carries two- i 
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! WATER CHUTE, “JACK AND JILL,” AND “DERBY RACER.” 

Courtesy of the Amusements Construction Co., Ltd. 
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Srah'onary Platform 
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Hie GianrSwHchbackRailway. 
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IN THE GREAT AMUSEMENTS PARK OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION AT WEMBLEY. 

:isater tubs through scenic caves. {N.B .—The flume shown below is another one.) In “Over the Falls’’ passengers ascend a gangway, enter a dark chamber, 
nnd sit in a row on a form. The seat falls, doors in front open, and the occupants slide on to an undulating travelling belt which lands them on a mat at 
the bottom. The Derby Racer is a circular track carrying ninety double-seated horses in groups of five, each group being arranged to race, as the platform 
revolves, with the horses moving up and down. In “ Jack and Jill ’’ a kind of jaunting car carries the passengers to the top, where the seats drop and they 
^re shot into chutes down which they descend, finishing up on a mat. The Globe is a structure representing the earth, with novel scenic and mechanical 
iffects inside. It is entered through a whale’s mouth. The River Cave here illustrated is below the Giant Switchback Railway (not shown here). There 
tre three large switchbacks in all, the other two being the Mountain Railway (shown above) and the Scenic Railway.—[/>ra«ri*i< Copyri^kud m U.S. and Canada.] 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


By J. D, SYMON. 



“ ^T^HE century/' says Dr. Johnson, " is the term com- 

X monly fixed as the test of literary merit^ and 
to-day the test is being applied by a thousand pens to the 
work of the poet whose death at Missolonghi, on April 19, 
1834, left the world with a sense of desolation. Seven 
years earlier, when Byron quitted England an execrated 
exile, the passing of the poet would not have aroused such 
profound emotions ; but ten years earlier it would have 
seemed like a national calamity. To many, even to 
admirers who knew him only by his poems, the news of 
his death seemed like an eclipse of the sun, so strong a 
hold had Byron taken on the public imagination. The 
phase of evil repute did not wholly alienate sympathy, 
and before the end the poet’s efforts to liberate Greece 
had gone far to restore his tarnished name in the esteem 
of his countrymen and of the world. 

The moral question has, however, but little signi¬ 
ficance to-day in any estimate of Byron. Fifty years after 
bis death, Disraeli, speaking at the meeting called to 
inaugurate a B>Ton Memorial for London, remarked that 
when half a century has elapsed private character is 
scarcely an element in the estimate of literary genius. And 
in the very year of the poet’s death, Walter Scott, writing 
to Hobhouse about the proposal to place a statue in West¬ 
minster Abbey, said he hoped that the guardians of that 
place •• would not fix their attention on speculative errors 
and levities, but consider the quantity of genius of which 
Britain was prematurely deprived, and the real character 
of the individual, although it was not always that which 
wais most ostensible.” Scott’s clumsy phrasing, simplified, 
means that Byron did not show the world the best side of 
his character. Sir Walter saw it, and possessed above 
all men the gift of bringing it out. They saw too little 
of each other for Byron’s good. Mr. John Murray believed 
that, bad the two poets been thrown together oftener and 
more intimately, much sorrow would have been averted. 
Byron never appears to greater advantage than when he 
is writing to or of Scott. In him he saw no fault. Scott, 
older and wiser, knew all the weak points of Byron, but 
he seemed to understand exactly how to take him, and 
the younger man felt and acimowledged Scott’s sym¬ 
pathetic influence. ” Oh,” he exclaimed to Pryse L^k- 
hart Gordon when talking of Scott; “ I wish it had been 
my good fortune to have had such a Mentor ! ” 

At the first glance, when Murray brought the two 
poets together in London, Scott seemed to understand 
and appreciate Byron. He recognised the strange mix¬ 
ture of genius and waywardness, and struck a true balance 
in estimating the character. In each the Scot responded 
to the Scot. But for Byron’s early upbringing in the 
North, and his experience of Scottish ways and Scottish 
screech, he would never have been so closely drawn either 
to Scott the man or Scott the writer. In his request to 
Murray for books to be sent to him in Italy, it is always 
Scott that he desires. The friends, during their brief 
meeting and in their correspondence, were in perfect 
rapport. But Scott’s opportunities were limited. Left 
to himself, Byron rushed upon social disaster. 

Upon the central tragedy of his life there is no need 
to dwell at this time of day. Misunderstandings and 
misconceptions are clearing away; the deliberate mis¬ 
representations of enmity or stupidity have been corrected, 
or have faded out with the generation that begot them; 
the work has taken precedence of the man; and what is 
excellent in the work itself has risen clear of what is less 
worthy, or, it may be, actually worthless. In Byron’s 
poetry. Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch marks (rather arbitrarily, 
but not unreasonably) a distinct line of cleavage, and 
indicates a point of departure from which to determine 
the period of works that secure the poet’s fame. " 1 ask 
you,” he says, " to take April 25, * 8 * 6 . the day on which 
Byron sailed from England for ever, and to set that for a 
mark dividing all that he wrote before from all that he 
wrote afterwards ; and I promise you that with this simple 
book-marker between what to discard and what to retain, 
you will never again doubt that he was a great poet.” 

This doctrine may still seem hard to many even in an 
age more ready to lend a favourable ear to Byron than 
were the critics of 1881, when Matthew Arnold’s cham¬ 
pionship of a poet much out of favour startled the elect 
and roused Swinburne to a foaming reply; for to-day the 
arbiters of poetry in certain coteries have but small (pinion 
of critics who find any good in Byron. Roundly to claim 
him for a great poet must seem to these a damnable 
heresy, if not an outrage upon the sanctities of beauty. 
But those who still disparage Byron reckon without the 
critical movement which since 1900 has been making a 
gradual approach to a better appreciation. Swinburne, 
and to some extent, Lang (although he recanted generously), 
retarded the effect of Arnold’s advocacy, and confirmed 
many in their antagonism. Arnold did much also to defeat 
his own end by his rash prophecy that the year 1900 would 
acknowledge Byron and Wordsworth as the two supreme 
poets of the century just closing. The year 1900 came round 
amd still it seemed that Byron lingered in disesteem. But 
opinion was swinging over, not to the old delirious and even 
fatuous admiration that greeted the poet’s appearance, 
hut to a sane recognition of what Byron stands for in 
literature. 

Since 1900 there has been a tendency to take Byron 
on his essential merits, and to cease applying to his work 
tho touchstones of other schools. The Pre-Raphaelites 


damned him simply because he was not a Pre-Raphaelite. 
He was something far stronger. True, he did not come 
offering the delicate tapestries of verse, the quaint imita¬ 
tions of old beautiful things in which they wrought with 
such curious and delightful art. Swinburne, forgetful of 
former generous praise, berated Byron’s " jolterheaded 
Jargon ” ; but Swinburne’s god, Shelley, had seen that 
the Fifth Canto of " Don Juan” placed its author not only 
above, but far above, all the poets of the day. What is 
more to the point, Shelley recognised tjiat in “ Don Juan ” 
Byron had produced something wholly new; 


In the future and final estimate of Byron’s work, it 
would seem that his Burlesque Epic is to hold the central 
place. As yet the world may not have rediscovered it 
fully or realised its true significance, but proofs are not 
wanting that the trend of criticism is in that direction. 
In two of the Centenary volumes that lie before me, the 
testimony is unmistakable. One of these, “ Byron the 
Poet ” (Routledge; 12s. 6d.), issued by the local piety of 
Nottingham, because of the poet’s association with that 
city, contains a lecture by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, from 
which a passage has been already quoted. There he says : 
• • I believe ‘ Don Juan ’ will some day be recognised for one 
of the world’s few greatest epics. I am sure that it is, 
after ‘ Paradise Lost,’ our second English epic. ‘ Don 
Juan ’ has this, at any rate, in common with the ‘ Iliad’ 
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itself : it belongs with heart and soul to its age—a remark¬ 
able age, too, in human history—and it paints that age 
with such lively intensity, with such a sweep of power, 
that no generation to come will ever be able to dispute 
the picture.” 


In the other Centenary publication, “ Byron in 
England : his Fame and After-Fame,” by Professor 
Samuel Chew (Murray; 2*s.), every conceivable example 
of Byron criticism, comment, parody, and spurious imita¬ 
tion is collected and co-ordinated with great skill and 
judgment. It is an encyclopaedic work of the utmost 
value. Although Mr. Chew is less omcemed to give his 
own opinions than to make a lucid conspectus of the 
opiniems of other critics, he is convinced that ” the hundred 
years since the poet’s death, if they have heard many a 
voice of detraction raised, have a^ been a century of 
praise.” The voices contend, but <m a balance those of 
most authority are with Byron. His detractors, studied 
en bloc in this collection, expose their own puny -wits to 
admiration. 


It is not often that two books appearing almost simul¬ 
taneously play each other off as do those now under con¬ 
sideration. The Nottingham volume, a collection of essays 
by various hands, has been edited by Mr. W. A. Briscoe, 
the Public Librarian of that city. Most of the papers are 
essays or addresses delivered on various dates in the county 
of Nottingham, and few of them have escaped the lynx 
eye of Professor Chew. Consequently to read the Not¬ 
tingham book, and then to open “ Byron in England,” is 
to discover a body of criticism which is often applied 
directly to Mr. Briscoe’s material, notably the lectures 
by Professor Quiller-Couch, Miss Marie Cwelli, and the 
Hoo. Wbitclaw Reid. 


Another lecture delivered to University College, Not¬ 
tingham, by Professor H. J. C. Grierson, appears in a 
revised and enlarged form. It is difficult in dealing with 
a book by many hands to avoid proverbially odious com¬ 
parisons ; consequently, in recommending this article, 1 
shall not contrast or compare it with the work of any other 
contributor, but will suggest that those interested in Byron 
should compare Grierson with Grierson, and read in con¬ 
junction with his “ Byron in English Society,” his Wharton 
Lecture, "Lord Byron, Arnold, and Swinburne” (*920), 
and his memorable address delivered last September at 
the unveiling of the Byron statue at Aberdeen Grammar 
School. 


Professor Grierson’s sane and just attitude towards 
Byron is the more significant that he himself yields to 
none in appreciation of the poets of “ the sweet new style.” 
He delights in the writers who work in ivory and gold, 
who are jealous for the perfect phrase and the jewelled 
word; and yet he can admit that these luxuries sometimes 
pall, and it is with a new quickening of the blood that 
we come back to B>Ton. In 1920, Mr. Grierson dis¬ 
tinguished between Byronism and Byron, and he asked 
himself whether, although Byronism is dead, Byron may 
not, after all, be alive. " Readers may still find some¬ 
thing stirring and arresting in the passionate speed ” of 
B>tc«i’s earlier poems, although “ their deficiency in the 
finer qualities of poetry have consigned them to general 
oblivion." But in the works written after Sir A. T. Quiller- 
Couch’s crucial date (with which Mr. Grierson seems to 
agree implicitly), " the later cantos of • Childe Harold,’ 
in ■ Manfred,’ in ‘ Prometheus,’ and * Darkness,’ in the 
lyrical epistles to his sister, Byron’s poetry acquired a 
new and deeper accent, his voice a timbre that shook the 
heart of Europe; and when with ‘ Beppo * he found a 
new medium, and this man of many moods and sparkling 
wit began to pour himself forth in the most brilliant and 
buoyant conversation in verse that perhaps any literature 
can lay claim to, it was then that BvTon became the spokes¬ 
man of a disillusioned Europe.” 


Briefly, Mr. Grierson sums up the present position as 
follows: "If Byron’s poetry is little read to-day, the 
interest in Byron is never quite extinguished. His spirit 
is too daemonic—as is that of Shelley, though there is a 
world of difference between their angels—ever to be exor¬ 
cised by a purely technical criticism of his faults of style 
and defects of harmony.” 


Posterity, it may be, will not detect these faults, just 
as Europe at large is unable to detect their verbal short¬ 
comings, and so, unhindered by aesthetic scruples, has 
given Byron a whole-hearted allegiance that has never 
wavered since first he took it by storm. He had the 
European mind ; he made English literature European ; 
and the greatness of that achievement, that triumph of 
spiritual force, makes the carping of the precious school at 
" bellman’s rhyme ” and " bastard romanticism,” a mere 
petulance of Forcible Fcebles. 


Byron had the European mind because he was a Scot. 
To the Scot he is irresistible. Lang, it is true, went after 
strange gods for a while, but not very desperately. His 
decadence is never unhealthy—a delicate feeling for the 
charm and fragrance of dead rose-leaves. He had in 
him something of the fresh air and fire not alien to the 
Byronic, and although he could say " I hate the slang, I 
hate the perscmalities,” his Caledonian blood forced him 
back at last to the splendid valedictory stanza of praise* 
in the " Letters to Dead Authors ”— 

Farewell, thou Titan fairer than the Gods! 

Farewell, farewell, thou swift and lovely spirit. 

Thou splendid warrior with the world at odds. 
Unpraised, unpraisable beyond thy merit; 

Chased, like Orestes, by the Furies’ rods, 

Like him at length thy peace dost thou inherit. 
Beholding whom men think how fairer far 
Than all the steadfast stars the wandering star. 

The critical world may not yet be ready to admit 
that in Byron it entertained a Titan, but, befexe the 
year 2000 is turned, all doubt will be at rest. Spurious 
adoration, l<mg dead, is being replaced by real understand¬ 
ing. Byron is alive: a focus of compelling interest —». 
source of unending curiosity and comment. 


The Centenaries of Shelley and Keats produced no 
such volume of criticism, review, and appreciation. They 
were incidents of a single day. The Byron Centenary has 
been talked about for months; the public interest has 
taken forms most diverse. Not the least remarkable is 
that a very eminent publicist has laid aside his weekly 
political article to discourse in the same space for a Sunday 
or two on the instant theme—Byron. And most places 
that could in any way claim association with the poet 
are doing homage to his memory. The Nottingham 
book of essays is purely a local tribute : Professor Chew’s 
volume represents critical America, where Byron has 
most ardent admirers. Nor is the list of Centenary books 
yet complete. Mr. Murray announces Mr. Harold Spender’s 
" Byron and Greece,” and Mr. Desmond McCarthy will 
issue a new biography with Messrs. Heinemann. One 
volume I hoped to notice here has not been sent for 
review, and must be. omitted. 
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Friction—the Unseen Fnemy of Po\%'er 
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Quality Lubrication 
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Are you allowing Friction to cause a 
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successful operation of your car. 
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unseen enemy of power, to rob you of 
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If you would know more about wkat is 
happening inside your engine, and to 
other moving parts of your car, write 
to-day for a post free copy of Correct 
Lubrication, an illustrated booklet 
which contains over sixty pages of 
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perfect running condition with a 
minimum of expense. 
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THE REAL DREAMER OF “THE DREAM”: A PROPHET ON THE PRESENT. 

PauTUCKAPH BY LlZZlE CaSWALL SmITH. 



A SEER OF THE PRESENT THROUGH THE EYES OF THE FUTURE : MR. H. G. WELLS, NOVELIST, HISTORIAN, 

AND SOCIALIST, WHOSE NEW BOOK, “THE DREAM,” IS BEING MUCH DISCUSSED. 

In his new book, “The Dream,” Mr. H. G. Wells describes and discusses, in General Elections he stood as a Labour candidate for the University of London, 

characteristic style, the social conditions of the present as seen through the eyes but was unsuccessful. He is not only a seer of past and future, but a vivid 

of a man living 2000 years hence, the dreamer of the dream, which is told as interpreter of the present. Mr. Philip Guedalla, who has dissected many celebrities 

his recollection of a previous incarnation in our own day. It is hardly necessary, in his “ Under the Knife ” essays in our pages, sums up Mr. Wells as “ a pair 

nor have we space here, to enumerate all Mr. Wells’s books. It is sufficient to of bright eyes, watching the world alertly and not without malice.” Mr. Wells 

say that he is famous as a novelist of scientific prophecy, social reform, and was born at Bromley, Kent, in 1866 , the son of a cricket professional. He went 

religious speculation, and as a popular historian with a wide outlook, through to Midhurst Grammar School, and later took his B.Sc., with first-class honours in 

Socialistic spectacles, as presented in his “ Outline of History.” In the last two zoology, at the Royal College of Science. 
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THE PUSS MOTR 

By IV. "P. PycryfU F.ZS.. Author of * Vht Infancy of Anlmab,“ " 9jhe CourUhtp of AntutaU,” etc., etc. 


I T is good indeed to feel that the winter is past. 

And of this we are assured by the opening leaf- 
buds of the trees and hedgerows. Among those of 
us who find deUght, not only in .the first spring flowers, 
but also in the gradual awakening of the lowlier 
creatures of the countryside—caterpillars and caddis- 
flies, frogs and Uzards, and the arrival of our spring 
migrants, such as the wheatear and the swallow, 
this is a time which sets the pulses throbbing. Once 
more the allurements of Nature's kinema-show com¬ 
pel us to take our walks abroad. We are drawn, 
as the moth to the candle ; and we fare forth with 
high expectancy ; for we feel sure that, profiting by 
the experience gained in former years, we shall be 
enabled to see with a yet clearer insight into the 
mysteries which we know, in our hearts, we shall 
never really fathom, even while we try to persuade 
ourselves that there is not really much that we have 
missed ! 

To-day I want to suggest a piece of investigation 
which those who are interested in entomology might 
well undertake. It concerns the Puss moth.” Some 
may insist that all that there is to know of this 
insect will be found recorded in well-nigh any book 
on moths and butterflies. Nevertheless, if these 
records are care¬ 
fully read, it will 
be found that on 
some quite im¬ 
portant points in¬ 
ference takes the 
place of observed 
fact. But, before 
entering upon these, 
it would be well 
to review what is 
actually known of 
the life-history of 
this extremely in¬ 
teresting insect, in 
the hope that new 
recruits will be 
gained, ready and 
eager to take up the 
task of ^ recorders 
during the month 
of May, when the 
moth itself emerges 
from its wonderful 
cocoon. 

The Puss moth, 
then, is to be sought 
where sallow,willow, 
and poplar are fairly numerous ; not merely in one 
favoured quarter of our England, but throughout the 
United Kingdom, save the Orkneys and Shetlands ; 
though not everywhere with the same abundance. 

In appearance it is not a particularly strik¬ 
ing insect, and there is little difierence between 
the sexes in the matter t>f coloration. It has a 
rather " fluffy ” appearance, whitish in colour, 
and having the " veins," or " nervures,” of the 
wings marked out by reason of their ochreous 
and blackish 'hue. The male is smaller than the 
female, and has his antenns more conspicuously 
" pectinated "; that is to say, ;’:ese all-important 
organs are beset with a closely set array of comb¬ 
like teeth, whose precise function has yet to be 
discovered. 

The eggs are usually laid in pairs, on the 
upper surface of a leaf of sallow, willow, or 
poplar. And in searching for these, one must 
look for tiny, dome-shaped bodies of a reddish 
hue, polished and finely grained, and looking 
for all the world like small leaf-galls, by which 
camouflage they escape the attach of parasites. 

Cut off the twig bearing such leaves, and take 
it home for the purpose of hatching-out the cater- 
I^ars, so that the whole of the life history can 
be carefully studied. 

When these little creatures first emerge, they 
are black, and would easily be passed over, on 
the tree, for small dark patches such as leaves 
often bear. Only during the very early stages 
of development, however, would this blackness 
serve as a disguise, hence a tinge of green soon 
begins to make its appearance, and this sp>^edily 
displaces the black, until it is confined to the 
middle of the back, where, seen in side-view, it 
presents a triangular appearance. With each 
succeeding moult the b^y increases in size, 
until at last it may measure as much as three 
inches in length. The coloration is now of the 
same green as the leaves on which it feeds, save 
(or the patch on the back, which is now of a 


purplish hue, margined with white. One would sup¬ 
pose that it would now be easily seen, but this is 
by no means the case, for the dark patch of the 
back breaks up the solid appearance of the body. 
The protective value of this coloration is reinforced 



SHOWING THE RED “WHIP” EXTENDED WHEN THE 
CREATURE IS ALARMED: THE TAIL-SPINE OF A PUSS 
MOTH CATERPILLAR (ENLARGED). 

Photograph by E. J. Manly. 



WITH FACE AND "EYES” TURNED TO FACE DANGER, 
AND TAIL-SPINE PARTIALLY RAISED: THE QUAINT 
CATERPILLAR OF THE PUSS MOTH. 

When the caterpillar ia fully alarmed, the tail-spine Is brought 
up over the head, and displays a pair of red "whips." 
Photograph by A. H. Bishop. 



MADE BY THE CATERPILLAR OF BARK CEMENTED BY SALIVA : 
THE COCOON OF THE PUSS MOTH, OPENED TO SHOW THE 
CHRYSALIS WI*rHIN.—{PAotogni^ by A. H. Bi*hop.\ 


in a very remarkable way. For while the creature 
is at rest, it assumes a quite unusual attitude, the 
head and fore-part of the body being drawn back¬ 
wards and downwards, so as to give greater promin¬ 
ence to the triangular prominence which marks the 
third segment of the body; so that this, and the steep 
slope caused by the position of the head, gives a 
curiously angular shape to the fore-part of the body, 
while the hind-part is tilted up and terminates in a 
long spine, formed by the last pair of larval legs. 
These unusual features, in themselves, constitute a 
very effective disguise, affording protection against 
the prying eyes of insect-eating birds. But the 
creature has yet a third string to its bow. Gently 
to'ich a captive specimen, and lo ! a startling change 
taxes place. The head is suddenly drawn into the 
first body-ring, which at once swells up and presents 
a bright-red margin. Then, swinging the head 
round in the direction of the attack, it reveals two 
black spots resembling eyes, so that one seems to 
be looking at a large flat face. Touch the body on 
the other side, and the face is at once turned in the 
appropriate direction. 

This is not all, however; for, as the face is 
turned, so is the tail raised, and from the end of 
its terminal spine 
there are thrust 
out two bright-red 
threads, which are 
waved about over 
the head as though 
they were deadly 
weapons. Even 
entomologists, wit¬ 
nessing this display 
for the first time, 
have been startled. 

One can well 
imagine, then, that 
birds would be wary 
oL experimenting 
with so terrible a 
creature. 

The smaller 
larvae, however, 
seem to make more 
use of these " whips ” 
than the full-grown 
caterpillars. And 
this, perhaps, be¬ 
cause they depend 
rather upon the 
power of ejecting 
a spray of formic au:id from a slit in the 
upper ^ge of the red margin surrounding the 
heaid. Prying birds or lizards or ichneumon 
flies designing am attack on the succulent body 
speedily desist when this pungent fluid is 
expelled at them. But further observations 
as to the occaisions when this spray is used, 
are needed. 

The Puss-moth caterpillau-—and adso, by the 
way, its near relations, the caterpillaus of the 
Kitten-moth—^have attained to a high degree 
of perfection in the ait of caunouflage on 
the one hand and atggressive tactics on the 
other. 

When full - fed, this creature proceeds to 
faishion for itself a cocoon. This is made of 
smadl pieces of baurk cut by the powerful jaws, 
amd cemented together by sadiva poured out 
from the mouth. When this sets' it forms a 
protecting ca«e which cam scarcely be cut with 
a sharp knife. If at the time of pupation 
the spinner be placed under am inverted 
tumbler, standing on a saucer, with no " build¬ 
ing materiads,” it will faishion a sleeping- 
chamber of sadiva only, which sets ais hard 
ais glue 1 

This being so, when the time caune for the 
moth to emerge it would be unable to escape, 
having no cutting jaws. But provision is maxle 
for this emergence at the time the caise is 
maule, for its wadis at one end aure maule 
thinner than the rest, so that they cam be 
dissolved away by a special solvent, secreted 
by the moth when the time for emergence 
hais come, a breach having been first maule 
by a cutting instrument formed by a keel¬ 
like edge on the end of the hard chrysalis 
caise. How, in spite of these remaurkable forms 
of attau:k amd defence, some fadl victims to 
the dreaided ichneumon fly must be told at 
another time, for 1 have come to the end of 
the space adlotted me. 



LARGER THAN THE MALE, 
AND SOMEWHAT DARKER IN 
COLORATION: THE FEMALE PUSS 
MOTH. WITH WOOLLY FORE¬ 
LEGS EXTENDED. 
Photograph by A. H. Bishop. 



SMALLER THAN THE FEMALE: 
THE MALE PUSS MOTH, SHOW¬ 
ING THE MARKINGS, AND 
GENERAL WOOLLINESS ON THE 
EXTENDED FORE-LEG. 
Photograph by A. H. Bishop. 
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CHRISTIAN ART RELICS 


SCRAPPING" A WAR-SHIP; A PRINCE CASTING. 


Photocrafhs by thk “ Times,” Cemthai. Pbess, 


C.N. That of Memumc’s Pictuee by CoinrrESY or 


National Gallery. 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT CANTERBURY: AN I1th4:ENTURY LEADEN CROSS 
BEARING THE NAME OF ABBOT WULFRIC’S SISTER (6 IN. BY 5 1-6 IN.) 


A FAMOUS JAPANESE BATTLE-CRUISER SHARING THE FATE OF THE ” U(»l ” : THE ” KATORI 
BEING “SCRAPPED” UNDER THE WASHINGTON AGREEMENT—A VIEW ON DECK. 


THE DUKE OF YORK AS STEEL-FOUNDER : OPERATING A LEVER RELEASING MOLTEN 
METAL FROM A CRUCIBLE, TO CAST A SOUVENIR OF HIS VISIT TO SHEFnELD. 

During recent excavations in the Norman church of St. Augustine's Abbey, 
Canterbury, was found a leaden cross (6 in. by 5 1-8 in.) inscribed (in Latin); 
“On the 11th of March, 1063, departed out of this life Wulfmaeg, sister of 
Wulfric the Abbot." Wulfmaeg, whose name was not previously known, is 
mentioned in Cocelin’s “ History of the Translation of St. Augustine and His 
Companions “ as a woman of great piety and a figure in a miraculous story of 

the Virgin.-The above photograph of the Japanese war-ship " Katori," which 

brought the Prince Regent to England, being “ scrapped," recalls the similar scenes 


A FLEMISH “OLD MASTER" BOUGHT FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF VICTORIA AT 
MELBOURNE : HANS MEMUNG’S “ PIETA,” PLACED ON VIEW AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

aboard H.M.S. “ Lion," Admiral Beatty’s flag-ship at Jutland, published in our last 

issue.-During his visit to Sheffield on April 10, the Duke of York spent some 

time at the Rutland Works of Messrs. Samuel Osborn and Co., Ltd., steel 
founders, where he took part personally in making a small cast as a souvenir 

of the occasion.-Hans Memling’s “ Pieta," a very early work of that fifteenth- 

century Flemish master, has ' been bought from Messrs. Agnew under the Felton 
Bequest, for the National Callery of Victoria at Melbourne, and placed on exhibition 
for a time at the National Gallery in London. 
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“BLACK & WHITE” 



Fnm Ihe Original Painting hy Xaua Earl. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 

The great superiority of the quality of “BLACK & WHITE** is evidenced by an 
always increasing demand both in the Home and in the. Export Market. 

As a result of the compulsory stoppage of distillation for two years there is a serious 
shortage of Old Matured Scotch Whiskies, without which no blend of high-class quality can 
be produced. 

JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., and their Associated Companies, are in the 
predominant and unrivalled position of holding the largest stocks of Scotch Whisky 
in Bond in ScoUand. 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., 26, Holbom, London, E.C.1 
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THE DUKE OF YORK AS STEEL-FOUNDER: OPERATING A LEVER RELEASING MOLTEN 
metal from a CRUCIBLE, TO CAST A SOUVENIR OF HIS VISIT TO SHEFHELD. 

During recent excavations in the Norman church of St. Augustine’s Abbey. 
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time at the Rutland Works of Messrs. Samuel Osborn and Co.. Lt^d steel 
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for a time at the National Gallery in London. moitlon 
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“BLACK & WHITE” 



From the Original Painting hy SWoaa Earl. 
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JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., and their Associated Companies, are in the 
predominant and unrivalled position of holding the largest stocks of Scotch Whisky 
in Bond in Scotland. 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., 26, Holbom, London, E.C.I 






















A ll members of our world welcome the postpone¬ 
ment of the Prince of Wales’s visit to South 
Africa. His Royal Highness’s absence in the year of 
the great British Empire Exhibition was the one 
tiling we all deplored. The Prince, who from the 
first has shown such an interest in the exhibition, 
will be there to receive the King and Queen when 
his Majesty opens it, and will be with us through a 
season which promises to be exceptionally brilliant. 
It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, says the 
old proverb, and South Africa’s loss is ver>’ much 
our gain. The Governor-General and Princess Alice 
will be sorry, for the Prince of Wales is a great friend 
of theirs, and we shall welcome Princess Alice and 
Lady May Cambridge here, if as seems likely, they 
come for part of the season. Lady May would be 
in’ time for one of the June Courts. I hear from 
friends in Biarritz that the Prince of Wales has become 
popular there as everywhere, and that he has enjoyed 
the sunshine and sea breezes, and been as little 
inconvenienced by admiring crowds as he could be 
anywhere. They were rather persevering at first, 
but when the Prince’s wish for quiet was generally 
known it was fairly well respected. 

The Duke and Duchess of York and Prince and 
P^ncess Arthur of Connaught dined with Lord and Lady 
Massereene and Ferrard, and were at a small dance 
afterwards in their fine house, io8, Lancaster Gate, 
the ball-room of which has recently been redecorated 
in a charming and rather original way characteristic 
of its clever proprietress. Lady Massereene is never 
bound by convention either in dress or 
surroundings. The dance was given for 
Miss Celia d’Anyers Willis, niece of Lord 
Massereene, whose second sister married 
Mr. Richard Atherton d’Anyers Willis, of 
Halsnead Park. Lancashire, and the elder 


of their two daughters is a debutante this season. 
It was a small dance, but very cheery. The Duke 
and Duchess of York, who are going to Northern 
Ireland in July, met some Northern Irish people, of 
whom their host and hostess are important examples. 
Lord Massereene is a grandson of that fine spiortsman 
and author. Major George John Whyte-Melville. 

Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. M. Worsley had a church¬ 
ful of friends at their marriage in St. George's, 
Hanover Square. The old church was gay with bright 
yellow and red tulips and daffodils, and the brides¬ 
maids were in yellow and brown. The bride, who is 
tall, wore a beautiful dress of silver brocade with 
a train of old family lace. Lord Wyfold gave his 
daughter away, and his soldier and sailor sons were 
present. The eldest, who won his M.V.O. and D.S.O., 
married a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Fleming, 
at whose house, 37, Grosvenor Square, full of beautiful 
things, the reception was held ; and the two little 
daughters of the Hon. Rowland and Mrs. Hermon 
Hodge, Charmian and Valentine—as pretty as their 
names—acted as train-bearers. 

We need no proof that in some of what we incline 
to consider essentially feminine industries men can 
meet us and sometimes beat us. There were fine 
examples of skill in embroidery at the exhibition held 
at Mr. and Lady Mary Morrison’s fine house, 9, Halkin 
Street, in aid of absolutely destitute infants. Viscount 
Eimismore was responsible for a beautifully worked 
screen in petit-point. He is a soldier who served in 
the South African War and the Great War, 
and yet sets himself patiently to embroider 
a screen in a way that any woman would 
be proud to have accomplished. Lord 
Gainford and Lord Carmichael also showed 
examples of petit-point, the needlework 
which seems to make the surest appeal to 
men. Our disabled ex-Service men 
^ love doing it, and are experts at it. 

\ i l\ Lister, Mr. Harry Hoare, 

—4 ^ \ and Mr. Hubert Astley also showed 
y I l\ their work; and Mr. Ernest Thesiger, 

\ y \ who is a man of many parts, has 

\ m J I designed for and taught disabled ex- 
^ \ f 1 Service men needlework. _ 


Lady Patricia Ramsay opened the exhibition one 
day, and Mrs. Frank Kellogg, wife of the American 
Ambassador, another. Lady Patricia had in the 
exhibition a finely executed piece of embroidery of 
original and beautiful design. She has now taken 
quite seriously to painting, and devotes much time 
and study to that art. Wearing a chestnut-brown 
brocaded marocain coat and skirt, a Russian sable 
tie, and a small brown silk bell-shaped hat, with 
flat rosettes all over the crown of pale and dark-brown 
silk, Lady Patricia looked very handsome, and 
declared the exhibition open in her own charming, 
natural way, which makes people think that the 
things she really enjoys most are such little cere¬ 
monies. Lady Hylton, who is an expert embroiderer 
and a designer, received Lady Patricia, and was 
wearing a black dress with relief of purple, and a 
black hat. Her pretty daughter, the Hon. Betty 
Jolliffe, was wearing a pearl-grey ribbed skirt and a 
jade-green jumper. She is a debutante of this year. 
The Countess of Bective, erect, stately, and pic¬ 
turesque as ever, was there with her daughter. Lady 
Henry Bentinck, who wore a coat of golden-brown 
knitted silk, the stitch an effective and unusual one, 
over a skirt the same colour. The coat was trimmed 
with golden beaver fur, and a black hat was worn. 
The Duchess of Wellington looked in, as did Katharine 
Duchess of Westminster and the Dowager Marchioness 
of Bristol. Lady Ottoline Morrell, step-sister of the 
Duke of Portland, and a very clever embroideress 
and designer, wore a flame-coloured duvetyn cloak 
trimmed with kolinsky fur over a dark dress. There 
were a large number of distinguished people at the 
opening, and all were astonished at the beauty, 
variety, and excellence of the work. There was a 
Generosity Stall, everything on which had been 
given by friends to 
the cause. On it 
were many beautiful 
things, and their 
purchase added 
substantially to the (3^, 
admission money on ^ 

tlie two days. (Cjl 




\ \ 






A quartette of fascinating spring models which hail from Debenham and Freebody’s, Wigmore Street, W. Russian darned work in artistic colourings makes the jumper on 
the extreme left ; the sports coat is of soft white wool embroidered in a Roumanian design; and the two-piece frock is of rust bouclette bordered with multi-coloured ivooUett 
flowers. On the right is a waistcoat, scarf, and cap of white wool, embroidered in effective tapestry colourings. {See page 714.) 
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The famous Warwick Vase, discovered at the Emperor 
Hadrian's Villa at Tivoli in Italy. A magnificent speci¬ 
men in white marble of the best period of Grecum Art. 


John 

Haig? 


A History in Stone 


S o intcnvovcn is the talc of Warwick Castle with English 
history and the lives of the old nobility, that the fabric 
may well be described as a graven record of feudal times. 
From the Conqueror’s days the castle has been a stronghold held 
by noble families renowned in our annals : Beaumonts, Beau¬ 
champs, Plantagencts, Dudleys, Nevilles, in turn built, rebuilt 
and added to the strength of the structure, happily always with 
an eye to architectural harmony. Particularly fine examples of 
constructive skill are the oldest portions, the 14th century Guy’s 
Tower and Caesar’s Tower, while the interior almost surpasses 
the exterior in antiquarian interest and mediaeval picturesque- 
ncss. The view of the Great Hall, rich in its collection of arms, 
armour and ancient relics, recalls memories of Piers Gaveston, 
infamous favourite of Edward II., here tried and sentenced to 
death by England’s premier peers in 1312 A.D. 

In the transition of design through many styles from rugged 
stonework to delicate tracery, War^vick Castle furnishes proof 
that age brings refinement. TTiis truth is also evident with John 
Haig Scots Whisky, produced by the oldest distillers in the world 
—1627. Here is unimpeachable quality only attained by centuries 
of experienced production. 


Issued by JOHN HAIG & CO., LTD., DISTILLERS, MARKINCH, FIFE, AND KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST. S.W.I. 
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THE DECADENCE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

{Centinutd /tom Pa^e 693.) 

city was necessary; and that new city could only 
arise in the East, where absolute monarchy with 
a religious character had always been the national 
form of government. 

The first real dynasty which governed a part of 
Europe with all the Asiatic pomp was that of 



MORE THAN DOUBLE HIS WEIGHT SINCE HIS ARRIVAL 
LAST NOVEMBER: F»ERCY, THE YOUNG PIGMY HIPPO 
AT THE "ZOO,” REGISTERING 98 LB. 


Constantine. Constantinople was the new city which 
that dynasty built, ornamented, and developed to 
serve as its seat of government and its throne. That 
is why it is not an exaggeration to say that all the 
kings and emperors who have reigned over Europe 
came from Constantinople. All the enlightened 
spirits of the Middle Ages who wished to restore 
order in the anarchy of their epoch by means of a 
strong political power, turned their eyes towards the 


Bosphorus. It was the notitia dignitatum which 
served as a model, long after the collapse of the Eastern 
Empire and beginning with the seventeenth century, 
for the organisation of the great monarchies of Con¬ 
tinental Europe. 

Now that the whole monarchical system of Europe 
is dislocated, Constantinople also is under an eclipse, 
as if her fate were bound up with the system which 
was bom with her. 

It is therefore not surprising that the fate of 
Constantinople should be shared to-day by a much 
more recent city, but whose history presents several 
curious analogies with her own. St. Petersburg 
was also created out of nothing by a despot who 
wished, for }x>litical. reasons, to displace the geo¬ 
graphical centre of hLs Empire, and at the same time 
to escape from the traditional influences emanating 
from the old walls of a capital which had become too 
ancient. Her role also appears to be finished to-day, 
like that of Constantinople, in the crisis of the mon¬ 
archical system. 


by the decadence of those which history has abandoned, 
leaving them only the painful burden of great 
memories ? That is one of the numerous mysteries 
of this moment, when humanity seems to be occupied 
in remoulding nearly all the states of the world. 
To-day, as always, the destiny of all cities, those 
which decline and those which rise up, is interwoven 
with the fate of the directing forces of states and civilisa¬ 
tions. Great cities grow up and prosper in the places 
where those forces are organised to exercise their 
functions ; they decline when those forces are weakened. 

As the directing forces of states and civilisations 
are to-day disturbed everywhere by great confusion 
and contradictory movements, the fate of those 
cities is also in the hands of a capricious destiny. 
But that capricious destiny will gradually reveal 
its designs, as little by little the remoulding oi trie 
world is accomplished and the present unrest is 
replaced by definite stabilities. This will in time tic 
accomplished by the force of human vitality. 


Grandeur and decadence; 
these two words are in.separable 
from all human power. States 
are formed, empires are e.x- 
tended, civilisations are organ¬ 
ised and developed. Great cities 
are at the same time the heads 
and living expressions of these 
states, empires, and civilisa¬ 
tions. They all indulge in the 
illusion that they are eternal: 
but all alike, Nineveh, Babylon, 
Tyre, Thebes, Corinth, Syracuse, 
Carthage, Athens, Sparta, Rome, 
Venice, at a given moment are 
.struck down. Some are born 
again and begin their existence 
afresh; some perish for ever. 
Sooner or later their dry bones 
become the prey of nomads and 
barbarians, before the archaeo¬ 
logists have their day. On the 
ruins of those which disappear, 
by the side of those which de¬ 
cline, other cities develop and 
prospier, the expression of new 
active forces and new inevitable 
necessities. Where will the new 
centres of the world arise ? 
What obscure or already cele¬ 
brated cities will profit to-day 



NOW TEETHING. AND CAUSING SOME ANXIETY AS TO HIS HEALTH: PERCY 
TAKING A FEED OF "SLOPS" FROM HIS KEEPER AT THE "ZOO." 
Percy is the baby Pigmy Hippopotamus whose arrival at the " Zoo" from Liberia (the 
West African Negro Republic) caused great interest last November, when he was described 
as about six months old and the youngest of his kind ever seen in England. Only two 
other specimens had previously been known here. Illustrations of Percy appeared in our 
issue of November 17. He then weighed only about 40 Ib., but recently he registered 98 lb. 
He has lately been teething, and has had to be fed on slops, his condition causing some 
anxiety .—IPkolograpMs hy PMopress.] 



which will he sold by auction by 

Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, 

at their Great Rooms, 8, King Street, St. James’s Square, S.W. I 

On FRIDAY, MAY 9th, 1924. 


Ln Bfichcronne, by N. Diu. 


Le Coup de Vent, by J. F. Millet. 


Mantes la Jolies, by J. B. C. Corot. 


Catalogues may be bad of the Aactioncers (lllnstrated 16 Plates. Price 10/-). 


Tel.: Gerrard 5532. 
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T ime .... The moving finger 

writes, and—pauses.The 

flame of life flickers for a moment 
—only to bum the more steadily 
.... or to sink ? It depends upon 
the care which is taken. 

As at evety other cross-road of life’s high' 
way, Horlick’s Malted Milk is invaluable 
here. It gives wonderful nourishment 
without taxing the digestion. It is a rich, 
delicious combination of the choice extracts 
of wheat flour and malted barley with fresh 
dairy milk. It builds body, brain and nerve. 
Served in most restaurants and caf» of 
standing. 



At all chemists, in four sizes. 2/-, 3/6, 8/6, and 15/-. A 
liberal sample for testing will'be sent you for 3d. in sumps. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., Slough, Bucks, England. 


For children, Horlick’s gives mental and physical fitness. Ready in a minute in hot or cold water. No cooking. 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


Embroideries from Russia and 
Roumania are used to decorate 
the newest knitted suits and 
jumpers, and the results are 
astonishingly effective. A long Russian tunic of 
rust bouclette, reaching to the knees, is bordered 


The Russian 
Influence in 
Knitted Suits. 



with quaint multi-coloured flowers thrown into strong 
relief against an edging of dark navy-blue. The 
suit is completed by a skirt mounted on silk, and 
is pictured on page 710, accompanying other fas- 
dtiating novelties of the same genre which hail 
from E)ebenham and Freebody’s, Wigmore Street, W. 
The price is 8^ guineas. On the extreme left is a 


captivating jumper of Russian darned work in a 
medley of beautiful colours embroidered all over 
on thin netting. It can be obtained in soft shades, 
or in the brightest of gay hues, and is priced at 
guineas. An irresistible affair for sports wear 
is the white woollen coat worked in true tapestry 
cross-stitch, expressed in striking Roumanian designs 
and colourings. Another attractive suit is of white 
artificial silk, worn with the sleeveless bolero of the 
Russian peasant, carried out in soft chenille of a 
contrasting colour. 


Waistcoats 
and Caps. 


Yet another happy inspiration 
from Debenham and Freebody's 
is the alliance of a waistcoat, 
cap and scarf (pictured on the same page), made of 
white wool embroidered in a tapestry design intro¬ 
ducing soft colourings. This may be worn with 
any knitted suit, and is obtainable in several colour 
schemes : 57s. 6d. is the price of the waistcoat ; 
37s. 6d. the hat ; and 32s. 6d. the scarf. Then there 
are coats and jumpers of lace alpaca wool, hand- 
embroidered in wonderful colours, for 5 guineas 
each ; and graceful bouclette jumper suits, embroi¬ 
dered in contrasting colours and edged with sheared 
marabout (a fascinating new idea), for guineas. 
Sports suits in pure wool, and silk and wool, are 
obtainable for the same amount, in two sizes ; and 
useful little house coats for afternoon or evening 
wear, in stamped artificial silk, can be secured for 
84s. in any colour. 


A Clear However pleasant and healthy 

f. , . long days in the country and 

omp exion. energetic hours of sport may 
be, they certainly have devastating effects on the 
complexion unless due precautions are taken. Deli¬ 
cate skins must have protection against the sun and 
wind, while less perfect complexions need to be 
softened and smoothed by some healing emollient. 
In either case, an effective remedy lies in using 
Beetham’s Lait La - rola, which tones up the 
deeper tissues of the skin and safeguards the com¬ 
plexion from every ill. It should be gently mas¬ 
saged into the skin before motoring or any outdoor 
sport, and used regularly 'each night. Obtainable 
from all chemists in is. fid. bottles, Lait La-rola 
is an indispensable item of the hohday equipment. 


The Care of falling hair and a general dull- 
the Hair appearance is often the 

result of an insufficient quantity 
of natural oil in the hair. It is a distressing state 
of affairs, but one that can be easily remedied 


at home by massaging the head regularly with 
Rowlands’ Macassar Oil, which penetrates to the 
roots, and keeps the scalp in a healthy condition. 
Furthermore, it imparts the much-desired glossy 
sheen to the hair, and promotes its growth at the 
same time. Rowlands’ Macassar Oil may be 
obtained from all chemists and stores of prestige, 
contained in 3s. fid., 7s., los. fid., or 21s. bottles. 
Should any difficulty be experienced in obtaining 
it, however, application should be made direct to Row¬ 
lands, 112, Guilford Street, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 



The modem Godiva keeps her tresses beautiful with the 
aid of Rowlands' Macassar Oil. 


„ . . Well-tailored sports skirts of hop- 

tlT'^ Weet sack, panelled and pleated, are ob- 

* tainable for 5s. gd. in many useful 

shades, including heather mixtures ; and on application 
to this paper I shall be pleased to give the name and 
address of the shop whence they may be obtained. 


The Cheapest & best 
way to cut your lawns 

is with a ‘GOVERNOR* Patent Motor Lawn 
Mower. This remarkable 22-in. machine is sim¬ 
plicity itself—a boy can quickly learn to operate 
It and with it can do as much work as would be 
done by a large horse-drawn machine in the 
same time. The saving of time and the up¬ 
keep of a horse alone enables the ‘ GOVERNOR * 
to pay for its first cost—in but one season. 

Moreover, owing to the constantly high speed at which 
the revolving cutters rotate, the ‘GOVERNOR’ gives a 
finer and closer cut than is obtainable with any other 
machine either motor or ordinary. 



PRICE 

£65 


’G(W€RN0R1 


7 DAYS 
TRIAL. 


Write for our descriptive booklet You will find it both 
interesting and profitable. 

The ^GOVERNOR' carries a 
twelve months' guarantee. 


MOTOR LAWN MOW€R 
John Shaw fit Sons Wolverhampton Ltd. 
Fryer Street E 3 Wolverhampton 


Bt 



In the Public Eye 


V ALUE attracts .... That 
is why the I4h.p. Crossley 
is so much in the public eye ; 
its extraordinary value has made 
it a marked car. Just one or two 
points which a trial run will abun¬ 
dantly comhrm : Speed, well over 
50 miles per hour. Climbs almost 
any hill on top. Petrol consump¬ 
tion at least 30 miles per gallon. 


Engine, sfleiit and flexible. Car 
exceedingly easy to handle and 
control. It carries four or five 
passengers,with luggage, in perfect 
comfort anywhere a car can go. 

Yet its price is no more than that 
of many small light cars which 
cannot compare with it for com¬ 
fort and service. 


Ftmmam meh hr catmlogmre. 


Eskibitras 


Exkibiliae 

at lha 


at iIm 

BRITISH 


BRITISH 

EMPIRE 

^ W r 

EMPIRE 

EXHIBITION. 

I A h.D. from 

EXHIBITION. 


Ask for details of the 19.6 and 
20(70 h.p. models —cora 0 / merit and 
distinction. 


CROSSLEY MOTORS LTD., GORTON, MANCHESTER. 

LONDON SHOWROOMS tc Kipon Dept, - - 40-4'. Conduil Street, W.i 











POMPEI- 
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Happy reflections=No.l 


SHAPE 30 


IHE BUSINESS MAN who 


Aren’t men vain ! He did the staining 
and varnishing and flatters himself 
that he “ made ” the floor. Give him 
credit for a good job well done but 
it was she who applied the finishing 
touch. 

She uses the O-Cedar Polish Mop on 

a41 the floors and lino.Happy 

reflections everywhere ! 

** I love my home,” says he; but only 
partly knows how his home-love was 
won, and kept. She knows, though! 


requires 

J. a collar of quiet dignity will find 
this shape unobtrusively becoming. Its 
skilfully-cut square comers give it a 
neat, conservative appearance. One of 
the few double collars equally correct 
with lounge suit or morning dress. 
Quarter Sizes — 

Four to the inch—from 14 to 18 in. 

Three depths IJ, IJ, 2 in. 

Also 131, in depths Ij and 1} in. 

Summit Collars are mtide in 30 different shapes 


Ask your dealer to show you 
THE NEW MODEL 


Sample Collar and Booklet, Post free (British Isles), II- 
At all Austin Reed shops. Write to 113 Regent Sl, W. 1. 


Polisli 


'Hosiers to Discerning Men 

TEN LONDON SHOPS 

Also at 

^ Birmingham. Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Bristol & l^reston. 


with interchangeable clip handle 


BRITISH 
MADE BY 
BRITISH 
LABOUR. 


Write for FREE Sample of 
O-Cedar Wax. 


SM all ooer 
the world with 
a tatirfadion^ 
or-moneteback 
gaarantee. 


tdinal 


INwKere 


veri 


DAf^ KIAIIUF^I mi Frankfort O/M. GERMANY 

W n I Iwl j SEASON THE WHOLE YEAR ROUND 
Radical cure of heart disease*, beginning of arterio-sclerosis, muscular and articular rbeuroatism, 
goal, spinal cord diseases, women's ills and nerve diseases. Modem installations, hralthy and 
bracing air, magniBcent park and walks in the forests. First-class concerts, 70 artists, operas, 
theatres, tennis, golf, pigeon-shooting range. A charming, agreeable and restful place to slay at. 
jipply for JelailtJ in/ormalion lo the enyairy Office, 24, OIJ Jeigry, London, E,C.2., or to the management 
of the Thermal EitaHishment, fBod-Souheim. 


are de/^kifullt/ 
praarant. ref res 


UREfl. 

:70/v\PEIfl, 

pLORflMYE 

AND 

TREFLE 

|NC/qRN<qT 


Cleaning and Beating Co., Ltd, 


GLENTHORNE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, 

'Pkonr: HAMMFRSMITH 6ti, 
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BYRON AND THE WEDDERBURNS. 

{Continued from Page 6SS.) 

The " last week ” he had been staying at Aston 
Hall • The two sonnets to “ Genevra ” we know 
were addressed to her, as he called her by that name. 

While Byron was at Aston Hall, Lady Catherine 
Annesley was staying with her sister ; she afterwards 
married Lord John Somerset, son of the Duke of 
Beaufort. The Cosway picture, of w’hich a photo¬ 
graph is given on page 689, is in the possession of the 
Somerset family. It depicts 
the Countess of Mountnorris 
(seated), Lady Catherine on 
her left. Lady Juliana (who 
afterwards married Mr. Bailey), 
at her mother's knee. Her son 
Henry and Lady Frances are 
standing at the right of the 
picture. These are all men¬ 
tioned in the Byron journal 
and letters ; also Lady Frances’s 
half-brother. Viscount Valentia, 
who is not in the picture. In 
one of his later letters, Byron 
says : “ Juliana (who was not 

yet ‘ out') will be ‘ very beauti¬ 
ful.' ” Afterwards, saying that 
her d^but is imminent, he con¬ 
tinues : “ She will prove the 
finest ‘ pearl of the spring,’ ” 
and another time, “ they are 
all very handsome.” 

At Aston Hall, Byron, ap¬ 
parently to throw the ’’jaun¬ 
diced ” husband off the scent, 
said amiable things about Lady 
Catherine. " I told him that 
I rather admired the sister, and 
what does he but tell her this ; 
and his wife too, who, a little 
too hastily, asked him ‘ if he 
wais mad ? ’ which put him to 
a demonstration that a man 
ought not to be asked if he 
was mad, for relating that a 
friend thought that his wife’s 
sister was a pretty woman. 

Upon this topic he held forth with great fervour for 
a customary period—I wish he had a quinsy ! ” 

As Byron seems to have carefully inculcated the 
idea of Catherine in her brother-in-law’s mind, he 
can hardly blame that gentleman for suggesting that 


a marriage .should i.ake place betw’een them, though 
he seems to have bt'i n ver>- much irritated, as is seen 
in the following : “ His marr\ing scheme, if pre¬ 

meditated, had been an excellent way of turning 
the table.s ; but it was done too abruptly and awk¬ 
wardly to succeed—there was no foundation for his 
edifice, and if there had, I would have blown it about 
his ears. I prefer, if in the regular way, choosing 
my own moiety, though truth to tell, he recom¬ 
mended a woman of virtue ; for I heard her say, 
‘ that she never was in a warm bath in her life,’ a 


certain sign that the care of your truly good woman 
is always confined to her soul.” It may be seen from 
this, as we always knew, that baths were hardly as 
universal in those days as they are now’ ! 

Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that 


after 1813 Byron's references to my grandfather are 
somewhat acrimonious. Before this, his letters to 
James Wedderburn and the allusions to him were 
very cordial ; witness in 1811 : ” I do very sincerely 
wish you well.” "If I can serve you in any way, 
command me.” " Mio caro W.” ” You are just the 

same generous, and I fear careless, gentleman of the 
year of indifferent memory 1806.” In this same 
year he had a somewhat amusing quarrel with his 
friend about a coach ; but, after lengthy epistles 
on the subject, the matter seems to have been settled. 

In 1813 for a time his adjec¬ 
tives were contemptuous J After 
a year or tw’o, we again find 
all the old cordiality and most 
friendly anxiety to help in 
family difficulties’: even in 1814 
he ended a letter " Yours very 
affectionately.” In 1815 he 
was godfather to one of my 
uncles (Charles Byron). 

That James was not such 
a ■■ poor thing ” as one might 
be led to believe by reading 
the letters of this hectic period, 
I think can be proved by his 
many interests and writings. 

In the Farington Diary, 
recently published, is a refer¬ 
ence to James having won a 
wager over a long-distance ride 
w'hich he undertook. .As to 
his actual character, it is very 
difficult to come to any decided 
opinion. He died (1840) when 
my father was a child, and I, 
by many years the youngest of 
my family, never knew my 
father to speak to, nor anyone 
who could have told me about 
my grandfather. 

Byron remained in friendly 
intercourse with James M’edder- 
bum nearly up to the time 
of his (Byron’s) death. I think 
one may sum up the matter in 
the w’ay that so many friend • 
ships must be judged—that 
these two men enjoyed a fnirly intimate friend¬ 
ship through a long course of years, broken, occa¬ 
sionally, as many friendships are, by squabbles over 
money, jealousy, and absence ; but undoubtedly 
there was sometimes real affection. 



TO BE LET FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE “IMPLACABLE," THE LAST-SURVIVING TRAFALGAR 
PRIZE: CALDICOT CASTLE, A HISTORIC STRONGHOLD ON THE WELSH BORDER. 


Mr. G. Wheatly Cobb, the owner of Caldicot Castle, near Chepstow, Monmouthshire, is letting it furnished for £300 per 
annum for three years, to enable him to preserve the “ Implacable" (formerly " Foudroyant"), “the last-surviving Trafalgar 
prize, the oldest ship afloat in the world.” She is the last of the 38-gun frigates, and has lain in Falmouth Harbour for 
twenty-six years as a training-ship for boys. Of Caldicot Castle Mr. (k)bb writes: " No tenant will love this place as I do, 
but he will maintain it and it will not suffer. If 1 (ail the ‘ Implacable,' she will be broken up in three months." The 
castle, a magnificent example of mediaeval masonry, was held by the High Constables of England, and was partly built for 
Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester (1355-97), son of Edward III .—[Photograph supplied by Harrods.] 




THE CAR. THAT CROSSED THE SAHARA . 



£425 

PACKED FOR 
EXPORT AND 
DELIVERED 
LONDON. 


Manufactured in the famou.s Citroen Factories, 
which have the largest output of Luropean 
Cars. Travels quickly and comfortably on roads 
or across any type of country. Exceptional 
climbing abilities. With towing arrangement 
fitted as standard, hauls agricultural'implements 
or loads up to 4 tons. Platform Body or Tor¬ 
pedo Van Body for goods and/or passengers. 

SEND FOR aTRDEN KECRESSE BOOKLET " H 

CITROEN KEGRESSE, Ltd., 

CITROEN BUILDING, BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, 
LONDON. W.6 


Indispensable in all roadless countries 


Telegrams - 
Cables 
Telephones: 


Kegresse, Hammer, London, 
- - Kegresse, Tx>ndon. 

Hammersmith 2220 (8 lines) 













^FLUID 
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A Beautiful Hand Bag 


at an Exceptional Price 


Catalogue 
post free 
to any part 
of the World. 


NEWEST NOVELTIES 

Being displayed in 
every department. 


Vickery’s 

Specialities. 


lyjANY other prac¬ 
tical garments 
for Sports and 
Country wear may 
be seen in comfort 
in this department 
at most reasonable 
prices. 

Correct iMode Book, 
Tost Tree. 


Finest quality Silk Bag, with Solid Ivory Hand-made Frame 
and Ivory Monogram. The Bag is channingly lined and well finished, 
and contains Mirror and Powder Fuff, &c. si ins. wide, 7 ins. deep 

Exceptional Value £ 4 - 7-6 

Or without Ivor>' Monogram .. .. £3 IS 0 

Colours of Silk—Black, Blur, or Brown. 


N. 17.—Elarly Spring Walking Coat, in good 
quality Gabardine. Well cut on the new 
lines, slightly gathered at waist, and Tie Belt. 
Handsomely trimmed with Seif'Coloured 
Silk-embroidered Cord. Specially designed 
for small figures. Lined through Silk. In 
Nary, Blac£ Fawn and Grey. ^ 


N. 20.—Well-tailored CmI mGabar- 
dine. Collar and Cufis trimmed Self- 
coloured Silk Stitching, also Panels 
at sides. Lined through Silk. In 
Grey, Faum, Navy, r a 10 £ 
also BUck Price X4 15 0 


UuSmit/i to 


LONDON. 


K. 90.—Knitted Spencers, 
in crossover shape. White, 
Pink, Grey. Fawn, Black 
and other good colours. 
Wool. 

Pri.. 11/9 

Artificial Silk, Price 25/9 
O.S.. 26/9 


yV FEW drops of Sanitas, sprinkled in a 
close, stuffy room, revive the air 
instantly. On mugg>' days, when it is 
oppressive and stifling indoors, Sanitas is 
the ideal method of freshening the air. 
Made from the essence of mountain pines, 
Sanitas brings the ozone of the pine forests 
themselves into the home and revitalizes 
the^ atmosphere with the nascent oxygen 
which it sets free. Used as a gargle and 
mouth wash night and morning. Sanitas 
keeps the mouth and throat healthy. 


EXCELLENT AND 
EXTREME VALUE. 


Ladies' Pure Silk 
Hose, Lisle feet and 
tops. In Black,White, 
and all new and 
fashionable colours. 
F'ully fashioned, and 
very durable wear. 


CORREa MODE. 


Book Post Free. 


Price 


H.12,— Ladies’ Shetland-stitch soft Wool 
Scarves. In Black, White tod all 1 rk /1 1 

colour.Price 1U / 1 1 

Also in best quality real Alpaca Wool. Price 29,6 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


THE •SANITAS" CO. LTD. 
LONDON. B. H. 


WOOLLAND BROS., Ltd., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.l 
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RADIO NOTES. 

F all goes well, the King's voice will be heard by 
many thousands of his subjects for the first 
time on Wednesday next, when his Majesty opens 
the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. The 
speech will be transmitted simultaneously by all of 
the British Broadcasting stations for reception in 
homes in all parts of the country. Loud-speakers 
installed in numerous cities and towns will convey 
his Majesty's words to many of the public who. in 
addition to hearing the King’s voice, may experience 
listening to broadcasts for the first time. 

The speech w’ill be intercepted by near-by micro¬ 
phones connected to the London Broadcasting Station, 
“ 2LO,” by ordinary telephone lines, and conveyed 
from “ 2LO " by other lines for simultaneous broad¬ 
casting from all stations. A direct audience of about 
25,000 people will be present in the Stadium at 
W^embley, and these will hear the King’s speech 
issuing from “ bouquets ’* of loud-speakers fitt^ at 
intervals around the walls of the Stadium. In the 
Stadium, the audience will hear the speech, not by 
radio broadcasting, but by the " public address" 
system installed by the Western Electric Company, 
Ltd.—a system which was illustrated and described 
in these pages some months ago. As arranged at 
present, the opening ceremony will commence at 
10.30 a.m. on April 23, with a musical programme by 
massed bands, and a choir conducted by Sir Edward 
Elgar. Upon the King’s arrival, the royal salute 
will be given, followed by the National Anthem; 
shortly after which the King’s speech will be delivered. 
To be sure of receiving this historic broadcast to the 
best advantage, we suggest that our readers should 
go over their sets and make all connections clean 
and tight. The ends of the aerial and earth wires 
should be scraped where they connect to the terminals. 
Crystal detectors may often be improved by pricking 
the surface of the ciystal with a penknife, and by 
trimming the “ cat’s-whisker ” wire to a fine new point, 
by cutting the wire on the slant with scissors. Valve- 
set owners should see that accumulators or dry- 
batteries are up to strength, and that the terminals 
and wire connections arc not corroded. 


On the occasion of the American broadcast re¬ 
layed from all British stations, between one and 
two a.m. on Sunday April 6, the items trans¬ 
mitted were from a public performance taking 
place in Wanamaker Hall, New York—connected 
by telephone lines to " WJZ ” broadcasting 
station at Schenectady, which is some consider¬ 
able distance from New York. At times the organ 



BROADCASTING AS AN EDUCATIONAL MEDIUM; 

A NATURAL HISTORY LESSON BY RADIO. 

Many schools are now equipped with broadcast receiving-apparatus, 
and the B.B.C. transmits a series of interesting talks of an 
educational nature, every Friday afternoon, for the benefit of 
young scholars. The first lesson, dealing with music, was given 
by Sir Henry Walford Davies; and the second, which took place 
last Friday, was delivered by Mr. E. Kay Robinson, who dealt 
with the interesting subject of Natural History. 

Photograph by Pholopress. 

solos and other musical numbers came through quite 
clearly, but speech by the announcer was distorted 
most of the time. More than once the writer was 
able to distinguish the words " Station WJZee ” (WJZ); 
and the announcement of a work “ by Rubinstein," 
came out quite clearly. What was most thrilling, 
possibly, to many listeners in Great Britain was the 
loud applause by hand-clapping of the audience in 


Wanamaker Hall. Over in New York, between 
8 and 9 p.m., citizens sat enjoying their Saturday 
night concert. British listeners over here, three 
thousand miles away, could hear simultaneously 
this New York concert, together with the applause. 
And that concert in New York could be heard 
here, after picking up by the B.B.C., by means of a 
simple crystal set connected to an indoor aerial 
consisting of a single wire running along the wall of 
a suburban house, the earth connection being made 
to a gas-pipe. 

On the eve of the establishment of broadcasting 
in Great Britain, Senatore Marconi declared that 
it was his belief and hope that the latest popu¬ 
lar development of the principles of his invention 
might benefit the public at large by providing every 
home in the land with a new medium for educa¬ 
tion and entertainment. Since then, the ’’ Marconi- 
phone V.2 " has come to the forefront ais one of the 
most powerful and efficient broadcast receivers of 
its cla^; utilising two valves only, but securing a 
degree of range, clearness, and tonal purity usually 
obtainable with not less than three valves. With 
the ’■ Marconiphone V.z,” many users have reported 
receiving America direct; others have received 
" 2LO.’’ London, from places as far distant as Copen¬ 
hagen, Geneva, and Christiania. From the popular 
point of view, the cost of a two-valve set has up to 
now discouraged those of small means from buying 
anything more ambitious than a crystal set. Conse¬ 
quently the Marconiphone Company has introduced 
the innovation of offering the ’’ V.2 " to the public 
on eaisy-payment terms if desired. Full particulars 
may be obtained on application to Marconi House, 
London, W.C. 

Another famous broadcast receiving - set, the 
“ Ethophone V.,” may also be acquired by instal¬ 
ments by those who may prefer to ’’ buy out of 
income." The instrument, which will receive all 
B.B.C. and other long-distance stations, is a tuner, 
receiver, and power amplifier, all self-contained with 
four valves in a single cabinet. The makers, Burn- 
dept. Ltd., Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, 
W.C.2, will be pleased to send further particulars to 
anyone who applies. W. H S. 


FIRST CUSS 
IN EVERY WAY 


HOTEL SCHWEIZERHOF 


SPLENDID 

SITUATION 


GOLF. 


X./UC/E/R.^}E/ (Switzerland). 


ON THE LAKE 

O. HAUSER. Proprimtar. 







CANADIAN PAOHC CONDUCTED TOURS 


Inclonve charge—no extras. 


Ffom UVERPOOL, /li/ie 6th, lor 26 
dajrs, to Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, etc. Auguit 1st. 
for 4 weeks, in addition to above, include* 
tbe voyage acrota the Great Lake* to 
Fort William. 

From SOUTHAMPTON, July lOth, for 
7 weeks, embraces above ai^ include* the 
Journey across the Prairie* and Rocky 
Mountain* to tbe Pacific Coast 


For further particulars apply-~ 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 

62-65, Ckaring Crosa, S.W.1 ; 103, LeadenhaU Street, E.C3. LONDON, 

or Local Agents everywhere. 


Slufieo 
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The 

GATEWAY 

to the 

WORLD 


“ The Majoi 

Of course he’s Proud! 


yUU must not miss the 
^ glories of Wembley. 

Mankind throughout the cen¬ 
turies has never known a 
spectacle so wonderful. You 
will wander at your will in the 
magnificent Palaces of Indus¬ 
try and Engineering. Towers 
and pinnacles, domes and 
minarets, proclaim the range 
and splendour of our Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. 

Designed to delight the eye, 
the British Empire Exhibition 
has a definite national purpose 
—to demonstrate to the ends 
of the earth what British skill 
and enterprise can achieve. 

At Wembley the trader will 
increase his trade, the student 
his knowledge, the holiday¬ 
maker his pleasure. 

The spacious Stadium, the 
music, the illuminated lakes, 
the glorious gardens, the broad 
highways, the Amusement 
Park of a thousand thrills— 
these are but a tithe of the 
triumphs that make Wembley 
the event of a lifetime. 

H.M. the King will prockiim the Gate 


OOareCAVANDERS- 
^ Imagine the pride of 
a firm making only good 
Tobaccos for 150 years; 
pride reflected in the care¬ 
ful choice of the matured 
golden Leaf, the perfect 
extraction of the stalk, 
and the perfectly made 
Cigarette. 

-Yet- 

ARMY CLUBS have 
something more—pure 
Ribbed Rice paper uncon- 


CAVANDERS say — 

Don’t smoke /nk-Smoke 

THE NEW 

Cavander’s 


ADMISSION, 1/6 
CHILDREN, 9d. 


Wembley Army Club 

ADD IT Ol-J ^ 


on APRIL 23rd. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION 
WEMBLEY LONDON 


10 for 7id. 20 for 1, 

Cavanders, Ltd., Manchester and London. 

The Firm of Three Centuries. Established 1775. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

i«r ... • • Recently exhaustive trials were 

, 5 m" r , O”' >>7 Office of 

a ers o . six-wheeler Renault 

cars which lately crossed the Sahara from Touggourt 
to Touzeur. The car was brought over from Paris 


of the trial, an official of the War Office expressed his 
complete satisfaction with the Sahara car, and stated 
that it was a great improvement on both the tractor 
and the tank. Owing to the combinationr of the 
s[)ecial double gearing and the twelve tyres, it would 
have a much longer life, and the simplicity of design 
would obviate repair and other technical problems 
during work on very rough country. 
A regular passenger service of these 
cars is now in operation on the 
Sahara route established by M. 
Charles Liccourt’s memorable drive. 


The motorist of some years’ 
standing has usually a fairly con- 


The 

M«?riste'Gur<lV library of guidebooks 


Motoring in 
Holland. 


STILL DOING STRENUOUS WORK IN NEW ZEALAND: A 1911 SUNBEAM. 

on a flying visit at the special request of the War 
Office, and the tests were made by M. Charles Liccourt, 
the driver who actually made the desert dash in the 
record time of six days. Colonel Foster, Chief 
inspector of Mechanical Transport, attended, as well 
as representatives of the High Commissioner for the 
Union of South Africa. 

Two trials were made, the first on Pitfold Hill, 

Hindhead. The car has two driving axles, six double 
wheels wdth pneumatic tyres, and is i3-9-h.p. Carry’’- 
ing eight passengers, it ascended a i-in-^J gradient at 
Pitfold on a slippery clay surface with ease at a high 
si>eed. It also carried out a speed test at Hindhead 
to the complete satisfaction of the examining officials. 

At Aldershot the tests were made during a tank and 
aeroplane attack on the tank course in the Long Valley. 

Here the Renault " six roux ” succeeded in climbing 
a rough, stubble-covered hill, with a i-in-3 gradient, 
and carried out a variety of sensational manoeuvres on 
the sand-dunes and scrub hillocks. At the conclusion 


Holland as a 
touring country 
is becoming 
more popular each year,. and the 
Automobile Association therefore 
announces that—by special arrange¬ 
ment—members wishing to motor 
there can do so on a modified system 
of freight charges and passenger 
fares, by utilising the Folkestone- 
Flushing daily 
service of boats. 

Motor - cars or 
motor-cycles, with 
or without side¬ 
cars, are carried 
on the passenger 
boats. Special 
freight vouchers and passenger 
tickets to Flushing and back, 
available for eight or fourteen days, 
can be issued by the A.A. at ordin¬ 
ary single rates. Customs papers 
and temporary driving permits are 
supplied. All arrangements are made 
before the member leaves England— 
no trouble will be experienced on 
the other side. The charge for a 
motor-car with wheelbase not ex¬ 
ceeding II ft., from Folkestone to 
Flushing and back, is /6 ; for cars 
with wheelbase exceeding ii ft., £j. 

For motor - cycles, the charge for 
the double journey will be 15s. ; 
for a motor - cycle combination, 

£1 I os. The cost of an eight-day first- 
class return ticket on boat is £i 15s.; 
fourteen-day ticket is £2 12s. 6d. 


and maps, and his knowledge of 
the roads of the country supplements the printed 
information. Yet the time comes when he wants 
to make a journey into the unknown country upon 
which none of his guide-books is very precise, and 
for parts of which he has no road maps. He is then 
just as much at sea as tlie veriest novice, and has to 
trust to luck to find the way, with, probably, serious 
delays on the road owing to wrong turnings. But a 
book has just been published which renders the 
whole of his library obsolete, so far as England and 
Wales is concerned, and makes it as easy for the abso¬ 
lute novice to find his way in a strange district as for 
an expert on his native heath. This book is the 
“ N.G.L. (“ Ncver-Cict-Lost ”) Road Guide,” pub¬ 
lished at 12.S. 6d. by the Pyramid Press, 8 , Breams 
Buildings, E.C. It is the most comprehensive guide¬ 
book existing in regard to the special information 
required by motorists; but its great claim to attention 
is the absolute simplicity and infallibility with which 
IContinued merUaf. 


IN THE 30-98-H.P. VAUXHALL IN WHICH THEY RECENTLY BEAT THE 
RECORD FOR THE 3000-MILE RUN BETWEEN FREMANTLE AND SYDNEY: 

MR. J. BURTON AND MR. W. BRADLEY. 

The record for the Fremantle-Sydney journey of some 3000 miles, much of it over 
the roughest of roads, was beaten by Messrs. Burton and Bradley in this Vauxhall 
car, by one day and 16 hours. 


PAC KARD 

AN 

OWNER’S TESTIMONY 
must tell you the Packard Six is 
the best six for her power 1 have 
ever driven, and I am not at all sure 
.she is not the best six of any power. 

“ She is, price considered, the finest 
proposition on the market. I drive about 
20,000 miles a year and have been 
driving since the old one-cylinder 
owner was the proudest man on earth.*' 

Sole Cottccssionnoires : 

W. C. GAUNT COMPANY 
198, Piccadilly, London, W. i. 

Cars Taken in Part Ext hange. 

Leonard WILLIAIS, General Manager, 





SHE lOh.p. SWIFT i-Coupe Cabriolet made 
her bow to the public at Olympia in November 
last, and was promptly acclaimed Queen of the 
1 Show. Her equal had never before been 
seen and thousands paid court to her. The ladies were 
charmed with her, and ** mere man *’ was captivated by 
her grace and elegance. 



It you have not seen her, and desire to test the accuracy of 
these statements, just tear out this announcement, write your 
name and address on it and post it to us. We’ll introduce her 
to you, and if you fail to fall a victim to her many charms, 
you’ll prove an exception to our general experience. 


PRICES. 

10 h.p. J-Coupe Cabriolet - - £285 

10 h.p. 2-Seater, with Dickey 
or “ Chummy ” Model - - 

ALL-BRITISH CARS 

If you require a more powerful dosed car you will find 
three of our 12 h.p. mcdels illustrated in our Art Cata¬ 
logue. fitted with Coupe and Saloon Bodies. 


Manu/aefurers: 


iSWlFT OF COVENTRY, LTD., COVENTRY; 

SHOWROOMS ASO SERVICE DEPOTS: 

132 - 135, Long Acre. London. WC.2; 

15-17. South King Sirret. Dublin; 

And at Qasgow, Biraiingbam and Manchester. 
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Jar use for exceptionally long periods, 
and are still running as well as 
ever. The Sunbeam is a typical 
example of what a really goc^ car 
will give in the way of long service, 
and a letter recently to hand from a 
New Zealand motorist is worth quot¬ 
ing ; not that it is an unusual in.stance 
of Sunbeam reliability, but simply 
because it furnishes further proof of 
the wisdom of buying a good car in 
the first place, rather than a low- 
priced vehicle. The particular Sun¬ 
beam car which this New Zealand 
motorist possesses is a 1911 model. 
Since then it has been in steady use, 
in the roughest of country. The photo¬ 
graph reproduced on page 720 shows 
it on a deer-stalking trip, when, with 
7 cwt. of luggage in addition to three 
passengers, it covered over 700 miles 
without a single involuntary stop. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


the most complicated route can be traced in a mini¬ 
mum of time. 

rv o.. It.- The reliability of the high-grade 
De».St.lk.ng British car is 
mth..,.. 

marvd at, and in |- 

many parts of the world cars are 


firm of Messrs. E. Beckwith and Co.. Ltd., 
no. North Street. ^ Barking, to act for them as 
their service agent* for the district of East London 


During this trip, the famous Lindis 
Pass, in the South Island, was traversed 
without the slightest trouble; and a 
second trip of similar mileage, and 
over equally rough country, with a 
tremendous load of luggage, has been 
undertaken with the same absence of ■ 
trouble. After such a performance, 
with a twelve-year-old car, it can well 
be imagined why this particular 
motorist has definitely decided that 
when he does find it necessary to buy 
a new car, it will be a Sunbeam. 

, The progressive 

8m. of 

Rotax (Motor Ac- 
cessories). Ltd., are still on the pro¬ 
gressive move to provide service to 
the users of their lighting and start¬ 
ing equipment by appointing the 


THE “R38’' MEMORIAL AT HULL; THE UNVEILING CEREMONY PERFORMED BY 
AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR VYELL VYVYAN. 

The memorial to the forty-four officers and men of the Royal Air Force and of the United States Navy, 
^d others, loet in the airship “ R 38" when she fell into the Humber estuary on August 24, 1921, 
was unveiled on April 11, in the Western Cemetery at Hull, by Air Vice-Marshal Sir Vycll Vyvyan, K.C.B., 
Air Officer Commanding Coastal Area, R.A.F. The dedication was performed by the Bishop of Hull, 
assisted by the Chaplaln-in-Chief to the R.A.F. (the Rev. H. D. L. Viener), and the Rev. W. Moffatt, 
Staff Chaplain. The monument is a Celtic cross of Portland stone, 18 ft. high, with plaques bearing the 
names of the victims, and a central bronze with an inscription recording the disaster. 
Photograph by Central Press. 


and Romford. There the motorist will be able 
to obtain all the usual repair assistance in connec¬ 
tion with Rotax electrical equipment, and also 
Messrs. Beckwith will be able to 
supply various new Rotax coin- 
“ ponents from stock, and they uill 

< >have skilled labour on the premises. 

Service to the motorist is every- 
thing nowadays, and those firms who 
earliest realise that their duty to 
their customers does not end with 
the sale of a car or an accessory are 
likely to live longest in the land, <ind 
KPHS to prosper exceedingly. W. W. 


Sir James Barrie’s play, *' ITie Ad- 
miraUe Crichton,*' is to be ’* put on " 
at the Market Hall, Redhill, for four 
nights, commencing from April 30, by 
the talented band of local amateurs 
who presented " Tilly of Bloomsburj’ ’* 
and “ Billeted ’* in previous years. 
The box-office at the Hall opens on 
April 23, but those who would like 
the business manager, Mr. Stephen D. 
Myers, to book tickets for them, should 
write to him well before that date to 
Dilkoosha, Reigate. The entire profits 
go to the East Surrey Hospital. 

Conducted tours to and through 
Canada are described in an illustrated 
programme just issued by the Canadian 
Pacific Raul way. The tours are for 
twenty-six days, four weeks, and seven 
weeks. The first tour includes vi.sits 
to Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton, and the Niagara Falls. The 
four weeks’ tour, in addition, embraces 
the journey across the Great Lakes to 
Fort William, while the seven weeks’ 
tour, after leaving Fort William, takes 
the traveller across the prauriea and 
through the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific Coast, where Vancouver and 
Victoria, British Columbia, are \isited. 
The programme may be obtained post 
free on application to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 62 - 65, Charing 
Cross, S.W.i. 






An Owners 
appreciation 
of 

ROLLS 

ROYCE 

Service 


ROLLS-ROYCE 

the best Car in the Wirld 

I T is refreshing to find a firm 
of manufacturers taking an 
interest in one of their products 
after same has been delivered 
and paid for — too often the 
contrary is the case. 

R^ertnct N9 J 024 
The Original Letter may he seen on application 

ROLLS ROYCE LIMITED, 14 CONDUIT ST LQNDONT 
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r HE purpose which inspired the LINCOLN Car was 
that it should be a better, a finer and a more delightful 
car both to own and to operate than the motoring world 
ever knew. 

Owners marvel at the ease and convenience with 
which the car is handled and controlled, its mechanical 
perfection, its power and its wonderful flexibility. To 
drive it or to ride in it is to be captivated by its charm. 


iptivated by its charm. 


FivC'Passenger COUPE, illustrated, 
c any Authorised Ford Dealer for a demonstratiom 
FORD MOTOR CO. (England), LTD., 

TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER. 


LIGHTING AND COOKING 
IN THE COUNTRY 


The SILVERLITE Petrol Gas Generator, well known 
for its great reliability and wonderful economy. 


NON - POISONOUS 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


More brilliant than electric at a fraction 
of ihe cost, and so simple it can be 
attended to by a maid. 


The only machine 
working with motor 
spirit without waste, 
and therefore at a 
lower running cost. 
Designers of dainty 
lighting fittings. 
All fixtures supplied 
with switch taps 
without extra charge 


Estimates Free 


SPENSERS, 

6,e, LONDON ST., LONDON. W.2. 
119, George Street, EDINBURGH. 


WITH FOUR WHEEL BRAKES 

E .XGEPTIONAL service is the result of 
exceptional quality. The Windsor owner realises 
the value of the advanced design and sound 
workmanship embodied in his car through its outstand¬ 
ing performance. Incorporating the latest proved 
practice — including front wheel brakes as standard 
equipment— the Windsor provides luxurious motoring 
under all conditions at a minimum cost. 

May we send you illustrated literature explaining the 
special features of the Windsor—or, better still, arrange 
a personal demonstration at your convenience? 


SILVERLITE 


The hifh efficiency system with the silent burner. 


A FASCINATING 

car with the essen- , 

tial combination of ^ 

style, quality and value. 

A car honestly built for 
owner-drivers, in which 
there are a number of | 
ingenious devices, pro- 
tected by patents, each 
contributing its quota to the mech¬ 
anical excellence of the engine, and 
giving that feeling of satisfaction de¬ 
rived from a constant flow of power. 

Triumph Motor Co., Ltd., ^ 
Coventry. 

LONDON: 

218, GT. PORTLAND JLJPH 

STREET. W. 1 

And St LEEDS and MANCHESTER. X 


CH.ASSIS .SPECIFICATION. 
4-cyl. engine. 05 x 102 mm. unit con¬ 
struction ; detachable cylinder heaii ; 
overhead valves; oil circulation by pum ; 
battery ignition ; thermo-syphon cooling ; 
dry-plate clutch; 4 speeds and reverse, 
right-hand change; internal expanding 
brakes on all four wheels, electric start¬ 
ing and lighting; 5 detachable wheels 
with 710 X 90 cord tyres; semi-elliptic 
front and rear springs; speedometer; 
rlock; patented non-glare illuminated 
d.rsh ; IVefco spring gaiters : oil and petrol 
g.iugc; luggage grid; large tool box at 
rear with complete set of tools, jack. 


MODELS A PRICKS 

compTeTS £360 

equipped - - 0***^VU 


complet 

equipped 


Extremely easy to handle and drive,every¬ 
thing working lightly, pleasantly and 
non-tiringly. Any Triumph Car can be pur¬ 
chased out of income in 12, 18, 24 monthly 
instalments. Full details on request. 


James Bartle & Go. (Sales) Ltd. 

236a. LANCASTER ROAD. NOTTING HILL. LONDON. W.ll 
Tt'.ftihont : Park 659J and 2605. TtUgrams: " Barllt 6593 Park. London " 
Ms-iuficfirers: James Bnrtle Sc Co.. Ltd.. Lancaster Rd.. London.W.ll 


Real Road Service for the 
Motor Cyclist with all that 
the phrase implies is as¬ 
sured to the owner of a 
Trdsty Triumph. Sup¬ 
plied with full Electrical 
hkiuipmentat better prices 
than ever. Send for Lists. 
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ANAGLYPH 

MASK COUPON. 


Please send me One Anaglyph 
Viewing-Mask. I enclose stamps 
(Three halfpence. Inland ; orTwo- 
pence-halfpenny. Foreign] to cover 
Postage. 


To THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
(Anaglypk) 15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 


«:nry lunn. limited. 

. HOTELS. SHORT . SEA ROUTE. 
CLUDE 14 DAYS HOTEL St'RAIL. 
GRA N D HOTEL, BR UNNEN ^Lakeof 
Lucerne. One of the finest lakeside hotels. 
PALACE DES ALPES, MURREN, 
Kinc of the Oberland. 

LAKE OF LUCERNE, LAGO DE 
GARDA. VENICE {17 dsws’hotels. 
MALOJA PALACE. ENGADINE, 
6000 feet above the sea, 

Golf, Lawn Tenni^ Bathing, Fishing. 

The Finest Hotel in .SwiUerland. 
HOTEI. DE FLANDRE, BRUGES, 
via Dover-Ostend, With Excursions to 
YPRES, ZEEBRUGGE, he. 
BELGIAN COA.Sr. Great golfing 
resorts. Bathing, Boating. Excursions. 
ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY, 
i^davs, with return ticket from London. 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY. 

HOTEL MEURICE 

too rooms—30 bathrooms. 
Inclusive terms; Fr. 12 to 16 per day. 


No complexion is beautiful if it is disfigured by 
blemishes. Germolene will rid you of all skin 
trouble—rashes, eruptions, pimples, redness and 
Germolene imparts the rosy 


DINARD, BRITTANY 

THF. ALL-THE-YEAR ROUNO 
RESORT. 

8 hours from Southampton 

The «io»< equable elimate- 
The moKi reaeouable lermt. 
Apply for seaeon terms 
(July-Sept.) 

CRYSTAL HOTEL, 1st. cl. incl. from v> fr. fabout 6/-). 
MICHELET HOTEL, incl., from 25 to 15 fr. (about s/-)- 


roughness, scurf, 
glow of skin beauty. 

Before you retire to rest, slightly warm the Germolene tin, 
and gently massage a little Germolene into the pores with the 
tips of the fingers. Wash next morning with Germolene 
Aseptic Soap, obtainable at all chemists. A week of this 
treatment will render your skin beautifully soft and healthy. 

Splendid also for all skin ailments, including eczema 
eczematous rashes, children s skin troubles, and for dome 


WORK FOR 

DISCHARGED PRISONERS, 
•‘BLIND ALLEY" BOYS 

on Probation, etc., and for 

HONEST LADS IN DISTRESS 

represent three phases of the Work of 
THE 

CHURCH ARMY 

Men are helped to become honest 
citizens; the rates are relieved; 
Boys are saved from a life of 
crime, and 

Farm and other training fit 
honest lads for prosperons, 
happy lives at home or overseas. 

YOUR CHEQUE Icrosaed Barclays ale 
Church Army), made payable to Preb. 
CARLILE, D.D., 55. Bryansion Street. 
iMudon. W.l, WOULD HELP. 


Why is NOVIO ) 

most ECONOMICAL 
Toilet Paper P 
Because NOVIO ROLLS weigh 12 ozx. each, 

CONTAIN THREE OR FOUR TIMES MORE Hum 
the so-called cheap rolls made of common inferior paper. 

ANTISEPTIC, THIN, SOFT, 
STRONG & SILKY 

^WhoUsele only of Ihe Sole Mokert, Chadwick IVorks. 26. Gro 


Laxcbi 


The “ Garsington.” 

OUR CHALETS arc essential for FRESH 
AIR. FRESH AIR is essential to EVERY¬ 
ONE. Therefore obtain both and live in the 
open, but secure from all draughts and bad 
weather. An Ideal Sleeping Hut. 

.Sixo 8 ft. by 6 ft. Price £ 16 10 0 
Carriage to'mostgoods stations in Enr- 

tand andWa/es. OtAsr sixes on appikatioet. 
VISIT OUR 1924 EXHIBITION 

A veril.Tblc culony of •* Dream houses come 
tnio,” and erected at our works for inspection. 

chalets. MOTOlt 
HOUstS, etc., etc. TTie finest in the country. 

BROWNE & LILLY Ltd., 

, Thames Side. READING. 'Phone : 58;. 
0„r Calataeuo lx U.aed In ,ec/.,m» ovine 
I ■Ur ve manu/aclmre*. Kindly mention 
I'ttrUeuiar rrgiiirrmcntii. 


Weekly at the Office i 
•f Twa iLLusrmATBD Lomdoh 


Illustrated Lomi 

Sato«d*v. Aprii, 19. 19*4. Bntamd as Secon-* 


Milford Lar 


Second-Class Matter 


KW LINEf^ 

* SHEpS 
PILLOWCASES 

1 Robinson & Cleaver 
manufacture their 
own Linen in Ulster 
j and offer very best 
^ values in Sheets 
and Pillow Cases. 


Linen Sheets 

I.L.N. 54. Bleached Irish Linen Sheets— 
one of our good standard qual¬ 
ities. Highly recommended. 
Plain Hemmal, 

Yards Per Pair 

2x3 (single bed) .. 54/6 

24 X 3 (double bed).. 70 /- 

Linen Pillow Cases 

I.L.N. 55. Linen Pillow Cases to match. 

Inches Per 4 -Doz. 

20 X 30 .■ 26 /- 

22 X 32 31/3 


SPECIAL PRICES IN 

LINEN FACE TOWELS 
I.L.N. 56. Grass Bleached Irish Linen 
Huck Face Towels. White 
or Coloured Borders. Hem¬ 
med Ends, 20 X 36 ins. 
6 for 10/- 

LINEN KITCHEN CLOTHS 
I.L.N. 57. Very Special Value in 
Heavy Twilled Linen Typed 
Kitchen or Pantry Cloths, 
24 X 32 ins. 6 for 7/9 


Illustrated List 40 D sent free. _ Delivery 
of parcels guaranteed. Carriage paid 
on all Orders of 201 - upwards in UJC. 

ROBINSONaCLEAVER 

Linen Mianufacturers 

BELFAST N IRELAND 

BCINT JTREtT.lOtlOON 1 CHUBCH STREET,lIVEKPOOt. 



Cuticura Talcum Is 
Refresliing To The Skin 
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REPAIRS 


“Worth another sole ?—Yes, and 
another after that. You’ll get a lot of wear 
out of these yet. Sir ! ” 

A T the Lotus shop where you bought these 
shoes new, they take a kind of professional 
pride, not to say a fatherly interest, in their 
career. Because these shoes had it in them to 
grow old ! They began well. They had the 
birth and breeding of leather and workman¬ 
ship. They were your perfect fit. 

The Lotus and Delta boots and shoes 
are made to become familiar friends and 
favourites; to return a rich reward for care 
and polishing; to carry you, each pair, over a 
good long lap of life’s highway and finally to 
die of an honoured old age. 


Harrods are offering these 
popular imitation Fair - Isle 
Pull-overs in real hand-knits. 
They are made in delightful 
colours on contrasting grounds 
of Grey, Fawn, and Brown. 
Stocked in a range of 
sizes that ensures ^ ^ 
perfect fit for every W W f 


Col/ Hose of Scotch 
In various shades o 


SHOES OF STANDIN 
Prtcef from 25/- to 45/. 

STAFFORD Northampton. dCESTS 


HARRODS LTD 


LONDON SVVl 


Every phase oj 
the Knitted ll'ear 
I'ogue ts repre¬ 
sented in Dtekins 
Jones Spring 
Collection. Here 
IV e portray a 
Srnart Bouclette 
U'ool Suit and a 
Delightful aj.er- 
tennis Coat. 


REVELATION Expanding Suit Case 
'I'comfortably accommodates the “something more" 
that always turns up at the last moment— 
generously extensible to take the contents of any two 
ordinary suit cases if the demand is made of it, yet 
contractible to the needs of a week-end jaunt, or 
to the most varying of in-between requirements. 

ONE CM for every , Cannot get oat of order. 

occasion. 1 Always just full. 

14 Different Capacities. Styles for all ", prices 
Locks at Any Sue. for all. 

A Real Revelation in Travelling Comfort. 


RIGID- 

not the 
concertina 
type. 


Rigid/ 

EXPANDING 

SUITCASE 


Call at 169, Piccadilly (facing Bond Street), oral the leading 
»Hop in your town, to have thii simple but perfect invention 
demonstrated to you, and see the many styles and sizes at 
prices to suit ail purses. 

If you cannot call send for fully illustrated List “ .N' " and 
name of local Agent. 

The REVEUTION EXPANDING SUIT CASE 


169. PICCADILLY (f.ci.g Bond SC LONDON. W.l 

'Phone. Revest 4 138. 

Have a Revelation and be Proud of your Luv 

HHDJiLjanHnBniuaDBDaDBnflaanaDBnBDMDBnBnBnBnHnHDB: 


LONDON W.l. 


















Mixture 
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Try the New Delicacy 


SOLGARDINE 

Assiduous research has 
resulted in the manufac 
ture by Burberrys of a 
wonderful cloth, Sol- 
gardine—which, unaided 
by linings, provides 
charmingly light and 
most efficient self-venti¬ 
lating weatherproofs. 
Solgardine is a perfect 
example of the weaver’s 
highest art; a cloth so 
fine and supple as to 
rival silk. 


A real delicacy. So perfectly 
true in flavour. In crystals 
or squares, 5Jd. per packet, oi 
all high-class Grocers and Stores. 


GREEN’S CHOCOLATE MOULD 

CHOCOLATE BLANCMANGE. 

Chocolate in Chocolate’s most delicious fonn. 1 ^ 
Suitable for use with any kind of Stewed 
or Tinned Fruit. Delicious with Cream. * 

Of high-class Grocers and Stores. ptr pin. 


SOLGARDIN E 

is made in a wide range 
of delightful colours, 
sunbright on one side 
mingling with quieter 
shades on the other. 
The right side is both 
sides; either may be 
the outside. 


PREPARED BY 

GREEN'S of BRKHIWt 


A SOLGARDINE 
WEATHERPROOF is 
devoid of weight; it is 
as a feather to carry. 


Patterns oj Solgardine voill 
be sent on request, post free. 


Ideal for Sponge Sandwiches. Swiss Rolls, etc. 

Of all high-class grocers and stores. 
(Chocolate or Raspberry Flavours jd. per packet.) 


HAYMARKET 

SWI LONDON 

B'^MalesherbesPARiS 


Specialise in Everything for 

PRIVATE TENNIS COURTS 

•N THE HOST FAVOUEABLE TEEMS. 


THE FASHION 

IN 

KNITTED 

WEAR 

FOR THE 

COMING SEASON 


COKIDCATBF 
NON-KINK 
CAKOKN KOSB. 

Lrnfrths up to vx) ft. 
Super quality. 
Diameter and price 
per fool:— 


CARDEN ROLLERS. 

Solid ends, rounded edgef ouUide, 
turned axles, balance hacihdles, doubV* 
cylinders well-fitted a neatly paiou-d. 
New prices greatly reduced. 

No. Si« W.i^ 

c. 14 ins, 168 Ibf. M/. 
No. *. 16 ins. 510 lbs. 

No. 4. ao ms. SV? »»»-^ 

carmce pahl to any Station in EngUad. 

TENNIS iuilVrnTrrFF 

POSTS 
Nc num KUr* ^ 

si ius. .Square HI " " T ' it 
KustleM Steel ■|{ ,: ; ± I IT 
Posts, fitted w^th ■! - - t 

^nderand port- l|| • ~ 2^ - Tc 
able iron sockets ■|| I - + ; it 
with screws. Bil - ' t 


AU. KNCLISK CKAMPIKN LAWN MOWBKS. 

Highest grade low.priced machine on the market. 
Close cutting. Easy running. 5 steel blades. 
Simple handling. 

8 in. Mf. loin. R 7 /« 1, in. ZO/- 14 in. JI/R 
Grass Boxes 8.6, S/q, q/- q/3. Carriage Paid. 


Knitted Three-piece Suit 

(as sketch),, The coal is made 
of wool and artificial silk in an 
atlractive design of soft multi 
colourings, artistically blended. 
The top of dress is made to 
match coat with self coloured 
wool skirt edged with artificial 
silk to match. 

Price of dress 


Pateot 


top mesh, white 
web band. Cop¬ 
per line, hemp 


MPP WICKBK AIM CHAIKS. a»d 

High back (as sketch 1. green 

rush top, M in. high. iH in. scat. ' 

Ideal for lawn, garden, O /4 




Jt Largt sekclion of Sails anJ Three-piece 
Suits in various styles and materials now in 

stock- 


Send tor Illustrated Price List. 


iplete Gnida to the Pitrehnan of Highoal Gmdo Toni 
ieoa which siro the keonoal in Iko Trade. Enqnirioa reoi 


HARVEY NICHOLS 9 CO.. Ltd.. KaigktaWrUc*, LONDON. S.W.1 


A. W. GAM AGE, LTD.. HOLBORN, LONDON, E- C- 1 

CHEAPSIDE BRANCH BENETFINKS. 








SlU HENRY LUNN. LIMITED. 

|•Af.All/VI HOThLS. SHOUT SEA KOTTE. 
IXn US INCLUDE .♦ DAYS HOTEL k RAIL. 

A*ia IQ t-RANDHOrEL.nRUNNEN.l.AW 

Xio lO Lucerne One of the *ii)<!stUki;si<lf holds. 

VlfZ O palace DKS ALPtS, MURREN, 
XIO £• {i^lne of the OherUinii. 
i'lQ 10 LAKE OF LUCERNE, I.AGODE 
Xiy ly GARDA. VENICE (t; .la>s'hotels). 

in maloja palace. ENGADINE, 

X I y IU cxxx> feet al>ove the sea. 

Golf, Lawn lennis. Malhint;. Fishing. 
The Finest Hotel in SwiUerUn.l. 
Vin m HOTEL DE FLANDRE, KRUGE.S 
XIO lO via Dover-Ostend, with Eicursions to 
VPRF>. /EERRl’GGE, k*. 
fo O HF.I.GIAN CO.ASr. Great golfing 
XO O resorts, Mathing, Koating. Excursions. 
I'lC; IC ATHOLL PALACE, PTILOC HRY, 
XIO I O days, with return ticket from London. 
PALACE HOTEL SANA l ORllWI. MONTANA. 
The hnest resort for Chest troubh^ in Europe. 
Booklet on application to— 

The Secretary, j T, Enusleieb I Vardens, London, 
N.W. t 




y/cr^cc^zAC^s 


IN MANY 
VARIETIES I 
^ f'«r LAWtS.CtNTS 1 
CHROtf NS SOOTS A 
SHOCAAUNfWARSMAOCS i 
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If you suffer from vtsfhma, C»i»rrh or Ordin^r^ 
Coldm. Buy a tin today at your chamUtt. 

4t. 6J. a tin 


/ENUS. 

fPENCn^ 


r '7 

BUCKLEAO 

GRADATIONS 


^deach 


SPRING WINDS ARE KIND 
TO THE “ LA-ROLA ” GIRL 

They only m.ike her healthy, wcll- 
notinshcd cermplexion more brilliant 
and attractive. Not for her those 
painful skin chafings which Spring 
winds Ifring to her les.^. wise'sisters. 
She has le.imt the secret that — 

W BE.&T HAM'S V 

la-rola 


;giilarly .applied, affords the most perti-i t 
rotci lion to the complexion in inrlem. nl 
rather. Cle.anses the pores of all ilu'i 
nd impurities, and makes the skm 
iio«uh. frs sh and delightful as the Spring 
iiwers themselves. If applied to the 
ire ee/imf motoring, it will save you all 
iscomfort. 

FromM CVmix/t, in bntUn.lH 

PALE COMPLEXIONS 

may bt grealiu i'n»rw'ed 6y /W a 

loulh of lAROl.A ROSF. 

BLOOSiy tchich giert a ptrftdly 

naiaral Hnt to the che^h. A^o one 

can itU it h artificial It gwe% 

THE BEAUTY 8POTI 

_ flo.es //. _ 

M. BEETHAM & SON 
Cheltenham Spa. 
ENGLAND. ^ 


Mr. & Mrs. Brown 
\t||» discuss a glass of Lager 

I. At Wembley 

« Do you know,” said Heniy Brown to his wife, as he ordered two glasses of B-orcla/s 
Lager, “ do you know that nine-tenths of the beer consumed throughout the world 
is Lager Beer ? ” 

Henry Brown often domes out with startling facts like that; his wife declares he gets 
them from cigarette-cards. 

Mrs. Brown was too tired and thirsty just then to make any intelligible reply. But 
when the foaming glass of sunlit amber had done its plca.sant Lisk 
“ Well,” she said, “ if the rest of the nine-tenths is as good as this, I think the 
world’s very sensible.” 

“I myself,” rejoined Henry expansively, “have drunk Lager in many countries, but . 
I’ve certainly tasted none better than our own London brew. Nosv suppose we 
were in France.” 

“ Yes, let’s suppose,” said Mrs. Brown eagerly. 

And they did suppose; and what they supposed you will read in the next fascinating 
instalment of this powerful serial. 

B (To bt (ontlnutd) 

(§llP(gfe(|]§ 

y Zonc/on ^ 

Logep 

Light or Dark, •with the real Lager flavour 

The only Lager Beer supplied to the British Empire Exhibition 


BREWED BY 


BARCLAY PERKINS & CO., LTD., SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E. 


Jk§ Dhtag ft earn: Haddon Hall. 



Stephenson’s Floor Polish gives almost 
everlasting wear to linoleum. It saves the 
labour of scrubbing, and preserves colour 
and fabric alike. Use Stephenson’s for 
every kind of floor, oak, parquet, stained 
wood, oilcloth, etc. 


In r<«. S|<L. 7a. 1/1 A 2/* 

Sole Manufacturers 
STEPHENSON BROS, Ltd. 



For women and men 
who are determined to 
make the utmost possible 
best of themselves, diere 
is a Meritor Brush for 
every purpose of the toilet 


nary versatility, ana . 

_ ..rb m tragic roles. Her 
oO/u^^tograph. were a feature 
and the last in l923. 
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A GREAT EMPIRE SERVICE 

AT 

A GREAT EMPIRE EXHIBITION 

AQ industries are public services; but this is true in a special sense 
of the British Gas Industry—one of the oldest established, yet most 
actively growing. Public Services of the Eimpire. 

In addition to supplying over 8,000,000 households and business premises 
with necessities of life—Light, Heat and Power—the Gas Industry, in 
tixne of war, proved itself vital to our safety as the source of essential 
High Explosives. It is now, in constantly growing measure, helping to 
solve some of the national and civic problems of daily life; for example: 

Coal Conservation, Smohe Abolition, Better Housing, 
Adequate and Efficient Domestic Service, 

Increased, Improved and Cheapened Production. 

Gas—the purified Spirit of Coal—is not only a very economical and 
efficient Illuminant It is well on the way to become “The Fuel of 
the Future.*’ Practical evidence in proof of these statements will be 
found at Wembley (in the centre of the Palace of Indusby) at 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT 

which has been organised by the gas undertakings of the Empire. 

The Exhibit contains the latest examples 
efficient gas appliances ioi Lighting, Groking, 

Water Heating, Roroi Wanning, Laundry 
Work, and every land of Industrial Process 
requiring Heat or Power. It also includes very 
interesting displays the many and varied 
by-«xxiucts of gas making, showing their value 
and importance to other staple industries of 
the Emc^; ^d a fascinating collection of 
hirtorical exhilats, illustrating the evolution not 
only of die gas industry but also of lighting. 

WHEN AT WEMBLEY BE SURE TO VISIT THE GAS EXHIBIT 

(In the centre of the Palace of Industry) 

The Britiah Enqiire Gars Exhibit Committee, 30, Groevenor Gardena, S.W. 1. 


and heating from primitive times. 
A welanne feature of the gas exhibit is a 
large and airy Rest Lounge (furnished with 
comfortaUe arm - chairs) whidi provides a 
convenient meeting and resting place for 
visitors. This Lronge is surrounded by 
numerous model rooms in which are illus¬ 
trated the services of gas throughout “TTie 
Seven Ages of Woman." Frequent Cookery 
and other demonstrations ivill be given by 
experts, and there will be musical attractions. 
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ONE OF THE GREATEST ACTRESSES OF HER TIME : THE LATE ELEONORA DUSE. 


Signora Eleonora Duse, the great Italian actress, died on April 21 , in Pittsburgh, 
where she had recently been appearing during a tour in the United States. 
She was the daughter of poor travelling players, Alexandro and Angelica Duse, 
and was born in a railway carriage near Venice on October 3 , 1859 . When she 
was twenty years old, ..he came to the front as leading lady of Rossi’s company, 
acting then chiefly in Turin, where she first met Sarah Bernhardt. Later she 

PHOTOCaAPH BY 


came under the influence of Gabriele D'Annunzio, and adopted a more classic 
and restrained style of acting, which made her less popular in Italy, but increased 
her fame abroad. Her art was marked by extraordinary versatility, and she 
was as delightful in light comedy as she was superb in tragic roles. Her 
expressive gestures with her hands, as seen in our photograph, were a feature 
of her acting. Her first visit to London was in 1894 . and the last in 1923 . 

.'ITTO, Genoa. 
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Ayf R. H. G. WELLS has recently been asking 
why there is not more esprit de corps among 
intellectuals, especially of the academic and scientific 
sort. He gives the instance of the indifference shown 
by the academic world to the violent expulsion of a 
distinguished Spanish professor by the new Spanish 
dictatorship. He instances also the curious rebgious 
persecution now being conducted by Mr. Bryan and 
his Fundamentalists. The latter seems to have the 
purpose of weeding out the unfortunate Darwinians— 
a very ironical form of natural selection and the 
elimination of the unfit. Touching the more general 
question, I think the answer is really very simple. 
There cannot be a real combination of intellectuals 
because of the purpose of the intellect. 

The purpose of the intellect is to come to 
conclusions, or rather to convictions. And 
a man cares far more for the convictions 
he has formed than for the mere mental 
instrument with which he has formed 
them ; that is, if the man is really a man, 
and his mind is really a mind. I know 
there is a very solemn and impressive 
school of intellectuals who appear to have 
no intellects. They merely like floating 
about in an atmosphere of intellectualism. 

They worship the intellect like an idol ; 
and all the more because it is to them an 
unknown god. But those who use the 
intellect like a tool will always prefer the 
product to the process. The consequence 
is that when they have really c«.;tne to 
conclusions, and those conclusions divide 
them from other intellectuals, or unite 
them with other ordinary citizens who are 
not professedly intellectuals, their corporate 
enthusiasm will be for those with whom 
they agree, and not those with whom they 
differ. Nobody could illustrate this verj' 
simple principle better than Mr. H. G. 

Wells himself. He is a very brilliant 
and imaginative man of letters. Gabriele 
d’Annunzio is also a very brilliant and 
imaginative man of letters. But I do not 
seem to remember that Mr. H. G. Wells 
rushed into print to glorify the romantic 
raid upon Fiume, or to call all the thou¬ 
sand pens of Europe to rally like spears 
round the chivalry and the glory of a 
great literary man. I do not imagine that 
Mr. Wells thundered against the politicians 
or police who dared to insult with rebukes 
or threaten with imprisonment a man who 
has won fame and p>opularity by his pen. 

He was not horrified by the mere image 
of a policeman arresting a poet. And the 
reason is that, although the Englishman 
is a great writer and the Italian is a great 
writer, the mere act of writing is not quite 
so important as the things that they write. 

The Italian has used his brains and come 
to certain very definite conclusions about 
what he wants ; and it is very different in¬ 
deed from anything that Mr. Wells wants. 

And what a man wants is of considerably 
more determining force in the world than the question 
of whether he expresses it by writing books or making 
speeches or throwing bombs. 

Similarly, I doubt whether Mr. Wells would rush 
to vote for Mr. Kudyard Kipling as the Rector of a 
University ; or even to prevent Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
from being rusticated or sent into academic exile. 
I doubt whether Mr. Wells would run a mile in order 
to get Mr. Belloc back into Parliament, or even to 
get him out of prison. And it is much more likely 
nowadays that Mr. Belloc would go to prison for 
denouncing political corruption than it ever was 
that Mr. Wells would go to prison for denouncing 
patriotism, or Mr. Kipling for denouncing p>eace. 
Yet Mr. Kipling and Mr. Wells and Mr. Belloc are 
three of the ablest living professors of the same 


Bt G. YL CHESTERTON. 

literary profession. Only each of them holds certain 
opinions ; and each of them abominates the opinions 
of the other two. As it is with the free-lance in¬ 
tellectual, so it is with the academic intellectual. It 
is a question of the material in which men are work¬ 
ing. It would seem that the Guild spirit, or brother¬ 
hood of the trade, flourishes best where the work 
expresses the simple mastery of man over matter— 
even when it is an artistic mastery, as in building 
and carving and painting. But those dealing in the 
actual manufacture of mind are dealing in a very 
explosive material. The material is not merely the 
clay of which man is master, but the truths or sem¬ 
blances of truth which have a certain mastery of 


man. The material is explosive because it must be 
taken seriously. The men writing books really are 
throwing bombs. 

But the particular example of the Fundamentalists 
in America, which Mr. W'ells mentions, is a rather 
curious one. Not very much has been noted about 
it in England ; for the newspapers never give us the 
news. They never give us the news because it is 
too new. The jog-trot journalist is puzzled by the 
things now happiening in the world, because they 
are not what he has always been taught to expect 
from the modern world. It is the business of peasants 
to be backward, and they are coming forward ; it is 
the business of Latins to decay, and they have the 
effrontery to develop. Above all. it is the business 
of all theology to disappear; and we seem to be in a 


world in which any theologj’ may reappear. The 
nineteenth century practically decided to have no 
religious authority. The twentieth century, pro¬ 
gressing further, .seems disposed to have any leligious 
authority. But the last and strangest phase is not 
the transitions from the world of Mr. Bradlaugh to 
the world of Mrs. Eddy. Christian Science at least 
profes.ses to be a new religion ; but tiie old sect seems 
to be challenging the new sect even in the new world. 
The new age in the new world is not being opened 
by Mrs. Eddy, but rather by Mr. Mt>ody and Mr. 
Sankey. The one thing that nobody thought would 
return seems to be returning, in these strange new 
lands—the heavy Hebraic literal forms of Puritan 
religion. And one form that it takes, as 
I have said, is a vendetta against the 
dreadful heresy of Darwinism ; hounding 
professors out of their colleges and their 
chairs if they so much as mention the 
demon name of Darwin. If anyone wants 
to know the deep difference between Eng¬ 
land and America, or if anyone doubts 
that there is such a difference, let him 
simply consider the fact that this extra¬ 
ordinary heresy-hunt by Hebraists out of 
the backwoods is led by a man who has 
been Secretary of State, the world-famous 
statesman and orator, Bryan. I know not 
how to pre.sent the contrast, except by 
asking the reader to imagine Lord Balfour 
giving away little tracts in the street, and 
asking people if they are saved ; or Mr. 
Winston Churchill in the red jersey of the 
Salvation Army, jumping up and down 
and calling out “ Hallelujah ! ” 

But even that leaves untouched the 
most amazing and astounding fact of all. 
The supreme marvel is not that people 
should boast of l)eing old - fashioned, and 
say they are still sticking to Mo.ses ; the 
supreme marvel i.s that anybody should 
suppose it is a new fashion to be still 
sticking to Darwin. It is not surprising 
that the old school should be old, if that 
is the new school’s notion of being new. 
It is not unnatural that the rearguard of 
American progress should still be stuck 
in .stventeenth-century sectarianism, if the 
very vanguard of it is still stuck in the 
very middle of Mid - Victorian science. 
Perhaps it would cause a slight shock in 
American progressive circles to say that 
Darwin died some little time ago. Doubt¬ 
less it would cause the most horrible con¬ 
sternation to hint that anything has haj>- 
pened iince. Is it not enough that the 
religion of the Great Republic should be 
still reeling from the news of something 
that happened in 1859, without bringing 
yet more breathle.ss and rapid innovati<»ns 
to that land of haste and hustle ? Perhaps 
it is better to leave America, or these 
portions of America, under the impression 
that our latest poetry is " The May Queen," 
Our latest art, " The Light of the World,” our latest 
steam-engine " Puffing Billy,” and by the same 
process our latest science, the Darwinian Theory of 
Natural Selection. For the .\mericans are a back¬ 
ward people, with all the very real virtues of a back¬ 
ward people : the patriarchal simplicity and human 
dignity of a democracy, and a respect for labour 
uncorrupted by cynicism. But it seems a pity that 
they have not even heard what has happened to 
Darwin since the middle of the last century. It 
seems a pity that they should be girding thenLselves 
to resist as a revolution and an innovation what 
we have hardly kept up except as a convention. 
And it seems a pity that the poor old skeleton of the 
Missing Link should be laboriously burnt by theo¬ 
logians, when so very little of it has }«en left by 
biologists. 



ONCE THE MOST POPULAR NOVELIST: THE LATE MISS MARIE CORELLI. 
Miss Marie Corelli, who died on April 21, at her home in Stratford-on-Avon, had at one time 
an immense vogue as a popular novelist. Her first book, " The Romance of Two Worlds," 
appeared in 1886, and was followed by about twenty others, including " Ardath," " Barabbas,” 
"The Sorrows of Satan,” "The Mighty Atom,” "The Murder of Delicia," "The Master 
Christian," and "Temporal Power." She was a woman of strong prejudices and conservative 
instincts, and her stories consisted largely of emotional invective against the many phases of 
modem life that she denounced. She was bom in 1864, of Italian and Scottish parentage, 
and was adopted by Dr. Charles Mackay, the song-writer.—lP*<4ogro/>* by CetUral Press.] 


OUR ANAGLYPHS, 

In this Issue we present our readers with further examples of “Anaglyphs," which may be seen in full slereoscopic relief when looked at through a mask fitted with a red fbn 
for the left eye, and a green film for the right eye. Readers who may have mislaid the red and green films given away with the first Anaglyphs (published in our issue of 
March 8) may obtain (if they have not already done so) one Anaglyph viewing - mask, complete with red and green films, by filling up the coupon on page 3 of the Cover of 
this Issue, and forwarding it, accompanied by postage Stamps to the value of three-halfpence (Inland), or twopence-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to " The Illustrated London 
News" (Anaglyph), 15. Essex Street, London, W.C.2. hVe draw attention to the fact that the red and green masks issued lo audiences at the Duke of York’i Theatre, to witness 
the remarkable ' Shadowgraph" Illusion in “London Calling," are suitable also for viewing “OUR Anaglyphs" published in “The Illustrated London News," provided that the 

mask fs reversed—red to left eye, green to right eye. 
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THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF TUTANKHAMEN’S SHROUDED COFFIN. 

The “ Times ” World Copyright Photographs by Mr. Harry Burton, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Expedition ; Lent by Courtesy of the Trustees 

AND THE Director of the Egyptian Department. 


'T'HE upper photograph 
is officially described 
as follows : “ A view of 
the sarcophagus show¬ 
ing the lid. for the first 
time. This lid is made 
of granite instead of 
crystalline sardstone, of 
which the casket itself 
is composed. The crack 
through the centre will 
be noticed. It' is be¬ 
lieved that some acci¬ 
dent happened to the 
original lid of crystal¬ 
line sandstone, which 
was certainly made at 
the same time as the 
sarcophagus, and that 
this granite lid was sub¬ 
stituted. The crack 
must have occurred 
either before or when 
the lid was put in posi¬ 
tion, since the fissure 
had been filled in, as 

\CoHtiMMfd O^pOtitt. 


i THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE GRANITE LID OVER THE SARCOPHAGUS IN THE SEPULCHRE OF 
I TUTANKHAMEN: A VIEW SHOWING THE CRACK ACROSS THE UD, AND TWO OF THE PROTECTIVE 
GODDESSES CARVED AT THE CORNERS OF THE CASKET. 


CoHiitttud^ 

the photograph shows, 
with plaster, and the 
whole painted over to 
match the body of the 
sarcophagus. This is 
another illustration of 
the careless and hasty 
manner in which the 
work was done in the 
tomb. The split in the 
lid naturally added 
greatly to the difficulty 
of raising it." The lower 
photograph shows the 
inside of the sarcophagus 
after the lid was raised, 
and before the two 
shrouds had been re¬ 
moved from the an¬ 
thropoid wooden coffin 
within. The dispute 
between Mr. Howard 
Carter and the Egyptian 
Government has delayed 
the expected discovery 
of the royal mummy. 
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REPRESENTING 78 GOVERNMENTS: THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 

Photographs by Topical and Campbell Gray. 



Ml 






A WEMBLEY PANORAMA : (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) THE GOLD COAST BUILDINGS. WITH SQUARE TOWER AND PLAIN WALLS ; THE STADIUM iTHE HIGH STRUCTURE 
IN THE BACKGROUND) ; THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY BUILDING (WITH NAME OVER ENTRANCE) ; AND THE CANADA PAVILION 


ONE OF THE CHIEF GEMS OF ORIENTAL ARCHITECTURE REPRODUCED IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION AT WEMBLEY : A REPLICA 
OF THE TAJ MAHAL (CENTRE BACKGROUND) WHICH FORMS THE PRINCIPAL FEATURE OF THE INDIA BUaDING—A PICTURESQUE VIEW 

FROM AN ORNAMENTAL LAKE. 
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WHERE EAST MEETS WEST AT WEMBLEY : THE COURTYARD OF THE TAJ MAHAL, PART OF THE PALACE OF INDIA (IN THE FOREGROUND) AND (AT THE BACkTI 
FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) THE STADIUM, AMD THE BUILDINGS OF THE CANADIAN PACIHC RAILWAY, CANADA, AND AUSTRAUA (CENTRE BACKGROUND) AND THE I 

PALACE OF ENGINEERING. 


The vast extent and variety of the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, which 
the King arranged to open on April 23, is indicated by the statement, made in 
one of the official publications, that there have co-operated in the enterprise no 
fewer than '* 78 different Governments.” or, as it is put more explicitly elsewhere, 
•• 78 more or less independent national and racial entities." We illustrate here 
a few of the larger buildings. There has been keen and honourable rivalry 
between Canada and Australia, which both sent over their own architects, revised 


their plans several times, and eventually erected pavilions thrice as large as was 
originally intended. They are each about as big as the whole of Olympia, and 
within they contain wonderful exhibits typifying Canadian and Australian life. 
In strong contrast to the modern architecture of the Dominion buildings, and the 
Palaces of Industry and Engineering, is the picturesque West African fortress of 
the Cold Coast, and the beautiful replica of the Taj Mahal which forms the 
great feature in the Palace of India. 
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THE LIGHT-RAY THAT MAY STOP WAR: ACTUAL EXPERIMENTS. 

Drawn by ocr Special Artist, G. H. Davis, under the Supervision op Mr. H. Grindell-Matthews, the Inventor. 



STOPPING A W nTOW BY TH C JlMViaiBLE Ri 


gunpowder 

EXPLODING 


CIMWCnt passing 

'THROUGH CLASS 
3INCHES THICK 


CURRENT escaping 
TO EARTH 


EXPLODING CUNPOWDEt? BY THE 


HEW RAY 


THE RAY IN OPERATION : (ABOVE) PUTTING A MOTOR-ENGINE OUT OF ACTION ; (BELOW) ENCODING GUNPOWDER. 


Mr. H. Grindell-Matthews, whose actual experiments with his new electric light- 
ray are here illustrated, while their great possible developments are shown in 
our double-page drawing, was the principal guest on April 15 at the annual 
lunch of the Foreign Press Association. He said that he would shortly continue 
his work on a large scale in open country, and that he was confident of soon 
being able to transmit power over considerable distances. " It has been said,” 
he remarked, " that armies would be wiped out in a few seconds. I am 
tempted to hope that it (the invention) will make war impossible.” Mr. Grindell- 
Matthews has demonstrated before our artist, Mr. G. H. Davis, that ho can at 
will stop the functions of the magneto of a small motor erected at the other 
end of his large laboratory. The little projector was directed upon the pulsating 
motor, which instantly commenced to falter and quickly stopped, owing to the 
short-circuiting of the magneto caused by the action of the invisible ray directed 


upon it from the other end of the room. Even more destructive in Its power 
is the lightning effect produced in the second illustration. Here the little 
projector is sending out what may be called bottled-lightning. For demonstration 
purposes the inventor had placed a little gunpow'^'r in a small receptacle 
attached to an ordinary laboratory stand. Then wit., care (for he was dealing 
with dangerous forces), Mr. Grindell-Matthews turned his ray upon the " target.” 
Instantly there leaped out from the hitherto invisible ray a blue flame, an 
exact replica in Thiniature of the terrible lightning of a tropical storm. In an 
instant there was a flash as the powder was ignited, and, though the laboratory 
stand had been placed on glass three inches thick, the current passed through 
it in a shower of blue flames, and issued frOm the legs of the table on which 
it stood. The double-page drawing illustrates the possibilities of the same principle 
applied to anti-aircraft defences.—-[DrMMMg CopyritftUi in Uu UmiUd SUUts mnd Catuuln.] 
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A WELLS PROPHECY THAT MAY BE FULFILLED: AN 

DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. G. H. DAVIS. UNDER THE 



MYSTERY 

BOX” 


RAY GENERATOR 


INSULATOR 


RAY GENERATOR 







CL 


DESTROYING AIRCRAFT “AS BY LIGHTNING A POSSIBLE USE 


Mr H. Grindell-Matthews, the well-known electrical inventor, who during the war received £ 25.000 from the British Government for his system of controlling 
power-driven craft by a searchlight beam, has since devised, with the assistance of Mr. B. J. Lynes. a new invisible electric ray which, as he demonstrates 
it instantly affects the magneto of a petrol motor, and causes it to slow down or stop, as required. This electrical beam has at the moment only been 
used experimentally, but the inventor claims that, with a more powerful projector, he would have no difficulty in bringing down hostile aircraft. The 
ereat projector seen in our illustration was drawn by our special artist. Mr. G. H. Davis, under the supervision of Mr. Grindell-Matthews, who also supplies 
the descriptive details, and shows how the new ray^ could become a terrible weapon of war. Attached to the outside of the projector are fitted three 
enerators of the ray which is directed into the box containing the apparatus for producing high potential electric current. This portion of the apparatus 
fs* a jealously guarded secret, and has been aptly named by the inventor. The Mystery Box.” The ray thus produced is sent out in the form of an 
Invisible “beam” of electricity, and can be directed, it is claimed, on any object as desired, and cannot in any way be “jammed” by anything at present 
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INVISIBLE RAY FOR BRINGING DOWN AEROPLANES. 

SUPERVISION OF THE INVENTOR. MR. H. GRINDELL-MATTHEWS. 



OF MR. GRINDELL-MATTHEWS’ RAY - PROJECTOR INVENTION. 

invented. For night work the ray can be made visible, so that it will have the double function of a eearchlight and a destructive agent. In the 

illustration on the previous page are shown the actual tests carried out In the laboratory before our artist. In the above drawfng he peeps into the future 

and .shows one of the great, projectors that may one day be made, mounted on a well-insulated platform, and destroying hostile aircraft. When the nearest 

hostile machine comes within range, there is suddenly a terrible flash of lightning, as if a tropical storm had suddenly burst into fury. The occupants of the 

machine are instantly electrocuted, the machine is set in flames by the flow of electric current that pours all over it, and instantly it goes plunging earth¬ 
ward a fiery wreck. The beam is swung on to the next machine within range with the same result as before. If Mr. Grindell • Matthews can succeed in 
producing a huge projector such as that drawn by our artist, then the awful power of this great ray will go far towards ending war, for, ‘unless something 
is invented to counteract its force, it will make war impossible. It has been estimated that, if large enough ray-projectors could be made, a fifty-mile anti¬ 
aircraft barrage round London could be established at an initial cost of £3,000,000.—[£>r«w»v Copyrigkud in the United StaUs end CnnetUL] 
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CATHEDRALS NO BIGGER THAN A MAN’S HAND: GLORIES 

By Courtesy of the Architecture Club. Photographs Taken Specially for "The Illustrated 





REMDERUIG “SUCH SUBTLE FACTORS AS THE DIVERSE CHARACTER OF THE TWIN 
TRAMSEPTAL TOWERS “ : A MODEL OF EXETER CATHEDRAL 


SHOWING (WHEN COMPARED WITH THE ADJOINING PHOTOGRAPH) THE FEATURES 
THAT WREN BORROWED FROM ST. PETER'S: A MODEL OF ST. PAUL'S. 


SHOWING ITS RESEMBLANCE TO LINCOLN CATHEDRAL (ABOVE) IN GENERAL DESIGN 
-^ model of CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


INDICATING ITS DIMENSIONS IN COMPARISON WITH A MAN’S HAND : THE 
WONDERFin. MINIATURE OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL IN THE EXHIBITION. 


These remarkable little, models of famous cathedrals, lent by the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, were recently on view at Grosvenor House, in the second 
^ Exhibition of the Architecture Gub. They are not only exquisite examples of craftsmanship, but also highly instructive to students of architecture as affording 
the means for studying the buildings as a whole. “ We approach them," writes Mr. P. G. Konody, the well-known art critic, “ from a new angifr=—the angle 
of the aeroplane flying low; we look down upon them instead of looking up 1 From this view the cruciform plan is manifest at once. ... - The models only 
average '’from—about 12 in. to 16 in. in length ; yet the patient architect who made them has rendered such subtle factors as the diverse character of the 
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OF CHURCH ARCHITECTURE .ON A LILLIPUTIAN SCALE. 

London News.” That of St. Paul's under a Hand by Keystone View Company. 




LINCOLN CATHEDRAL IN MINIATURE: ONE OF THE BF.AUTIFUL LITTLE MODELS 
RECENTLY EXHIBITED AT GROSVENOR HOUSE BY THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB. 


FAMOUS FOR “THE FAIRY ELEGANCE” OF ITS TALL SPIRE: SALISBURY 
CATHEDRAL—A MODEL IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECTURE CLUa 


WITH ns SINGLE TALL TOWER: GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAl^-A MODEL LENT 
(LIKE THE REST) BY THE DEAN ^AND CHAPTER OF CANTERBURY. 


SHOWING THE EXQUISITE DETAIL OF ITS TOWERS, WITH THEIR DISTINCTIVE 
DESIGN: A MODEL OF ELY CATHEDRAL, THE PRIDE OF THE FENS 


•f 


twin transcptal towen of Exeter and the fairy elegance of Salisbury spire. In addition to these twenty-two models of English cathedrals, there are also models 
of Antwerp. Cologne, Milan, Strasburg, and St. Peter’s. Rome. No one. I suppose, has formed a complete concept of the vast Rome cathedral from the exterior 
or the colonnade; but the whole plan is obvious from this model, and we can see aA on« the futures which Wren borrowed for St. Paul’s." St. Peter’s Is 
the largest and most imposing church In the world, with an area of about 18,100 square yards, while that of St. Paul’s is 9400 square yards, and 
Cologne Cathedral 7400 square yards. The interior of St. Peter’s is 205 yards long, or 212 yards including the walls ; that of St. Paul’s is 173 yard 













































































BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND USED BY HIM IN HIS HISTOP 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC; A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY MAP RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN THE FRENCH NATIONAL LIBRARY IN 


Africa, and Asia form an island amid four oceans. In the map of the world 
itself (the square portion of the document, which measures about 2 ft. by 3 ft.), 
the coast lines of Africa. Europe, and Asia Minor are bordered with names. 
On the left, at the ■ top, near the stamp of the Bibliothdque Nationale and 
the " rose." appear the islands of the Antilles, said to have been the secret 
goal of Columbus’s expedition. In an article describing the map and its 
discovery. Mi de la Ronciire writes: “What map did Christopher Columbus 
use ? Hitherto we have known nothing on the subject. In order to dispel 
all dnubt, there was need of a document prior to the discovery of America. 

That decisive document was in existence, but so far was entirely unknown. 

[CoHtimted it Ian.'. 


TJTE illustrate on these two pages a discovery of great historical interest 
^ and importance, made the other day by M. de la Rondure, keeper 
of the department of printed books in the Bibliothdque Nationale in Paris. 
In his view, it is nothing less than a map of the world prepared under the 
direction of Christopher Columbus, probably by his brother, Bartholomew, 
and used by the great navigator on the voyage which led to the discovery 
of America. To the map is attached a circular chart (as shown here on the 
right-hand page) showing the world in its relation to the Universe according 
to the ideas of Columbus and his contemporaries. The Earth is seen as a 
sphere in the centre of nine celestial spheres, and the continents of Europe, 





i 

ii 


1 was completing my history of the ‘Discovery of Africa in the Middle Ages,’ 1 On parchment vellum were two maps side by side; one of the world on a small 

which the King of Egypt had asked me to write*for the Congress of Geography I scale; the other, on a large scale, of Africa and Europe. Africa extended to 

at Cairo, when my attention was attracted by a planisphere on which the name ^ the Cape of Good Hope. The world map contained no trace of America and its 

of Lake Chad figured for the first time. There was no date, no author’s nafbe. | islands. The Cape had been discovered in 1488; America was dwtined ^ 
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THE WORLD AND THE UNIVERSE AS COLUMBUS IMAGINED THEM. 


Lower Photograph by the Comtinemtal “ Daily Mail/* Suppued by C.N. 
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OmtMutd.] 

fication as one that belonged 
to Columbus is proved by 
the fact that many of the 
sailing directions (in Latin) 
are identical with those well 
known to have been made 
by Columbus in documents 
prepared by him. The pre¬ 
sumption that it was drawn 
by Bartholomew Columbus 
arises from the fact tha^ 
France is well depicted, as 
also are Genoa and Seville. 
Bartholomew is known to have 
spent a considerable time in 
France. A remarkable feature 
is that North Africa is shown 
with most of the Sahara 
caravan routes just redis¬ 
covered by the French.” M. 
de la Rondure’s concluding 
[Continued Mow. 


Continued.] 

discovered in 1492. The 
document must therefore 
have been executed between 
those two dates. It was not 
Portuguese. A long legend 
on the Cape Verd islands 
began : ‘ These islands are 
called in Italian Cavo Verde. 
(All the legends, by the way. 
are in Latin.) They were 
found by a Genoese called 
Antonio do Noli.’ The author 
of the map was therefore 
evidently an Italian, and 
knew all about Genoa.” In 
an interview M. de la Roncidre 
is reported to have said: 
” The map is full of quaint 
coloured sketches and sailing 
directions neatly penned in 
at various points. Its identi- 

[Confinued offoeite 


THE “CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS” MAP AND ITS ATTACHED CHART OF THE UNIVERSE 
(GIVEN LARGER ABOVE), SHOWING THE EARTH AS THE CENTRE OF NINE SPHERES. 
(ORIGINAL SIZE, ABOUT 2 FT. BY 3 FT.). 


comment on the map is as follows: “ This mystic-archaic geography fell to pieces 
directly the great Genoese came into contact with reality. He went in search 
of legendary islands, and followed mirages. What he found was an unknown 
continent. . . . Maps made before the discovery of the New World, tedious evidence 


of ideas thus superseded, were relegated to an appropriate oblivion. This explains 
the fate of the precious map in the Bibliothdque Nationale. But surely it does 
not deprive Christopher Columbus of a single ray of his glory, if we exhibit the 
weakness of his preconceived ideas, in view of the vast results which he achieved." 
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'*MAN AND MYSTERY IN ASIA/* By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI* 


I N the Land of Vanished Nomads, on the left bank 
of the Yenesei, where rode the warrior hordes of 
Jenghiz the Killer, Tamerlane the Lame. Goondjur 
the Terrible, and Amursan, “ last scion of the Great 
Mongol,” are many dolmens,' grim milestones on the 
grassland roads. 

By Black I^ke twenty years ago was the grave 
of Abuk, the Ouigur Khan ; about it sixteen columns 
each of a height of eight feet, runic signs on the 
northern stones. If there be everlasting malignity 
in a curse, it is there still, defiant as when the vengeful 
spirit of the dead, ” like an autumn fog,” swept across 
the eyes a 4 the Tartar treasure-seekers ; clouded before 
the Russian who desired to paint the tomb ; and so 
ordered it that when Dr. Ossendowski took photo¬ 
graphs as correctly as any camera- 
artist. the negatives were imageless. 

At that time the traveller was 
ignorant of the legend, and he noted 
of his experience : “ The only possible 
hypothesis I could think of was that 
in the valley where the dolmen stood 
there might exist the rare but possible 
phenomenon of the interference of rays 
where the dead waves of light made 
no impression on the plates.” He 
was to leam later. He made two snap¬ 
shots and a time exposure. It was 
not permitted him even to develop 
them. Thiown from a wagon as he 
journeyed on, he bruised himself black 
and blue—and camera and contents 
were reduced to fragments ! 

That, however, was almost his sole 
rebuff. Surely, never before did 
Adventure so advance to meet the 
seeker ; surely, never before were Man 
and Nature so prodigal of curious 
gifts. 

Szira-Kul, the Bitter Lake, perish¬ 
ing into resemblance of the Dead 
Sea, made the first offerings. From 
a cavern cut in the ruddy rocks of 
Kizill - Kaya by the scouring sand 
from the Gobi emerged three prison- 
breakers, true “ Siberian tramps,” 
each with his axe and his fortune 
in his sack, and one of them carrying 
” a special winter disguise which con¬ 
sisted of a large mantle of white linen. 

The moment that he discovered any¬ 
one far away in pursuit, he imme¬ 
diately lay down on the snow and 
covered himself and his belongings 
with the white mantle, making him¬ 
self one with the dead white wilder¬ 
ness.” That was Hak, and he it was 
who supplied a knife—as a conjurer 
would a rabbit! Dr. Ossendowski 
writes : ” ‘ A knife ? ’ said Hak. ‘ I 
ran give it to you.’ Saying this, he 
put bis hand to his naked hip, and 
right at the place where the abdomen 
joins the hip. he laid back a fold of 
the skin. I saw a little aperture in 
which Hak put two fingers, taking 
from it a long, thin knife, protected 
by a highly polished wooden guard 
along the edge, and a diminutive file. 

This habitual criminal had a pocket 
made in his own skin I ‘ We old 
convicts almost always undergo this 
operation.’ declared Hak. with a significant smile. ‘ It 
js impossible to avoid it! To escape from prison 
one roust cut the bars, and sometimes the fetters as 
well. And we have to have weapons in our fights 
with the gaoler or the soldiers pursuing us.' ” 

After that came the salt Lake Shu net, exhibiting 
“ an immense tarantula spider walking with its long 
hairy legs on the water without breaking the suriace, 
although, as this bent slightly under the spider, it 
was travelling very carefully.” 

Then the Tiger Country’; the White Swans who were 
the Koreans destined to be ambushed and shot by 
Cossacks preying upon their packs of gold-dust, 
panti, ginseng, amber, mushrooms, river pearls, 
sables, ermine and marten skins; the beating of trees 
to net sables frightened into the branches by the 
chow-chow dogs ; the hunting of tigers whose hearts 
and livers are coveted by Chinese sorcerers as talis¬ 
mans against beasts of prey and fatal illnesses, and 
whose nails and teeth are valued as amulets; and 
the Mongolian nomad tribe, the Golds, who hang 


• •• Mail aud Mystery in Asia." By Ferdinand Osaendo»-ski, 
Author of "BeasU, Men and Gods"; in CollaboraUon with Lewis 
Slantiio Palcn. (Edward Arnold ; 14s. net.) 


their birch-bark-encased dead from the branches of 
the oak. 

These things with msmy others strange and to 
be chronicled. First, perhaps, the ” she-cat ” and 
food. ” ‘ If a pair of tigers are hunting for food 
and come across a white man, a Chinese and a dog 
together, they will first attack the dog, then the 
Chinese, and only afterwards the white man. The 
tigers do hot like European flesh,’ added Kudiakoff 
laughingly. ‘ Obviously it is not tasty as it is soaked 
in alcohol ! It has happened that a tiger, after 
mortally wounding a Russian, has gone away and 
left him; but it wiU pick the bones of a Chinese as 
we do those of a chicken.’ ” Then the tents full of 
men, women, and children dead of trade vodka. 


” our Russian crime,” as a priest had it when he 
said: “It is a simple matter to deluge them with 
alcohol. It is the conventional way of bartering 
with the nomads. . .-. Under this system the Orochons 
have long since become drunkards and will sell their 
souls to the devil for a glass of vodka. Such was the 
case with these poor creatures. They probably sold 
their goods and came here with their vodka to spend 
the winter. During one of their holidays they have 
drunk until the cold and wind caught them in their 
stupor and finished them. The fires go out and with 
them their lives.” 

Next: the Banished Island, Sakhalin, dumping- 
place for the worst criminals of Russia. In those 
days of twenty years ago. Dr. Ossendowski heard 
terrible tales. One punishment was whipping. " The 
condemned received from 15 to 300 strokes with 
willow rods boiled before use in sea-water. The. 
fifteenth stroke was supposed always to cut the 
skin and draw blood. If no blood appeared, the 
official overseeing the execution accused the execu¬ 
tioner of indulgence, and sentenced him to a beating. 
The sticks lacerated and tore the skin and flesh from 
the back and feet of the victim as he lay stretched 
on a bench. When he fainted he was taken to the 


hospital, where his wounds were allowed to heal a 
little; and, if he had not received the number of 
strokes to which he was sentenced, the whipping was 
finished in a second instalment during which death 
often ensued.” • 

Also, migrating fish : “I remained for twenty- 
four hours by a little lake. ... a smaller lake lay 
but 300 yasds from the first and was practically 
only a puddle overgrown with grass and bulru^es. 
When I approached it, it resembled an artificial 
store of living fish, for its surface was never calm, 
being broken constantly by the swirls and circles of 
the swarms of finny creatures. WTiile walking at 
dawn between the lake and this pond, I saw some¬ 
thing moving in the high grass, and shouted loudly 
to frighten the animal or bird, but 
nothing appeared. Then I carefully 
searched the grass, and to my astonish¬ 
ment and amazement I discovered a 
big pike wriggling along through the 
tall dew-soaked grass in the direction 
of the pond, whither he was evidently 
attracted by the quantity of food. 
That same evening after sundown I 
saw a second pike returning to the big 
lake, satiated to the point where it 
could not swallow the last fish whose 
tail protruded from its mouth." 

And the Ainos, the primitive natives 
of Sakhalin and of the northern islands 
of Japan, "with a great deal of hair 
on the head, face and breast,” hunters 
and fishermen and, occasionally, tillers 
of the soil and rearers of cattle—with 
them the Black Monk, the saviour of 
drowning souls, whose lantern was 
at once a guide and a hope. He 
clinked as he moved. He explained : 
“ I have the verigi on me, chains 
which cross the back and end at 
the waist with a heavy lock, and I 
wear a horsehair shirt. I do it to 
mortify my body.” 

Finally, in the Shadow of the Great 
Altai, curious hunting of wolves. Suli- 
man Awdzaroff, the Kirghiz, handed 
the Doctor “ a strange-looking whip 
with a long stock and a short, strong- 
braided lash, with a heavy lead ba^ . 
firmly fastened to the end of it. ‘ My 
companions will beat the wolves from 
the covert,' he said, ‘ and make them 
run out into the prairie. Our horses 
are fleet, and we. shall overtake the 
wolves and kill them with the whips, 
hunak.' So it was. I marvelled at the 
cleverness of my mount, as. without 
waiting for any indications from me, it 
wheeled and changed direction to the 
best advantage, ever racing faster and 
always to the left of the pursued wolf 
to facilitate the rider’s blow. ... I 
rose in the stirrups and struck with all 
my might. The wolf gave a yelp and 
stumbled slightly but in a flash was 
off again at even faster speed. Once 
more that race for life between horse 
and wolf, and; when we again over¬ 
took it, 1 struck a second blow, but 
this time not at random, aiming at 
the head. After a few more jumps 
the wolf stumbled, fell forward, 
raised itself again for a few more leaps, until I struck 
with all my might the blow that stopped his career 
of sheep-stealing for ever.” 

” Curiouser and curiouser ” ; yet such things, after all, 
are not the most gripping of the episodes of the book. 
These are to be found in the stories, the Grand 
Guignol-ish stories, of wild humanity—the escaped 
convicts, the “ executioners ” under sentence of 
death pronounced by all who knew them, the forced 
cannibalism of criminals wandering the wastes and 
the woods, the orgies and the death-game of the 
once infamous Tiger Club of the shores of Possiet 
Bay, the tale of the brigand One Eye, the Tiger Men, 
conquistadores of the Ussurian forest, the hunter who 
was drunk enough to kill three tigers with three 
shots, Andrew Bolotoff the Avenger, and, especially, 
the sinister priest of the suicide chapel, who could 
pray the peasant to such frenzy that he would cut 
his throat by the deal table that was the altar, giving 
“ blood for the sins of the world.” Well may the 
publisher sp>eak of a “ powerful and fascinating 
narrative,” and of " the amazing hazards and the 
strange experiences, the mysterious happenings and 
the breathless escapes.” Dr. Ossendowski justifies 
all the adjectives. E. H. G. 



PROBABLY THE FIRST MOUTH-ORGAN ORCHESTRA TO PLAY IN A CHURCH; 

AN UNUSUAL ITEM AT A CHARITY CONCERT IN BERLIN 
This mouth-oixsn orchestra, which is apparently well known in Berlin, is shown playin? In « charity 
concert there, held in St. Jacob’s Church. *rhe conductor is Arthur Maiquard. It was probably the 
first occasion on which an orchestra of mouth-organs has ever been heard in a church. 
Photograph by Phot thek. 
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A NEW FORM OF PORTRAITURE: RZEWUSKFS “LADY MICHELHAM.” 

FROM Till-; P.AIMl.Ni; HY COLNT KZl-WL'SKl. (.\RT1ST’S COPYRIGHT RESKRVED.) 



AS PRINCESSE LOINTAINE AT THE COMTESSE DE BEAUMONT’S BAL COSTUME IN PARIS : LADY MICHELHAM— 


BY COUNT RZEWUSKI, THE 

This charming picture by Count Alex Rzewuski, the well-known 
Polish artist, shows Lady Michelham in the character of Princesse 
Lointaine, as she appeared at the Comtesse de Beaumont's wonderful 
Bal Costume in Paris. The work of Count Rzewuski, who has made 
a great success as a fashionable portrait-painter, has been represented 


WELL-KNOWN POLISH ARTIST. 

recently in the pages of the “ Sketch ” by some delightful dry-point 
portraits, including one of Lady Michelham herself, as well as by a 
striking picture in colour of an Orientalised Diana. Lady Michelham 
is the wife of Lord Michelham, the second Baron, and a daughter of 
the late Mr. Arthur Capel, of Paris. Her marriage took place in 1919. 



llil--’ ll.lXbi KAIKD LONDON Ni:\\S, April 26. L'2I. 


NESTING TIME”-TO BE SEEN IN RELIEF THROUGH THE ANAGLYPH-MASK. 


. hiUi.ns tail Alpc:,r iv I-.,.! 


'sc'pic A'l i 


■u'hnt Looked at cither tin,inch the Ned and Gieeii I ilms nuen away with our Mauh 

I I .1 .1 I -.. ^ I . . I. /../.I... 



SO RfcAL AS 10 MAKE THE SPECTATOR AFRAID OF DISTURBING HER; 
A TREE PIPIT ON HER NEST. AMONGST WILD HYACINTHS 


LOOKING AS IF THEY COULD BE PICKED UP: EGGS OF A GREENFINCH 
IN THE NEST. BUILT IN A YEW TREE. 




BUILT IN A HOLE IN THE GROUND ; THE NEST 
A.ND EGGS OF A ROCK PIPIT. 


CO.MFORTAdLY SETTLED IN HER MOSSY NEST WAITING FOR MOTHER : FOUR YOUNG MEADOW PIPITS 

AMONG YEW B.RANCHES : A HEN CHAFFINCH. IN THE NEST. 



‘•WHAT W\S THAT A HEN LINNET LOOKING ROUND 
AS THOUGH SURPKLSED. 

We "iv^ here some lur'her examples of the remarkable Anaglyphs which have 
aro>j.ie(I so iiiiirii ir.'erevt since the First se'^ies was pubhshtd in oiir issue 
The p!iij''>; i.i; h$ must be looked at through tlie special Anaglyph viewing-niask, 
with a t-.l I. .171 lor the left eye and a Kteen film lor the right eye. They will 
'hen ' to stand out in stereoscopic relief, wi'h wondeilully lile-like effect. 

‘ . in looking at ihem, that any slighi movement might disturb 


AT HOME IN HER HEATHER BOWER 
A HEN MERLIN ON HER NEST 
the birds shown sitting on their nests, and cause them to fly away, or that the 
eggs in other pictures might fall out ot the nest if the photograph were shaKen. 
Readers may obtain a viewing-mask, if they have not already done so, by filling up 
the Coupon printed on Cover 3 ot the present number, and forwarding it, with stamps 
to the value of three-halfpence (Inland/, or twopence-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed 
to “ The Illustrated London News ” /Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 


Aikin-os I’k'-ikh. iok AsAOLYeH Ki.rK<>i>ri nos r.y ' Tii" iLLUMRAim l.oM o.s Nlws 


WITH NEST MATERIAL IN ITS BEAK .' A 
WREN ABOUT TO ENTER ITS HIDING-PLACE. 


ot M.irch 8. 
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SINCE ON THE WING AGAIN: BRITISH WORLD-FLIERS “DOWN” IN CORFU 


WHERE THEY MADE A FORCED LANDING AFTER “TERRIFIC VIBRATIONS IN THE ENGINE”: THE VKKERS-NAPIER “VULTURE “ AMPHIBIAN MOORED 
ON LAKE KORISSIA, CORFU-SHOWING A FERRY PUNT CONVEYING ONE OF THE CREW BACK TO THE MACHINE. 


BESIDE THEIR IMPROVISED TENT . OF BLANKETS AT A SPOT TEN MILES FROM THE NEAREST VILLAGE : (L. TO R.) FLYING-OFFICER W. N. PLENDERLEITH (PILOT), 
SERGEANT R. ANDREWS, AND THE ENGINEER SENT OUT BY MESSRS. NAPIER WITH SPARE PARTS. 


The British world-flight expedition, which had been waiting in Corfu for a new 
engine since their forced landing there on March 30, cabled on April 16 that they 
hoped to leave for Athens the next day, their machine having been towed round 
to Corfu (the town) by a British destroyer, and the new engine duly installed. 
They left England on March 25, and flew by way of Lyons, Civita Vecchia, Rome, 
and Brindisi, encountering very bad weather. Describing their experiences on 
arriving over Corfu, Squadron-Leader A. Stuart MacLaren, the chief of the party, 
said : ” There was terrific vibration in the engine. We shut off,- planed down, and 
made an excellent landing on Lake Korissia. We were lucky to have a lake 


within reach, as the sea was very rough. The strong wind drifted us inshore, 
but the machine grounded 100 yards off in 2 feet of water. I waded ashore arid 
walked ten miles to the nearest village to find telegraphic facilities, but only 
found a bad telephone. I communicated with the British Consul at Corfu. I 
returned to the machine with boiled eggs, black bread, and wine. The crew were 
asleep, but woke up for a meal. ... All of us slept in the machine that night." 
On hearing of the mishap, Messrs. Napier at once despatched a skilled engineer 
with all spare parts likely to be required ; but later it was decided to send out 
a complete new engine. 
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TYRA DE KLEEN, Author of “ The Temple Dancet of Balt." 


S T. JOHN’S Gospel begins: " In the beginning was 
the Word . . ." ; but who can tell whether the 
gesture was not still older than the word ; whether, 
as a means of expression, the language of the hands 
has not even more ancient traditions than the spoken 
language ? 

It is certain that in all ancient rituals the hand- 
gesture played a great part. In the Orient these 



WITH HIS CENITRI (ROSARY) OF PREPARED FRUIT 
STONES: AN OLD BUDDHIST PRIEST OF BALI IN 
A RITUAL POSE. 


ritual hand-movements have developed into the 
so-called mudras. 

Mudra is a Sanscrit word which means " seal." 
Originally the hand-poses of the priests imitated 
Sanscrit characters, and accompanied the pro¬ 
nouncing of certain words or syllables, being supposed 
to produce a magic effect. With the initiates they 
developed into a complicated and secret language, 
or rather, languages, for they took different forms 
in different countries—Tibet, India, Japan, and so on. 

One place where this ritual language of mudras has 
attained a remarkably high development, and has been 
left unspoilt by missionaries and other influences, is 
the little island of Bali, in the East Indian archipelago. 

The most important persons among the Balinese 
are their priests, the so-called pedandas. Some of 
these call themselves Buddha-priests, and some of 
them Shiva-priests. In Bali, however. Buddhism 
and Shivaism differ very little from each other, both 
having assumed peculiar forms in that island, different 
from what these religions were when they were brought 
over by the Hindus many centuries ago. 

The people of Bali honour and worship their 
pedandas almost as if they were superhuman beings, 
but they know nothing at all about their mysteries. 
They still cling to the Malay-Polynesian animism, 
which existed in Bali before the Hindu period. They 
worship the good or evil spirits who animate every¬ 
thing in nature. Besides the magnificent temples 
to Buddha and Shiva, the people erect all over their 
island altars and little nature-temples to the deva of 
each mountain, river, lake or tree, and bring offerings 
to them. They are a very devout people, and some 
form of religion enters into everything they undertake 
in daily life. 

The two religions—that of the serious pedandas and 
that of the childish and playful population—are shown 
side by side in peaceful and respectful harmony at 
their temple festivals, to which the latter as well as 
the former devote a great part of their lives. As the 
Balinese are a happy and healthy people, they know 
well how to combine two good things—the service of 
the devas and their own amusement. They could not 
have more enjoyment than they have at their temple- 
festivals. Reli^ous as the Balinese are, they do not 
believe at all in asceticism, self-torture, and that sort 
of thing, found in other parts of the Orient. On the 
contrary, they want to make everything as nice as 
possible, both for themselves and others. Every day 
is a " Sunday " ; and there is constantly some occasion 


for a temple festival in one part of the island or 
another. The men, women, and children thereupon 
gather together, all adorned in their most gorgeous 
sarongs, and with fresh flowers, or gold-leaf flowers, in 
their hair. They arrive in long processions, skilfully 
balancing on their heads high pyramids of offerings, 
arranged as little works of art. For these offerings to 
the devas, the people reserve all the very best they 
have of rice, fruit, meat, cakes, and other delicacies. 
The most beautiful flowers give the finishing touch 
to the appetising pyramids, besides countless orna¬ 
ments carved from palm-leaves. As the devas are 
souls without any bodies, they naturally can accept 
only the souls of the offerings, and they have no use 
for their material part. Therefore, it often happens 
that, when the temple festival is over and the gods 
have eaten the soul of the rice, frnit, cakes and meat, 
the peo{fle take back their delicacies and make a 
so-called slamatan —that is, a great common feast- 
meal—on what the gods have left over. At these 
slamatans they amuse themselves immensely, while 
at the same time it is a sort of sacrament to eat the 
offering-food dedicated to the devas. 

Sacred dances and plays, performed in the temple 
courtyards, form a prominent feature in these religious 
festivals. 

The people kneel in front of the pedanda, perform¬ 
ing the sembayan (salaam-gesture), while receiving the 
holy water, which he sprinkles on them. Even the tiny 
naked babies, wearing nothing but flowers on their 
heads, kneel in the same way, doing their sembayan. 

While the people thus enjoy themselves, forming 
picturesque groups, the ringing of a brass bell, the 
murmuring of a half-singing voice, and the scent of 
incense attracts attention to where some earnest 
pedanda is " reading his maveda," which means reciting 
his mantras or vedas in a corrupted Sanscrit. Dressed 
in white linen, and with a crimson mitre on his head, 
he sits like a statue, on a roofed erection specially 
made for the purpose and belonging to the complex 
of buildings of which a temple consists. His crossed 
legs, his body, his head with half-shut eyes, remain 
motionless, while only his arms and hands are moving 
as they form one mudra after another, with complicated 
manusil acrobatics. 

A European observer has to get rid of our 
anatomical prejudices to be able really to believe in 
these fantastic figures formed by long, slim hands 
with double-jointed fingers, able to move in all 
directions. The left hand is often decorated with 
nails allowed to grow for the whole of life without 
being cut. Every mudra has its secret symbolical 
meaning and its own magic power. 

Arrayed in front of the pedanda on dishes or on 
a little ^tar-table are his different ritual attributes— 
brass bell, censer, little burning oil-lamp, chalice, 
rosary, and a heap of fresh temple flowers, just the 
blooms without stalks. Many of the mudras are per¬ 
formed with a flower between the fingers, and as the 
mudra is finished the flower is flicked away ; so that, 
while the maveda proceeds, the floor round the pedanda 
becomes all strewn with flowers. 

The mudras, although they have always formed an 
essential part of Eastern, and especially Buddhistic, 
ritual, have hardly ever been studi^ by any European, 
probably owing to the great difficulty in persuading 
the initiates to unveil their sacred secrets. A few 
books and articles have been written about the mudras 
represented on Buddha statues and on sculpture and 
frescoes of Indain temples. In *' The Mirror of 
Gesture,” published by Coomeraswami, some hand- 
poses in rituals and temple dances are described. 
The Mus6e Guimet in 1899 published one volume by 
L. de Milloni on Buddhistic mudras in Japan. That 
is about all the literature which exists on mudras. 
There has been no comparative study. 

When I tried to approach the Balinese pedandas 
in order to study their mudras, I at first found the best 
of them extremely reserved, and in other cases directly 
hostile. The frank kindness and friendly hospitality, 
otherwise so typical of the Balinese people, chang^ 
into the contrary as soon as they suspected my 
intentions. After some unsuccessful efforts I asked 
the Raja, who had always proved to be a very polite 
and amiable man, to assist me by making his priests 
pose for me for some sketches of mudras. He did so ; 
one Buddha priest and one Shiva priest used to pose 
alternately for me in the Raja’s palace. Presently, 
however, I discovered that what they showed me was 
intentionally wrong, and so I destroyed my studies 
done from them. Repeated attempts with other priests 
in other places had more or less the same results. 

Later, f .net a native district chief, who belonged 
to the Brahman caste and had many relatives among 
pedandas, and he undertook to help me. Through 
him I gradually made friends with several high priests, 
and this time I was careful not to show myself too 
curious. On the contrary, I aroused their curiosity 


about Christian symbols, ritual, and churches. It 
seemed to interest them enormously when I told them, 
as far as my knowledge in the Balinese language 
allowed it, about such things in Europe, especially 
descriptions of Rome, its churches, and Catholic 
ceremonies. I illustrated my tales with drawings of 
Italian priests, with their vestments and emblems, 
altars, crosses, church interiors and exteriors, and so 
on. The Balinese priests used to come to me for long 
and friendly interviews, during which they asked no 
end of curious questions, and they began also to tell me 
more and more about their own. Finally, we came 
to be on such terms that they no longer made any 
secrets, and even willingly posed for me without trying 
to deceive me, and I filled some sketch-books with 
their mudras. To find out the right meaning of them 
proved to be more difficult, as with most of the mudras 
this is known only by the highest initiates among the 
pedandas. The rest of them do their mudras auto¬ 
matically. 

But after this good start in the right direction, I 
soon got a still better opportunity to go on with my 
mudra studies. I met a Dutch Government official, 
Mr. P. de Kat Angelino, who had lived in Bali for 
eight years, knew the Balinese language thoroughly, 
and also knew his Balinese people very well and was 
exceptionally popular among them. He and his wife 
invited me to come and stay with them in a place 
called Gianjar, in a part of Bali where there was no 
other accommodation for travellers. Mr. de Kat 
helped me in every way to procure the best imaginable 
priest models, among whom was an old Buddha 
pedanda of original character who used to go into 
religious trances and ecstasies. Two prominent native 
friends of Mr. de Kat’s living in the neighbourhood— 
namely, the ruler of Gianjar and the Pungava (district 
chief) of Ubut—also helped us greatly, by procuring 
willing models and giving valuable information. 
Mr. de Kat' became more and -more interested in the 
subject, and finally he undertook the writing about 
it, while I concentrated on making the pictures. 
Through his good relations with the Balinese and the 
confidence they had in him, he got them to answer 
his questions, and even to lend him their secret priest 
books and manuscripts. Thus he had the opportunity 
of studying the subject of mudras more closely than 



DIPPING A FLOWER INTO A CHALICE OF HOLY 
WATER: A BUDDHIST PRIEST OF BALI PERFORMING 
A MUDRA (SYMBOLIC HAND-MOVEMENT). 

After the recital of a certain formula, the flower is flicked away. 
Many mudras are performed with flowers, and the ground or temple 
floor round the priest becomes gradually strewn with discarded 
blossoms. The Buddhist priests of Bali always wear flowers stuck 
over their ears. 

any European has done before in any place where 
they exist. 

In other parts of the world much of the old ritual 
gestures has disappeared, yielding to various interfering 
influences ; but this little island, in its peaceful isolation 
and with its many sanctuaries, still clings to its ancient 
forms of sacred tradition with respectful conservatism. 
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RITUAL MUDRAS OF BALI: HAND GESTURES IN SACRED SYMBOLISM, 


Drawings by Tyra dx Klkkn. 



I. THREE FINGERS JOINED TO SYMBOUSE THE TRINITY OF BRAHMA, 
VISHNU, AND SIVA : THE ** MUSTI." 



BROUGHT INTO USE. 



5 . A BALINESE MUDRA PERFORMED WITH THE SACRED 
CAMBODIA FLOWER. 



7. WITH THE LEFT HAND NAILS LONG : A MUDRA WHERE THE PRIEST 
TOUCHES HIMSELF WITH SANCTIFIED POWDER. 



TO RECEIVE SIVA. 


In her notes Miss de Kleen gives fuller details of some of the mudras 
shown above and explained in her article opposite. Thus, No. 1 is “ the 
only mudra alike for Buddha and Siva. All the rest are distinct. Its 
name is musti. The joining of the three fingers means the tritnurii (trinity) 
of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva.” In No. 7, " The pedanda (priest) takes 
some sanctified powder in his left hand, dips one finger of the right into 


(Artist’s Copyright Rrservrd.) 



A BALINESE MUDRA. 



A WHITE FLOWER. 



6. ANOTHER MUDRA PERFORMED WITH THE SACRED 
CAMBODIA FLOWER. 



AND IMPURITY: MANUAL ACROBATICS. 



BUDDHIST RITUAL. 

it. and touches himself in four places, corresponding to the four points of 
the compass—the forehead, back of neck, and two shoulders. This migb 
have some common origin with the Sign of the Cross. In No. 8, 
pedanda (for the body of the congregation) drives out of his own be 
impurity and evil through the finger-tips, stroking with two fingers 
hand along the fingers of the other hand, and viu versa." 
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NOVEL AGRICULTURE: ANTMNSECT AIRCRAFT; PINEAPPLES UNDER PAPER. 

Photographs by Fleet Agency and Williams Studios (Honolulu). 


TRAILING CLOUDS OF CHEMICAL DUST LIKE A SMOKE - SCREEN : AN AMERICAN ARMY AEROPLANE FLYING LOW OVER A COTTON FIELD, 
EMITTING CHEMICAL TO DESTROY THE BOLL WEEVIL, WHOSE RAVAGES AMONG THE CROPS CAUSE IMMENSE DAMAGE. 



STRIPED WITH ENORMOUS RIBBONS OF SPECIALLY TREATED PAPER PROTECTING THE YOUNG PLANTS—A METHOD SAID TO HAVE INCREASED 
THEIR GROWTH BY ONE QUARTER : GREAT PINEAPPLE PLANTATIONS IN HAWAII—A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW FROM THE PALI OF HONOLULU. 


Two remarkable phases of tropical agriculture are illustrated here. The upper 
photograph shows a United States war aeroplane at work in a Southern State, 
spreading chemical dust on a cotton field to kill the boll weevil, which does 
tremendous damage to the American cotton crops, amounting to many million 
pounds a year. The experiments are said to have been very successful. A 
similar use of aeroplanes (by the Ohio Department of Agriculture) for the purpose 
of spraying orchards with arsenate of lead as an insect-killer, was illustrated in 
our issue of April 15, 1922. The lower photograph shows the curious appearance 
of a Hawaiian pineapple plantation, due to methods of growing which are thus 


described by Dr. Gilbert Crosvenor in the “ National Geographic Magazine ” 
(Washington): *’ Frequently, when a field is to be planted in pineapples, enormous 
ribbons of heavy paper are spread upon the ground in parallel lines, with only 
a narrow space between them.. The young plants are set out in holes cut in 
the paper, which forms a tough coverlet, permitting them to grow sturdily, yet 
smothering any weeds which attempt to compete with them. Wind and rain 
eventually destroy the paper, but not until the plants are in a flourishing condition. 
This novel method of planting is supposed to have increased the size of the 
pineapples one-fourth and to have added some eight tons to the acreage yield." 
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SHOWING A MICROPHONE THAT SENT THE KING’S VOICE THROUGHOUT THE LAND. AND “LOUD SPEAKERS 


THAT CARRIED IT TO THE CROWD : THE PRINCE 

The commencement of the great ceremony at the opening of the British 

Empire Exhibition by the King on April 23 (St. Georges’s Day) i^ illustrated 
in this photographic impression, whose lack of clearness, it should be 

explained, is due to the bad light and the distance at which the photographers 
were placed. The Prince of Wales is shown standing on the dais to the left 
of the King and Queen, delivering his address of welcome in his capacity as 

President of the Exhibition. Just above and to the left of the King’s head 

is seen a microphone ^suspended from the canopy) by mean^ of which the 


OF WALES DELIVERING HIS ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

royal words reached, by radio, a vast audience listening all over the country. 
At the top of the photograph, under the large crown, are three rectangular 
“loud speakers,’’ through which the speeches were distributed to the great 
' ■ crowd present in • the. Stadium. In the royal group to the right of the 

Queen may be noted the Duchess of York, standing just above the bouquet 
of flowers to the left of the steps. The Prince of Wales asked his father 
the King to declare open “ this picture of our commonwealth of nations.’’ 
Part of his Majesty’s reply is given on our double-page. 
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“CO-OPERATION BETWEEN BROTHERS FOR THE BETTER DEVELOPMENT OF TH 

THEIR MAJESTIES CHEERED BY ENTHUSIASTIC 

The King and Queen received a great popular ovation at Wembley on St. George’s Day (April 23) when his Majesty opened the British Empire Exhibition, 
in the presence of a crowd of about 100,000 people. In reply to the Address of Welcome delivered by the Prince of Wales as President of the Exhibition, 
the King said : “ The Exhibition may be said to reveal to us the whole Empire in little, containing within its 220 acres of ground a vivid model of the 
architecture, art, and industry of all the races which come under the British flag. . . . We believe that this Exhibition will bring the peoples of the Empire 
to a better knowledge of how to meet their reciprocal wants and aspirations, and that where brotherly feeling and the habit of united action already c::ist the 










tHt FAMILY ESTATE”: THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION OPENED BY THE KING — 

I'lC CROWDS IN THE STADIUM AT WEMBLEY. 

growth of inter-imperial trade will make the bonds of sympathy yet closer and stronger. Business relations between strangers may or may not lead to 
friendship. Co-operation between brothers for the better development of the family estate can hardly fail to promote family affection. And we hope further 
that the success of the Exhibition may bring lasting benefits not to the Empire only, but to mankind in general.” Our photograph shows the King and 
Queen in their carriage driving through the Stadium, where the opening ceremony took place. Seated opposite to them are the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of York.— [Photograph by L.N.A.] 
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ROYAL WEMBLEY: THEIR MAJESTIES ARRIVE; MASSED BANDS AND CHOIRS. 


Photockahjs bv the “ Times ” (Copybicht) avd Topical. 
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SHOWING THE MASSED BANDS OF THE GUARDS (ON THE RIGHT) AND THE MASSED CHOIRS (IN WHITE) ON THE STADIUM SEATS (LEFT 
BACKGROUND) : THE ARRIVAL OF THE ROYAL CARRIAGE WITH THE KING AND QUEEN, PRINCE HENRY (LEFT), AND DUKE OF YORK. 


LEAVING THE STADIUM AFTER THE OPENING CEREMONY : THE SECOND ROYAL CARRIAGE CONTAINING (LEFT TO RIGHT) PRINCE HENRY, 
PRINCE GEORGE, THE DUCHESS OF YORK (PRESIDENT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE WOMEN’S SECTION), AND THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


The King and Queen drove from Windsor Castle to Wembley, by way of Datchet, 
Colnbrook, Hanwell, Ealing, and Alperton, accompanied in the carriage by the 
Duke of York and Prince Henry, On the return journey, by the same route, 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York were with their Majesties, wljile 
Pr!nre Henry and Prince George rode in the second carriage with the Duchess 
York and the Duchess of Devonshire. The Duchess of York is president of 
"neral committee of the Women’s Section of the Exhibition, which looks 
he welfare of employees, and has arranged hospitality for overseas visitors. 


The opening ceremony, performed by the King, is described on previous pages. 
The musical programme, arranged by Sir Edward Elgar and the Directors of 
Music of the Brigade of Guards, was carried out by the massed bands of the 
Guards and massed choirs from various London churches. After the King’s 
speech, the reading of a Collect by the Bishop of London was followed by the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the singing of “Jerusalem” by the choirs. Later, after a 
royal salute and the unfurling of flags, they sang “ Land of Hope and Glory ” 
and “Soul of the World.’’ 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 




By J. D. SYMON. 

rather pensive Muse disapproved of these, and would not 


/ 


T he lawyers make a notable appearance in the current 
book lists, both in prose and verse. The law in 
literature is an old traditicm, of which Scott is the pre¬ 
eminent example; while Dickens, if not a lawyer, was 
at least a lawyer’s apprentice. Lawyers' excursions into 
lighter literature are good wine, nee^ng no bu^, for to 
the robe we. owe the very best things in vers de soeUtd. 
A& translators, too, the men of law have given a good 
account of themselves. Glancing round my book-shelves 
I note at random Mr. Justice Ridley’s •‘PharsaJia” of 
Lucan (1905), and close to it stands Lord Justice Rann 
Kennedy’s "Plutus" of Aristophanes (1912). As a 
classical imitator, if not precisely a translator, Serjeant 
TalfoWd won a respectable name in the ’thirties, although 
few, I imagine, now read his poetical dramas, Ion *’ and 


allow them to find a place in the measured line. Or the 
explanation may lie in a stanza of *• Obiter non Dicta "— 

But though much imrit hide in some 
Mere sayings by the way. 

The best of all my o6tf«r 
I never dared to say. 

If that be true, then the wcn-ld has lost something. But 
there is enough of wit and wisdom to make this a very 
pleasant volume. The piece which gives its title to the 
collection is founded in part on the death of Talfourd 
(author of " Ion " aforesaid) while delivering his charge 
to the Grand Jury at Stafford in 1854. If it proves yet 
once more that the hexameter is hardly possible in English 
verse, the intractable metre is here used at least as skil¬ 
fully as it was in the experiments of Clough and Stephen. 


confessed his virtuous act to Sir Harry, who. after a good 
deal of persuasion, consented to verify his friend’s notes. 
The result was a series of conversations, which must have 
.added much to the original material, and, by a happy 
inspiration, the author has kept the conversational form 
throughout a large part of his book. Thus it has become 
no mere anecdotage, but a lively record of the sharpening 
of legal wit upon legal wit; mcx)t points are raised, and 
in the discussion Sir Harry’s learning, experience, and 
sagacity come into full play, and very often he gives on 
some vexed question a last wevd of which his professional 
brethren may be trusted to take due note. 

The memeuies of a man who was called to the Bar 
in 1851 recall a London hard to realise. It was without 


•• The Athenian Captive.” 

A greater classic than these and a greater versifier—in 
fact, the prmr.e of lighter lyrists, Charles Stewart Cal- 
verlev—was a law>'er in little more than name and formal 


And the poem itself is finely dramatic and impressive. 
Among the new additions to the volume are several pieces 
inspired by the war. Of these, " Ad Misericordiam ” is 
a little tour de force of grim realism and satire by innuendo, 
“ On the Oxford Circuit ” in its new form is a welcome 


main drainage; turnpike gates still stood at Netting Hill 
and Kennington; there was no Charing Cross Station, 
and halfpenny steamers plied on the Thames between 
Hungerford Bridge and London Bridge. Vauxhall still 
offered entertainments, if it scarcely flourished. Sir Harry 


calling. His extraordinary gift for translation cut both 
ways, for he could turn English verse into Latin as easily 
as he turned Latin into English: witness his exquiute 
version of “ Lycidas,” and that amazing challenge feat of 
his, the impromptu rendering into perfect Latin hexa- 
ftiete.-s of twelve lines of English verse chosen at random, 
and repeated to him twice by a friend. He closed his eyes 
for a minute or two, and then recited his verses, without 
break or pause, and with no fault of metre or of syntax. 
That sort of scholarly exercise is less appreciated to-day, 
and the public to which it appealed has grown very smalL 
It was always limited, and these efforts, at the best, hardly 
confer immortalitv on a modem writer. It is by Calverley’s 
original pieces that he fives—that humour of his which, 
as one of his critics has remarked, “ makes us laugh inside 
our hearts.” 

Next to Calverley among the light versifiers comes 
anotfier lawyer of almost equally small practice at the 
Bar, from which the fascination of journalism woo^ him 
away. Like Calverlcv, strangely enough, he was hindered 
in his career by an accident which permanently crippled 
his health. I refer to the delightful J. K. Stephen. He 
was Calverley’s faithful disciple, but yet no servile imitator, 
for his quality is entirely individual. Such debt as he 
owed to C. S.' C., J. K. S. acknowledged generously— 
. 4 h, Calverley ! if in these lays of mine 

Some sp'irkle of thy radiant genius burned. 

Or were in any poem—stanza—line 

Some faint rrfection of thy Muse discerned : 

If any critic would remark in fine 

“ Of C.S.C. this gentle art he learned " ; 

I should not then expert my book to fail. 

Nor have my doubts about a decent sale. 

He had as neat a touch in “ break-down ” effects as his 
master, and when he chose rather loftier flights, he bad 
the same power of sentiment chastened by a proper restraint. 
For melody and form, too, he had a sense equally fas¬ 
tidious, and did not welcome the first wood notes 
wild of banjo-lyrists. He thought them rather wooden 
notes. It was not granted him to see the virtue of that 
schcwl, and there he may have betrayed his limitations; 
but t<>day a fitvle more of J. K. S.’s quiet fineness would 
be a welcome corrective to much harsh lawlessness in 
verse, both light and professedly serious. 

In amusing verse, dedicated to a young audience, the 
Law has exerted itself not in vain during its learned 
leisure. The incidental pieces in Judge Parry’s " Kata- 
wampus ” are capital sport, particularly the healthy lyric 
of tubbing on the heitwc scale, celebrating the various 
kinds of bathing, but always coming back to the praise of 
the super-tub— 

but tbe kind of bath for me 

Is lb take a dip frocn tbe side of a ship in the trough of a rolling sea. 


addition to the shelf of lawyers’ verse. It is yet another 
proof that there is no hostility between Poetry and the 
Pandects. 

The men of law are great hands also at personal 
reminiscence, and they still follow bravely the precedents 
of Ballantine and Montagu Williams. They are good when 
they write of experiences in the practice of the Civil Law, 


BOOKS MOST IN DEMAND 
AT THE LIBRARY. 

FICTION. 

“CHEAT THE BOYS." By E^n PhJllpotta. 

(Heinemann.) 

•CLUBFOOT THE AVENGER.' 

(H. Jenkins.) By ValcntiM Williaaa. 

•THE CONSCIENCE OF GAVIN BLANE."’ 
(Hutchinson.) By W. E. Norris. 

"THE HOUSE OF DOOM." By KathariarTyaaa. 

(Sash and Grayson.) 

"THE HOUSE OF PROPHECY." 

(Butterworth.) By Gilbert Caaaaa. 

"JOHN DIGHTON." By Max Ptmbsrtoa. 

(Cassell.) 

"MESSALINA OF THE SUBURBS." 

(Hut.hinscn.) By E. M. DclafielJ. 

"THE TRAVELLER IN THE FUR CLOAK.'* 
(Hutchinson.) By Staaicy J. Wsyaua. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"MOSS FROM A ROLLING STONE" 

(Dent.) By E. A. Biaylsy-HoJgstta. 

"MAN AND MYSTERY IN ASIA." 

(Arnold.) By F. OsaaaJowsbi. 

• LETTERS OF ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE " 

(J. Murray.) By Hester Ritebis. 

•MY GARDEN OF MEMORY." 

(Hodder d Stoughton.) By Kate Douglae Wiggia. 

In order to give oar readers some guide to the 
popular hook* 0/ ihe motPeni, we have arranged far 
the Manager of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's 
Lthrary Department to supply us each week u>lth a 
list of the works most in demand at that library. 


did not find it riotously entertaining. ‘’It was not un- 
amusing, provided that you did not go often.” Nor was 
Cremome beyond measure seductive. A far more inter¬ 
esting reminiscence of Sir Harry’s is his presence in the 
pit of Drury Lane at the first performance of the *• Bohemian 
Girl.” He was always a great opera-goer. Music and 
literature were bis hobbies, “ and the only cmes.” 

For the incidents of his professional life Sir Harry has 
the most marvellously accurate memory. He gives dates, 
chapter and verse, names, and circumstances, as if from a 
book before him. His Boswell has tested these and has 
never found him in error. Tbe talk flows on easily and 
pleasantly, case succeeds case, and one calls up another. 
With all deference to Irving’s opinion of frau^, a good 
swindle can make an excellent story. In Sir Harry’s 
hands the intricacies of that masterpiece of ingenious 
wickedness, the Bank of England forgeries—^by which four 
Americans cheated the Bank of £100,000—is as engrossing 
as the most lurid of the murder cases in which the sleuth- 
hound of the Treasury, as the great advocate was called, 
spun, or helped to spin, the rope for the deserving. Among 
thf^ were Wainwright, Lefroy, and Latnson, whose cases 
are reviewed with many others. On the Bravo Mystery, 
lately recalled in Sir John Hall’s book. Sir Harry has his 
own opinion as to the real culprit, but he keeps it to him¬ 
self. He does not believe, however, that Dr. Gully was in 
any way to blame. 

In the fight of the present discussion of capital punish¬ 
ment, Sir Harry Poland’s views come at a timely moment. 
He is in favour of the death penalty for wilful murder. 
Tbe other day Lord Darling gave a similar opinion, finding 
the punishment both “ justifiable and expedient ” where 
the murder is wilful. The fact that Mr. Bowen-Rowlands 
issued only a few weeks ago a very able treatise, *• Judgment 
of Death ” (already reviewed here), lends a special piquancy 
to his conversation with Sir Harry on the problem of tbe 
gallows. 

The book contains a. noteworthy bibliographical curi¬ 
osity—a book within a book. This is a transcript of 
” Arabiniana,” the eccentric sayings of Serjeant Arabin 
(name of pleasant TroUopian association, but clerical, not 
legal, in " Barchester Towers”), who flourished in the 
fourth decade of last century. The book, which is ex¬ 
ceedingly rare, was recommended by Sydney Smith as 
" very witty and humorous." Sir Harry Poland possesses 
a copy, and his Boswell has thought the contents worthy 
of reproduction. Its humour may have evaporated a 
little, or may be perceptible in its choicest bouquet only 
to the legal mind. There is nothing in it equal to Sydney 
Smith’s poorest joke; but it is amusing to see the things 
that amused that delightful jester. 


The Lord Chief Jester of the Bench (retired) enjoys a 
reputation as a vmter of verse, grave and gay. When, in 
1909, he published a volume that has just been reissued 
in an enlarged form, it commanded immediate approval, 
and went within a month into a second edition. Perhaps 
the success was as surprising to this later legal singer as 
it was to J. K. Stephen, who wrote to amuse himself, but 
found that be could also amuse and charm others. In 
a later volume, ” Quo Musa Tendis,” Stephen wrote by 
way of preface— 

My little book achieved success 
' And wandered up and down tbe land; 

A tbotsand copies more nr less 

Were sold and paid for; that was grand ; 

And 1 was honestly sun’rised 
To be so kindly criticised. 

He went on to confess a higher ambition. He would 
make—• ^ 

Some work in which I tried to show 
That clowns can reason, jesters fed ; 

Nor need a scribbW lack the glow 

Of passion, or the fire of zeal. . . . 

And now I mean to write a hook 
Where men for fewer jests must look. 

From the beginning the bard who was Mr. Justice 
Darling has qualified his humorous verse with pieces in 
a graver vein. That was evident in the title of another 
most agreeable volume of his, "Seria Ludo.” It is the 
keynote oi the book just reissued, " On the Oxford 
Circuit and Other Verses,” by Charles Darling (Lord 
Darling of Langham) (Murray; 6s.). But the graver 
note prevails. The reader will .seek almost in vain for 
quips of tbe kind that used to lighten tbe tedium of 
Mr. Justice Darling's Court. Perhaps his gentle, graceful. 


but for interest and fascination their memories of the 
Criminal Courts nm an easy first. In former articles I have 
laboured tbe psychological reasons for this almost ad nauseam, 
and the subject may now be left alone. But if reasons be 
binitted, let me quote a piece of personal human testimony 
visry much to the point. It was given by a witness who, 
although technically learned in the law, served Thespis 
more assiduously than Themis—the late Harry Irving, 
author of several memorable studies in criminology. Once, 
when that virtuous body, the Crimes Club, was chooring 
a subject for debate, Irving exclaimed: “ Hang your 
frauds; what we want is' a good bloody murder! ” 

The story is told in a new book of legal reminiscences, 
by far the most interesting of those published during 
recent years. It could not fail to be so, for it contains 
the memories of the oldest living barrister, whose career 
at the Old Bailey cast him as a principal actor in the most 
sensational criminal trials of the nineteenth cratury. 
The title of the book -does not include his name, which 
may bc-a disadvantage, but by this time everybody must 
know that " Seventy-two Years at the Bar, a Memoir,” 
by Ernest' Bowen-Rowlands (Macmillan; 18$.), is the 
life-story of Sir Harry Poland, who, although retired, is 
a brisk young man rising ninety-five, and still going strong, 
as his frequent letters to the Times on legal questions 
abundantly prove. 

One reason for the omission of Sir Harry’s name may 
be his reluctance to have his memoirs published. Friends 
have pressed him to write them, but he never would con¬ 
sent, nor did he favour fhe idea of any account by another 
hand. “ He might do so,” he said, " when he war old,” 
i.e., in the Greek Kalends. Luckily, however, Mr. Ernest 
Bowen-Rowlands collected material quietly, and one day 


The clerical jester, no less than the legal, is still with 
us. For a case in point, turn to the latest work of a young 
Roman Father, who has already given the world not a 
little entertainment with a well-invented diary of a Society 
woman some eighty years hence. This sportive cleric, 
but serious satirist, is again in the field, this time with 
" Sanctions, A Frivolity,” by Ronald Knox (Methuen ; 
7s. 6d.). His "Memories of the Future” was a thing 
apart in delicate badinage. The new frivolity with a 
purpose is as good, perhaps even better—a book one can 
recommend heartily, for " Sanctions ” is its own sanction. 
For semi-prophetic views of Society, interwoven with a 
story, you may consult " The House of Prophecy ” 
(Butterworth; 7s. 6d.), Gilbert Cannan’s continuation 

into a third part of the work he began in " Pugs and Pea¬ 
cocks.” For a reversal of prophecy by the greatest pro¬ 
phetic master of all, there is Mr. Wells’s “The Dream” 
(Cape; 7s. 6d.), in which one of his superb supermen of 
tbe future sees in a vision the world as it is to-day, or 
rather, the world as it appears in one type of novel by 
Mr. Wells. One fears that to the superman it must have 
seemed a very bad dream ; but it is by no means a bad 
Wells story, although realism never comes so persuasively 
from his pen as romantic and quasi-scientific fantasy. 

Peccavi! A fortnight ago, by one of those absurd 
aberrations that at times defeat all one’s care, even in 
proof-correcting, I blundered over a point 1 knew per¬ 
fectly well, and described Sir Charles Oman as a Fellow 
of Magdalen. Tbe name of the College should have been 
All Souls. I trust it is not libel to have made the author 
of " The Art of War in the Middle Ages ” a member of 
the Society that claims among its most distinguished sons 
the author of "The Campaign” ; but, libel or none, mv 
sincere apologies arc due, and arc tendered herewith. 
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WITH HER SIGNALLING YARD “ COCK-BILLED THE NAVY’S 


Drawn by our Spboal 



THE CENTRE FUNNEL BEING DROPPED. AND MANY OXYGEN-ACETYLENE FLAMES 

ADMIRAL BEATTY'S 

H.M.S. “ Lion,” the flag-ship of the First Battle-Cruiser Squadron during the war, is now being broken up at Jarrow-on-Tyne, after having her 13 . 5 -inch guns 
removed on the Clyde. Two photographs showing sections of the work on her decks appeared in our issue of April 12 . In a note on his fine drawing, 
here reproduced, Mr. C. E. Turner points out that her signalling yard on the foremast is “ cock-billed " (tilted slantwise), “ the old Navy sign of mourning," 
and he continues: "As one recalls her fighting record (Heligoland, the Dogger Bank, and Jutland), her present desolation as she lies at her Jarrow moorings 
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OLD SIGN OF MOURNING: THE PASSING OF THE “LION 


Artist,. C. E. Turner. 


N OPERATION: .THE BREAKING UP OF THE FAMOUS BATTLE - CRUISER “LION/' 

LAG-SHIP AT JUTLAND. 

with her hull rusted and streaked with carbide, and her decks a confusion of scrap metal, produces a feeling of regret that she should end thus. The drawing 
shows her surrounded by barges to be filled with her metal, whilst breakers cut through her steel plating, joints of light on her decks show the many oxygen- 
acetylene flames at work. Her centre funnel is being dropped. The gun-turret in the centre has been removed; 58 men were killed in it at Jutland, and the 
ship was saved from destruction then by the heroism of Major Harvey, V.C., who succeeded in flooding the magazines.”— {Orowtng Copyrighud iti U.S. c*tuuUt.] 
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MATING BIRDS: "DISPLAYS" AND FIGHTS FOR "TERRITORY." 


By IV. 7*. ‘Pycryft, F.Z.S.. Author of * *Che Infancy of Animals," " ^he Courtship of Animals," etc., etc. 


''HOUGH " the time of the singing of birds is come,” 
yet now, in mid-April, there is little evidence 
at this joyous time has arrived. I have but just 
:umed from a short visit to Hampshire, whither I 
•nt full of high expectation of seeing, at any rate,- 
few swallows and a warbler or two ; but I searched 
vain, taking what shelter I could find from almost 
:essant rain. The music from a rookery near at 
nd was all the evidence 1 could find of the advent 
;et forth to seek. But 1 am willing to admit that, 
d my zeal been great enough to draw me out-doors 
)n after dawn, I should have seen more evidence 
the kind I set out to discover. For, though our spring 
grants are apparently loth to put in an appearance, 
r resident species—chaffinches, thrushes, starlings, 
i so on—have already begun to feel the call of the 
■ental instincts. 

The males are the first to be touched by Cupid's 
•t. And this they show by staking out a " claim,” 
which they will fight to the death against all 
ners—of their own species at any rate. The size 
the “ estate ” which each will “ ear-mark ” as his 
n varies according to the needs of his prospective 
lily. With sea-birds like the guillemot or the 
or-bill, a ledge of rock large enough to lodge the 
gle large egg and the sitting bird is ” estate ” 
)ugh, for there is food in plenty in the sea below, 
t in the case of insectivorous birds the conditions 
-y. The swallow tribe needs no more than a site 
the nursery; the warblers and the finches, for 
imple, need much more than this. They must 



ZOR-BILLS FIGHTING FOR •'TERRITORY "—A COVETED 
LEDGE ON A CLIFF. 

From Eliot HoamrJTs “ Territory in Btrd Life." 

kre an " allotment,” from which all trespassers are 
ven off with sound and fury. The possession of 
enitory ” is imperative, if the mating in- 
ncts are to be satisfied. Hence it is all- 
portant that this should be secured in 
[>d time, for laggards in love are apt to 
d themselves unmated because they 
anot provide a home, all the eligible sites 
ving been already seized. 

In a very little while all possible rivals 
ve been vanquished. The possession of 
estate an accomplished fact, the proud 
'her awaits the inevitable arrival of " his 
tier self,” no less anxious to " settle down ” 
d take on the responsibilities, the joys, 
d anxieties of parenthood. And if and 
ten the need arises, she will join with him 
driving off any intruding late comers who 
ly regard their chosen area as worth fight- 
; for. But sluggards like myself never see 
£»e ‘bitter struggled .for possession. Those 
to wait till ” after breakfast ” might as 
tU stay in bed. But even those who are 
> betimes will see none of these things 
less they possess an infinite capacity for 
tient waiting and much discomfort. A few 
>mings must be spent in reconnoitring, 
le or two birds only, of one particular 
ecies, must be marked down and watched. 

on two or three successive mornings a bird is 
ind occupying the same spot, then to that spot 
e observer must devote his undivided attention. 


carefully hidden, and provided with a good pair 
of field-glasses and a note-book. He must play 
Paul Pry,” for wandering observers gather no notes ! 



CHAFFINCHES FIGHTING FOR "TERRITORY:'' DRIVING 
OFF A RIVAL WHO HAS STARTED TOO LATE TO 
FIND AN ESTATE OF HIS OWN. 

From Eliot Howard's “ Territory in Bird Life.” 

Much valuable work of this kind has been done 
by Mr. Edmund Selous, as those will know who have 
read his delightful " Bird-Watching.” But the first 
to demonstrate the full significance of the behaviour 
of this aspect of bird-life was Mr. Elliot Howard. The 
first-fruits of years of laborious work he gave us in 
his wonderful book on the British warblers, which was 
followed by a wider survey in his " Territory in Bird- 
Life.” These are two bwks which should be read 
just now by all who aspire to gain a real grip of the 
problems raised by Darwin's theory of " Sexual 
Selection.” Had Darwin possessed the facts set out 
in these two volumes, he would still have propounded 
a theory of ” Sexual Selection,” but it would have 
been differently fashioned. 

Darwin was inspired by observations made on 
gorgeously plumaged birds such as the peacock, the 
argus pheasant, the golden pheasant, and birds-of- 
paradise. The fact that these singularly striking wd 
beautiful habiliments were worn only by the males, 
and being always the subject of an apparently con¬ 
scious display when in the presence of their soberly 
coloured females, they were, he believed, the result 
of female preference. Individual females anxious to 
mate, he believed, choose from among a number of 
rival males the one which, by appropriate display. 


made the most of his charms. And thus, through long 
generations, by slow increments, the peacock's train, 
or the even more wonderful ” eyes ” on the enormous 


-wing feathers of the argus pheasant, came into being. 
An obvious objection to this interpretation is 
this—that it implies a very discriminating taste and 
sense of the beautiful in the females, who, other 
things being equal, are assumed to choose between 
rival males the most adept in the art of display and 
the most brightly coloured. Moreover, it implied a 
preference for a definite, standardised coloration, 
persisting throughout not only her own hfe-time, but 
transmitted to her female descendants—a very un¬ 
feminine trait. But we further have no reason to 
believe that there was in the past any more appre¬ 
ciable variation in the matter of the coloration of 
these birds than exists to-day, when any two peacocks 
are as like as two peas. 

The evidence on this head seems to show, rather, 
that this resplendent plumage is the result of an 
inherent variation, which, having started, went on 
increasing in amplitude, generation after generation, 
until it could no further go, for the fine feathers of 
the peacock or the golden pheasant seem now to 
have become stabilised. If only birds thus gorgeously 
arrayed courted their females as if to charm them 
with their beauty, thbre would be httle room for any 
other interpretation. But Mr. Howard has shown 
that sombrely coloured warblers go through precisely 
similar ‘‘ antics ” before their mates. They spread 
their wings and tails, as though they glowed with 
all the colours of the rainbow. The grasshopper 
warbler, for example, spreads his wings as though they 
were as gaily coloured as those of the sun-bittern. 



TO MATING. 

From Eliot Howard's “ Territory it* Bird Life." 

All this coquetry, all these strange displays of 
wings and tail, whether of exaggerated size or gaily 
coloured, or merely of varying hues of dull 
brown and black, are intended to serve as 
” aphrodisiacs,” to arouse the mating in¬ 
stincts of the less ardent female. Males 
who fail thus to demonstrate their desire 
fail to beget offspring—and here is one all- 
important aspect of " Sexual Selection.*' 
The other and equally necessary part which 
must be played if the race is to survive is 
played by the male, who, if he is to mate, 
must first provide a nesting-site, or, as the 
need may be, a nesting-site and " territory ” 
large enough to ensure a sufficiency of food 
for his prospective family. 

In the case of birds Uke the raven or the 
peregrine, this territory must be extensive. 
A whole country side -will scarcely suffice. 
Hence it is that no more than a pair of 
these birds -will be found nesting in any 
given area at one time. It is this conscious¬ 
ness of the h nutations of the food supply 
that causes birds to drive ^way their young 
so soon as they are big enough to fend for 
themselves. 'The failure of this instinct 
would bring disaster on both the parents 
and their offspring. This aspect of bird life 
is so full of interest that I propose, in the 
near future, to discuss what obtains in the case of 
polygamous and polyandrous birds like the ruff, 
the cuckoo, and the blackcock. 



THE GRASSHOPPER WARBLER " DISPLAYING," AFTER THE FASHION • 
OF A BIRD WITH GAILY COLOURED PLUMAGE. 

Many birds at this time hold a leaf in the beah, as it to suggest nest-building. 
From Elrot Hoicard's “ British Warblers." 
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N OW that Spring has come and 
the call of the country road is 
irresistible, remember you can only 
get the best out of your car if 
you ride on the best tyres. From every 
possible point of view you will find that 
Dunlop Cords are the best of all tyres. 
They invariably give you longer mileage, at 
less cost-per-mile. The Dunlop Cord tread 
provides ample security against skidding, 
not only when new, but throughout its 
whole period of use. 

If you want the maximum of pleasure 
from your Spring motoring — 


are sold everywhere at less than pre-war 
prices, yet they give, on the average, more 
than double the mileage. 

DUNLOP RUBBER CO.. Ltd., BIRMINGHAM. BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

C.F.H. 86 


CORD TYRES 
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The ideal tobacco is one that is fresh and fragrant, slow ■ the bowl as at the top. You may go far before you find 
to burn and cool to smoke, and as good at the bottom of | anything that more nearly expresses this ideal than 

THRIC MUMS 

TOBACCO 

Sold everywhere in the following packings; i-oz. Packets, 1,2; 2-oz. Tins, 2/4; 4-oz. Tins, 4/8 

'•\itchcll & Son, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 56 , St. Andrew Square. Gla^jow 
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XTbe Morl6 of the XEbeatre. 

___ ^ __ ^ _ 

A "LONG FELT WANT" AND A CHANCR-NELL GWYNNR 



H ere is an Easter-«gg for somebody with enter¬ 
prise and a little money. And this is how I 
found it. 

Being a Cosmopolitan by inclination, and ever 
wishful to keep abreast of what is going on in our 
World of the Theatre beyond Aldgate ^mp, I am 
on the look-out for foreign plays that matter. In 
most countries all the plays that matter are printed, 
and, I am glad to say—^thanks to the enterprise of 
Messrs. Benn—we are rapidly following suit, and with 
careful selection they are bound to establish an in¬ 
stitution. So, naturally, when one hears of a new 
work that matters that is published in Paris. Vienna, 
Madrid, or elsewhere, one imagines that in London, 
hub of the universe, it will be easy to procure it. 
One has but to go to a so-called 
" foreign bookseller," and in a 
twinkling you carry away your 
treasure, eagerly looking forward 
to the leisure hour of perusal. 

That is the vision splendid—the 
theory. Now comes the practice. 

The other day, for my studies, 

I wanted three foreign plays: 
one by Sarment, the new and 
promising young dramatist of 
France ; one by George Kayser 
which has made a sensation in 
Germany, since he wrote it in 
durance vile; and one by Bena- 
vente, the great Spanish author. 

Gaily I set out on my journey, 
hoping and thinking that thrra 
such notable works would be 
easily obtained in the purlieus 
of Piccadilly and Soho, where the 
French booksellers are ; in Tot¬ 
tenham Court Road, where there 
are many bookshops ; last but 
not least, in the Charing Cross 
Road, where odds and ends from 
all the world are flaunted in old 
editions and in new. When I 
came back to ray office, about 
lunch-time, weary and tired, what 
was the result of my pilgrimage ? 

Loss of time and disappoint¬ 
ment I The French bool^llers, 
ever polite, were quite ready to 
get the Sarment play — in ten 
days or so: they would order 
it at once—it would be in the 
first " envoi de Paris " in ten 
days. Benavente—to make a 
long story short—was nowhere to 
be found. A suggestion of a 
postcard to Madrid was countered 
with a remark concerning the 
dilatory manners of the Spaniards 
—" hasta rnaHana "—^you might 
get a reply in a month, if you 
got one at all. As for George 
Kayser, he had been heard of 
in one quarter, since my friend 
Ashley Dukes had translated and 
(I think) published one of his 
plays, but of this particular one 
there was no trace. " Of course 
it could be ordered " ; and then 
the usual rigmarole that it would 
take some time, and so on. 

I will not add insult to injury 
by relating how in some book¬ 
shops there was a candid con¬ 
fession that Benavente and Kay¬ 
ser had never been heard of by 
this man of letters. True, I have not explored all 
the foreign booksellers for my purpose—that would 
have meant endless time and journeys—but my 
experience is sufficient to prove t^t London, as far 
as foreign plays are concerned, is entirely out of the 
running. This is all the more remarkable, since 
doctors, lawyers, and scientists tell me that there is 
no place in the world so well stocked with inter¬ 
national works as the purlieus around the British 
Museum. In Gower Street there are special Ubraries 
where you can find the whole output of modem 
Europe and America, to say nothing of classics per¬ 
taining to the domain of learned professions. 

Now of late years play-reading, which at the 
beginning of this century was but the study of the 
few, has gradually become a more general pastime. 
People read plays nowadays as they read novels : 
probably the works of Shaw and the Manchester 
School have paved the road of interest in this form 


no more demand for plays when the tocsin rang 
through the land. 

But now the time has come to rebuild the erst¬ 
while structure, and to found it so firmly that it will 
become a milestone in bookland. It heralds a useful 
and remunerative career to a man—or I would prefer 
a woman ; they are better sellers and their manners 
prepossess the visitor—who has capital enough to 
hire a shop in a lively thoroughfare, or in the artistic 
comer of the Adelphi ; to furnish it with taste and 
comfort, so that the caller feels tempted to linger 
and is tempted to buy ; and to let the display of 
all manner of work concerning the drama be, as it 
were, a geographical chart of the dramatic move¬ 
ment in the world. It is not so much a question 
of a large capital as of a broad 
mind and one endowed with the 
power of persuasiveness. The 
right person will, in one trip 
through the principal book-centres 
of Europe, amass enough " stock ” 
for the present and the future to 
keep the machine going. The 
right person will be welcomed 
everywhere from Christiania to 
Amsterdam (and particularly in 
Berlin and Vierma) with open 
arms, and will obtain all the 
support that is needed. For, let 
it be said, lest we forget, that 
London is the market towards 
which all eyes are turned — not 
only the eyes of the Lehars, the 
Falls, and the rest of the Viennese 
operetta kings, but the eyes of all 
dramatists. For the London hall¬ 
mark is as universal currency as 
the golden sovereign of sad and 
sacred memory. j. t. g. 

Romance is the riddle of the 
Sphinx, and Realism is the an¬ 
swer. Romance is a bright fairy 
with the bmsh of deception in her 
hand. Who wants the historian’s 
records for solution ? The world, 
which ever loves to cheat itself, 
will always prefer Romance. It 
is by grace of romance that Nell 
Gw3mne lives to-day. She is still 
" Our Nell " ; still '* The Sweet 
Nell of Old Drury," with her 
basket of oranges. Many a pretty 
tale has filled out the obscurities 
of her early years and cast a halo 
around the actress who bore two 
sons to the gay Charles II. The 
fictions of the scholar become the 
facts of the playwright. Why 
should we tear down the veil and 
remember this was the England 
of the Plague and the Fire, the 
England that had to look on 
Dutch ships in the Medway ? Was 
it not the age of Mode, according 
to Evelyn ? Nell Gwynne was a 
daughter of Fashion, a stage 
favourite, piquant and bustling; 
a symbol, if you please, that 
we had cast off the hair-shirt 
and taken to the silken vest. 
Folly, that in Cromwellian days 
was a Dea Infamis, sported her¬ 
self shamelessly with painted 
face, bare bosom, and flaunting 
love-locks. This is the age of the 
periwig and perruque, the time when Mr. "Pepys con¬ 
fessed to watching intimacies in actresses’ dressing- 
rooms. Nell had a trim ankle, and who with such a 
neat curve would wish to hide it ? Since My Lady ruled 
at Court, methinks she had some say in the new fashion 
of short skirts. Let us not peep too closely, for behind 
the mask is no sincerity, no passion. The courtiers 
are like Grammont, " with pocket looking-glass . . . 
essences and other small wares of love." Wit is esteemed 
above fervency, and salacity above fantasy. Yet out 
of this elegant, ribboned, rotten age, Nell Gwynne has 
come down to us. The thunders of Baxter and Pryxme 
are dead. We do not care a pinch of rappee for their 
curses. For us she lives a fragrant figure of romance, 
a picture in satin, ribbon and curls, a treasured memory 
that has grown more charming through the years— 
" Our Nell," that Jos^ Collins at the Gaiety will sing 
into our hearts, so that we shall say to the niggling his¬ 
torian, " Avaunt I I will keep my illusions."—G. F. h. 


of fiction. So what is wanted is a Play Centre—a 
place where one can at a glance become acquainted 
with the production of international drama. Nor is 
the idea and its realisation quite new. It was tried 
in that year of ill-omen 1914 ; it existed and was 
swept away by the war wave. We—I and a few 
friends—had then planned play - propaganda on a 
large scale. We obtained from the largest firm of 
theatrical pubhshers in France the monopoly of all 
their publications. We had a store of all the classics 
and some 2000 modem French plays on our shelves. 
We had arrangements with the leading firms of 
Germany, Austria, Scandinavia, Holland. Russia, on 
" sale or return." America alone would not support us 
in this way. They would not see ~the advantage of 


A NEW IMPERSONATION OF THE ORANGE GIRL WHO BECAME A FAMOUS ACTRESS AND A 
KING’S FAVOURITE: MISS JOSE COLLINS AS NELL GWYNNE, IN "OUR NELL," AT THE GAIETY. 
N«II Gwynne hu been the heroine of many plays, of which the latest is “Our Nell," described as “a new all-Biitish 
musical play." It was produced at the Gaiety Theatre on April 16, with Miss Jo$6 Collins in the title- 
part.—[Camera PortraU by Hugh Cecil.] 

the Play Centre, and would grant us no d6pot. They 
demanded cash ; and, as American publications are 
dearand numerous, we should have had to find much 
capital to create efficiency of service. However, that 
was to come. 

Things began well. We had bright offices in 
Piccadilly ; we had large taUes covered with new 
plays, and easy chairs to allow the visitor reposeful 
perusal ; our shelves were replete with classics in 
all manner of binding, from the cheapest for the 
students' use, to the most artistic designs to attract 
the epicure. All went well. Visitors came and 
bought ; literary loungers plied us with calls and 
enquiries ; we planned a British Hay Library— 
printing was cheap then—at a few pence a copy, 
in imitation of Philip Reclame's famous Leipzig 
collection. The future seemed full of promise and 
smiles ; then—the thunderbolt. Four months after 
our incorporation—and finis Polonia I There was 
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The 

^omen 


A practical Burberry fur '^HE King and the 
felt hat Jor town and A Queen like nothing 
country wear. better than assembling 

their family round them. 
Small wonder this, when they have such an altogether 
charming family to assemble ! The Prince of Wales, 
despite the poor weather during his stay at Biarritz 
and the refusal of the sun to do his important part 
in the cure, is well again and perfectly fit, as he would 
probably express it. His Royal Highness thoroughly 
believes in the combination of healthy body and 
healthy mind. The establishment at Biarritz where 
he convalesced is one of the most completely equipped 
in the world, with baths and appliances for every 
kind of treatment. That for the Prince was simple, 
and occupied only a short time each day. He was 
out a great deal enjoying the breezes from the Atlantic, 
and taking, as his custom is, plenty of exercise. 
General Trotter, who is devoted to him, is a first- 
rate soldier and a good sportsman, although handi¬ 
capped by the loss of an arm, and the two men have 
much in common. 

IMncess Mary is becoming a very enthusiastic 
Yorkshire woman. Her visit to the textile show in 
connection with the Empire Exhibition was under¬ 
taken quite con amore. The Princess showed the 
keenest interest in the beautiful fabrics, and asked 


Solgardine, the famous weatherproof 
nuUerial sponsored by Burberrys, 
Haymarket, S.IP., has been used to 
build these two practical wraps for 
little people. {See page 764.) 


the season at Chesterfield House, 
but at Goldsborough Hall she is 
at home. Her hunters know her 
personally ; one is a beautiful grey 
given to her by Irish hunting 
women ; another is a bay, a present 
from the King; and Lord Lascelles 
has contributed generously to his 
wife's stud of hunters. Princess 
Mary is a keen horsewoman, and 
rides straight and well. She has 
some favourite dogs too, and in her 
love of animals and the country 
and sport she resembles her grand¬ 
mother. Queen Alexandra. Queen 
Victoria, although she never hunted, 
was a good horsewoman, and en¬ 
joyed riding even in the supremely 
uncomfortable clothing and the 
grotesque side-saddles in use in 
her time. 


The Countess of Ilchester has 
been presiding at meetings in the 
Conservative interest in Dorset¬ 
shire. Lady Ilchester, like her 
mother, the late Marchioness of 
Londonderry, is a keen observer of 


many questions as to how they were produced. In events and a very intelhgent poUtician. Her interest It is delightful to wear no collar and feel the neck 



in Dorsetshire is through Abbotsbury, a place which 
has been in the family for many centuries. There is 
the finest swannery there in England, and visitors to it 
are many and from all over the world. Lady Ilchester 
is very pleased with her daughter's engagement, and 
deUghts in the happiness of the fianc^. The wedding 
will probably take place during the season, either from 
Holland House or from Londonderry House, from 
which Lady Ilchester was 

§ herself married. Lord 

Ilchester, then Lord Stavor- 
dale, left his presents to 
the bridesmaids in a han¬ 
som-cab, and cabbie, a very 
honest man, had some little 
\ trouble in tracing him to 

return them. Holland 
\ House is very beautiful. 

M and a fine place for a big 

'1 reception, but London- 

j , derry Hduse is nearer the 

1 churches. 


The weather up to 
Easter gave no inspiration 
for the purchase of spring 
clothing; nevertheless, some 
wonderful confections 
graced the Easter holidays. 
It is a good testing-time 
for the modes of the middle 
classes — there are only 
middle classes nowadays— 
also, of course, the new 
poor ; but they have to 
make quite sure what is 
to last before they purchase, 
and can use the Easter 
holiday people as useful 
object lessons. It would 
seem that some of them 
had purchased new furs, 
as there was an epidemic 
of short coats in expen¬ 
sive peltry. A lady who 
was sunning herself in one 
of chinchilla, said to 
another similarly clad in 
ermine that it was posi¬ 
tively sickening to see 
people out in shabby furs 
that they had had all 
winter. The poor dear 
would not have been able 
to bear up at all had she 
known the number of 
winters those same old 


free and open. A rough coat collar, or one of fur, 
is not always pleasant next the skin. Soft furs are 
all right in this way, but are apt to convey smuts. 
The silk handkerchief is grateful to the touch, and 
also keeps the neck in nice condition. 

Hunting pictures are difficult to paint. There 
is something about a fast thing across country that 
is so electric as to be very hard to portray. Major 
Douglas Giles.who is a well-known painter of hounds 
and horses, has achieved notable success in a series 
of pictures of the Bramham Moor Hounds, of which 
Viscount Lascelles and his brother, Major the Hon. 
Edward Lascelles, are Joint Masters ; also of the 
Albrighton, of which Major Hickman is Master. 
'There are six pictures of each hunt, and looking at 
them one seems transported to the very scenes. No 
portraits are attempted, but the spirit and feeling 
of the thing is caught. The horses, hounds, and 
people in each canvas represent a close study of 
them at the covert-side, running across country, 
and seeking scent. The pictures also represent 
no end of close work ; but these things are as 
nothing when success over so difficult a task gives 
us the pleasure of pictures of hunting which con¬ 
vey to us the atmosphere and spirit of the sport, 
and, to. those who belong to the^ two hunts, what 
they know and love, 

'The Queen of Roumania, whom we know well 
over here, is an extraordinarily magnetic and fascinat¬ 
ing personality, in addition to being very good indeed 
to look at. Her mother, whom we remember best 
as the Duches.s of Edinburgh, believed in marrying 
her daughters young, and the Queen, eldest of the 
four, was Crown Princess of Roumania at the age 
of seventeen. The poet-Queen, Carmen Sylva, was 
her aunt-in-law, and was of a nature so different from 
the bright, energetic young Anglo-Russian Princess 
that the wonder is that they got on well together. 
In early days, the Queen loved driving and riding, 
and then motoring, and was often rather reckless 
in her methods. Later in Ufe she devoted time and 
study to art. She inherited her mother's love of 
architecture, and in her country palace the interiors 
designed by herself are very beautiful. She loves 
garden planning, and has helped by her artistic 
talents many of the pottery and embroidery industries 
of her adopted country. Recently Queen Marie 
has devoted her talents to a close study of Balkan 
poUtics, and has married one daughter to the King 
of Greece, whose exile she is seeking to terminate 
in favour of a triumphant return to his throne ; another 
is the wife of the King of the Serbs and Croats; and 
the third, as yet a schoolgirl, is said to be also designed 
for a Balkan throne. 


dot overchecked with smoke-grey makes the perfectly tailored furs had proved good com- Naturally, Queen Marie, whose mother was the 

I the left, and the long coat to match destined to be worn at race forters to their owners ! only daughter of a Tsar of All the Russias, does 

dngs. Sketched at Burberrys. {See page 764.) A number of blue hats not love the Bolshevists, who are now credited with 

appeared at Easter. Let us the design of taking Bessarabia from Roumania. It is 

low also her Royal Highness was hope that, hke the blue bird, they make for happiness. a cherished gain of the Great War, and will not be 

and spent a long time inspect- Anyway, they make a pleasant change after too many piarted with. The King and Queen of Roumania have 

Goldsborough is a real country red top-knots. Red is a popular colour, but one can the confidence of their people, and have already done 

Mary is essentially a home-loving have too much of it in dress, ais in politics. The so much for them that they believe they will accom- 

her public duties charmingly ; she bandanna-handkerchief craze shows no sign of abate- plish much more, which is. after all, a remarkably 

»s at the big parties she gives in ment. 'The truth is it suppUes a long-felt want. human way of looking at things A. E. L 
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WORLD OF MUSIC. 

THE COMING OPERA SEASON. 

N is, after all, going to be well supplied 
opera during the coming season. The old 
;ra Syndicate which used to flourish in the 
e the war, when Caruso and Tetrazzini were 
ief stars, has come to life again, and is to 
;on of Grand Opera at Covent Garden from 
lay 5, to Saturday, July 26. 

;n provided with a prelimi- 
f artists and with the names 
ras from which the reper- 
Syndicate still sticks to the 
rd, ripertoire —will be drawn, 
be whole, it is an excellent 

B. 

VS that the Grand Opera 
realises that public taste 
ed considerably during the 
'ears. The days are gone 
ason at Covent Garden was 
vent, and the music prin- 
excuse for Society gather¬ 
er in a display of the finest 
d jewels. Now it is the 
; matters, and you can fill 
rden any night in the week 
n, appreciative public if you 
thing first-rate to give them, 
interesting item in the re- 
T this season is the an- 
it of two complete cycles of 
‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen '* 
under the musical direction 
Walther. Those who have 
mate enough to hear any 
nich Festivab under Bruno 
direction will know what to 
(runo Walther is one of the 
ienced and capable of living 
mductors. and the standard 
lance reached at Munich during his regime 
the National Opera House there made the 
sdvals famous throughout Germany. The 
<vill begin with “ Das Rheingold " on Mon- 
), and the second on Tuesday, May 13. No 
ycle ” will be given. For the performance 
iValkure," " Siegfried," and " Die Gotter- 
g "—^the first two of which begin at 5 o’clock 
ist at 4.30—it has been arranged that a 
;rval of an hour and a half will take place 


after the first act. A number of leading foreign 
singers have been engaged, and in the Ust of artists 
for the Wagner operas Miss Florence Austral and 
Miss May Busby stand out as the only two British 
names. 

In addition to the " Ring,” " Tristan und Isolde ” 
is to be given, but not " Die Meistersinger.” There 
are, however, to be three Strauss operas—" Ariadne,” 
” Der Rosenkavalier,” and *' Salome,” which has 


ROYAL interest in a model hansom containing a child "NURSE" COLLECTING 
FOR THE POUND SCHEME; PRINCESS MARY, VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES AT THE 
INFANTS’ HOSPITAL IN VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER.—[PAXograp* by Aitken, Ltd.] 


not been heard in London for many years. The 
remainder of the repertory is to be Italian opera with 
one exception, and this exception is Mozart’s " Don 
Giovanni,” which, as usual, will be sung in Italian. 
This is probably the opera which music-lovers will 
welcome most. It seems an eternity since we have 
had an opportunity of hearing a really first-ra^e per¬ 
formance of this great masterpiece. We may not get 
it even now, but we must hope for the best. So far, 
the names of the Italian singers and conductors have 


not been announced, but I have the hope that the 
Grand Opera Syndicate intend to put the performance 
of " Don Giovanni ” into Bruno Walther's .hands. 
Those who have heard Bruno Walther's performances 
of Mozart at the beautiful little eighteenth-century 
Residenz Theatre in Munich know that he is almost 
the ideal man to conduct " Don Giovanni.” After all, 
though ” Don Giovanni ” is sung in Italian, it is 
a German, and not an Italiam opera. 

The list of Italian operas includes 
Verdi’s " Un Ballo in Maschera ”— 
musically one of the most delightful 
of Verdi’s works. Another attractive 
announcement is Verdi's " Macbeth.” 
These are the two most interesting 
of the Italian group, and I could wish 
that Verdi’s last, and in many re¬ 
spects finest, opera, ” Fabtaff,” had 
also been included. For this we could 
have dispensed with Puccini’s “ Manon 
Lescaut,” or with ” Madama Butterfly,” 
which has been played to death by 
the British National Opera Company. 

I also would gladly do without 
Puccini's ” Tosca,” and Wolf - Fer- 
rari’s ” I Gioielli della Madonna.” In 
place of them we might have had 
Rossini’s " Barber of Seville,” or, as 
Donizetti’s " Luda di Lammermoor ” 
is to be revived, why not have given 
us a Bellini revival—say, " Norma," 
or " La Somnambula,” which contain 
some exquisite gems of lyric melody ? 
Or we might have had another 
Donizetti opera, " La Favorita,” which 
contains some of Donizetti’s best 
music ; it would be far more interest¬ 
ing and attractive than these hack¬ 
neyed Puccini operas, and the ever¬ 
lasting ” I Pagliacci.” But while I 
am referring to Donizetti, I should 
like to suggest to Mr. Henry Hig¬ 
gins, or whoever is the responsible person <mi 
the Grand Opera Syndicate’s board of management, 
that in the forthcoming production of ” Luda di 
Lammermoor ” the soprano should sing the air in 
G major. ” Perchfe non ho del Vento,” which 
was spedally composed for introduction into 
the famous " Mad Scene.” I believe that ” Luda 
di Lammermoor ” will be a great success. It 
is absolutely unknown to the younger generation, 
and we are to-day much more appredative of thia 

^CoHtbnud tverUuf. 



ipoleon's Retreat from Moscow.” 

AjIicccK/ivm Mcusonicr'fiamouipKtMfcmtiicLoMMc. 





Quality in Whisky 

is more than age. 

Even the poorest spirit can become old, 
though never palatable. Whiskies put down 
for ageing must have quality from the very starts 
and must be blended with a scientific know¬ 
ledge of their influence, one upon another, 
in creating flavour. Special care in this 
direction gives outstanding character to 

Whisky 

Very old, and perfeedy blended. 

If you do not know where to obtain it locally, send us 
your cheque for £7 16s. Od. and we will forward a case 
of 12 bottles through our nearest Agents. 

ObtainabU from 

The Victoria Wine Co., Ltd., 12/20, Osborn St, E.i 

and at all then brandies. 

Sole Proprietors: BAIRD-TAYLOR BROS., 
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Four-Seater, price £285 


The 



Small Car 
of Quality.” 


TEN” 


Eoer since Us first introduction 'the Wolseley ** Ten ” has been 
universally recognised as the leader in the small-<ar class. The 
following are some of the points of superiority upon which its 
remarkable reputation is founded: 


The 

Springing 


The quarter elliptic suspenncm provides perfect 
comfort under the most adverse conditioDS. 
This is not (Mily due to the system adt^ed, 
but to the care vrith which the springs are designed and 
pr<qx>rtioiied to suit the exact wheelbase and of the car. 

You have only to try the Wolseley “Ten" over a really 
rough road to realise it is the best sprung car of its class. 


Efficient 

Brakes 


nted 


The Wolseley brakes are of our pato 
duplex type, exceedingly smooth and secure 
in operation. Owing to their sdentihc 
desi^ and accurate workmanship, the car cam be brought to 
rest in the minimum period without jar or strain on the driving 
mechanism—a fiKrtor which tends to greatly prolong the useful 
life of the car. 


Multiple 

Disc 

Clutch 


The multiple disc clutch, running in oil, 
which is fitted to the Wolseley “Ten," is 
undoubtedly the finest clutch fitted to any 
light car. No better clutch is fitted to any 
car however costly- It is gentle in action and smooth in its 
“ pick-up." It is splendid for traffic negotiation—slipping does 
not daunage it. The most inexperienced driver can manipulate 
it with certainty. It ensures maximum t]rre mileagct and 
minimum shock on transmission mechanism. 


Engine 

Efficiency 


The overhead valve motor is recognised as 
the last word in engine efficiency, every care 
having been taken to eliminate vibration and 
noise. Special patented arrangements are made to ensure 
that crankshaft deflectimi or torsimial vibration are not trans¬ 
mitted to the valve operating mechanism, resulting in a very 
efficient and “silky" performance. The electrical equipment 
is specially dengned for the engine, is of ample capacity, and 
extremely efficient. CXu* aim has been to put on an equipment 
which will give satisfactory and lasting pcriormance. 


Uniformly 

High 

Standard 


one supervision, 
uniformly high 


The steels and other compment metals are produced by the 
parent firm, Vickers Limited—the electrical equipment is 
produced 1^ an associated Vickers* Company, a^ the car 
is buik throughout in the wm-kshops of a single firm, under 
Only under such conditions is it possible to maintain the 
standard of quality that distinguishes every part of every 
Wolseley Car. 


Cw«bc«e N*. 20 pmt fttt. 

WOLSELEY MOTORS Ltd. 

(Prei^irtBW : Vidian I inilad) 

Adderley PSifi - - BIRMINGHAM. 


_WokeW Hmn. 

157. Piccadilly. W. 


Desalt: 

rOdki. 


FVicea. 

Tw»«aata - ■ • £25t 

Tvro-tealcr (wilk ttatter 

-I-- Md ftae 

laaoK.)- . - . £2b5 

Fon-Motar da da £215 

Two team do kne £325 

Fon-aealer de Inc £190 

Smtiac Model £495 
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c than we were company would probably be able to present us with 
some of the lighter Russian operas, which have never 
is come definitely been heard in London — such, for example, as 
turn its attention Tchaikovsky’s " Pique Dame,” and Rimsky-Korsa- 

pve us a French kov’s " The Snow-Maiden,” ” Mlada,” " Christmas 








HANDED OVER TO THE ARAB ARMY IN IRAQ ON THE OCCASION OF SIR 
FAREWELL: BRITISH GUNS IN THE MARCH-PAST. 



S. SIR lOHN SALMOND' 
AT THE 
le¬ 
mon Lescaut ”), " Le 
id ■' Werther.” These 
able for a beauty of 
feeling that is quite 
Itaban opera. There 
recent French operas 
hearing. A French 


I'S FAREWELL TO THE TROOPS IN IRAQ: ADDRESSING THE 
HANDING OVER OF BRITISH GUNS.—{PAo<o*r«/>*s by Sport ond 

Eve,” and " The Tsar’s Betrothed." Some of these 
Rimsky-Korsakov operas would have enormous suc¬ 
cess if they were well done. They have been very 
successful in Russia, while French and other musical 
critics who are famiUar with them write of them 
with enthusiasm ; but the only opera of Rimsky- 
Korsakov's known in this country is “ Coq d'Or.” 


In addition to 'the Grand Opera Syndicate’s 
season at Covent Garden, it is possible that the British 
National Opera Company may give a season of opera 
in EngUsh if it can find a suitable theatre. Then 
there is Mr. Barry V. Jackson, who is beginnini^ very 
tentatively with Mozart’s ” Cosi 
Fan Tutte " at the Regent 
Theatre, at the end of April, 
“ Cosi Fan Tutte ” is to be given 
two nights a week, with ” The 
Immortal Hour ” on the remain- 
a* nights; but, if it finds favour 

with the public, it will no doubt 
supersede ” The Immortal Hour.” 
®^'^*** Whether " Cosi Fan Tutte ” 

pleases or not will depend en¬ 
tirely upon the production. Al¬ 
though it is not one of Mozart’s 
-■ best-known operas, it is full of 

the most exquisite music, and 
- could not fail to draw if pro- 

JOHN SALMOND-S ^^® 

Mozart’s operas, it needs infinite 
pains taken in rehearsing, and 
quite exceptional singers. Wag- 
ner’s operas can make their effect 
shouted through voices little 
better than fog-horns; Mozart's 
cannot. A singer that can do 
justice to Mozart has reached 
\ the topmost pinnacle of his art; 

he has nothing more to learn. 
I ' Further, a perfection of ensemble 

1 ^ general musicianship and 

■ J ) ll polish are needed which are far 

* beyond the reach of the average 

conductor. For these reasons I 
. await Mr. Barry Jackson’s pro- 

- » - ductionof " Cosi Fan Tutte ” with 

considerable nervousness ; but we 
ARAB ARTILLERY must hope for the best, and trust 
: Geiwnii.] that Mr. Barry Jackson will be 

well served, for if ” Cosi Fan 
Tutte ” is a success, he will no doubt be encouraged to 
embark upon a season of light opera at the Regent 
Theatre. The extraordinary success of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan seasons shows that there is an enormous pub¬ 
lic for bght opera, and there would be no difficulty in 
finding half-a-dozen first-rate light operas to follow 
" Cosi Fan Tutte ” if necessary. W. J. Turner. 


The Cheapest & best 
way to cut your lawns 

is with a ‘GOVERNOR’ Patent Motor Lawn 
Mower. This remarkable 22-in. machine is sim¬ 
plicity itself—a boy can quickly learn to operate 
It and with it can do as much work as would be 
done b^ a large horse-drawn machine in the 
same time. The saving of time and the up¬ 
keep of a horse alone enables the ‘ GOVERNOR ’ 
to pay for its first cost—in but one season. 

Moreover, owing to the constantly high speed at which 
the revolving cutters rotate, the ‘GOVERNOR’ gives a 
finer and closer cut than is obtainable with any other 
machine either motor or ordinary. 
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THE SPIRIT IRRESISTIBLE 


The call of the sea may not be denied, and so with the charm of Dewar’s Whisky. 
As invigorating as the wands that blow from out of space, DEWAR’S, like a 
well-found ship, brings content; boundless and satisfying. 
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and Fancies. 


Hats of Lizard 
and Leather. 


dividing line between spring 
summer is so faint that the 
htful hats which are now 
idows will serve the purposes 
y. The trio cm this page are 
illustrations of the newest 
tudied in the salons of Gor- 
lace Road, S.W, The close- 
carried out in brown pedal 
quaint fans of tartan ribbcm; 
toque below is made of 
itin ribbon, the wide loops 
circular motifs of sequins, 
silettes, Bangkoks in lovely 
with beautiful scarves will 
^orringe's have a wonderful 
63s. upwards. Then useful 
liats in fine picot tagel straw 
'ds, expressed in every shape 
anating new hats of raffia 
bass are only £1 is. 


utilised by 
Fashion for hats, 
with equally success¬ 
ful results. These 
hats are simply idead, 
for country or sports 
wear, as they clean 
very easily and al¬ 
ways look distinc¬ 
tive. At Burberrys’, 
Haymarket, S.W., 
there are many attrac¬ 
tive examples, some 
plain, others faced 
with Idd, or a third 
variety is in leather 
bound with lizard. 
Another novelty to be 
seei> in these salons 
is the hats of butter¬ 
fly silk, which are 
the pro- 


Lizard skin made a triumphal 
d^but not long ago in the form 
of shoes, and now it is being 
Dame 


light 




This " chic " littU toque, sponsored by 
Gorringe's, is of reversible satin and 
moird ribbon, ornamented with motifs 
of glittering sequins. 


ver bia 1 
feather, 
and pre¬ 
sent the appearance of 
beautiful metal brocade 
The larger items of the 
wardrobe— i.e., travelling 
wraps, coats and skirts, 
and sports outfits of 
every description (some 
of which are pictured 
on page 758) are. of 
course, a speciahty of 
this firm, whose perfect 
tailoring is a byword. It 
must also be noted that 
Burberrys are making a 
special feature of coats 
and suits in their famous 
weatherproof material, 

Solgardine, for'children 
as well as grown-ups. 

A delightfully simple 
way of appreciating 


Spring and 
Summer Fashions. . 


to the full the many 
whims of this season's fashions is to 


study carefully the well-illustrated catalogue recently 
issued by Gooch's, Brompton Road, S.W. It will be sent 
gratis and post free to all who mention the name of 
this paper. There is a graceful coat of 
fine repp, cut with the fashionable 
tiered front, for 4^ guineas, in several 
shades ; and one of the new jumper 
suits in summerweight wool marocain, 
completed vrith demure Peter Pan 
cufis and collar, is only 15s. 6d. 
Well-cut over blouses range from 19s. 6d., 
destined to be worn with plain tailleurs, 
which are from 6 guineas ; and there 
is a delightful frock and cape of 
knitted wool and silk for 94s. 6d., 
completed with quaint pockets. Many 
pages of the catalogue are devoted 
to hngerie, shoes, and children's out¬ 
fits, so that the needs of the whole 
family may be com¬ 
fortably studied at 
one's leisure. 

Novelty of the 
Week. 

Practical tennis frocks 
of pure Irish hnen, 
adorned with pretty 
hemstitched designs, 
are obtainable for 28s. 
On application to this 
paper. I shall be 
pleased to give the 
name and address of 
the firm where they 
are available. 

Pretty Wrappers. 

Directly the warm 
weather arrives pretty 
wrappers are of topical 
interest, so no apology 
is necessary for draw¬ 
ing attention to those 
in the salons of Dickins 
and Jones, Regent 
Street, W. Much to 
be desired are those of Kanko cripe, which, although 
they are lined with Japanese silk, are 39s. 6d., while 
those of heavy Shantung are 33s. There is also an 
infinite variety of cotton erftpe kimonos for 12s. 9d. 


Quaint fans of tartan ribbon decorate the 
attractive toque of brown pedal straw above; 
while the becoming' cloche on the right is carried 
out in shaded feathers. Sketched at Gorringe's, 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 
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of fine Furniture, and Walnut was 
the favoured medium for the choicest 
pieces. The vog^ue for Walnut to¬ 
day adds special interest to Harrods 
period re-creations, so faithful in 
detail, and softly ^^lowing with mellow 
colour. They are quite moderate 
in price. 

A WALNUT SIDEBOARD 

{34lf71S) 

on cabriole legs, 5 ft. ivide, 2 ft. 

9 iyis. high, and i ft. 9 ins. deep. 
Five drawers fitted with wooden 
knobs. The delicate moulding and 
beautifully figured wood, polished 
to a rich mellow shade, make the 
whole a most rv 

attractive piece U U 


Those desirous of Furnishing really well, yet with- 
out undue disturbance of capital, may do so at 
Harris, under a System of Deferred Payments 
that is by far the most convenient of its kind. 
fVrite to-day for full details. 


HARRODS LTD 


LONDON SW 
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^OBACCO was unloaded at Broomielaw, on the Clyde, in the 17th Century, but it was 
not the perfect blend of the finest American and Oriental Tobaccos known to-day as 


G las6ow Mixture 

MILD, MEDIUM, FULL. 

^J.SMITH, GLASGOW. Qz 

P Hi6h*class^Ap6mia Ci^pettes.( Bouquet SizeO ML ^ 


F&J.SMITH, GLASGOW 

Manufactupeps of Hi^h-class'VAp^mia Ci^pettes.( Bouquet SizeO 

^Tonch 0/ the Imptrtal Toiaceo Co., (of Qnat Britain and IrtlanJ), Ltd. 
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"HE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


One of the chief uncertainties 
of car ownership is the cost of 
repairs and overhauls, which 
ary very considerably according to the ideas of the 
epairer and, it should in justice be said, to his know- 


Standardised 
Repair Charges. 


MOTORING IN ROB ROY’S COUNTRY: A 12~40-H.P. ALVIS CAR BESIDE 
THE LOCH AT INVERSNAID, WITH THE SNOW-CLAD MOUNTAINS OF 
' DUMBARTONSHIRE BEYOND. 

ledge of his business. Obviously, it is better to pay 
more for a satisfactory job than to go to a low-priced 
car-butcher who is gaining his experience at the 
cost of his customer. From time to time efforts 
have been made in the direction of standardisation 
of repair charges, but hitherto without much success, 
because it is manifest that in the case of one car 
the cost of renewing, let us say, a clutch-lining may 
be almost neghgible on account of the accessibility 
of that memter; while in another it may approach 
extravagance, because of the amount of time expended 
in getting at it. I have in mind an old-time car, and 
a very good one at that, in which the cost of a new 
clutch-spring was 3 s. 9 d., but the labour involved in 
fitting it meant a charge of about I ,"]—and that 
was before the war. I do not think, for these reasons, 
that it is possible to standardise repair charges 
generally ; but it ought to be easy for manufacturers 
themselves to lay down at least approximate costs 


in the case of their own cars. Of course, many of 
them practically do this in those cases where their 
cars are repaired in their own works ; but it has been 
left to that very enterprising concern. Morris Motors, 
Ltd., to issue a standardised list of such charges, 
irrespective of where the work is to be done. 

The hst covers seventy - nine detail jobs, 
each with its own price — which, 
it may be said, seems extra¬ 
ordinarily moderate. These prices 
are fixed, hard and fast, so far 
as concerns any authorised dealer 
in Morris cars; so the owTier of 
a Morris knows exactly what any 
particular job on his car is going 
to cost him. The example is one 
which 1 commend to other manu¬ 
facturing firms whose cars have a 
sufficient vogue to make possible 
similar standardisation. 

, . - The lead given 

America Follows , , 

England's Lead. , 

c-ngionu 3 American Oil 

Company and others in removing 
roadside signs in this country has 
had a far-reaching effect: fourteen 
States have now 
pledged themselves 
to abohsh highway 
bill-boards. Those 
who are familiar 
with the American 
highway will readily 
appreciate what this means, as road¬ 
side advertising in the United States 
was commencing to assume such 
proportions as to constitute a serious 
menace to the American country¬ 
side — even greater than in this 
country, where, if the movement to 
remove such signs is conscientiously 
observed, the public will in the near 
future be spared the annoyance and 
irritation of having glaring notices 
obtruding upon their vision when 
travelling through the coimtry. Why 
not put a heavy tax on all such 
disfiguring boards and hoardings 
in urban areas ? It might be 
made so high as to be practically 
prohibitive—which would be better 
still. 


... ... , For those people possessed of 

sentiment progress is often tinged 
on on eopen ^ith regret. Consequently, when 
the reconstruction of the West End of London, 
including the rebuilding of Regent F reet, the widen¬ 
ing of Glasshouse Street, and alterations to Warwick 
Street, were started after the war, many familiar 
landmarks of Old London vanished, to the chagrin 
of many Londoners. Perhaps no old haunt dis¬ 
appeared with more reluctance than the old eating- 
place of the literary and learned, the Sceptre, at 
5 , Warwick Street, which runs immediately behind 
Regent Street, The Sceptre was one of the last 
survivors of the many whimsical " chop-houses ” of 
literary and artistic associations. This eighteenth- 
century building was a well-knowTi hnk with the 
hterary giants of Queen Victoria’s reign, boasting 
among its customers Thackeray and Dickens, and 
later such notabilities as Augustus John, Epstein. 
Benson (the "Jubilee Plunger”), Frank Moran, 
G. K. Chesterton, and R. C. Woodville. It was here 
Dickens is said to have written part of the " Sketches 
by Boz." Those to whom the spot was familiar 
may be interested to hear of its reopening, not, it 
is true, as a chop-house to serve the " inner man,” 
but man in a different need—as a motor-car show- 
[Coniinutd cverltaf. 


NOT OLYMPIA, THOUGH IT LOOKS LIKE IT: THE ANNUAL MOTOR 
SHOW ORGANISED BY MESSRS. ROOTES, LTD., IN THEIR SHOWROOMS 
AT MAIDSTONE. 




Shopping 

becomes a joy if you can go in your own car. 
In a cosy "Standard” Saloon you are indepen¬ 
dent of weather; you escape all the inconveni¬ 
ences of ordinary travel. No trains to catch. 
No taxis ticking at the door. You can go when 
you like. So you shop in comfort and save 
money because you waste less time. 

The " Family Car ” suits all the members of 
the family. For daily journeys—long or short— 
it is always ready. 



Standard ” Saloons are made in two models 



—the 14 h.p. "Kensington” (as illustrated) at 

£450 

and the "Pall Mall” at ^^525. 

May we send you detailed particulars.^ 


STanaard 

Light Cars: 11 h.p. & 14 h.p. 


Other Models from £2^. 
Dunlop Tyres. 


Tk* Suadaed Motor Co., Ltd., Covontir 
LomOom Skowtoom, : 49 Pol MoU. S.W.i 


" SfyU at 
a price you 
can afford." 



The noiseless glide of the Swift at all spe^s and whatever 

S ower its engine is exxrting is a feature which delights every 
wift owner. Luxurious motion is realised to the full in the 
1%4 Swift models. They will give years of strenuous, 
trustworthy service at the lowest possible cost. 

MODELS AND PRICES: 

10 h.p. 2-teater with Dicker fOQC 

or ‘•Chummy” Model - 12 h.p. 2/3..eMer - - Zl«J09 

£285 £395 


** Chummy 

10 h.p. J-Coup< Cabriolet 

Write for a coPy of our Art Catalogue. It contains complete infor¬ 
mation of the whole Swift range and is profusely illustrated. 
Manu/acturen ; 

SWIFT OF COVENTRY, LIMITED, COVENTRY. 

SHOWMOOSS AND SEKriCB DEEOTS: 

,3a. 135, Long Acre, London, W.C.t. 15-17. Sooth King St., 

Dublin ; aiw at Glasgow, Birmingham & Manchester. 


360 
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Dodge Brothers Saloon 


Dodge Brothers Saloon is an ideal family 
car for the owner drivejr. The unusual 
roominess and comfort of the interior are 
matched by graceful lines and handsome, 
dignified appearance. 

Every part is easily accessible. Adjust¬ 
ments, seldom needed, are readily made. 
The grease gun system of chassis lubrica¬ 
tion is simple, clean and efficient. The 
silent starter is unfailing in action. 

Power, speed and unusual flexibility on 
top gear are guaranteed by the dependable 
24-35 H.P. Dodge Brothers engine, which 
is fitted with Lynite pistons. 

Purchase by instalments can be arranged. 
Write for particulars to Dodge Brothers 
(Britain) Limited, Stevenage Wharf, 
Fulham, kw.6. Tel.; Hammersmith 2510. 


The First Cost is Practically the Last 


£495 



Cheddar Cjortje 
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room. Although the outward appearance has been 
altered, the old features have been retained. A 
lease of the greater part of the building has been 
secured by Messrs. N. L. K. Easton, Ltd., authorised 
London dealers for Messrs. General Motors' products— 
that is to say, Buick, Chevrolet, and Oakland cars. 

The Shell Company announce 
that their Super-Shell motor oil, 
the success of which in motor¬ 
racing and aviation events has 
been without precedent, is now available to the general 
public, and is being sold in “ golden ” cans at leading 
garages throughout the country. It is claimed that 
Super-Shell oil represents as great an advance in 
motor lubrication as did the four-cylinder engine 

in motor design, the electrical equipment in car 
lighting and starting, or the advent of four-wheel 
brakes. It embodies important new’ properties, 

recently developed in the Shell laboratories, which, 
it is submitted, assure more power, better acceleration, 
lower petrol-consumption, and easier starting. The 
Shell Company have published a “ Lubrication 
Guide,” which every motor-owner should possess. 
A copy \.ill be sent post - free upon application 
to Shell-Mex, Ltd., Motor (^Is Department, Shell 
Comer, Kingsway, W.C.j. 


A Useful 
Lubrication 
Guide. 


Gw3rnne 

Catalogue. 


Clothed in an attractive blue 
cover, a new list descriptive of 
Gwynne cars has been issued. 
In the first part the famous ” G. 8 ” is described in 
admirable detail, with suitable illustrations ; the 
specification is a useful bit of summary, showing at 
a glance points required for ready reference ; and 
the section is completed with a brilliant list of successes 
in various competitions. Part two is devoted to the 
“ G. 14 ,” and, though less elaborate, is still very 
informative. Two models are available, and front- 
wheel brakes can be fitted as an extra. Copies may 
be obtained from all Gwynne agents, a steadily 
increasing band; or from the manufacturers. Church 
Wharf, Chiswick, W. 4 . The new 8 -h.p. four-seater, 
with folding seat and full equipment, has impressed 
all who have seen it. 


Sunbeam Marine 
Successes. 


The Grand Prix for ij-litre 
boats at the recent Cannes motor- 
boat race meeting was won by 
Mr. Gordon Bolton’s British boat. Miss Empire II., 
propelled by a Sunbeam-Talbot-Darracq engine. In 
the kilometre race for ij-litre boats, the winner was 


Captain Woolf Barnato's Ardenrun II., which is 
fitted with a Sunbeam engine. This was a very 
strenuous race, both the Italian and one of the French 
boats failing to finish the course because of the rough 
sea. In the ten - kilometre race on the following 
day, Ardenrun If. was .second. W. W. 



ORGANISER OF THE EMPIRE BALL; MISS OLGA 
NETHERSOLE, THE WELL-KNOWN ACTRESS. 

Miss Olga Nethersole is Hon. Organiser of the Empire Ball, in 
aid of the People’s League of Health, to be held on April 30 at 
The Hill, Hampstead (lent for the occasion by Lord Leverhulme). 
There will be a Costume Pageant, with prizes for the best costumes 
illustrative of the British Empire. The King is the Patron of 
the People's League of Health, and the ball is under the 
immediate patronage of the Prince of Wales and the Duke and 
Duchess of York.—[Photograph by Claude Hams.] 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 

“OUR NELL* AT THE GAIETY. 

T is an odd thing to say of a piece which has Nell 
Gwynne for heroine, but the strong point of 
the Gaiety’s new musical plav, " Our Nell,” is cer¬ 
tainly not its humour. There ar<’ other recom 
mendations, of course. Its librettists, its lyric- 
writer, its composers are as British as its leading 
character. Its VV'hitehall and Chelsea scenes are 
made gay with colour. Its score, to which both 
Mr. Fraser Simson and Mr. Ivor Novello have con¬ 
tributed, is pleasantly tuneful, and can boast a 
patriotic ditty, " Our England,” which is sure to 
take the town by storm. There is an excellent cast 
of actors, quite apart from vocalists. Finally, out 
of consideration for the feelings of Miss Jose Collins’ 
host of admirers, who would be ver>' unhappy were 
their favourite asked to represent a character of 
dubious virtue, Mr. Ixniis Parker has subjected Nell 
Gwvmne to a whole pail of whitew’ash. But as tliis 
Nell sings admirably, and looks a handsome, saucy 
creature, who care.s—at the Gaiety ? Miss Collins 
is unsparing of effort ; she has good vocal help from 
Mr. Robert Michaelis ; Mr. Arthur Wontner realises 
to perfection the popular idea of Charles—really not 
over-merry a monarch ; and there is a most telling 
little sketch of a crippled soldier supplied by Mr. 
Reginald Ikich. If Mr. Walter Pa.ssmore and Mr. 
Miles Malleson supply rather mild comic relief at 
present, they are not to blame. Fun, it seems to have 
been argued, was a.ssurcd with the engagement of 
two first-rate comedians. This is not enough, how¬ 
ever ; the sooner .Mr. Passmore and his colleague are 
called in to collaborate with the authors, the better. 

“CARTOONS.” AT THE CRITERION. 

Every lover of sport and devotee of humour reserves 
a warm comer in his heart for Tom M’ebster ; and, 
as each year’s great sporting events come round, 
we turn to his caricaturps, sure that he will find some 
fresh matter for fun. In print they are in their right 
place : their charm being their economy of line, and 
their delicate suggestion of the grote.sque. Trans¬ 
ferred to the stage they suffer somewhat, used as 
the stuff of a revue. They have to be over-elaborated 
and there is the possibility of having too much of a 
goo<l thing. Still, a ” Tom Webster ” revue is cer¬ 
tainly something of a novelty, and " Cartoons " F 
not wholly dependent on the inspiration of the car¬ 
toonist. Miss Cicely Debenham is, as u.sual, full of 
vivacity ; and Mr. Morris Harvey does good service, 
both as collaborator and as actor. 


THE SUPREME 

=SUNBEAM== 

Cars of fine Quality 

No one who has driven a Sunbeam car equipped with 
Sunbeam lour-whecl brakes will ever—willingly—go back 
to a car which is braked through the rear wheels only. 
The introduction of four-wheel brakes, of such proved 
reliability as those incorporated in the Sunbeam system, 
is one of the most progressive steps in the history of auto¬ 
mobile design. 

The long experience which made pouible the introduction 
of these wonderful brakes is reflected in every detail of 
Sunbeam design and has made the Sunbeam what it is 
to- 4 ay—the Car Supreme. 





tKc 12/30 k.p. filled with four-wKeel brmkea. 
24/70 k.p. fitted with Servo operat^ four-wkecl 
brake*. Otker model* witk braking *y*teni as 
described above (six brake* in all). 

Price* of complete car* from £S70 to £1.625 


HE SMNBEAM MOTOR CARGO., 1.TD. 

Ml Ofte..WOLVERHAMPTON 

doa Sbowroom. ..d Esport Dept 12. PRINCES STREET. HANOVER SQUARE. W.l 

Ticketler Skowroomi 106. DEANSGATE 



“ ELIX). kiddies I All ready for ■ joy-ride ? Where *• 
Mother? GettiaS oat the rugs I Run along and tell 
ber um to bother, you’ll all be warm enough in the 
SINGER behind those sidesereens. No need to wrep up. 
Yes, old man ! The' kiddies love the oeri they look forward 
to e run with us, and no wonder. It bring* the colour to 
their ebecks. and as for appetites, well. 1 think they Ml 
cat us out of house and home. W'e’'re all going in the 
SINGER on our summer holidays in July, ocmis no more 
than rail and infiaitcly nioer. No tear* this year t As 
ysMi know, I haven't got a mint of money, but I came to 
the eoncinsion that I could afford motoring with a 
SINGER. 1 had ample proof of that from the A^nt. 
She’s a car with a name, sound, reliable, plenty of 
power and plenty of room for five of us—and most 
important of all. very' economioel. I averegc 35 to 
40 m.p.g. regularly, and with a reputation like the SINGER 
I don I anticipetc any repair bills. 'That’s what a family 
man like me has to consider. An optimist oan always 

hope for the best, but I reckon 1 assared it by sclcoiing 

a SINGER. 'This is the 10 h.p. ’De l.axc * Four-Seater 

Model at K235. you couldn’t get a better family ear at 

anywhere near the price. In fact their whole range of 

models stand supreme for value. 'There’s thc’Populer’ 

Two-Seater, with diefccy sect, for £200; or if you want a 

closed ear, there’s the Weymanu Saloon at £275. the 

most sronderful value 1 ’ve ever seen.’’ 

Here’s a Singer to suit every taste, 
lo h.p. Popular Two-Seater, £too. lo h.o. Popular Four-Seater, 
lo h.p. I>c Luie Iwo-Seater. lo h.p. lie Luic 

Four-Seater, to h.p. .Saloon vVevmann Bo«l\, £i7S. 

IS h.p. .Six-Cylinder Four/F'ive .Sealer. 4,s<x>. Rotax LiKhtiiig and 
Starting Equipment. .Ml .Singer Car* can be purchased on 
Deferred Payments through any .Singer Agent. Illuiitrated 
Catalogues and full particular* sent with pleasure. 

SINGER & CO. LTD.. C O V K N I )< Y. 

London Shownutms; 17, Holborn Viaduct. E.l . 1. 
London .Service Itepot: York Works, Hrew- RJ.. HolUmay, N. 

The Sfory of the Singer im alwaym 
a Story of Satiefaction. 
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Arc you burning to 
acquire u car . . . . 
and holding back ? 
If so you have pro 
bably not explored 
the possibilities. 


^^ink it over a^aint 


Why delay getting your Car? Is it wise 
to pay the purchase price outright? It is 
unnecessary to disturb your investments 
.... a much wiser business arrangement 
is to pay for it out of income. 

The General Motors plan of deferred pay¬ 
ments, exclusive to their own clients, is 
simple, dignified and economical. You 
can obtain a Buick-4 “ Majestic ” Tourer 
for £122:16:0 down, the balance being divi¬ 
ded into 12 monthly payments of £24 :8:0 

The world-wide goodwill of Buick is based 
on the efficiency and reliability of the 
Buick valve-in-head engine, added to which 
is the security of the Buick Four-Wheel 
Brakes. The Buick equipment is complete, 
which means that nothing conducive to 
your comfort on the road has been omitted. 

Four-cyl. models from £395—£585 
Six-cyl. models from £480—£865 

GENERAL MOTORS, LTD., The Hyde, Hendon, N.W. 9 


/ 



OF GENERAL 

Your local Buick dealer will |(ive you full par¬ 
ticulars of the General Motors plan of deferred 
payments and will demonstrate the merits of 
the car. Write for his nHmc and address. 
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ftartmenl shtmld be 
Strand, W.C.2. 
o. 3927 speaks of 
ige to say, missed 
t might, however, 
evcrsal of the con- 
and the problem 
That is, at least, 

ly familiar with all 
<et, as far as we are 
led which goes back 

sorry to find, almost 
rer of yours we have' 
' 8th (b^omes Kt and 

your very kind and 
ive overmarcbed your 

It is alwa>’s a pleasure 
rds solutions, you are 
stray in No. 3925 gave 
iw York Congress must 
.lat we have seen of the 
iS imaginable, 
y unpublished problems, 

>blem you submit is too 
)re elaborate compositions. 
Hill (Melbourne), R B N 
d C C W Sumner (Childon), 
lorted upon in due course. 


ed a chess-player who can 
game, it has possessed many 
jtation, and, in the person 
B fame has travelled far and 
ebration of its fortieth anni- 
ais work, the volume contain- 
)pgaver”) is now before ns. 

to the Bohemian school of 
ions count for so much, and 
Je. The con^uence is that 
.»n uninteresting key, followed 
love; but with surprising final 
task to discover how the mate 
. Scheel's genius cannot always 
and he occasionally gives us a 
g point of a solution; but his 
ating nets cannot be repressed, 
that he must be judged. The 
Bsentative of Bohemian influence 
1 the possessiou of every student 
e times. A word must be said 
Dook. To a Scandinavian intro- 
inslation is appended, while the 
1 clearness, and the editing is of a 
credit on Mr. C. C. Christiansen, 
le outward form of the work. 


Solution or PaoButu No. 3928.— By E. G. B. Barlow. 

WHITE BLACK 

1. R to R 5th Anything. 

2. Mates accordingly. 

Another pleasing two-mover which has earned many compliments 
from our solvers. From a critical point of view, iu weakness is that 
the R at R sq has obviously no tunctions where it stands, and there¬ 
fore must be played somewhere. The rest too quickly loUows. 


PROBLEM No. 3930.—By T. K. Wigan. 
BLACK. 



White to play, and mate in two moves. 


Correct Solutions of. No. 392* received from R W Hill (Mel¬ 
bourne) ; of No. 3925 from F B Hortou (Seattle), and H Heshmat 
(Cairo) ; of No. 3926 from Joseph T Bunting (Secane, Pa., U.S.A.) ; 
of No. 3927 from Rev. A D Meares (Baltimore), Herve Bourbeau 
(Montreal), Arthur Elsoii (Boston, U.S.A.), Joseph T Bunting 
(Secane), and John Ransford (Ontario) ; and of No. 3928 from 
M E Jowett (Grange-over-Sands), F J Fallwell (Caterham), H Burgess 
(St. Leonards-on-Sea), Rev. W &:ott (Elgin), Miss D Gale (Thornton 
Heath), E M Vicars (Norfolk), A Edmestou (Worsley), Councillor 
J T Palmer (Church), and L W Cafferata (Newark). 

Correct Solutions of No. 3929 received from J P Smith (Crickle- 
wood), C H Watsou (Masham), H W Satow (Bangor), and L W 
Cafferata (Newark). 

Owing to holiday arrangements, we had to go to press before 
the usual batch of solvers’ letters had come to hand. They will 
all be acknowledged in our next issue. 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 

Game played in the International Masters’ Tournament, at New York, 
between Seflor Capablanca and Dr. Lasker. 


[Queen's Pawn Opening.) 


WTiiTE (Sr. C.) black (Dr. L.) | 

1. P to Q 4th K Kt to B 3rd 1 

2. P to Q B 4th P to B 3rd 

3. Q Kt to B 3rd P to Q 4th 

4. P takes P 

With the apparent intention of 
simplifying the game. 

4. P takes P 

5. Kt to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd 

6. B to B 4th P to K 3rd 

7. P to K 3rd B to K 2nd 

8. B to Q 3rd , Castles 

9. Castles ' K Kt to R 4th 

10. B to K jth P to B 4th 
Better than P to B 3rd, but 

creating a certain element of weak¬ 
ness ill Black’s centre that makes 
itself felt a little later on. 

11. R to B sq Kt to B 3rd 

12. B takes Kt P takes B 

13. Kt to R 4th K to R sq 

14. P to B 4th R to Kt sq 

The open file with its oppor¬ 
tunities of attack is perhaps rightly 
seized, but the cost begins to show 
itself in the King’s uncomfortable 
position. 

15. R to B 3id B to Q and 

16. R to R 3rd B to K sq 

17. P to R 3rd R to Kt 2nd 

18. R to Kt 3rd R takes R 

19. P takes R R to B sq 

20. K to B 2nd Kt to R 4th 

21. Q to B 3rd Kt to B 5th 


WHITE (Sr. C.) black (Dr. L.) 

22. Q to K and Kt to Q 3id 

23. R to K R sq Kt to K 5th (ch) 

24. B takes Kt B P takes B 
White is now left with the 

theoretic inferiority of two Knights 
again.st twi> Bishops; while, on 
the other hand, he h.TS in com¬ 
pensation a well-contained posi¬ 
tion, either for attack or defence. 

25. Q to Kt 4th .P to B 4th 

26. K'Kt ukesP 


An une.\pected, but perfectly 
sound, sacrifice, for which he 
obtains more than an equivalent 
in material and attack. 


26. P takes Kt 

27. Q takiis P P to K R 4th 

28. P to K Kt 4th R to B 3rd 

29. P to Kt 5th K to Kt sq 

30. Kt Ukes Q P B to B 2nd 

31. Kt tks B (ch) Q Ukes Kt 

32. P to K Kt 4th P Ukes P 

33. Q to R 7th (ch)K to B sq 

34. R to R 6th B to Kt sq 

35. Q to B 5th (ch) K to Kt 2nd 

36. R Ukes R P takes R 

37. K to Kt 3rd Q to K 3rd 

38. K takes P Q Ukes Q (ch) 

39. K Ukes Q and wins. 


Black’s Bishop can make no 
fight against White’s three surplus 
P^wns; and, although the game 
lasted a few more moves, it might 
fitly have ended here. 


The Underboar pipe always appeals to smokers, 
because of its very simple system whereby it is cleaned 
in a moment by withdrawing the plunger and wiping 
it—thus guaranteeing a pierfectly dry pipe. The 
proprietors have been for some time endeavouring 
to discover a means of absolutely preventing the 
condensation of nicotine on the plunger. They have 
now succeeded in doing this, and the. new Underboar 
is as near perfection as it can be. It is made by 
Messrs. F. Charatan and Sons, Ltd., 146, Minories, E.i, 
a firm of over fifty years’ reputation. 


irdon- 
t Racer 



Streamlining was an unknown. art in 
racing car design of 20 years ago, as 
may be gathered from the accompany¬ 
ing sketch of the Wolseley “ Beetle ” 
built for the historic Gordon-Bennett 
contests. 

Nor had taxation, as in these days, any 
influence on engine size; for the bore 
of the “Beetle’s” four cylinder power 
unit measured no less than 153 milli¬ 
metres ! 

It developed 50 b.h.p. at 850 revolutions, 
which contrasts strikingly with the 
5,000 or 6,000 revolutions per minute 
common in racing cars of to-day. Its 
maximum pace was 68 miles an hour. 


Two of these cars took part in the 1905 
Gordon-Bennett in^ France, finishing 
8th and 11th—the faster of the two 
driven by the late Hon. C. S. Rolls, 
averaging 40.4 miles an hour. 

Fuel was a less potent factor in securing 
high speeds in the early days of motor 
racing than now, when engines are .so 
finely balanced and tuned that only the 
very best of petrol must be used. 

That is why racing men prefer “BP,” 
which contributed materially to the 
success of the two winners in the last 
200 miles race at Brooklands. 

For power and speed use “BP”—the 
British Petrol. 



BritistbPeiroIeum GJtj 2ZFencliuiThSf.Lin()anE C3» 

Distributing Orgsni^ion of the 

ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD. 


77te British Petrol 


The ideal pure •wool 
Sock for Men 
Lovala c Greys 


A Sniff Relieves 
Headache. 

Clou 

SoU ManufaetTSn G. F. 



Removes 
Dandruff, 

. 

.lELmoma:. 

St Co.. OBbornw Werlm. King’B Cro—. Lonilon. N.7. 
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CHOCOLATES 

2(1. Chocolate Marshmallows 
A very delicious Confection 


A New, yet Seasoned 
Pipe Every Day 

P RACTICALLY speaking, that is what the smoker of 
an Underboar Pipe enjoys, for his pipe is always perfectly 
cool and clean. With the Underboar it is impossible for a 
foul wet plug of tobacco to accumulate at the bottom of the 
bowl, or for any bitter nicotine moisture to be drawn up 
into the smoker’s mouth. The diagram shows you why. 


PRICE 


NOTE: Withdraw and wipe the plunger before tapping 
• out the ash. 

The Underboar is made of selected thoroughly seasoned 
old Algerian bruy^re, beautifully grained, in 50 shapes. 

Any pipe exchanged if it cracks or burns. 

Obtainable at all the beit tobaceonhts. If you haoe 
any difficulty write for catalogue of ihapes to — 

F. CHARATAN & SON, LTD., 

146, Minories, London, E 1 

American Diitributor : SAMUEL GORDON, 95, Madison Avenue, New York 


lOOO MILES 


UP THE 


AMAZON 


Of course he’s Proud! 


S O are CAVANDERS — 
Imag^ine the pride of a firm 
making- only good Tobaccos for 
150 years ; jiride reflected in the 
careful choice of the matured 
golden Leaf, the perfect extrac¬ 
tion of the stalk, and the per¬ 
fectly made Cigarette. 

-Yet- 

ARMY CLUBS have something 
more — pure Ribbed Riee paper 
uncontaminated with Bronze 
Powder or Printers’ Ink make 
ARMY CLUBS the Health 
Cigarette. 

CA VANDFRS say- 

Don’t smoke /nA-Smoke— 

THE HEW 


Cavander’s 

Army Club 


Cig2krettes 

10 for 7id. 20 for 1/3 


Cavanders, Ltd., Manchester and London. 

The Firm of Three Centuries. Established 1775. 


•CT ADJUSXABLE I 

r nJ vj 1 RESX - GHAIR I 

AN IDEAL EASY CHAIR THAT CAN BE INSTANTLY CHANCED s 
A SEMI OR FULL LENGTH COUCH. 

Simply press a button and 
the back declines or auto¬ 
matically rises. Release 
the button and the back 
is instantly locked. 

The sides open outwards, 
affording easy access, 'llie 
Leg Rest is adjustable to 
various inclinations, and 
when not in use it sli<Ies 
under the seat. 


IN AN OCEAN LINER 


TARE 

As these Cruises 
travelling public, 
the sailings by 
alternate month from 

ks. - ’ 


popular with the 
decided to continue 

BRAND^every 


k 

AutMialic 

A^stjUe 

Back. 


BOOTH 

.AOELPHI TERRACE 
LONDON. 


LINE 

CUNARD BUILDING 
LIVERPOOL. 


CatalacM 

a ef 
A 4 )«<t>kk 
Chain 
Part FrM. 


171, I 
NEW BONO ST.,| 
LONDON, W.l. I 
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ICElESTINSf 


ILLUSTRATFO LONDON 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


HALLS DiSTEMgEB 


■THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS' 


THE OIL-BOUND WATER PAINT. 

For new or old homes ! 


There i* uo decoration to compare 
^ with Hair# Distemper in artistic beauty, 
afcgl or in the practical advantages it offers 

Decoration with Hall’s Distemper in place of 
wallpaper will so freshen up the “old home ’ as 
to give all the benefits of a change to a new one. 
Sole Manufaclurers; 

Sissons Brothers & co., ud., Hull and London. ^ 


THE LONG LIFE BATTERY 


The EXIDE BATTERY that starts 
and lijjhts your car so perfectly 
to-day, has taken thirty years of 
patient research to bring it to its 
present highly efficient state. 

It is not a “ mushroom " growth, 
but the successful termination of 
a constant endeavour to find the 
BEST means of storing energy 
on your car. 

If. and when, a better battery is 
made, it will be an EXIDE. 


ChUdhood 


Hundreds of weak, fragile, 
nervous children could be 
made well and strong if 
their parents only realised 
the splendid building • up 
power of Dr. CasselTs 
Tablets. 

Mrs. A. Marsh, of Hanging Bank, Ids Hill, nsar 

Ssvtnoaks, says : "1 am writing to thank you for 

the bepeht my little girlie derived from Dr. 
Cassell’s Tablets. She had been under treatment 
for nearly three months, and was given up. In¬ 
deed we were told that she had only three days 
to live. She was a mere skeleton. But I felt I 
would not give in without a final struggle, so I 
gave her Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, and after the second 
or third dose she sat up and ate bread and milk. 
Now to see her you would not believe she had 
been so terribly ill. She has a fat, healthy little 
face. 1 wish you could see her, then you would 
understand me thanking you so much." 


Take Dr. CaeeelTa Tablet a for 

NtrvMn Nesdadw 

•rtaMawa Auwm 


THE COMFORT ROUTE 


NEW YORK 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Dr. Casseirs 

Tablets 


LAUSANNE—OUCHY. 

HOTEL MEURICE 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
AND PACIFIC LINES 


I Home Pf>ic«, 1/3; Family 8lxe, 3/.. 

Sold by Cheaiists and Stores throughout the 


LONDON AtkotK Howe, Moer^ B.Ca, * hmme 
Hoom. Codaput Sucei, S.W.I. 
LIVERPOOLOotec. HlK.tllNGHAM iiiCalmore Rc 
MANCHESTER 5 Albm S<|. 
GLASOOV 115 BtKlwMn Sl 
SOVTHAMrrON RJM.ST B>ldM^ 


DINARD, BRIHANY 

THE AU-THE TEAR-ROUNO 
RESORT. 

8 hours troin .'xiuthampton. 

The moat r>iujble climate. 
The. Mio.t rtatonable terma. 
Apply for araaom Krm, 
(July Sept. I 

CRYSTAL HOTEL »»»• incl. from 3; fr. .about 6/.L 
MKHELET HOTEL incl.. fr om jw o ',-,fr. (a bout >/ •)• 


NICE. 

ASTORIA 


COMpanYIT? 

196. York Ro ad. Kin c^s Cross. N. 

CARPETS SHAMP OOED. CARPETS DYED. 

COLLECTION AND DELIVERY FREE. 


Best comfort -Large garden. En pension 
from 43 to 75 frs. Eirst-class Cuisine. 

A. I HKING. 


IS YOUR HAIR UNRULY? 


If so, just try ANZORA. You 
will not be troubled any longer 
with unruly or untidy hair, because 
.ANZORA is the finest preparation 
in the world for keeping the hair 
neat and tidy all day. It is clean, 
easy to use, and delicately perfumed. 

Anzora Cream for greasy scalps and 
Anzora Viola for dry scalps. Sold by 
Chemists, Hairdressers, Stores, in 1, 6 
and Z/6 (double quantity) bottles. 


and correct errors ol 
diet by always 


THE FRENCH NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 

bMrc ud I—ati t « h cUhT ^io« ol th« h.cf. 

v xc Mfsr - osz.ES'X’zxva 

I now r>riUrly la^ed «k 1 cmi be oUei^d el Ml H«el^ 

Cmot. Cbemialt, Sloret, &c 

WboleMie Asenit : 

WrM a Rayle. LK. RweaWWH. 4 S. BeUedire ReU.Leadea.SI. I 

rw-. r THERMAL EST ABI.ISHMRNT. 

OpcarramMaynnOctohar. C4sifM>--Colf—Tennifr~Motoring, etc. 


MASTERS THE HAIR 

Anaora Perfumery' Co., Ltd., 

WilUsdeu Laue, Umdoti, S.WjS. 

REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 
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C. 18.—Charming and dainty 
Embroidered Lingerie 
Frock. 

Price 8 Gns. 


C. 17.— The new Check 
Cotton Crepe as Gown 
in many colourings. 


52/6 


C, 21.—Dainty Summer 
Frock, made in Printed 
Crepe Georgette. 

Price 6i Gns. 


C. 22.—The new dainty 
Check Cotton Crepon, 
made in many colour¬ 
ings. 

Price 52/6 


C. 16—Inexpensive Embroidered 
Cotton Georgette Gown, suitable 
for stout figures and O.S. sizes. 
Charmingly embroidered in Self 
colours. 

Price 4 Gns. 


WtWLLANDS 

Correct Modes for 
the Gentlewoman 

W'HEN shopping at Woollands one is 
in company with the best-dressed 
section of the refined and fashionable 
world, and one can shop with confidence 
that in the excellent selection offered 
everything is in 
the best taste 
and the last de¬ 
cree of fashion 
for the well- 
dressedwoman. 


VISIT WEMBLEY. 


WOOLLAND BROS., LTD., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.l. 




This Fashionable Cape h.is l)een designed and carried out ty jay’s, o* Regent 
Street, in fancy reversible vicuna in a dark tone of iron grey, with wliite-grey- 
and-biack plaid on reverse. It is destined for motoring as well as for country 
wear in general. Attention must be drawn to the clet’er manner in which it wraps 
over in front, thereby affording ample protection to the chest. Price 9 Gns. 


Jay’s • Spring -Fashions 

T he Directors of Jays Ltd. have the honour to 
invite their Patrons to view the Special Display 
of Fashions now being held in the Salons of 
the Company. 

All the latest productions from the most exclusive Paris 
Houses—together with Jay’s own distinctive creations— 
are being shown. They include the newest ideas in 
Gowns for all occasions, Mantles, Tailor-made Coats and 
Skirts, Tea Gowns, Millinery, Lingerie, Hosiery, Gloves— 
indeed, the latest styles for everything m feminine apparel 


Jay’s Illustrated Brochure “ La Grandk I’oilettk " post free on request. 
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Isofsuch^ 

O ufsFandin^ 

QUAUTY 


Qamages are at Wembley 
with a T^emai koble Exhibit 
of Sports Goods. if 
Come and see. us at 
the Palace o f Industry 


Write for ILLUSTRATED 
SPORTS CATALOGUE. 

Tfhe most remar liable 
Book published on Sport, 
post free. 


yoiir SiimmerWireless 4 

Installed TREEi^rS 


If you are interested in 
adding the pleasures of 
Wireless to your home 
this Summer, send for 
a copy of “ Music from 
the Skies." This FREE 
illustrated brochure de¬ 
scribes the world’s most 
wonderful Wireless 
Equipment, which is in¬ 
stalled for you by our 
expert staff free of cost 
in any part of the 
Country. Just your 
name and address on 
a postcard. That’s all. 


Still the W^orld’s Preir 

There is only one “ Gamages ’ - 
where the customer knows he or ; 
Value and Satisfaction ; be att 
Sport ; be certain of getting an) 

K 5 for the Season, 

:ket 

NIS 
LS 

QUET 

MINTON 
PING 
TING 

yVwalbl 

:^MAGE 


CRAPESHU 


The Perfect Shoe for the Tennis PI 
abidute foot comfort in the hardeit game, 
or Grau Courti. Solei of lightweight vulc 


Club Coloui 


Blazers 
Speciality. 


HEAD OFFICE: 

80, DUDDEN HILL LANE, DOLLIS HILL, N.W.IO 

(Willesden 3617 and 3618 ). 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 
Street, Oxford Street, Londc 
(Gerrard 1146). 


LONDON DEPOT; 
tne s Court, Dean St.. Soho, W. 1 
(Oerrard 1146.) 


A. W. GAMAGE, Ltd., HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.l 

_CHEAPSIDE HOUSE-BENETFINKS. 


the Secret 


SHIRTS 

COLLARS 


TO MIS LATe MAJ 
KIN6 EDWARD 


Robinson & Cleaver make 
all the latest Stvles from 
Linen woven in. tlieir Ran- 
bridge factory. The best 
cutters and makers-up are 
employed to turn out high- 
class Shirts and Collars. 


Cleaning and Beating Co., Ltd. 


GLENTHORNE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 

'Phone: HAMMERSMITH bit. 


JUDGING SOLELY from the 
percentage of games won with 
“ Why Nots,” the great secret of 
good golf is to play with a Blue 
Cross “Why Not” Ball. 


ASTHMA CURE 


Th« Standard Remady ForOvar BO Y< 

Surest and quickest remedy for Catarrh, Ordir 
and Asthma lie Troubles. At all Chemists. 4s 


Colds 


Some wonderful attainments in 
long drives have been accom¬ 
plished with “Why Nots” and 
they are noticeably well- 
balanced and “direct” when 
finishing on the green. 


HHkre. Tel. 


CASTLE COLLARS. 

E 23 — S. new Double .. 

Collar for town or country. ; 1 
Smart and comfortable. I ^ 
ij, 2 in. deep. Per dozen ;.' 


WHITE DRESS SHIRTS. 

Fine lonecloth bodies, with linen 
fronts and cuffs. 

Matchless quality ... each 12/6 
Champion „ ... ,, 8/6 


To play a winning game —play 
a “Why Not” Ball. Of all 
Professionals and Sports Goods 
Dealers — 2/6 each. 


PLE.ATED Dress Shir is. 

Matchless quality each 14 j 
Champion ,, ... ,, 9/1 


TPNNIS SHIRTS 

Mercerised Twill Tennis Shirts « 
.Matte Oxford Tennis Shirts 


BLUE 


CROSS 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue 40D. 
giving full particulars of sites ami shapes. 


Linen Manufacturers 

BELFAST N IRELAND 

KaMT STRUT. LONDON s CHURCH STREET. UVIRPOOU 


enfeyfFlVre & Rubber Co .Ltd. 

• u.Chrictophar St. Finsbury Sq. London. E.C. 
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See the AERTEX 
label on all 
garments — your 
guarantee of 
quality. Refuse 


for men of action 

F or the very reason why 
no man plays golf in a 
starched shirt—wear Aertex. 

Aertex is the underwear, conceived, cut 
and constructed to give unfettered, 
unhampered freedom of movement...the 
underwear made for and worn by 
hundreds of thousands of out-door men 
who demand garments in keeping with 
the freedom of open, airy spaces. 

And just as Aertex garments are 
sensibly cut so the fabric from which 
they are made contributes to the 
fulfilment of their purpose. Aertex 
fabric, the original cellular weave, 
contains thousands of tiny air cells 
which form an air-circulating system, 
refreshing the pores, protecting the 
wearer from temperature fluctuations. 
Wear Aertex—and watch your game 
improve! 

To Overseas Customers 
Aertex Underwear can be obtained from leading 
outfitters in almost every country in the temperate 
and torrid zones. Non-actinic Aertex garments, made 
from specially-dyed yarns, prevent sunstroke and nervous 
depression caused by actinic rays. 


AERTEX 

UNDERWEAR 

Coolness without Chill 
Warmth without Discomfort 

Sold by 3,000 hosiers, outfitters and drapers 
throughout the United Kingdom. In 
difficulty in obtaining write to—Cellular Clothing 
Co. Ltd., 72 & 73 Fore Street, London, E.C. 2. 



POST THIS TO-DAY 


imitations. 



Write for Catalogue 

Fully illustrated Aertex catalogue, with descriptions and 
prices, is incorporated in “ Underwear and Health, a 
booklet of interest which will be sent (free) on 
request to Cellular Clothing Co. Ltd., & 73 Fore St., 
London, E.C. 2. 


To Cellular Clothing Co. Ltd. 

72 & 73 Fore St., London, E.C. 2 

Please send me the 1924 AERTEX Catalogue 
“Underwear and Health.” 

Name . 


Address 
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GOLD LABEL 


Scotch 

Whisky 


<8/- per Bottle 
Pre-War Quality A 
Strength i 2S u.p. 


extra charge implies 
a measure of quality, 
a degree of strength, a 
period of maturing which 
give to “B.L.” that charac¬ 
ter which established its 
reputation. 


BULLOCH^ L^DE & COMPANY^ 

GT 



LTD, 

LONDON 







ucisnmKO At a KSWAm fo« nAMmasioM m tmk ramD eimcmmi ajto to c ajiapa ato mkwfoovdlamd by H A O A nBB tobb. 


SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1924. 


T)u Copyritkt of Ml tkt Editorud MttUr. bath Engnmntf amd UtUrpras. it StrieOy Raufotd i» Great Britma, the Cetomiet, Emrope, and the United States of Anuriea. 



THE AUTHOR OF **TH£ SOCIALIST BUDGET*' NOW A REAL BUDGET-MAKER : MR. PHILIP SNOWDEN, MJ*., CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER, WHO HAS JUST INTRODUCED THE FIRST BUDGET OF A BRITISH LABOUR GOVERNMENT. 

The first Budget statement of a Labour Government in this country was intro- tra n s l a tin g theory into practice. Mr. Snowden was bom at Keighley in 1864, 

duced in the House of Ck>mmons on April 29 by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and received his early education at a Board SchooL He was Chairinan of the 

Mr. Philip Snowden, who has represented the Colne Valley Division of Yorkshire. Independent Labour P ar t y in 190S-6, and again in 1917-19. He has served on 
as a Socialist, since 1922. and from 1906 to 1918 was M.P. for Blackburn. several Royal Commissions, and was a member of the Central Control Board for 

Among Mr. Snowden's various works on political subjects, it may be noted, is a Liquor Traffic. His wife, who was BGss EtbM Anna kin , of Harrogate, is also 

book entitled ** The Socialist Budget.” and he has now had an opportunity of well known politically, and as the author of ” Through Bolshevik Russia.” 


PnoTocaAni nv Vatovb. 
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By G. K, CHESTERTON. 


Stic. It means, Arst, that, if Edison is correct, life is life 

gue. wherever found.” I think we may boldly commit 

ries, ourselves, with a loud cheer of loyalty, to the proposi- 

i as tion that Edison is correct when he says that life 

ning is life wherever found. Life is life, as here suggested, 

luse into whatever kind of egg it may enter, of the lowest 

in sea-beast or the loftiest bird. That is, in our popular 

)us ; pre-scientiAc formula, as sure as eggs are eggs ; or, 

tion in deference to the American literary tradition, as 

ings pigs is pigs. But while these rhythmic and recurrent 

cter phrases, that life is life, and eggs are eggs, and pigs 

ous, is pigs, have something of the rounded beauty of 

song and dance and decorative pattern, they are not 
what you might call hustling in the matter of getting 
1 in any further in the process of an argument. And 

vith Edison evidently has something a little more deAnite 



call for a man, the life-force makes a man.” I am 
not quite sure where Mr. Edison imagines that his 
argument is leading him ; but the only direction 
in which it could logically lead him is back to the 
oldest and most orthodox argument from design. 
The metaphor which he makes so important makes 
the whole imagery a little fanciful. Few of us walk¬ 
ing in our gardens at evening have ever actually 
come upon a rose-bush making a blue-print, or 
even a red-print, or a green-print. And to believe 
that the rose-bush really does plan another rose¬ 
bush is to turn our garden into something of a fairy¬ 
land. But if it does not, who does ? The notion 
of a blind life in the germ did at least favour some 
vague evolutionary idea of a blind growth unfolding 
outwards into the void. But evolution has far less 
chance with the blue-prints of Mr. Edison. 
They are only an architect’s plans : what 
architect’s plans ? It is the working out of 
a speciAcation : who works out whose sped- 
Acation ? So far as the argument has gone, 
it would seem that the reasoner has been 
forced to summon the aid of two mythologi¬ 
cal beings. One is a god called Life, who 
has winged his way from a strange star where 
such deities dwell, and who has the genius 
to understand and fulAl the most labyrinthine 
plans that he Ands. The other is the Spirit 
of the Rose-Bush, a sort of dryad who draws 
up the most elaborate plans for posterity and 
leaves them like a last will and testament. 
Both of these Agures, on the face of it, are 
far more improbable than the traditional 
truth in which most men have believed: 
that both were parts of the plan of a greater 
mind. 


The philosopher seems to feel that he is 
becoming too much of a mystic, even for 
a materialist. In the next passage he treats 
the life-force merely as an instrument; ” It 
is as if he had said that the electricity that 
prints a book might as easily have ground 
sausages if it had been applied to a sausage- 
grinder instead of to a printing-press.” But 
a book does not print itself; still less does 
it print all by itself an appendix giving 
directions for the printing of another book. 
Still less does a sausage - machine grind out 
a speciAcation of another sausage-machine. 
The electricity would not be applied to pro¬ 
ducing either books or sausages, if there 
were not a mind outside and above them ; 
a mind that is neither a machine nor a book 
nor a sausage nor an electric current. His 
own analogy would prove that there is a 
mind behind nature, as there is a man be¬ 
hind machines. 


THE SEAS THAT ENCOMPASS THE WORLD ARE THEIR BATTLEFIELD 
iND THEIR GRAVE": THE NAVAL MEMORIAL AT CHATHAM UNVEILED 
»Y THE PRINCE OF WALES—A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CEREMONY. 
*he Prince of Wales unveiled at Chatham, on April 26, the last of three identical 
nemorials to the men of the Navy lost or buried at sea during the war, erected at 
he three chief manning porta in home waters. The other two monuments stand on 
’lymouth Hoe and on the edge of Southsea Common, near Portsmouth. They all 
tand high as landmarks to sailors, that at Chatham being at the highest point of 
he " Great Lines,” 400 ft. above sea level overlooking the Medway estuary. It bears 
S43 names of men and women who lost their lives in Naval service from Chatham. 
U the Prirtce finely said in performing the ceremony: “ All the seas that encompass the 
rorld are their battlefield and their grave.” The architect of the obelisk was Sir Robert 
xjrirrrer, A.R.A., and the sculptor, Mr. Henry Poole, A.R.A.—lPhotograpk by Topical.] 


'om to say than the identical proposition which his inter- 

dng preter holds up before us, like a scroll of revelation. 

lUSt 

ige. What he says is that eggs are adl dead ; and the 

same applies to seeds. He denies that there is, as 
tely many assume, a sort of germ of life in each. " A 

;her seed or an egg is merely a blue-print—an architect's 

ned plans for the building of a structure. It is as dead 

net, as any other blue-print. The energy that we call 

uch life Aows into the blue-print and goes to work. If the 
■ous blue-print was maule by a rose-bush, the life-force makes 
in ? another rose-bush. If the plans and spedAcations 


Recoiling from this dreadful possibility, 
he falls back on a last fantastic theory. He 
says it is the cells that have souls. He says, 
again in italics: " All cells apparently go 

consciously about it to reproduce the forms.of 
life in which they appear." I cannot italicise 
italics ; or I would underline the word ” con¬ 
sciously.” Each one of the tiny cells in an 
elephant’s tail has in its httle mind a vivid 
and complete pneture of an elephant. I will 
leave it at that. The article ends with 
the sad death of Mr. Edison’s father at 
ninety-three ; and the writer is quite sure (he does 
not explain why) that the old gentleman was thus 
cut off in his prime because the conscious cells found 
they could not come to an agreement. They seem 
to have taken some little time to discover their 
difference. But I only ask the reader to read again 
those words at the beginning : “ My mind is incapable 
of conceiving such a thing as a soul.” Is it so very 
much easier to conceive such things as these ? Is it so 
very much easier to conceive a million souls, where 
we suppose there are cells, than to conceive one soul 
where we know at least that there is one mind } 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 

eretted in the "Anaglyphs." which we are publishing Jrom iime to time, that anyone who may hace mislaid the red and 
iblished in our issue of March 8) may obtain (if they have not already done so) one Anaglyph viewing - mask, complete 
trinied on page 815 of this issue, and forwarding it, accompanied by postage stamps to the value of three-halfpence (Inland), 
Illustrated London News" (Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street, London, IV.C.2. IVe draw attention to the fad that the red and 
srk's Theatre, to witness the remarkable "Shadowgraph" Illusion in "London Calling," are suitable also for viewing OUR 
The Illustrated Lotsdon News." provided that the mask is reversed—red lo left eye, green to right eye. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 

Photogratrs by L.N.A., Russell, Elliott and Fry, Instead, Camfbell Gray, Vandyx, Lafayette, C.N., and Continental Photo. 



A NEW A.R.A. : MR. W. RUSSELL 
FLINT, THE WELL-KNOWN PAINTER, 
FORMERLY ON OUR STAFF. 


THE LAST OF THE VICTORIAN 
AMBASSADORS ; THE LATE SIR 
CHARLES STEWART SCOTT. 


PURSUER OF THE BRITISH WORLD- 
FLIERS: LIEUT. PELTIER D’OISY, WHO 
FLEW 3270 MILES IN 5 DAYS. 


KNIGHTED : SIR JOHN WILLIAM SIMPSON, 
PRINCIPAL ARCHITECT TO THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


KNIGHTED : SIR EVAN OWEN WILUAMS, 
PRINCIPAL ENGINEER TO THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


BISHOP OF JARROW SINCE 1914: 
THE LATE RIGHT REV. DR. J. N. 
QUIRK. 


A WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN POUTICIAH : THE LATE MR. CHARLES F. MURPHY, 
LEADER OF TAMMANY HALL, AND DEMOCRATIC •'BOSS" OF NEW YORK UTY 

AND STATE SINCE 1902. 


KILLED IN THE SWISS RAILWAY 
DISASTER: HERR HELFFERICH, ' 
EX-GERMAN FINANCE MINISTER. 




1 



Lieut. Peltier d’Oisy, the French airman, flew from Paris to Bandar Abbas 
(3270 miles) In five days (April 24-28, Inclusive), thus nearly overtaking Squadron- 
Leader MacLaren, who on April 26 made a forced landing 290 miles east of 

Karachi.-Lord Enniskillen had been Master of the North Cheshire Hunt, and 

a well-known member of the Jockey, Turf, and National Coursing Clubs. As 

Viscount Cole, he was M.P. for Enniskillen in 1880-5.-Sir Charles Scott, who 

was British Ambassador to Russia from 1898 to 1904, was the last survivor of 
those appointed by Queen Victoria. In 1890 he was with Bismarck when the 

latter was summoned to received his dismissal.-Mr. W. Russell Flint was 

from 1903 to 1907 on the staff of this paper, which was the first to give 
prominence to his work. He has exhibited regularly at the Royal Academy, 


and is represented in many important permanent collections at home and abroad. 
During the war he served in the R.A.F. Later, he was Admiralty Overseer in 

the " R 34.”-On the occasion of the opening of the Biritish Empire Exhibition 

the King conferred a barony on Sir James Stevensoq, Bt., Chairman of the 
Standing Committee. The Principal Architect, Mr. John William Simpson, and 
the Principal Engineer, Mr. Evan Owen Williams, were made Knights Commanders 

of the Order of the British Empire.-Dr. Quirk became first Bishop Suffragan of 

Sheffield in 1901, and in 1914 Bishop Suffragan of Jarrow.-Mr. Charles F. Murphy, 

who in 1902 succeeded " Boss ” Croker as leader of Tammany Hall, was bom in New 

York in 1858.-Herr Helfferich, a prominent German Nationalist, was travelling with 

his mother in the Milan-Berlln through carriage burnt in the collision at BeOinzona. 
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IE WEMBLEY EXHIBITION IN BEING: TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB; 

Photographs by I.B., Photopress, Sport anu 





VERY POPULAR AMOIIG HUNDREDS OF SCHOOLBOYS DURDfC 
ITS “COCKLESHELL" BOATS — IN THE BACKGROUND, THE 


MAN-MADE “ MOONUCHT" AT WEMBLEY : SOME OF THE 
OF THE STADIUM, WHKH HELP TO ILLUMIHATE 


ter the opening ceremony performed by the King on April 23. and illustrated in our issue for April 26, the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley settled 
wn to business—that of amusing and instructing the millions of visitors whom it expects to entertain during the summer. We illustrate here a few of the 
ubits which especially attracted attention in the first week. Among these the subterranean reconstruction of the Tomb of Tutankhamen, with its faithful 
licas of the treasures so frequently illustrated in our pages, excited great interest. For the diamond-washing plant in the South African section, shown 
ler actual conditions, thousands of tons of real diamond-bearing blue soil were brought over from the South African mines, and are expected to yield 
>usands of pounds' worth of stones, which will be cut and polished in public at Wembley. The Burmese game of Chin-Ion is new to the West, but it 
I been played in Burma for so long that its origin is not known. It is played with a ball of plaited cane, and. in the ordinary village game, the players 
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CHIN-LON, A NEW GAME FROM BURMA; AND OTHER JOYS. 

(;eneral, G.P.U., Topical, and Central Press. 



f% \ I Hilsi; 

■.'A ilA'i'AVi. 


n THE AMTECHAMBER OF »TirrAinCHA]fE]l*S TOMB" : REPUCAS OF THE 
COUCHES, CHAIR, STATUES, CHARIOTS, BOUQUET. AMD CASES OF POO 
UNDER COUCHES). 


SOMG AND DANCE AS PERFORMED IN BURMA: A CHARMING TROUPE OF BURMESE 
DANCING GIRLS FROM RANGOON GIVING A “ PUE" (ENTERTAINMENT) IN THE 
BURMA PAVIUON AT WEMBLEY. 


-HE EASTER HOUDATS : THE LAKE AT WEMBLEY WITH 
NDIA BUILDOIGS, WITH THE “TAJ MAHAL” OH THE LEFT. 


ANOTHER ATTRACTIVE EXHIBIT IN THE SOUTH AFRKAN SECTION. WHICH INCLUDES AN OSTRICH PADDOCK : 
A REALISTK GROUP OF SPECIMENS OF SOUTH AFRICAN WILD ANIMALS, WITH A ZEBRA IN THE BACKGROUND. 


arrange themselves in a drde, and keep the ball passing from one to the other in the air by means of feet, knees, or heads ; in fact, in any way available, 
except by the arms and hands. It is probably one of the earliest of ball games. The chief points in its favour are that it requires a very limited space of 
ground, and that a great d^ of hard exerdse can be got out of it—as any Westerner will find if he tries it for ten minutes. The three players who have 
come to England from Rangoon to p«4orm at the Burma Pavilion at Wembley are experts at the game; and the chief exponent Moung Law Paw (the centre 
figure in our photograph), is the most noted trick player in Burma, and therefore, no doubt, in the worid. When the Prince of Wales visited Burma at the 
end of 1922, the possibilities of the game as a means of taking exercise so appealed to him that he took away a supply of chin-ion balls on the “ Renown.' 
The photograph of the Stadium roof shows only about a quarter of the total number of “ flood lif^ts." 
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OME AND ABROAD: A PICTORIAL BUDGET OF CURRENT NEWS. 

Photographs by Sport amd Grmrral, C.N., and L.N.A. 


ELEBRATIOM AT lOSSCMLOHGHl : THE CROWEIHC OF THE BTROH CEMTEHARY DEGREES AT ATHERS: (L. TO R.) SIR RERREU ROOD, MR. HAR(MJ> 

HES BY THE GREEK PREMIER AMD SIR RERREU. ROI». SPERDER, LCHID ERRLE, MR. S. C. ATCHLEY,. I.ORD BORRHAM, MR. JOHR DRIRKWATER- 

t in Switzerland for forty years happened at 2.20 a.m. of which the Duke is patron, in the East End of London. After -tea, which they 

vas a head-on collision at Bellinzona, in Canton Ticino. took with working girb and dock labourers, the Duchess opened a new block of 

hard-Milan night express and the Milan-Basel express, buildings, and the Duke struck the first blow to demolish some old ones that 

ition. In the latter train a through coach to Germany are to be rebuilt.-The Byron Centenary was celebrated at Missolonghi, where 

all its passengers (from 20 to 25). including Herr he died on April 19. 1824, on the 100th anniversary of that date. The sUtue of 

man Finance Minister (whose portrait appears on our Byron in the Herdon was crowned, and speeches were delivered by the Creek 

: mother. It was stated on the 2Sth that 18 bodies Premier. M. Papanastasiou. and Sir Rennell Rodd. chief of the British delegation. 

that the total of killed could not yet be established.- who also received an honorary degree at Athens University, along with the other 

York, on April 28, visited the Dockland Settlements, British delegates shown in our photograph. 
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YORK’S “MIUTARY SUNDAY”; A PICTURESQUE CEREMONY AT THE MINSTER. 

Photograph by Sport and Grkeral. 





HELD FOR ALMOST THE FIRST TIME IN THE ABSENCE OF THE LORD MAYOR : THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ** ANNUAL SERVICE 
FOR THE MIUTARY” AT YORK—TROOPS MARCHING IN PROCESSION FROM THE MINSTER. 


The “ annual service for the military," as it is called, is a great event at York, 
where the grand old Minster makes a picturesque setting for a stately ceremony. 
On Sunday. April 27, the thirty-eighth observance of the custom took place, and 
there was a brave show of troops, all the regiments of the garrison being repre¬ 
sented, including battalions of the 8th (Royal Irish) Hussars. Durham Light 
Infantry. Cheshire Regiment. Yorkshire Hussars, West Yorkshire Regiment, the 
fth Brigade Royal Garrison Artillery, and the various Departmental Corps. There 
was also a strong contingent of the British Legion, who marched through the 


city, headed by their band, and accompanied in procession by a body of women, 
widows and relatives of fallen soldiers, whose decorations they wore. At the 
march-past the salute was taken by Lieut.-General Sir Charles Harington, of 
Constantinople fame, now C.O.C., Northern Command. The sermon was preached 
by the Chaplain-General to the Forces, Bishop Taylor-Smith. An almost unpre¬ 
cedented feature of the occasion was the fact that the Lord Mayor of York 
(Alderman W. Dobbie) and the Lady Mayoress were not present, owing to alleged 
lack of support by the Council at previous functions. 
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KING AS ENGINE-DRIVER: THE FIRST ROYAL VISIT TO SWINDON. 


Photockapbs by Sport axd Gbmbral, Topical, and Farumcdon Photo Ca 



ON THEIR WAT TO THE TOWN HALL, WHERE EIGHT 
EX - MAYORS AND THEIR WIVES WERE PRESENTED : 
THE KING AND QUEEN HEARTILY CHEERED IN SWUWKMI. 


IE SWINDON FIRE BRIGADE DISPLAY BEFORE 
lEIR MAJESTIES: FIRE-ESCAPES MANNED ON 
THE ROYAL ROUTE. 


Cing and Queen paid their first Yisit to Swindon on April 28, and rece i se d 
y entfansiastic greeting. From the station they motored to the Cenotaph, 
the King deposited a wreath. Thence they walked to the Tosrn Hall, 
eight ea-Mayors of Swindon (ail Tosm Councillors) and their w i se s were 
ted. After gfoing oser part of the Victoria Hospital and the G.W.R. 
al Fund Surgery, their Majesties droTe to the Great Western Raihray Works, 
. estabUsbed in 1842, hare since dereloped into a vast organisation coscring 
icres, of which 65 are roofed, and employing nearly 20,000 men. The tour 
ispecUon lasted 1( hours, and the royal visitors were especially anmons to 


see the men at work, in the iron foundry the men had planned a special 
surp r i se, which consisted in writing the words, “ Welcome to the King and Queen,** 
in glowing letters of molten cast-iron in a mould of thin sand. In a few moments 
the * letters and surrounding design solidified into grey metaL On leaving the 
works their Majesties, to the delighted surprise of the onlookers, climbed on to 
the foot-plate of the royal engine, the “ YlHedsor Castle," and the King, after 
blowing the whistle, drove it back to the station, a distance of about a mile, 
amid loud cheers. Among those on the foot-plate wese Sir FeUa Pole, General 
Manager, and Mr. C. B. Collett, Chief Mechanical Engineer of the G.W.R. 
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AN UNMANNED BOAT STEERED BY LIGHT: A £25,000 WAR DEVICE, 

Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, under the Supervision op the Inventor, Mr. H. Grindell-Matthlws. 




ij ' SPRING CONTACTS 

' DITONATK IXPLOSIVt 


- ■ - 
CONTACT BOX 


THE RUDDER CONTROLS 


SILKNIUM ecus WITHIN PROTCCTINO VANCS 


■C J I 






SHUTTER 

CONTROLS 


TESTED DURING THE WAR BEFORE LORD FISHER AND MR. BALFOUR ON PENN POND IN RICHMOND PARK: 
MR. H. GRINDELL-MATTHEWS’ LIGHT-CONTROLLED MOTOR-BOAT—DIAGRAMS OF THE APPARATUS. 


The wonderful electrical light-ray invented by Mr. H. Grindell • Matthews 
was illustrated in our issue for April 26, both in actual experiment and its 
possible application to the destruction of hostile aircraft. As there mentioned, 
the inventor received from the British Government during the war a “ deposit ” 
of £25,000 for his successful demonstration with his light-controlled motor-boat, 
the “ Dawn." The test took place on Penn Pond, Richmond Park, in the 
presence of Lord Fisher, Mr. Balfour, and an array of naval and military 
experts. The full story is told by Dr. E. E. Fournier D’Albe in his new 
book on Selenium, entitled " The Moon-Element ” (Fisher Unwin). Later, 
the boat was operated at sea at 3000 yards in daylight, and at five miles 
by night. Mr. Matthews was to have had £250,000 in all if he could bring 
down a Zeppelin with his light-ray, but the rest of this sum was not paid, 
as other means were found sufficient to deal with the German aircraft. 


A note supplied with this drawing says: “Four shutters placed in the ray 

of light immediately in front of the searchlight are made to give four distinct 
frequencies at the will of the operator. In the circuit of the selenium pilot 
attached to the boat are four relays whose frequencies correspond to those 

of the interrupted light. When sending, one relay will only respond to one 
particular frequency. The command of the selenium pilot is sent via the 

receiving apparatus, through these relays, to the selecting drum, which by 
the action of a ratchet-wheel and pawl moves an ebonite disc. This disc 
is so constructed that points on its surface come In touch with spring contacts. 
This closes the circuit and the particular evolution required of the boat is sent 
either to the rudder solinoid, the propelling motor, or the detonator of the 
explosive charge. If the boat is to be manoeuvred to port or starboard, 

electro-magnets in the rudder solinoid are energised accordingly." 
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WHERE MIGRATING BIRl 

REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHS B\ 



err-:: 


CRANES IN FLIGHT ON THEIR WAY TO WIN 
SUGGESTING A COLLECTION OF N 



THE PARADISE OF MIGRATING BIROS THAT FLY FROM EUROPE TO AFRICA FOR THE WINTER SEASON : MYRIADS OF MIGRANTS OF VARIOUS SPECIES, IN FUGHT 

OR STANDING ON THE SHORE, BY THE BANKS OF THE WHITE NILE. 


rernarkable photographs of birds familiar in Europe, taken during their winter migration to Africa (whence they are now returning), are the work of 
3 engt Berg, one of the leading novelists in Sweden, who has made a special hobby of bird • photography. “ There is a tie between us humans and the 
” he writes, “ which has no comparison. I don't believe there is in the world one single white man who would not be touched at the sight of a 
ing that had lost its way. There is something that moves our feeling^, when we see such a little tender being helpless in our hands to-day, and know 
within a few weeks his wings will have grown strong enough to carry him far ^way from us, high up under the sky, just as the migrating birds speed 
our heads, when our summer is at an end and the days grow cold.” The following note on Mr. Berg’s work has been kindly supplied by Mr. C. A | 
The pictures reproduced above are a few from the hundreds of photographs he has taken. He hunted a great deal with his father in his boyhood, i 

Photographs by Mr. Benct Berg, the WeiH 
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“OUR COMMON SANDPIPER AND RINGED PLOVER (RIGHT) ON THEIR HOLWAY BY TUTANKHAMEN’S 
SACRED WATERS ’’ : HOME BIRDS IN EGYPT. 


“VIRGIN CRANES FROM ASIA RISING FROM THEIR WINTER QUARTERS IN AFRICA”: A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE BIRDS IN FLIGHT, 
WITH A HIGHLY DECORATIVE EFFECT SUGGESTIVE OF AN ORIENTAL PAINTING. 


and it was this experience which encouraged him to use the camera, with which he is now a unique expert. In the country where he lives (Sweden), 
thousands of wild birds breed and numerous birds of passage fly over his place on their way southward. He has followed some of them—for instance, the 
heron—as far as Africa, to the edge of a river infested with crocodiles, and the plover to the mountains of Lapland, the stork to Egypt, and so on. Day 
after day, week after week, with infinite patience he has overcome by his voice the wild birds' fear of human beings. In one case he even induced a plover 
to brood her eggs in his hand. She allowed him to scoop up her mossy nest with his hand, and sat trustfully on the eggs meanwhile. Mr. Berg has also 
photographed eagles, phalaropes, cranes, owls, and many other birds. At present he is again on an expedition to Africa, which will last about six months, 
and he hopes to secure there some good photographs of the giant crane, which is the shyest of all birds." 

VXOWN SWKDISH NoVKLIST AND OxNITHOLOCIST. 
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THE EARLIEST KNOWN POTTERY, AND JEWELS 500( 

Photograths ; Nos. i, a, 3, 10 amd ii, by Courtesy of Profsssor Stephen Lancdon, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., Professor of Assyriolocy at Oxfoi 



I. “A PORTION OF AN INLAID PLAQUE, ONE OF A LONG SERIES THAT DECORATED \ 2 . FOUR SILVER ORNAMENTS (ON THE LEFT) DATING FROM 3200 B.C., WITH 

THE WALLS OF A ROYAL CHAMBER" : REMARKABLE ANIMAL CARVINGS FROM THE COLD OBJECTS OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S TIME (6th CENT. B.C.), INCLUDING 



A POMEGRANATE, THE FINEST ORNAMENT FOUND IN MESOPOTAMIA. 



MADE SOME FIVE THOUSAND YEARS AGO: VERY ANCIENT I ; 6 . SHOWING PECULIAR BRICKWORK FORMATION EMBODIED IN THEIR CONSTRUCTION : PART OF 

AMPLES OF SUMERIAN POTTERY FROM KISH, DESCRIBED AS W THE WALLS OF THE SUMERIAN PALACE AT KISH (4500 TO 2900 B.C.), “THE OLDEST CITY 

DATING FROM ABOUT 3000 BX. | ! OF WHICH RECORDS EXIST." 


A ROYAL PALACE SOME SOOO YEARS OLD: RUINS AT KISH. SHOWING THE 
ASES OF THREE PILLARS AND THE STEFS TO THE UPPER CHAMBER (ALSO 
SEEN IN PHOTOGRAPH NO. 9). 


9. ASCENDING THE OLDEST STEPS IN THE WORLD, ONCE TRODDEN BY SUMERIAN 
KINGS ABOUT SOOO YEARS AGO: COLONEL LANE (EXCAVATOR) AMD A FRIEND. 


(her discoveries of great interest and importance have recently been made on the site of Kish, near Babylon, since we last illustrated the subject in our issue 
darch 1. The joint expedition to Kish is financed by Mr. H. Weld-Blundell (on behalf of Oxford University) and the Field Museum, of Chicago, and the 
( on the spot is in charge of Mr. Ernest Mackay, under the direction of Professor Stephen Langdon, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford, who has himself 
ntly visited the excavations. “ Kish.” he writes, “ is the oldest city of which any human records exist, and it was the seat of a semi-mythical line of kings 
tarly as 5000 B.C." The discoveries include (as mentioned in our issue of March 1) the remains of a magnificent Sumerian palace, with pillars, stairways. 

decorated walls bearing specimens of the earliest known form of pictographic writing. No less remarkable was the finding of a whole “ library ” of 
;iform tablets, mainly grammars, dictionaries, and commentaries on the Sumerian and Babylonian languages. Professor Langdon has since stated that 
tablets belong to two distinct and widely separated periods, the twenty-second century B.C. and the sixth century B.C. Describing photograph No. 2 above. 
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YEARS OLD: NEW DISCOVERIES AT KISH, IN BABYLONIA. 


AHD Dimctor or THE Weld-Blondell ahd Field Museum (Chicago) Eefeoition to Kish. Nos. 4 to 9 SurruED by Me. Philip Hayward. 



4. SAID TO DATE FROM ABOUT 3500 B.C. : SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT 
SUMERIAN POTTERY RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN GRAVES (M THE SITE 
OF KISH, NEAR BABYLON. 


3. “THE OLDEST TYPE OF POT KNOWN IN THE HISTORY OF CERAMICS AMD THE 
RNEST SPECIMENS ” : SUMERIAN POTTERY FROM BURIALS, INCLUDING THE BRAZIER 
(RIGHT) SEEN IN NO. 11 . 


7. HOW THE EXCAVATOR LIVES IN THE REMOTE BABYLONIAN DESERT : 
PROFESSOR LANGDON’S CAMP AT KISH, WITH TWO MOTOR-CARS 
AS A SIGN OF MODERNITY. 


II. WITH JARS OF FOOD, DRINK, AND OINTMENT FOR THE SOUL IN THE OTHER 
WORLD: A SKELElXNf Dl A SUMERIAN GRAVE AT KISH (SHOWING THE BRAZIER 
SEEN IN NO. 3 ). 


DATING FROM THE PERIOD 4500-2900 B.C. : A PORTION OF THE COURT WALL 
OF THE ANCIENT SUMERIAN ROYAL PALACE EXCAVATED AT KISH. 


Professor Langdon writes: “ The ^our silver ornaments on the left are of the period 3200 B.C., and are made up of three ear-rings and a bossed silver brooch. On 
the right are two gold ear-rings and a finger-ring. The solid gold pomegranate bud is the finest ornament of its kind ever discovered in Mesopotamia. It 
is certain to have an influenoe upon modern jewellery. The gold objects are from the period of Nebuchadnezzar (sixth century B.C.).’’ Photograph No. 3 
shows the brazier (on right) also seen in No. 11, and “similar early Sumerian pottery from other burials. This photograph (continues Professor Langdon) 
shows the oldest type of pot known in the history of ceramics and the finest specimens eyer recovered." Of No. 11 he says: “ The skeleton is Ijring in the 
background, and in the foreground are three large pots and a fine brazier, together with two small ointment jars. These all had been filled with food, drink, 
and ointment to supply the soul for its journey to the nether world." Another very interesting discovery since made by Professor Langdon at Kish is that of 
a bone stylus for making cuneiform inscriptions on clay. It is the oldest-known pen. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 


THE KING CRAB. 

*P. ‘Pycrafi, F.Z.S^ Author of “ *(jht Infancy of Animalsf' ** ^he Courtthip of Animals," etc., etc. 


sea-floor. When hunger rouses it into activity, it 
proceeds to shuffle along in search of shell-flsh and 
marine worms. But its hunting seems to be done 
chiefly by night. The victim, once in the grip of 
the *' chelae,” or ” pincers,” is disposed of in a very 


sning of the 
>e Zoological 
opportunity 
opportunity 
of the most 
on account 
use it forms 
of a time, 
my but the 


soon as they are laid. In three species these are 
deposited in shallow burrows, in no more than 
a few inches of water, and there left to be 
covered with the sand within a few minutes after 
their deposition. 

For some unfathomable reaison, however, the 
Malaysian species and that found in Indian seats and 
the Philippines—and also in the Moluccais—carry 
the eggs about attached to their “ swimmerets,” 
after the faishion of the Crustacea. Altogether, 
about one thousand eggs are latid ; but there is nothing 
either in the form of the eggs or in the nature of 
the physical environment which affords the slightest 
clue to these strongly divergent maternal instincts. 

The young (Fig. 3) emerge in the condition known 
as the " Trilobite-larva,” since, in its general appear¬ 
ance, it recalls one of the ancient Trilobites. But 
this likeness is more apparent than real. They do. 
however, resemble, in certain anatomical characters 
which need not be discussed here, two species of 
Eurypterids, or ” sea-scorpions,” of the , Coal 
Measures : to wit, Euprdops and Belinurus. Even 
to the casual observer, it will be apparent that they 
differ from the adult in the absence of a tail, which 
does not make its appearance until after the first 
moult. And it takes several moults to attain to its 
full size. In their habits these youngsters resemble 
their parents. The lack of the tail-spine does not 
hamper them if they happen to fall upon their backs, 
since, being but frail, the action of the " swimmerets ” 
suffices to right them. 

As touching the Eurypterids, which represent 
the ancestral stock from which the King-crabs have 
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KING CRAB AND THE 
IPIONS), WHICH "DISAP- 
LLIONS OF YEARS AGO, 
.OWEST EURYPTERID). 
and Creatures of Other Days.” 


FIG. a.—WITH TAIL-SPINE NOT YET DEVELOPED: A YOUNG KING 
CRAB, SO TRANSPARENT THAT THE SHAPE OF THE LIVER CAN BE 
SEEN THROUGH THE SHELL (IN LEFT DIAGRAM). 

The figures indicate—(1) The liver; (2) the median eye; (3) the lateral eyca. 


I more effi- 
view. The 
s, along its 
5. Finally 


of the study of fossils—first brought 
them into prominence by his dis¬ 
covery of their remains in the 
Old Red Sandstone. Their appear¬ 
ance during life is shown in the 
restoration I have taken from the 
Rev. H. G. Hutchinson’s delightful 
book, ” Extinct Monsters and Creatures 
of Other Days,” where two Trilo¬ 
bites will be seen, lying to the 
right of the Ammonite, and im¬ 
mediately under the hinder half 
of the lowermost of these " sea- 
scorpions.” 

To derive the King-crab from the 
” sea-scorpion,” you must enormously 
enlarge the head-shield, shorten up 
and broaden and fuse together the 
body-rings, and pull out the tail- 
spine. That’s how the King-crab 
got its shape ! 

timulus, it would seem, is some¬ 
times used to fatten poultry and 
pigs. The fetnales are most esteemed 
for this purpose, because of the 
half-pint or so of eggs they yield. But the 
fattened must be sent abroad, where they cannot 
be returned to the vendor, since this diet gives 
a most shocking flavour, either to pork, ” spring 
chicken,” or eggs I 


FIG. LIVING LINK WITH A REMOTE PAST: THE KING CRAB (LIMULUS), 

SHOWING ITS DOME-SHAPED SHIELD AND LATERAL EYES GUARDED BY AN 
OVERHANGING LEDCE.-{Pholograpk by F. W. Bond.] 


one from another chiefly in relatively unimportant 
structural details. In all, the males are rather smaller 
than the females. At spawning time, both sexes 
make for shallow water, the male in close attendance 
on his mate, in order that he may fertilise the eggs as 
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RELIGION AIDED BY SCIENCE: SOUND-PROJECTION IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Dkawn by oub SrKCiAL Abtut, W. B. Robinson, pbom Matbriai. SurruBO by tmb Wbstbbn Elbctuc Co., Ltd. 



WITH MICROPHONES AT PULPIT AND LECTERN, SOUND-PROJECTORS IN NAVE, CHOIR, AND TRANSEPTS, AND AMPLIFIER 
IN THE TRIFORIUM : THE ABBEY'S PROPOSED INSTALLATION FOR DISTRIBUTING THE PREACHER'S VOICE. 


Our drawing shows the system of sound • projection (as it will be if installed) 
that was tested in Westminster Abbey on Easter Sunday, when the preacher's 
voice was amplified by *' loud speakers." and the sermon was distinctly 
audible in the remotest parts of the building. The method is similar to that 
by which the King’s speech was distributed in the Stadium at Wembley when 
he opened the British Empire Exhibition. The Abbey experiment, which is 
known as the Public Address system, was carried out by the Western Electric 
Company. The principle of the system Is one not of loudness, but of scientific 


sound-distribution. It includes microphones placed over the pulpit and the 
lectern, and sound-projectors, quite inconspicuous, being specially designed to blend 
with the architecture. There would be projectors in the choir, in the pillars 
of the south transept, in the north transept, and in the nave. An operator, with 
amplifier equipment, would be concealed in the triforium, as shown in the top 
left-hand corner of our Illustration. It is expected that, in view of the success 
of the test at the Abbey, similar devices will be used in St. Paul's, York 
Minster, and other cathedrals.—{Dr«mNg CopyriiktM im tkt UmUd Sfetai mmd CaiMda.] 
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LONG HEADS AND DEEP PURPOSES”: 

^ 



“THE EAST INDIA HOUSE" By WILUAM FOSTER. C.I.E.* 



flairs of the Honour- in the Grammar School at the Hospital (Christ’s) 

, that “ corporation might reach the age of fifteen without being taught 

purposes " to whom the multiplication table.” Wisely, the India Office 

ider Elizabeth ” the treasures that copy of Booth’s ” Tables of Interest ” 

srchants of London from which Lamb “ daily received inexpressible 

received their first- official facilities.” 
ompany united with As for the oddities, they are as numerous as they 

'ictoria—despite the are varied. Let us call witnesses, 

and criminal juris* On the 28th of August, 1649, the Court had a sermon 

n-Christian nations— and a meeting " to retume thankes to Almighty God 

ow to anachronistic for the safe arrivall of the shipps from India ” and 

nt through a body dined at " the Shippe Taveme in Bishopsgate Streete.” 

Secretary of State A week later it recorded : " The Court was pleased 

ose officials exercised to bestow I'i upon Mr. Frauncis Lenton, a poett, 

princely enough to who had writt a poem about the arrivall of the seaven 

:he late seventeenth shipps now returned, and had this day presented 

[I " such an affronting the same to the Court; though the Court did not 

comes not any man very well rellish his conceits, and desired him neither 

11,” and, on a subse- to print them nor proceed any further in making 

I with the stinging verses upon any occasion which may conceme the 

conduct are so very Company.” 

onder the lower end In further charity, in February of the following 

1 to sett their hands year, " the Court was pleased to bestowe 20 nobles 
out of the poores box upon the poore of Barkin 
ding posts developed parish who sustained losse by the late fire there.” 

gh monarchies, civil This was after the explosion of twenty-seven barrels 


LIGHTLY CLAD REFORMER, WHO WAS LATELY SAID TO BE ABANDONING HIS POLICY OF OBSTRUCTION: 
iHAMDAS KARAMCHAND GANDHI, THE INDIAN NATIONALIST LEADER, CONVALESCING AT THE SEASIDE 
SINCE HIS RELEASE FROM PRISON. 

Gandhi, the well-known leader of the Non-Co-operation movement in India, who was sentenced in March 1922 to six years' 
irisonment, was released last February for reasons of health. Doctors advised six months’ convalescence at the seaside, and the 
remment decided to remit unconditionally the remainder of his sentence. It was recently reported that he intended to advise 
Swarajists (Home Rulers) to cease indiscriminate obstruction against British rule and to co-operate with the Government whenever 
possible .—[Photograph by Sport and Gtntral.] 
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of gunpowder, which blew up some fifty or sixty 
houses, damaged All Hallows, Barking, and, accord¬ 
ing to Strype, provided what would now be at least 
a one-edition sensation : " There was . . . found upon 
the upper leads of Barkin Church a young child 
lying in a cradle, as newly laid in bed, neither the 
child nor cradle having the least sign of any fire or 
other hurt. It was never known whose child it 
was, so that one of the parish kept it for a memorial.” 

The Plague was a dread chastisement, but a 
50 per cent, dividend was paid I The Great Fire 
also found the Company in fortune : it cost them 
but £749 9S. 3d., and tWs may be taken to include 
such charges as the monies paid for watchmen; 3s. fid. 
” to the red coates that prest carts to carry goods 
from Leadenhall to the Blewhowse ” ; 12s. " to six 
men that pumpt all day ” ; and 3s. ” given the men 
to drink that were at the pumpe and the weomen 
that sweept the kinnell.” 

From that time, fire was a constant bugbear and 
the (Company kept both eyes open. An entry in 
its minutes of Jan. 3, 1722, is : " It being represented 
to the Court that some youths and others in Leadenhall 
Market have made it a practice in sport to catch 


weasets and, daubing them over with oyl of turpen¬ 
tine or spirit of wine and seting the same on fire, 
have turned them loose, by which means the Com¬ 
pany’s warehouses there" may be exposed to great 
danger by the weasels returning thither, from whence 
it is believed they came ; ordered that it be referred 
to the Committee of Warehouses to examine matter 
of fact and apply such remedys for preventing a 
repetition of such dangerous practices as they judge 
proper.” And in June 1728 it was noted that the 
Company’s solicitor had been instructed to prosecute 
two persons accused of " setting fire to a dog anointed 
with combustible stufl . . . whereby the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood were exposed to great danger.” Strange 
comments on the period ! 

Rioting was another expensive cause of trouble, 
particularly that of the Spitalfields weavers, in 
ifi96-97, when the Huguenot artisans and their wives, 
who had settled here after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, demonstrated at Westminster, 
mobbed the House of Commons, attacked the East 
India House, and were only checked by the Trained 
Bands. 

Most curious charge of all, however, was that of 
2s. fid. entered in 1707 as " by what paid the Coroner 
for the pistol! with which Rawlins killd himselfe.” 

Mr. Foster comments: 
" Who Rawlins was, and 
why he killed himself, are 
questions we cannot an¬ 
swer. Probably he was 
one of the watchmen, and 
had committed suicide 
with a pistol belonging to 
the Company; the weapon 
would thereby be for¬ 
feited to the Crown as a 
deodand, and could only 
be recovered upon pay¬ 
ment of its value. This 
quaint practice, which was 
not abolished until the 
reign of Queen Victoria, 
dates from a very early 
period. The root notion 
was that an animal or 
thing that caused a man’s 
death ought to be de¬ 
stroyed in expiation ; but 
this was modified into for¬ 
feiture, first to pious uses, 
and then to the Crown. 
A strange distinction was 
made in English Law be¬ 
tween an instrument in 
motion and an instru¬ 
ment at rest. For in¬ 
stance, if a man were 
killed while climbing up 
the wheel of a cart at 
rest, only the wheel be¬ 
came a deodand ; while if 
the accident took place 
while the cart was moving, 
the cart and all that it 
carried were forfeited. If 
a boy fell from a horse in 
motion, with fatal results, 
the horse was impounded ; 
but if the fall took place 
while the horse was stand¬ 
ing still, there was no deodand. It was the duty of 
the Coroner’s jury to decide not only the instrument 
of death but its value, in order that the Crown might 
get its due. Naturally, these forfeitures were extremely 
unpopular; and it became the practice for juries, 
with the connivance of the judges, to fix trifling values 
in order to defeat what was felt to be an inequitable 
claim.” 

Thus the chronicler, with much else that will 
interest—^from stafl salaries to ” Bohe ” tea at 
£i 14s. a pound ; from office hours and ” holydays ” 
to ” two mastifle doggs and meat for them ” at a 
charge of £4, probably for presentation to the Queen 
of Achin, in 1658 ; from moral rules for the clerks 
to the Royal East India Volunteers; from the 
presentation of Christmas spice to directors, chief 
officials, and those of the Customs officials " who 
have deserved it ” to the profits of eighteenth-century 
supercargoes : " the chief supracargo might fairly 
and honestly gain upon the success of one voyage 
from eight to ten thousand pounds, and the rest in 
proportion.” And, with this, much of the Company’s 
London homes. Altogether a most entertaining 
book. E. H. G. 
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THE CUP FINAL RAILWAY DISASTER: COLLISION IN A LONDON TUNNEL. 

PHOTOGKAnis BY Famincdon Proto. Co., Aitkin, L.N.A. akd Topicau 


T he day of the Cup Final, April 26, was 
marred by a terrible railway accident 
In which many excursionists travelling from 
Coventry to see the match were involved. 
The excursion train from Coventry was 
waiting in the tunnel between Chalk Farm 
station and Euston, owing to adverse signals, 
when an electric train from Watford crashed 
into It from behind. Both the rear coach 
of the Coventry “ special " and the front 
part of the electric train were telescoped, 
but the casualties occurred chiefly in the 
former, which was packed with passengers. 
Three of them were killed outright—Mr. 
Tliomas Bradshaw, Mr. Samuel Ives, and 
Mr. James Gray—and another, Mr. William 
Dix, died in hospital after an operation. 
All four were from Coventry, as also were 
most of the injured, numbering about fifty, 
and the news cast a gloom over that city. 
The horror of the scene was enhanced, and 
the work of rescue made more difficult, by 

\CoHiinutd nppcsite. 


I RESCUED AFTER BEING PINNED UNDER ' ‘wR^KAGE FOR "hVE HOUI^' ' '^^RT^R^^^ 
I ADAMS (OF THE ELECTRIC TRAIN), WHO DISPLAYED GREAT FORTITUDE,. BEING | 


AFTER THE ACCIDENT IN WHICH FOUR MEN FROM COVENTRY WERE KILLED i 
AND SOME FIFTY PEOPLE INJURED: STRETCHER CASES REMOVED FROM THE I 


the fact that the collision occurred in a 
tunnel, also by the danger from ‘‘ live " 
rails and the risk of fire. The electric rail, 
however, was quickly deadened, and happily 
no fire broke out. Extinguishers were at 
hand, and ambulances were soon on the 
spot, the uninjured passengers joining in 
the work. All the injured were rapidly 
removed to hospital, except one, the driver 
of the electric train, an elderly man named 
Adams, who was pinned under heavy metal¬ 
work. It took five hours to extricate him, 
and he displayed remarkable fortitude and 
calmness during the ordeal, directing the 
efforts of his rescuers. He was eventually 
taken to the London Temperance Hospital, 
where an enquiry was received from the 
King as to his condition and that of other 
victims. Cases were also received by 
University College Hospital, the Middlesex, 
the Royal Free, and the Royal Northern 
Hospitals. 


*nc TRAIN THAT SUFFERED CHIEFLY IN THE COLLISION ; ThV j 
COVENTRY "SPECIAL.” WHICH WAS PACKED WITH EXCURSIONISTS ! 
FOR THE F.A. CUP FINAL AT WEMBLEY SHOWING WRECKAGE. j 
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DRAMATIC CUP FINAL BEFORE 105,000 PEOPLE AT WEMBLEY; 


Photographs by Spor' 
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rWO SPECTACULAR GOALS IN THE LAST TEN MINUTES. 

4D General, and C.N. 



A TREMENDOUS SHOT BY SEYMOUR (ON THE EXTREME LEFT), FROM A DISTANCE OF 25 YARDS, WHICH TOOK THE ASTON VILLA GOALKEEPER 
(JACKSON) BY SURPRISE ; THE SECOND OF THE TWO GOALS THAT GAVE VICTORY TO NEWCASTLE UNITED. 


A SOLID WALL CONSTRUCTED SINCE LAST YEAR TO PREVENT A RECURRENCE OF DISORDER : A PANORAMA OF THE MATCH 
»IUM AT WEMBLEY BEFORE THE DUKE OF YORK. 


105 . 0 (X), but there was no repetition of the disorders of last year, as the arrangements had been thoroughly reorganised; lateral partitions had been con- 
'ucted to divide the tiers into sections, and a solid containing wall had been built at the foot all round the Stadium, to prevent the crowd from encroaching 
the held of play. After the finish the whole Stadium was cleared of its occupants within a few minutes. In our photographs the Newcastle United players 
n be distinguished by their striped jerseys, and the Aston Villa men by plain jersev* 
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“HARO! HARO! HARO! A L’AIDE, MON PRINCE! ON MI 

Draw^n I 



KNEELING TO REPEAT THE FORMULA AND RECITE THE LORD’S PRAYER IN FRENCH: 

eading barrister of Guernsey, Mr. H. C. Ninnim, explaining this remarkably interesting picture, writes : “ The ‘ Clameur de Haro ' has its origin from Rou, 
Rollo, the first Duke of Normandy. The formula used is as follows: * Haro I Haro I Haro ! i I’aide, mon Prince; on me fait tort ” (Help, my Prince! 

does me wrong). The appellant must kneel on at least one knee when the appeal is made, and then, before rising, must recite the Lord’s Prayer in 
ich, in the presence of two witnesses. This ‘ Clameur de Haro ’ was a prayer for the Prince’s aid against anyone who wished to take possession of the 
)erty of someone else, or cause damage thereto. It was a means of keeping in one's possession what was attacked, and of defending it against the 
snce of the stronger. When the appeal is made to Haro, the attacking party must cease his enterprise, and, if he does not do so, it is a ‘ contempt,’ 
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FAIT TORT”; A NORMAN SURVIVAL IN GUERNSEY LAW. 


A. C. Michael. 




A GUERNSEY FARMER STOPS THE DEMOLITION OF A WALL BY ‘CLAMEUR DE HARO.’’ 

for which he must be condemned to a penalty towards the King, and to one night’s imprisonment in the Castle, and the ‘ Procureur ’ (Attorney-General) must 
repair all damage done if he has been duly informed of the same. (This, however, is never done at the present time.) The appeal cannot be made against 
the act of an officer of the Court in the exercise of his duty, nor against the King’s order. The appeal must be made within a year and a day from the act 
complained of. A party making the appeal must present himself before the Bailiff, or two Jurats of the Royal Court, within twenty-four hours from the time 
of the appeal, and then go to the Greffe Office to register the appeal. The Court is afterwards called upon to adjudicate on the matter, either by the party, 
making the appeal or by the other side. Several cases have come before the Court of Guernsey during the last few years.”— {Drav^nj Copyrighted m V.S. and C4uiada..] 
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V GREAT COLLECTION COMING UNDER THE HAMMER: TUDOR-^^ 

UJSO!* 

Photographs by Courtesy of Messrs 



ELIZABETHAN SILVER-GILT : (L. TO R.) A STONEWARE JUG, BY C. ESTON, 
A MARBLE TANKARD (95-6 IN.) ; AND A RHODIAN FAIENCE JUG. 


S. OLD FOREIGN 
SILVER : (L. TO R.) 
A FOURTEENTH- 
CENTURY GERMAN 
BEAKER OF 
ROCK-CRYSTAL 
(Si IN. HIGH) ; 

A FRENCH 
CHALICE, DATED 
1222 (71 IN.) : 
AND A FOUR¬ 
TEENTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH BURETTE 
(7i IN.). 


QUEEN ELIZABETH'S GIFT: A ROCK-CRYSTAL EWER MOUNTED 
WITH SILVER-GILT, 1565 (9* IN. HIGH). 


6. BELIEVED TO HAVE BELONGED TO SIR HENRY BEDINGFIELD, KNIGHT-MARSHAL TO QUEEN MARY: 
A HENRY VIII. CHAUCE (6 IN. HIGH) AND PATEN (5 1-8 IN. DIAM.), WITH LONDON HALL-MARK OF 1518. 


7. INSCRIBED AS MADE IN 1494 FOR THOMAS BURKE, 
OF DONEGAL : AN IRISH CHALICE (8i IN. HIGH). 


Tie sale of the magnificent collection of old silver formed by the first Lord Swaythling, to take place' at Christie’s on May 6 and 7 , will be one of the 

nost important held in London for. a long time. The greater part of the collection has for many years been exhibited on loan at the Victoria and Albert 

duseum. Many of the pieces possess great historic interest. Thus, the Elizabethan ewer and cover (No. 2 above) was given by Queen Elizabeth to John, 
.ord Erskine, twenty-second Earl of Mar (Regent of Scotland in 1571 ), for the baptism of one of his children, about the time of the Coronation of James VI. 

f Scotland, in 1567 . The Regent’s son gave it to his second wife. Lady Marie Stewart, the King’s cousin, and she left it to her son. Sir Charles Erskine 

f Bandeath and Alva, from whose descendants it was purchased at Christie’s in 1904 . The Henry VIII. chalice and paten (No. 6) probably belonged 
riginally to Sir Henry Bedingfield, Knight, of Oxburgh, Norfolk, one of the first to declare for Queen Mary on the death of Edward VI. He was made 
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rUART, AND FOREIGN WORK AMONG THE SWAYTHLING SILVER. 

|,vnE, Manson and Woods. 


UKE ONE DATED 1664 AT WINCHESTER COLLEGE: 
COIOiONWEALTH SALT-CELLAR. 1656 (4 7-8 IN. HIGH). 


WITH OSTRICH-ECG BOWL AND INSCRIPTION OF 1623: ! 9- ENGRAVED IN LARGE GOTHIC LETTERS, “ SOLI DEO HONOR ET GLORIA ” (TO GOD ALONE HONOUR AND 

JAMES I. STANDING CUP AND COVER (18i IN. HIGH). GLORY) : A SILVER-GILT FONT-SHAPED TUDOR CUP (3f IN. HIGH) WITH LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1500. 


night-Marshal of her army, Captain of the Guards, and Governor of the Tower of London. The chalice and paten descended to his namesake, Sir Henry 
edingfield, Bt., of Oxburgh Hall, and were bought at Christie’s in 1905. The ostrich egg cup (No. 8), one of the finest pieces of the James I. period in 
le collection, bears the following quaint inscription engraved on the lip of the bowl : ‘‘ This Cupp was given to Mr. John Stopes, our Parsonns Sonne, by 
le Parishioners of the Parish of St. Mary Magdalens In or neere Olde Fishstreete, London, for his painestakinge with us by his often preaching with us, 
>ping that he will so friendly accept it as we most franckly and willing meane it. The first daye of January, 1623.” On one side of the banner held by 
le figure of Minerva at the top are the words: “ The 4 of October, 1577, Mr. James Stopes came to be o*^ Parson.” On the other side (seen in the photo- 
aph) is a figure of the Magdalen. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 






By J. D. SYMON. 


(^ius 111 jv-. \Vv^ 



:^IAaJ 


O NE of the most interesting of the newer books recalk 
a note that fell to be made upon this page some 
Uttle time ago. It was a note of correction, not perhaps 
a frequent occurrence here, but one should not boast. 
Possibly in the stream of verbiage that one is compelled 
to pom forth week by week, and deliver to the printer 
on an appointed day, more errors occur than one dis¬ 
covers. If that is so, then my readers are all too in¬ 
dulgent, for a letter of admonition is of rare receipt. Such 
notes, however, are always welcome, for I would not, if 
blameworthy, sit unreproved. 

When a slip does occur, it is usually a case for con¬ 
fession in Dr. Johnson’s famous phrase—" Stark insensi¬ 
bility, Sir," with perhaps " insensibility ” altered to 
" ignorance." In the instance more immediately in my 
memory, .the latter word fitted the case exactly. It was 
an example of criticism on insufficient grounds, and yet 
I had consulted authorities before I made it. But qitis 
custodiet custodes ipsos ? The phrase is doubly appro¬ 
priate, for the whole question had to do with the Brigade 
of Guards. In a novel of the war, in many ways the 
ablest and most convincing of all the war-novek, a junior 
officer was spoken of as an " Ensign." This led me (an 
ignorant civilian) to ask (there was no censure in my 
note) whether such a rank now existed in the British Army. 
A standard book of reference told me that Ensigns were 
abolished in 1871. But every rule has its exception, and 
bere the rule of the exception holds good. 

A few days after the article appeared, there came to 
my hands a very courteous letter from the author of the 
novel, a Guards officer, to say that in the Guards the title 
of Ensign is still used. I made due submission in print, 
and filed the letter as a most interesting autograph, for it 
bore the signature of Wilfrid Ewart, from whom the world 
looked for great things yet to be in fiction. Not long 
afterwards it was announced that Mr. Ewart was about 
to make a tour in Mexico with Mr. Stephen Graham— 
news that aroused the liveliest expectations of another 
conjoint travel-book in the vein of that delightful work 
■which Mr. Graham wrote after his tour in the West with 
Mr. Vachel Lindsay. It is a book of conversations — 
-* Tramping with a Poet in the Rockies.” Mr. Graham 
was the actual writer, but he heard Poet Vachel his 
«atechism by the camp fire and set down the answers. 
With a change of catechumen, it seemed that the new 
work would be as rich in discursive talk as its forerunner. 

But it was not to be. On an evening in January 1923, 
the newspaper told us that Wilfrid Ewart had been acci- 
<lentally shot at Mexico City on Old Year’s Night, 1922. 
Tbe news led everyone who understood its full significance 
to *• consider” (as Sir Walter Scott said of another brilliant 
man fallen), '* the quantity of genius of which Britain was 
prematurely depriv^." " Revelation,” Ewart’s admirable 
novel, was to have no successor; Graham was to write 
few pleasant interludes of talk and travel with his friend ; 
but Ewart was not to miss his literary memorial. Although, 
directly, it is but a dedication, the whole book so dedicated 
is his monument, for it is the record of the tour he was 
fated not to finish. So far, he accompanied Mr. Graham. 
Together they had seen the Seven Cities of Cibola, and the 
famous Shaleco dance at the " centre of the Earth.” Thence 
Mr. and Mrs. Graham rode with Ewart to Jemez and on 
to Mexico City, where fate overtook him. 

Before Ewart joined the party, Mr. Graham had made 
The Columbus Journey." He sailed from Cadiz on a 
Spanish ship, " and the voyage we were naaking was the 
voyage Columbus made, seeking a new way to India, and 
coming upon the Indies.” They were fifteen days out— 
*• a beautiful voyage, so serene, with blue skies every 
day, and a just waving sea and a breeze behind the boat 
that wafts our smoke ahead of it. It is deUcious to sit 
up on the nose of the boat and be a Columbus now. . . . 
:Bacb still night we seem to pass through something, as it 
-were, through mists and veils which are hiding something 
new." Mr. Graham’s description is as true as it is entrancing, 
as everyone will agree who has sailed those waters on a 
slow boat in fair weather. I am not sure that I have been 
<]uite so far South (he gives no bearings), but something 
I know of that Atlantic magic in the latitude of the Azores, 
down to which a ship I remember was steered far out of 
ber usual course by a prudent skipper who had the fate of 
the Titanic, scarcely a fortnight earlier, before his eyes, 
and sought to avoid all hazard of ice. 

If you begin Mr. Graham’s “ In Quest or Eldorado ’’ 
(Macmillan; 12s.), you will not, I promise you, lay it 
down before the last page is turned. If he is delightful 
on the high seas, he is not less charming when he has 
made his landfall and visits the islands and the main¬ 
land. It is on no purely material errand that he takes us 
in quest of Eldorado, but to a spiritual treasure house. For 
more than one reason, wc read this book with the lines 
of Edgar Allan Poe lingering in our thought— 

“ Over the Mountains 
Of the Mood, 

Down the Valley of the Shadow. 

Ride, bokUy ride,’’ 

The shade replied— 

•• If you seek for Eldorado 1 ’’ 

This is a day, or a night (for-lately many preoccupa¬ 
tions have made the usual hours for task-writing all too 
short, and I am burning the midnight, or rather, the 
small-hours oil), a night on which the books run, fortu¬ 
nately, in companionable groups. One of these volumes 
has, I know, been reviewed already, on April 5, by my 


colleague, “ E. H. G.,” on the " Best Book" page, but the 
subject of this article warrants a return, and — there 
are excellent precedents. From Mr. Graham’s chapter 
of adventurous history, ancient and modern, it is a happy 
and appropriate transition to the other volume, as original 
as it is welcome, by the Last of the Conquistadors. He 
is still with us, happily, and, if his exploits are literary 
rather than martial and buccaneering, the spirit of the 
soldier of fortune vibrates in all his pages. Again our 
author is a gallant Graham, hight Cunninghame, R. B., 
who has followed up his “ Conquest of New Granada," 
which gave me inexhaustible enjoyment not long ago 
(enjoyment duly acknowledged on this page), with “ The 
Conquest of the River Plate” (Heinemann; 15s.). 
That book was justly compared with Prescott, but it had 
individual qualities that lift it far above any charge of 
mere imitation, and here, again, is another chapter of 
conquest, new and thrilling and more difficult to write 
than perhaps any chapter of South American history, 
because the recordis are scantier, even almost non-existent.. 

The tale of Mexico, in New Granada and Peru, was 
told by rough soldiers with the incomparable literary 
touch of Bernal Diaz del Castillo or Pedro Cicza de L6on, 
whose very names are literature. “ Cortez himself 
wrote well and like a scholar.” Quesada (the Granada 


BOOKS MOST IN DEMAND 
AT THE LIBRARY. 

FICTION. 

"ANCIENT FIRES.” By I. A. R. Wylie. 

(Casaell.) 

” NEITHER DO I CONDEMN THEE.” 

(Hutchinson.) By Andrew Soutar. 

"THE PERILOUS LOVERS.” By John Oxenbam. 

(Pishcr Unwin.) 

“POIROT INVESTIGATES.” By Ageth. Cl.ri.tie. 

(John Lane.) 

“SECOND WIFE.” By Lilian Arnold. 

(Thornton Butterworth.) 

"SO BIG.” By Edna Ferker. 

(Heinemann.) 

"TO-MORROW AND TO-MORROW.” 

(Thornton Butterworth.) By Stephen McKenna. 

“WOMAN TO WOMAN.” By Michael Morton and 
(Hutchinson.) Peter Traill. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"MEMORIES AND FRIENDS.” ByA.C.BenMn. 

(John Murray.) 

"THE DRAMA OF THE LAW.” By Hi. Honour 
(Fisher Unwin.) Judge Edward Abbott Parry. 

"SEVENTY-TWO YEARS AT THE BAR/ ^ ' 

(Macmillan.) By Eme.t Bowen-Rowlaada. 

"TALES OF TIRAH AND LESSER TIBET.” 

(Hodder and Stoughton.) By Mra. L A. Starr. 


In order to give our readers some guide to Ihm 
popular book* of the moment, we hate arranged for 
the Manager of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons 
Library Department to supply us each week ofith a 
lid of the works most in demand at that library. 


hero—you remember his river expedition by night, which 
becomes in Mr. Cunninghame Grahame’s hand a veritable 
idyll), Quesada was an author of repute. Nor do these 
end the list of writers who “ chronicled in good Spanish 
all that they saw and did." But *' all this was wanting 
in the history of the conquest of the River Plate.” The 
only record by an eye-witness was written by an illiterate 
German soldier in his own tongue, one Hulderico Schmidel, 
whose name, if you would get it right, is an adventure. 
Likewise his birthplace, not Strasburg (Estrasburgo in 
one edition), but Straubing in Bavaria, requires much 
minutiae of the footnote to set all in order. He never 
got good Spanish, and his place-names are full of traps 
for the unwary and mystification for the learned; but 
for all that “ he is the one writer who saw all that he wrote 
about." A good man, it appears, and the chief authority, 
and in the main to be trust^. 


With Schmidel for guide, and much reinforcement 
from his own stores of knowledge, Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham has woven his new romance that is yet solid and 
warrantable history. Good wine needs no bush. The 
prosing reviewer who stands between the reader and this 
work deserves the worst tortures of the Inquisition. The 
best the public crier of books can do is to make it known, 
and to say in the old monastic tag: " TolU, lege." (Take up 
and read.) I can answer for it that none who do so 
will be disappointed. 

Apropos of this subject, there has lately appeared a 
novel, very readable and agreeable, under the sonorous 
title “ Conquistador," by Katherine Fullerton Gerould 
(Harrap ; 7s. 6d.), which makes a pleasant foil to these 
books of travel and history combined. It is not, however, 
a story of the age of the Conquistadors, but of their suc¬ 
cessors, and of the survival of their spirit into the present 
day. The plot hinges on the antagonism of Latin-American 
customs and traditions to those of a Briton born, and 


when it is hinted that the imbroglio is somewhat matri¬ 
monial, little more need be said to stimulate curiosity. 
It may not be a novel of the first flight, but it is well worth 
reading. 

Another history of an adventure has to do, first of alL 
with a Briton, and next with the modem representatives, 
not of the Latins, but of the Greeks. This book should 
by rights have been noticed a fortnight ago, but it did 
not come into my hands until that week’s page and its 
successor (owing to Easter holiday arrangements, which 
antedate the usual times of going to press) were already 
in type. Consequently one had to fob the book off with 
a mere mention of its announcement by the publisher. 
These snags are inevitable at the great Church and St. 
Lubbock festivals. At last, however, it is possible to 
repair the gap, more or less, although the right place for 
any remarks was the Byron centenary article of April 19. 

The book is Mr. Harold Spender’s " Byron and 
Greece” (Murray; 15s.). Mr. Spender has collected all 
the passages of BvTon’s prose and verse relating to Greece— 
a useful compendium and a valuable service to students 
of this particular aspect of the poet. It was a work that 
required to be done, and has been done with great thorough¬ 
ness. There is new material from Mr. Murra>'’s archives, 
including an authoritative account of the burning of 
Byron’s Memoirs. The notes to the text are copious and 
illuminating. 

One or two considerations make me long to hold, 
at comfortable leisure, a Platonic dialogue with Mr. 
Spender on the question of .Byron as a Grecian. Too often 
it is taken for granted that B>Ton was moved by a pure 
enthusiasm for Classical Antiquity in his espousal of the 
Greek cause and his interest in things Grecian. This, it 
may be submitted, is open to debate, and Mr. Spender 
evidently has the point in mind; but I should have 
liked to find in the book some analysis of ByTon’s Greek 
scholarship—a subject that has always moved my curiosity. 

It is a point which would bear further elucidation, and it 
would have fallen into the scheme of this book very appro¬ 
priately. To say that “ the theme of Greece became for 
Byron, as well as for Shelley, the vehicle of a higher soul,” 
and that " he followed the gleam," may be true, doubtless 
is true, but it leaves us somewhat in the dark as to what 
precisely was " the gleam ’’—the concept of Greece that so 
moved the poet. It was certainly not the same as Shelley’s 
by a very long interval. Was it the concept of the accom¬ 
plished scholar, the man inspired with the classical ideal, 
or merely the concept of a man who knew a great deal 
about Greece and mingled his knowledge with a large 
share of romanticism, into which many other elements 
entered ? Perhaps in a future edition Mr, Spender will 
discuss this at greater length. 

One more note, and I promise to leave this ever- 
intriguing poet out of the weekly bill until Mr. Desmond 
McCarthy’s new biography appears, when duty will make a 
further word imperative. Mr. Spender follows ancient 
tradition in considering " The Isles of Greece " apart from 
its context; but one is tempted to wonder whether that 
is altogether an advantage. As an isolated strain of 
patriotism, to be sure, it can very well stand by itself ; 
but there is not a little to be gained by remembering the 
scene in which it was sung and the personality of its com¬ 
poser—not Byron, but the hireling poet at Haidee’s revel. 
With that in mind, one catches points otherwise lost or 
obscure, and the continuity of Byron’s inspiration all 
through his epic becomes apparent. He was often less 
desultory than he himself believed. It is comforting, by- 
the-bye, to see that the quotation of the Romaic in “ I 
enter thy garden of roses ’’ follows Mr. Coleridge’s 
edition, in which it was first rescued from the unholy 
orthographical mutiny that had pursued it through aU 
previous editions. 

The story, in part, of a more recent soldier of fortune, 
a patriot who seemed at first to fail in his efforts for his 
adopted country, but finally, by his enlightened action 
and his wise policy of conciliation, brought his cause to 
a happy issue, will be found in " General Botha," by 
Earl Buxton (Murray; 12s.). It is a book that will 

attract not only those who arc interested in South African 
affairs, but also every reader who cares for the well-told 
tale. Lord Buxton has not attempted a formal biography. 
He is content to give an account of the Botha whom he 
knew intimately from the outbreak of the Great War to 
the General’s death in August 1919. But, although that is 
the main period covered by this personal record, the 
writer includes a sketch of Louis Botha’s earlier career, 
without which his later years cannot be understood or 
appreciated. 

Botha, born a British subject in 1862, at Greytown, 
Natal, was of Huguenot ancestry. When he was five 
years old his family migrated to Vrede, in the Orange 
Free State, where he was bred to the life of a high-veld 
farmer. When he was nineteen he became a citizen of the 
Transvaal, in the politics of which he was to take so 
prominent a hand. In the South African War he made 
his mark at once as a soldier. After the peace of Vercen- 
iging, he kept out of politics for five years, but worked 
quietly for the new part which he believed the Boer people 
were yet to play. His later history is known in outline to 
all men. Here it is set down in vivid detail by the intimate 
hand of a friend. In addition to a picturesque chapter 
of biography. Lord Buxton has given us a valuable subsidi¬ 
ary history of the South African phase of the Great War. 
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CAUSED BY A ZEPPELIN BOMB? THE SUBSIDENCE OF WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

. Photographs by Sport and General, “ Daily Mail " Photo-Illustrations Co., and Central Press. 



TO BE REBUILT BY THE L.C.C. AT A COST OF il,000,C30 (INCLUDING THE 
TEMPORARY BRIDGE) : THE SAME VIEW AS IN NO. 1, SHOWING THE “ DIP.” 


I. THE DIP (PARTLY HIDDEN BY PEDESTRIANS) IN THE PAVEMENT AND PARAPET: 
A VIEW TOWARDS THE SURREY SIDE, SHOWING THE ENCLOSURE FOR WORKMEN. 


3. WORK DURING WHICH A DERRICK FELL INTO THE 
RIVER : A PILE-DRIVING BARGE WITH A PILE READY. 


5, SHOWING THE WEIGHT DROPPED ON TO A PILE 
TO DRIVE IT IN : MEN AT WORK ON A DERRICK. 


4. SHOWING THE “DIP” ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE TO 
THAT IN NOS. 1 AND 2 : ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BRIDGE. 


i 6. EFFECTS OF THE SUBSIDENCE OF WATERLOO BRIDGE: 
A CRACK IN THE PARAPET. 


7. ANOTHER OF THE GAPS IN THE MASONRY CAUSED 
BY THE SUBSIDENCE : A CRACK IN THE PARAPET. 


8. EFFECTS OF THE SUBSIDENCE OF WATERLOO BRIDGE : 
A GAP BENEATH THE TOP OF THE PARAPET. 


The London County Council recently adopted the scheme of the Improvements 
Committee for the reconstruction and widening of Waterloo Bridge, in a style 
to preserve the character of Rennie’s work, and for the building of a temporary 
bridge to be used till the work is completed. The sum of £1,(XX),(XX) was voted 
for the execution of the scheme. A new theory of the cause of the subsidence 
has since been put forward. On April 24 divers reported a large crack at the 
base of the pier affected, and it was suggested that this crack may have been 
caused by a bomb which narrowly missed the bridge and exploded in the river 


during a Zeppelin raid in 1917. Preliminary work on the temporary bridge has 
been begun, but it was stated that the L.C.C. did not at present intend to close 
Waterloo Bridge, as it was quite capable of bearing the usual volume of traffic 

until the substitute is ready. Maintenance gangs are at work on the bridge 

night and day, with an inspector from the Engineering Department always on 

duty. On April 21 some of the stonework of the pier fell into the river, and 

another mishap occurred on the 25th, when a barge with pile-driving apparatus 
collided with the bridge and its derrick fell overboard into the water. 
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TLbc Morli) of tbe XTbeatre. 


5NCH AND ENGLISH PLAYGOING: A CONTRAST IN MOODS. 



nee, I have again But to return to the living. As mentioned before, 

ifference between the English go to the theatre in a business-like way ; 
;hbours. of the French I would say that going to the theatre 

a calm, business- is a " business ”—^the business of life in a sense, for 

ns of excitement> the theatre is part of life in France, but also the 

ense of order and business of labour. The people are all excitement 

they settle down before they enter ; they become almost ecstatic at 

it there are great the box-office. Everybody is in a hurry ; everybody 

h the programme- pushes somebody else ; the file is unknown ; the 

ill is in apple-pie crush is a sport, and place aux dames is but rarely 


MME. HELENE JUNG: 
^ A CONTRALTO FROM 
iS DRESDEN. 


f MME. MARIA 
OLSZEWSKA: 
THE VIENNA 
CONTRALTO. 


IN A FAMOUS WAGNERIAN ROLE : 
MME. FRIEDA LEIDER AS ISOLDE 
IN "TRISTAN UND ISOLDE." 


THE NEW GRAND OPERA SEASON AT COVENT CARDEN: SOME OF THE FAMOUS 
SINGERS ENCAGED. 

Srand Opera season at Covent Garden is to begin on Monday, May 5, and continue till July 26. The programme 
e first two weeks, excepting two performances of Strauss's "Salome," is devoted entirely to Wagner. As our musical 
noted in our last issiw, " a number of leading foreign singers have been engaged, and in the list of artists for the 
Wagner operas, Miss Florence Austral and Miss May Busby stand out as the only two British names.” 

of his dressing- respected. And what an affair it is to get the ticket 1 

<iian : “A real The box-office keeper is always overwhelmed ; he 

is —' Mire ' and says that his head reels ; he scribbles and he searches 

£t courtier and and he calculates. It is part and parcel of the 

NapoUon." Of administration. At last, after much ado, pushing, 

his own dictum discussing the merit of the seat, counting of money, 

motherhood and the ticket is duly conquered. Now comes the cloak- 

m since the war room : another little upheaval ; you don't get served 

d. By the way, in a " jiffy ” ; they count your wearing apparel ; 

t hundred souls they strap it up with a numbered string ; they hand 

ig the names of you a token, and with much trouble you extricate 

/enty-eight there yourself from the throng—to fall into the hands of 

of another ! the ouvreuse. That relic of the past does not find 


your place all at once ; there is the formality of 
comparing your ticket with a plan in her hands—it 
takes time—and on Sundays in the smaller theatres 
there is often some confusion ; somebody has taken 
your seat ; sparring and sparkling words ! At last, 
tout s’arrange —^there remains the question of a pro¬ 
gramme, of a foot-stool, of oranges, chocolates and 
dragies flourished under your nose by another damsel or 
matron. You are all the time afraid that the curtain 
may go up while you deal with all these ceremonies. 

But no need to worry— 
the hour of starting is an 
advertising stunt—you are 
lucky (or unlucky as the 
case may be) if the curtain 
rises only fifteen minutes 
after the scheduled time. 
Meanwhile the noise and 
cackle around you is often 
deafening ; the dropping of 
seats is alternated with 
the stamping of impatient 
feet—a pair at first, then a 
dozen, at length such a 
“ stampede " that behind 
the curtain a bell begins 
to tinkle and at last tbe 
first of the three thuds is 
■ greeted with ^n immense 
“ Ah ! ” of relief. 

Then comes the trans¬ 
formation. As soon as the 
curtain is up, those who 
have arrived are wrapt in 
attentive silence. Late¬ 
comers may disturb but 
cannot deflect rapt interest. 
The play is on—the audi¬ 
ence is transported into a 
new world. Nothing dis¬ 
turbs the stillness. Until 
the curtain falls there is no 
outward sign of apprecia¬ 
tion—but the silence is elo¬ 
quent. MTien the act is 
over, the connoisseur of 
audiences knows exactly 
how the wind blows. He 
reads the temperature of 
an audience as he reads 
his thermometer. There is 
no organisation of calls— 
an invidious thing all too 
often—as in our theatres. 
The reward is distributed 
all round, not single-handed. 

In France, more than 
in England, the entr’acte 
is the trial of the play to 
the plaj'ers. Our people 
indulge after the curtain’s 
fall in brief exclamations 
of approval or depreciation. 
The average French play¬ 
goer, unless he is merely of 
the digestive order or a 
bon bourgeois out for the. 
day, shuns such common¬ 
places. He is truly critical; 
he expresses blame or praise 
in analytical discussions, 
and not until he (or she) 
has delivered a kind of 
rhapsodical oration pro or 
con. does he wind up with 
" Superbe” which is a 
tower of praise, or " Moche,” 
which puts the lid on every¬ 
thing—a brief summarising 
verdict after a reasoned 
summing-up. At* the end 
of the performance there 
are no lengthy demon¬ 
strations, no unnecessary 
speeches ; there are other things to look after: a 
renewed push and crush at the cloak-room, the 
wrangle to get out, the haste to get home. For 
it is now well after midnight ; we have been four 
hours and more in the theatre, and spent two of them— 
or a little less—^to feed the *’ buffet ” in the inter¬ 
minable entr’acte. 

Yes, it is a business to go to the theatre in 
France compared with our easy traffic between 
eight or eight-thirty and eleven. But then, to u.s, 
going to the play is a pastime ; to the French it 
is a rite as ingrained in life as a daybreak Mass 
after the week’s toil. 
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A MODERN MASTER FOR THE NATION: THE NEW CHANTREY PURCHASE. 

BY PERMISSION OF THE ARTIST, PROFESSOR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN, (ARTISTS COPYRIGHT STRICTLY RESERVED.) 



BOUGHT BY THE ROYAL ACADEMY UNDER THE CHANTREY BEQUEST: “THE PRINCESS BADROULBADOUR, 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN, PRINCIPAL OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART. 


This charming picture by Professor William Rothenstein, which has just been 
purchased for the national collections under the Chantrey Bequest, is an oil 
painting said to have been done in 1908. It will be on view in the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy opening on May 5. The subject is a group of children 
playing at charades, and portraying characters from the “ Arabian Nights." The 
little " Princess Badroulbadour " and her attendants have arrayed themselves in 
*• oriental " costumes consisting mainly of dressing-gowns borrowed from “ grown¬ 
ups" and improvised turbans. In the background is a lacquer cabinet and part 
of a picture of the Nativity. Professor Rothenstein, who is already represented 


at the Tate Gallery by two paintings and some drawings, has been Principal of 
the Royal College of Art, South Kensington, since 1920, and since 1917 has been 
Professor of Civic Art in the University of Sheffield. He is a Yorkshireman, 
having been born at Bradford in 1872 and educated at Bradford Grammar School. 
He studied art under Leg^os at the Slade School and afterwards in Paris. Examples 
of his work are in many public galieries at home and abroad, including the 
British Museum, the Luxembourg, Paris, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, and ' the National Gallery at Melbourne. Among his publications are 
“ Oxford Characters," “ A Life of Goya," and several series of “ Portraits." 
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WORLD OF WOMEN 




company, and will follow their example, no doubt, in the 
desirable way of good looks as an index to good ways. 

I have in America a most kind correspondent 
whose name I do not know and who knows me only 
as “ A. E. L.” I have received from her—she must 
be one of us, I am sure—a cutting about the bride 
of the Hon. John F. Amherst, son of Lord William 
Cecil and of his late wife, who was Baroness Amherst 
of Hackney in her own right. This states that if 
the bride does not reside in the United States she loses 
the Vanderbilt properties at Biltmore and a generous 
slice of the fortune left by her parent, estimated at 
fifty milUon dollars. Doubtless it will be no hardship 


s decorate this simple 
d in blue and black. 
Knightsbridge, S.W. 

■) 
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Regis, with its protecting Cobb of many centuries' 
standing, its bay with its queer mixture of style in 
buildings, is a fascinating place in which to read 
" Persuasion," and look at the house in which Jane 
Austen wrote it. Bursting with pride it may be—its 
front looks very bulgy. It is called " Wings," and 
they would be useful adjuncts to get up the many 
steps by which it is approached. 

A visit of great interest in West I>orset is to the 
Swannery at Abbotsbury, which has been in the 
possession of the Strangways family since the days of 
good Queen Bess, and belongs now to its head. Lord 
Ilchester. People seldom have opportunity for in¬ 
timate acquaintance with swans, which are shy birds. 
It is therefore a novel experience to visit them 
when they are domestically occupied in sitting on 
their huge nests, placed within a few yards of each 
other, and made of dry reeds and odds and ends of 
things that Mr. Swan picks up. Foundations of 
nests are supplied to them, and they do the rest, 
bringing fresh building material all through the time 
of sitting. Mr. Swan is a very fussy, busy person 
while Mrs. Swan sits. Also he is very gallant, for 
when his lady goes for a walk and a swim, and 
apparently stands on her head to feed on the grass 
which grows in profusion in the brackish water of 
the lake-like enclosure made by Chesil Beach, he sits 
on the eggs—from four to eight of them. He turns 
them very carefully with his strong yellow beak, and 
if he also goes out—possibly to send Mrs. Swan back, 
if he thinks she has been away too long—he covers 
them up with the loose part of the nest. There are 
eight hundred swans now in the swannery ; when the 
eggs are hatched there will be over a thousand cygnets. 
They are sold, and some are specially kept for Lord 
Ilchester’s table. Once I encountered a cooked 
cygnet, and cannot say I enjoyed it. Possibly the 
culinary proceedings were not correct — they verily 
smelt to heaven !—or perhaps the cygnet wais past 
his youth. At Lord Ilchester’s table they certainly 
must be different ! A. E. L. 


Two attractive overblouses from Harvey Nichols. The 
one above is of white cripe-de-Chine embroidered in 
scarlet, and the second of printed artificial^ silk bound 
with suide. {See page 8o6.) 

to her to live in her own country, and her husband 
will feel it none to live there with her. They are 
not, apparently, debarred from visiting by the terms 
of the will. Once the Amhersts were quite wealthy 
people, but lost their fortune through some financial 
crash—I have forgotten what—but through no fault 
of theirs. They behaved in most plucky, honourable, 
and exemplary manner. The first Lady Amherst was 
a skilled carpenter and joiner, and worked a lathe 
with fine skill. There were no sons, but each of her 
daughters learned a trade. One was a bootmaker, 
another a turner; I don't remember a plumber, but 
one—the Hon. Lady Cecil—took gardening as her 
trade. She has written charmingly about it, and was 
the first woman to be admitted a member of the 
HonouraUe Company of Gardeners. That was a 
long time ago, and doubtless there have been others 
since. From her picture in the paper so kindly sent to 
me, Cornelia Vanderbilt, the new bride in the Amherst 
family, is handsome, dignified, and looks as if she 
would know her own mind and take her own way. 

Easter minds were made up as to holidays by the 
lovely weather, and, as ever with us islanders, there 
was a rush for the sea. North, south, east, or west, 
always the sea. Britons have the love of it in their 
natures, and it was in complacent and amiable mood 
this Easter, at least off the Devon and Dorset coasts, 
where in sun-warmed days and moonlit nights it 
looked entrancing. The old-world town of Lyme 



Knitted in real tapestry cross-stitch and colourings is 
this slender woollen coat trimmed with clipped wool, 
which hails from Harvey Nichols’. {See page 8o6.) 
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Johnnie Walker: 


Shade of 

Ben Jonson; 


“So this was the rendezvous of the 
choicest spirits of the Age.” 

“Yes! but none were so choice as 
you are.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, Kilmarnock, ScotlandI 


OLD MERMAID TAVERN," 
Aldersgate Street, for which the distinctiofi 
is claimed of being “ continuously an inn 
longer than any other hostelry in the Metro¬ 
polis." Often visited by Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, and their friends. 
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fashions and Fancies, 


There are few women who do 
ted Suite or share the opinion that there 
amer Days, nothing more comfortable than 
1 suits and frocks, and who regret that the 
weather means laying them aside. But this 
many dehghtfully cOol knitted affairs have 
their appearance, and some typical ex- 
; from Harvey Nichols, Knightsbridge, S.W., 
:tured on page 804. The frock on the left is 
ite bouclette, with large overchecks of blue 
ack, each square surrounding a posy of gaily 
id flowers. It is available for twelve guineas ; 
ttractive models of light woollen bouclette, 

_ bound with artificial silk 

and brightened with gay 
woollen flowers, are four 
guineas only. For sports 
wear, warm wrap coats 
are, of course, essential, 
and the soft woollen coat 
knitted in real tapestry 
cross-stitch pictured on 
the same page (price 
fifteen guineas) is an 
ideal tennis wrap. Three- 
quarter - length woollen 
coats knitted in an effec¬ 
tive open-work checked 
design are 5^ guineas. 

Jumpers Knitted 
and Otherwise. 

The over-blouse is, of 
course, an essential 
. I feature of the summer 

' wardrobe, and pictured 

\ on the same page are 

yps of ribbon two which may be 

tis captivating studic’d at Harvey 

f pedal straw, Nichols’. Printed arti- 

s from Henry ficial silk in artistic 

tath’s. colourings, bound and 

trimmed with suMe, 
original model on the left (price three 
id the second, of white crfepe - de - Chine 
' in scarlet, has two quaint pockets in the 
buttons tightly on the hips. It may be 
or 79s. 6d., and pretty models in cotton 


crfepe, embroidered in many colours, range from £i is. 
upwards. A most attractive affair for all sports is a 
roomy jumper of soft white cr^pellaine (price 35s. qd.), 
edged with a 

deep border — ' ^ 

of fleecy wtoI, 

summer hats l ^ ^ 

which will ^ V 

fulfil many > 

missions, and r 
sketched on 

this page are / \ 

a trio of / J 

attractive * 

suggestions 

from Henry Here are two becoming hats of 
Heath, 105, pedal straw for summer days, 

Oxford St., one trimmed with ribbons and 
W. They are the other with massed flowers. 
expressed in They may be studied in the 

pedal straw, salons of Henry Heath, 105, 

trimmed Oxford Street. W. 

with ribbon 

and flowers worked in effective designs, and 
can be made in any desired colourings. For 
occasions demanding more elaborate toilettes, there 
is a wide choice of fascinating models. One picture 
hat, with the crown of silk rose p>etals and the double 
brim of erftpe-de-Chine, has a wonderful scarf en 
suite, heavily fringed with drooping petals ; and 
another has an amusing scarf of ribbon attached to 
the brim of the hat. Waterproof and unspottable 
fur felts of every shape and hue are, of course, a 
speciality of this firm, and are known and appre¬ 
ciated by every sportswoman. 

A simple way of planning the 
c summer wardrobe is to study 

Summer Fashions, ^arefuffy the new illustrated cata- 
loguc'issued by Debenham and Freebody. Wigmore 
Street, W. (which will be sent gratis and post-free 


A Book of 
Summer Fashions. 


to all who mention the name of- this paper), and to 
consider the many attractive possibilities it contains. 
There are neat jumper suits of heavy crfcpe-de-Chine, 
pleated at the sides to allow ample fulness for sports, 
priced at guineas ; and simple chemise-frocks in 
the favourite sponge cloth, for 45s. 6d., completed 
with demure georgette collar, cuffs, and pockets. 
Perfectly tailored coat - frocks in fine repp are 
7I guineas ; and 5^ guineas is the price of an 
attractive afternoon gown of heavy cr6pe-de-Chine 
falling in graceful handkerchief draperies. Boudoir 
wrappers of shimmering woolback satin are ob¬ 
tainable for 69s. 6d. in many colours ; and 35s. 9d. 
is the price of a practical washing boudoir jacket 
in the same material edged with fine lace. Natur¬ 
ally there is a wide 

_, range of bathing dresses, 

extending from a fascin¬ 
ating affair of taffeta 
with tiny picot - edged 
frills at each side of the 
long tunic, to a well-fit¬ 
ting woollen stockinette 
suit for 18s. 9d. 

A Painting-Book 
Catalogue. 

Every small denizen of 
'X^ the school-roora and the 
^ nursery will revel in the 
delightful painting-book 
offered by Gorringes, 
Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W., in the 
guise of a catalogue depict¬ 
ing " Fashions for Little 
Folk.” Each page is decorated 
by merry gnomes and goblins 
as well as the small people 
wearing their new spring 
suits. There are smocked 
zephyr suits for 19s. 6d., and 
others in hair-cord for 17s. fid.; 
while outfits in real Harris linen are 28s. 

Ideal wraps for tennis and motor- 
scarf-capes 

of soft fleecy wool, completed 
with two useful pockets. They are available in 
several colourings for the modest sum of 8s. fid. ; 
and on application to this paper I shall be pleased 
to give the address whence they may be obtained. 



7 DAYS 
TRIAL 


MOTOR LAWN MOW€R 

aw & Sons Wolverhampton Ltd. 
r Street E 3 Wolverhampton 


[ASON PEARSON 

_London X_England 


The Name that Guarantees your Hair Brush ! 


T he moment you begin to 
brush your hair with a Mason 
Pearson you realise that you 
have a brush that really brushes. 
It doesn’t just glide over the 
surface of the hair as ordinary 
brushes do. 

The Wild - Boar Bristles go 
through the thickest hair, unravel¬ 
ling every tangled strand. They 
do not hurt, but brush the hair 
and scalp smoothly and comfort¬ 
ably. Your hair brushing with a 
Mason Pearson Brush will be as 
enjoyable and as beneficial as a 
daily massage. 

Invented by Mason Pearson 1885. 
Latest improved patent 1918. 

Made In four grades ; Junior 7 / 6 , Popular 
10(6, Standard IS/-, and extra 1816 
In h^h “ Handle ” and ” Military " Slyles. 


You can obtain 
from: 

Boots’. 

Harrods’, 

Barkers', 

Selfrtdge's, 

Army & Naoy 
Stores, 

Ctetl Service 
Stores, Lewis & 
Burrows’, and all 
High - clou Hair¬ 
dressers, Stores 
and Chemists, or 
direct (post free) 
from :— 

Muon Pearson - 
Selling Agency, 
61, New Oxford 
Street, London, 
W.Cl. 


^ Cheapest 6 best 
j to cut your lawns 


th a ‘Governor* Patent Motor Lawn 
^r. This remarkable 22-in. machine is sim- 
’ itself—a boy can quickly learn to operate 
with it can do as much work as would be 
by a large horse-drawn machine in the 
time. The saving of time and the up- 
f a horse alone enables the ‘ GOVERNOR * 
for its first cost—in but one season. 


r, owing to the constantly high speed at which 
Iving cutters rotate, the ‘GOVERNOR’ gives a 
I closer cut than is obtainable with any other 
either motor or ordinary. 


r our descriptive booklet. You will find it both 
ig and profitable. 


GOVERNOR' carries a 
)e months' guarantee. 
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VERA CLARKE & WINIFRED ARTHUR. 


. through all the ages, the only universal tongue has been Music.** 

In the Trocadero Grillroom you will find the most modern enunciation by VERA 
CLARKE. WINIFRED ARTHUR, and THE TROCADERO ORCHESTRA. 


There is also the added advantage of a cuisine completely versatile. Whether you 
need a simple grill, or a meal that will test the resources of the chef, the 


uTXxxide^ 


Service is designed solely to please. 


LONDON’S PREMIER RESTAURANT 


J. LYONS & Co., Ltd.. Proprietors. 
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NOTES. 


1 when '* His 
I were reduced 
record amount- 
course, single¬ 
cement is that 


a good chance of finding it under some alternative 
heading. 

Lists of recorded works under the principal com¬ 
posers, together with short biographies of the com¬ 
posers and the Celebrity artists, add to the fascina¬ 
tion of a book that, issued primarily as a trade cata¬ 
logue, is actually encyclopaedic in its scope. Over 
five hundred pages of small but clear type bear 
eloquent testimony to the importance that the gramo¬ 



•H HER GRAND PIANO CARRIED ON THE HEADS OF FOURTEEN INDIAN WOMEN: COUNTESS 
HELENA MORSZTYN (WHO RECENTLY MADE HER FIRST “ H.M.V." RECORDS) AT NAGPUR, 
ntess Helena Morsztyn made her d6but as a recording artist in the March list of " His Master’s Voice ” records. Above 
is seen superintending the removal of her piano at Nagpur, Central Provinces, India. There were fourteen bearers, 
all women, who carried the instrument on their heads. What if one of them had stumbled I 


DGUE. 

: 1924 edition 
aster's Voice ” 
than usual, in 
records could 
izing achieve- 
its system of 
may be as 
:e, one stands 


phone has now reached, and the gramophonist should 
bespeak a copy of this super-catalogue from his 
dealer without delay. 

MORE COMPLETE WORKS. 

Both the " His Master's Voice ” and the “ Colum¬ 
bia " Companies are indulging in a perfect orgy of 
recording big works in their entirety, which would 
seem to point to the success of their previous efforts 


in this direction. Ortainly, the lack of such sets of 
records was, up to about a couple of years ago. hold¬ 
ing back the development of the gramophone as a 
serious musical entertainer. Comparing music with 
literature, the ordinary record, even if it extend to 
two sides of a disc, is the " short story," a mere 
morsel. And, however pleasant such may be—and 
many are very beautiful indeed—the real music-lovei 
can no more exist on these alone than the bookworm 
can be wholly satisfied with 
■ short stories. 

The recording companies 
have recognised this, and have 
now settled down to make com¬ 
plete recordings of the larger 
instrumental works a regular 
feature of their output. Of the 
Beethoven Symphonies we have 
already the No. 5 (" H.M.V. ") 
and No. 8 {" (Columbia ") ; while 
the Ninth, complete with Choral 
I section, is announced for early 
release (" H.M.V. "). I hope 
to give a detailed review of 
this last in my next notes, as 
the records are not to hand at 
the time of writing. Modem 
composers are also having a 
good show, and the tendency 
seems to be in the direction of 
choosing works by their musical 
value. In short, we are now 
getting plenty of solid music to 
intermix with the single-faced 
examples of virtuosity. 

_ NEW RECORDS. 

" His Master’s Voice.” 

/OMEN: COUNTESS , xu « * 

This month we have the first 
) AT NAGPUR. batch of double-sided Celebrity 

^oice" record#. Above records. Selma Kurz emulates 
were fourteen bearers. 

A flat Impromptu of Chopin), 
by giving a vocal rendering of the same composer's 
famous Nocturne in E flat, complete with chromatic 
runs, turns and shakes. A remarkable performance, 
with which is coupled Gounod's " Serenade.” Kirkby 
Lunn’s contributions are two songs : " Love is a 

Dream ” (Percy Pitt) and " The Heart Worships ” 
(Holst). Although both are slow, they form an 
excellent contrast. Joseph Hislop sings the " Prize 
Song" from the " Mastersingers,” and Lohengrin’s 


srt your 


)PH0NE 

Guinea Model 

by expending 


on a wonderful 


^USA 


lazing New 


D BOX 

S’ FREE TRIAL 


You are buying quality, good 
value and enjoyment in 

KIA'ORA 

LEMON SQUASH 

because it is made from fresh 
lemon juice and sugar, therefore 
most enjoyable and healthful. 

A large bottle costs 2/4 and 
makes 24 to 30 glasses of 
Lemonade or Lemon Squash. 
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BLACK & WHITE 





^rwi' 

vi^v 


SCOTCH WHISKY 

The great suF>erionty of the quality of “BLACK & WHITE” is evidenced by an 
always increasing demand both in the Home and in the Elxport Market. 

As a result of the compulsory stoppage of distillation for two years there is a serious 
shortage of Old Matured Scotch Whiskies, without which no blend of high-class quality can 
be produced. 

JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., and their Associated Companies, are in the 
predominant and unrivalled position of holding the largest stocks of Scotch Whisky 
in Bond in Scotland. 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO.. LTD., 26, Holbom, London, E.C.1 
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“ Narration,” in which the Knight of the Grail 
reveals his name, afterwards disappearing in the 
magic boat drawn by the Swan. The famous 'cellist, 
Guilhermina Suggia, makes her first records for 
“ H.M.V.” They are: ” Allemande,” by Senaill6, 
and a Spanish Dance (Vito), by Popper, both bril¬ 
liantly played. Cortot has made a great contribu¬ 
tion to recorded piano music by giving us Debussy’s 
“ Children’s Comer,” complete, 

the fourth side of the two re- _ 

cords having his " La Cath6dralf 

Engloutie.” These records are ^ 

delightful in every way. Another 

good piano record is Arthur de 

Greef’s rendering of the well- 

known Twelfth Rhapsody of 

Liszt. Lovers of the Russian 

Ballet will revel in the fine set 

of four double-sided records ^ ^ 

^i\-ing the complete music of Stra- . 

Vinsky s " Petrouchka.” Albert 1 ^ 

Coates and the Royal Albert V 

Hall Orchestra are responsible t 

or a masterly performance. ^-..J5 \ 

” Columbia.” y/* 

This list is veiy strong in HH — f 

'trumental items. There is the Blj 

npletc Eighth Symphony of 
^thoven, played by the London 
nphony Orchestra, under Felix ^ ^ 

ngartner. It is g^ven with- ^ 
cuts, and is a welcoine addi- 
to the growing record library 
ese great works. To those ^ 

\re unacquainted .with this - - ' 

tony, 1 would say that it is 
uneful and enjoyable, and 
tghter and more optimistic 

lan much of Beethoven's FIRST LABC 

nown work. Crystal clear, WINDSOR: T 

ie complete recording of MACDONALE 

String Quartet in C, per- The Prime Minister 
lyed by the Lener String 
>n four double-sided re- 
he seventh movement of 
•eat suite, " The Planets ” (this one being 
, the Mystic ”), is played by the L. S. O., 
>Aton of the composer. Of the vocal records, 
as has the most interesting in her singing of 
> Spirituals : " Little WTieel a-Tuming in 
and ” Keep a-Inching Along.”— Stylus. 


THE NEW MILNE COMEDY AT WYNDHAHTS. 

M r. i.ILNE has gone back to his lighter vein 
in the new play he has written for Sir Gerald 
du Maurier, " To Have the Honour.” As the title 
might suggest, he here pokes fun at our British love 
of rank and titles; round this national weakness 
he spins a story as flimsy as gossamer, but engaging 



THE FIRST LABOUR PREMIER AND HIS DAUGHTER AS GUESTS OF THE KING AND QUEEN 
AT WINDSOR: THEIR MAJESTIES, ACCOMPANIED BY MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD (RIGHT) AND 
MISS MACDONALD (SEEN JUST BEHIND HER FATHER), WALKING TO ST. CEORCFS CHAPEL. 
The Prime Minister and his eldest daufhter. Miss Ishbe) Macdonald, spent the wedc-end (April 2&-2B) as guests of 
the King and Queen at Windsor Castle. Our photograph shows them walking with thdr Majesties to morning 
service at St. George’s Chapel, on Sunday, April 27. The visit was memorable as being the first paid by the head 
of a Labour Government to the reigning Sovereign of this country.—iPAotogra^A by CttOfi Pre%s.\ 

' (this one being and agreeable, notwithstanding its thinness and lack Celli, with her 

by the L. S. O., of movement. It begins, to be sure, with a certain is only asked to 

the vocal records, flutter of excitement. Out at Wych Trentham an Lane, Mr. Basil ] 

\ in her singing of elderly Bohemian and his daughter have invited are in the cast 

eel a-Tuming in their neighbours to meet at dinner a Balkan Prince comedian, Mr. h 

)ng.”— Stylus. whose acquaintance they have made at Monte (}arlo. here but too lif 


While he tarries, time must be filled in by talk— 
some of Mr. Milne's sprightliest and easiest dialogue. 

The host wonders whether his few cigars will go 

round ; tlie guests debate the waj’’ in which they 

should address the Prince and behave in his presence. 
To one of the part>’, however—a merry-eyed lady 
who gives herself out as a general’s widow—the Prince, 
when he arrives on the scene, is no stranger; and if 
you are an experienced play- 

_ goer, you take note of the looks 

J they exchange as the first-act 

I _ 3 | '£ curtain drops. Alas and alack. 

J things are not what they seem. 

Jl Just as Mrs. Bulger, as she calls 

^ ■ herself, is no widow, so the 

■' Prince has no drop of blood 

royal in him, and owns no less 
~ ' ' — plebeian a name than Brown. 

^ ^ Moreover, the lady, really his 

wife, gives him until noon of the 
' following day to withdraw or 

' be exposed ; she is not going 

to let him trifle with their host’s 
ingenuous little daughter, Angela. 
If 3'ou fear a vulgar flare - up, 
you do not know your Mr. Milne ; 
his folk are much too gentle- 
k mannered for that. 'The {Peasant 

impostor is ready with a fresh 
pretence—that he Ls the Prince’s 
secretary — and his wife is no 
gorgon, but rather that sort of 
I^T ^^B fascinating and good - tempered 

woman a husband can be sup¬ 
posed to make love to again as 
if he really liked the experi¬ 
ence. A very leisurely little play 

_ this, with opportunities for the 

players to be charming or amus- 
ING AND QUEEN f„/^ther than strictly to act. 

LD (RIGHT) AND -pjjg Prince gives Sir 

EORGFS CHAPEL. (Jerald du Maurier but holiday 

1 2&-2B) as guests of -work to do ; Miss Madge Tither- 

Majesties to morning adge’s fine comedy talents are 

P“* *<> "•> 

widow's scenes; and Miss Faith 
Olli, with her pretty voice and boj^h manner, 
is only asked to be her delightful self. Miss Grace 
Lane, Mr. Basil Loder, and Miss Joan Clement-Scott 
are in the cast; and there is also that excellent 
comedian, Mr. H. O. Nicholson, of whom one sees 
here but too little. 



INEXPENSIVE 

HANDMADE 

TROUSSEAU 

SET 


A FINE QUALITY 
LEATHER SUIT 
CASE WITH 
STERLING SILVER 
ENGINE-TURNED 
AND CUT-GLASS 
FiniNGS. 


For many years we have made 
a special study o( Lingerie, 
and have a world-wide repu¬ 
tation for the style, character 
and Bnish of our Underwear. 
Only reliable quality materials 
are used, apd the cut and work¬ 
manship are perfect. 
NIGHTDRESS (a* skelch), in good 
quality pure silk crepc-de-CkiDe, 
entirely hand-made, an exact copy of 
a French model, V neck, and new 
deeves, trimmed with dainty cream 
lace insertion, pin tucks in front. In 
pink,sky, ivory, mauve, apricot, yellow, 
coral, and hyacinth. 

PRICE 39/6 


Chemise to nsatch - Price 29/6 

Knickers to match - „ 29/6 

Also in thoroughly reliable washing 
Crepe Jersey silk. In ivory, pink, sky. 
yellow, mauve, and black. 

Nightdress - - Price 59/6 

Chemise to match - ,, 49/6 

Knickers to match • ,, 49/6 

Dutch Boudoir Cap in cream lace, 
trimmed with posy of Sowers, 21/9 


’ I ’HIS Case contains just those toilet requisites 
1 necessary while travelling or visiting. 

The materials and workmanship employed are the 
finest, and the value offered is the best obtainable 

tLLUSTRATED C.ATALOGUE FREE. 


^^Dhe 

GOLDSMITHS 
&SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY IP 

only address 

112 RECEN/T STREET, 
LONDON.WI. 


[more Street. London.WI 
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Sktrtringfhe 'Princesi 
Slusots Cast' doted. 


HARRODS 
‘PRINCESS* 
SCISSORS CASE 

Protected by Roy at Letters 
Patent, and exclusive to 
Harrods. 

This is a sewing accessory 
which will appeal to every 
woman for its compactness 
and real usefulness in the 
home and when travelling. 

The case is of Leather, 
and may be obtained in 
various colourings. When 
open it displays all the 
fittings—when closed it is 
7 ins. high, and very neat 
and handy. 

The fittings include three 
pairs of fine quality Shef¬ 
field made Scissors, steel- 
lined Silver Thimble, pack¬ 
ets of Needles, reels of 
coloured Silks, a i ^ 
and a useful A M 
Pin cushion... Vf 

Amk iOf PmSm Mtm 

A similar case with plain 
scissors may 0% 1 ^ 

be had from I 


THE EIGHTH WONDER 
OF THE WORLD 


S erious, noble, dignified—a poem of 
Elmpire ; the words are true of the 
Elxhibition at Wembley, deeply true. 
The thoughtful man, the man on business 
bent, wends his way to Wembley with 
definite purpose. He seeketh knowledge, 
desireth increase of commerce or willeth to 
study new epoch-making inventions. Nor 
wiU he be disappointed. But laughter and 
jest and jollity, innocent fun, ple€tsant 
merriment and genial fellowship, are also 
part of life, and the Elxhibition seeks to be 
rich and comprehensive as life itself. 


HARRODS LTD 


LONDON SWl 


Elnter then the Amusements Park and 
fling your cares to the winds. Never 
bef(»re in the whole long history of glee did 
such pleasures abound. Every imaginable 
creation and device to send the blood 
leaping amd laughing through your veins 
has been erected at Wembley. Your 
children will grow wild with ecstasy in this 
City of Elxcitement. 


These two new Jumper- 
Blouses represent the acme 
of refinement, and good 
taste. Moreover, they are 
most moderately Priced. 


Exclusive Spurt’s 

Juuiper in FannrWool. 
ten material, fastened 
either side with narrow 
■WTiite leather belt. Re- 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION 

1924. 

APRIL to OCTOBER. 


Juapcretie ir 

Celes’ Wash. 


made in 
colours 
pipings' 


CHILDREN 9d. 


ADMISSION 1/6 


attrac. 


which lends adistinctly 
smart effect. Cut on 
the latest longer line 
and has a narrow hip 
belt stitched with small 
ptMrkets either side. 
In Ivory and various 
shade grounds. /C 
Size 15 4/- extra •» • / “ 


OPEN 10 aun. to 11 pun. daily. 


REGENT STREET LONDON. 
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CHRONIC^OF THE CAR. 

A motorist acquaintance of mine 
I ^ if* complained bitterly the other day 
* that he had bought a much- 

ieA super-car whose makers talk a great deal 
he wonderful speeds their vehicles are capable 



rLY PURCHASED BY LORD DUNEDIN: A i: 

ALL-WEATHER CAR. 

»g on the road. He wras, he told me, very 
.th the car for a time. Its road perform- 
speedometer, was quite up to what he had 
to expect. One day, however, he was 
to go to Brooklands and take the car round 
against the watch. Once more the speed 
nt, according to the speedometer readings; 
.tch made the car a good deal slower, and 
uld induce it to perform as it should when 
est was applied. Result, he was simply 
ut it, and I really believe he would have 
r for the figurative ninepence if somebody 
an offer. Now he wants to know why 
i should be. 

erience is not new to me. In the first 
I't think I have ever known the makers 
lodel to deliver one of their cars with the 
reading on the slow side. The car is 
1 the benefit of the doubt. Again, very. 


very few speedometers are accurate in their readings 
over the whole range of car speeds. Finally, I do 
not think there is the slightest doubt but that the 
average car is actually a good deal slower on the 
Brooklands track than on a really good, straight road. 
The cement surface is slower, I should think. Then 
Brooklands is very open, and wind plays a larger 
part in keeping down speeds than 
it does on a comparatively sheltered 
road. It is really extraordinary 
how the speed of a car falls away 
on the track when one is running 
into the wind, especially in the 
case of moderate-powered cars. I 
have myself experienced a drop of 
over ten miles an hour when I have 
turned into the wind on the track, 
and it is almost needless to say 
that this plays the very deuce with 
lap speed. Therefore, I should 
never condemn a car because at 
Brooklands it failed on occasion to 
come up to the 
speed given by its 
maker. ' I should I ‘ 
make several tests 
under selected con¬ 
ditions. All the 
same, catalc^e 
and actual speeds 
} RENAULT are often two very 

different matters. 


Land's End event as an example. Of the io8 starters, 
only 83 finished without incurring penalties. It is 
true that part of the route was over very severe 
roads indeed, including the ascent of such notorious 
hills as Porlock, Lynton, B^;gar’s Roost, and Blue- 
hill Mine. Indeed, the route as a whole was one 
which the cars of even ten years ago could hardly 
have been expected to negotiate at all. Certainly 
those of fifteen years ago would never have looked 
at it. The moral seems to be that we have im¬ 
proved wonderfully in the interval, but that there 
remains a long road to travel before even relative 
perfection of design has been achieved ; and it is 
trials and tests—of the kind we are considering—that 
will assist very materially in reaching the desired goal. 
From that point of view I regard it as being very re¬ 
grettable that the R.A.C. event has not attracted more 
entries. 

The Chloride Electrical Storage 
Leaky Battery Company, makers of the well- 

known Exide batteries, are issuing 
a very useful set of letters to motor-car owners and 


,. . ^ _ Next week the 

R.A.C.UghtC« 

rnTmls. 

with no more than twenty-five makes 
of small cars facing the starter. This 
does not compare well with the 108 
which took part in the London- 
Land’s End trial at the Easter holi¬ 
day. Still, there is the explanation 
that participation in the R.A.C. 
event—extending as it does over six 
days of actual running—is a trouble¬ 
some and rather costly business, and ’BUILT FOR H 
it would appear that the trade 
generally does not think the game 
is worth the candle. That seems to be a pity, 
because there are qiyte a lot of things we still 
want to know about the small cars of to-day—things 
that only trial performances can tell us. Take t^ 



•BUILT FOR H.H. THE MAHARAJAH OF ALWAR: A 40-H.P. SIX-CYLINDER 
LANCHESTER STATE CAR. 


sellers, dealing with the upkeep and care of electric 
storage batteries. No. 4 has just reached me, and I 
find that it deals with leaky Ijattery boxes. The 
following good advice is given : " Take the trouble 
[Cotdmmed 





than a quarter o( a century we have 
in the manufacture of motor- 
5 highest grade. The ^ H.P. 
el of the present day exemplihes 
at has be« made in Antonaobde 
Auction. It abounds with features 
merit, exclusiv^ ** Lanchester,** 
u been determined by actual ex- 
Mchwork, too, the name signifies 
tsmanship. All Lanchester bodies 
anchester Works with die full co- 
Chassis des^ntf s and every Car 
;trical combination of the coach- 
ikilful engineering. Photographs 
of Lanchester ^ H.P. Models 
our new illustrated Catalogue, 
led to send you a copy. 

:STER MOTOR CO., LTD., 

m. Pr—<«fr. K, New Bomi SuvM. 


WITH FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES. 

T here m every advaatage ia choosiag a ear of high quality. 

Although the Wiadsor is of such design, woikuMaship 
aad BMterial that it will give years of luxurioos motoriag at 
the lowest possible ruoaiag cost, its purchase price is quite 
moderate. 

The Wiadsor r e pr eae ats the latMt aehieveareats ia^ autoasohile 
eagiaeeriag, four - wheel hrakiug beiag amoag its stsadard 
features. Its ooachwork is ia keepiag with its highly developed 
chassis. 

May we arraage a triarrau ia the Wiadsor at your couveaieaee, 
or read you our illustrated catalogue? 

CHASSIS SPECIFICATION. MODELS AND PRICES. 

4-<;)rl. engine, 6< s loi mm. unit con- 
stmetion; detadutUe cyHnder bead; 
overhead vah-et; oil circulation by pump ; 
battery ignition ; tbermo-s)'pboa cooling; 
dry-plate clutch; 4 tpeeds and reverie, 
right-hand change; internal expanding 

brakes on all four iriieels, electric start- P 

ing and lighUng; 5 detachable wl«U S 

with 710 X 90 cord tyres; semi-elliptic p*««yeqmppca 
front and rear springs; speedometer; 
clock; patented non-glare illnminated 

£465 

rear with complete set of tools, jack, ^ 

pump, etc. 

For eotmpUU illuwtratrd Speci/icatiom vpriir: 

James Battle & Co. (Sales) Ltd., 

236a, Lancaster Road, Notting Hill, London, W.IL 

TwU$kmm:rmr*iSHmmdZm. T t htr mmt: ** BrnrUt mi Fmrk, tssd m ” 


Twro - Seater con 
pletely equipped 


f.P. Car referred 
producing a new 
I H.P^ dexigned 
’or a high-grade 
It U abmod a 
hat In no way 
wHh H. Par- 
tent on request. 


'bit at The British Empire Exhibition 
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CANS & CANTS 



There’s no such word as 

CAN’T 

if you get the golden 

CAN 

containing Super Shell Motor Oil. 

You CAN reduce your petrol 
consumption, and at the same 
time increase your power, by 
changing your lubricating oil to 
Super Shell. It may also be 
possible to get more power by 
using larger jets, but only at 
the cost of increased petrol 
consumption. With Super Shell 
Oil you secure the combined 
advantages of improved per¬ 
formance and less petrol. 



A 


You CAN get 
LIVELIER ENGINE 
with 


SUPER SHELL 

MOTOR LUBRICATING 

OIL 

IN GOLDEN CANS, ANI> IN 3-GALLON 
DRUMS (the cheapest WAY OK BUYING) 

Super Shell Motor Ofl is sold in TWO GRADES. 

CONSULT LUBRICATION GUIDE, 
Obtainable of all leading garages, or post free horn 


SHELL-ME.X LTD. (iioto« oiis i 


T.) SHELL CORNER, K.INGSWA\ , W.C. s 


'fhA/tod^ 


SPECIAL VALUE IN WHITE WOOL 

SWEATERS 


Hand - I(nitfed 
Ver/ect Fitting 

Hairods are offering 
Special Value in these 
Hand - Knitted White 
Wool Sweaters, excep¬ 
tionally well-made for 
comfort and easy move¬ 
ment. In plain slitch- 
ings, with a choice of 
6-in. Roll collar. Polo 
collar or collarless V- 
shaped neck, also in 
cable stitch with V-neck 
only. In sizes that 
guarantee perfect fitting, 
36 ins. 

to 44 ins. 0^/0 

Also in a splendid selec¬ 
tion of Club or Regi- 
mental 

colourings. / * 


SOCKS 

WHITE CASHMERE 
HALF HOSE with embroi¬ 
dered clox. Fully fashioned 
with extra spliced Toes and 
Heels. Sizes, 

4/6 

WHITE CASHMERE 
HALF HOSE 6/3 Ribbed. 
Fully fashioned. 

Sixes, 9i to III Ajfi 
ms. Per pair. ■ / w 



Entrance in Hatis Crescent. 


Ask for copy of Harrods Nctr 
Brochure, ‘Aten's Wear Service.’ 


HARRODS LTD 


LONDON SWI 



ChampUms on Fond 
for IQ Tears 

For more than twelve yean, depend¬ 
able Champion Spad^ Plugs have 
been standard Ford cars and 
tomes. With the introduction ol 
the Fordson tractor. Champions 
were naturally chosen as equipment 
because of tb^ demonstrated ability 
to withstand the extreme stress 
to which sparking plugs are siib- 
jected in tractor operation. 

Champion is exceedingly proud of 
the esteem in which its product 

Champkm Sparlring Plug Co, Ltd., 83, Pall MaD, London, S.W.1 

CHAMPION 

Dependable for Every Engine 


is held by the Ford organisation. 

No en g ineet s me more insistent on 
complete efficiency and no purchasers 
more exacting as to quality than the 
o ffic ial s of the Ford Company. 

That Champion Sparking Phtgi 
have held the confidence of Ford 
for twelve years is a tribute to the 
excellence of Champions, and their 
outstanduag worth as an important 
article of motor car equqxnent. 
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ce, when putting water into the cells (and this 
be done regularly), if any cell seems to be dry 
ds much more water than the others. If in 
remove the battery from the car, and test by 
to the proper level, drying the outside and 
it stand on a sheet of 
dry paper over night, 
n a slow leak is dis- 
I, send the battery 
t delay to the nearest 
station to be repaired, 
leep the cells supplied 
ater, and if a leaky box 
>s do not overlook or 
it. Just remember 
lectrolyte is as neces- 
I the battery as air is 
tyre, or water and oil 
engine.” Very sound 
nely advice. 

Prince and Crossleys. 

ince of Wales used his 
ossley saloon Umousine 
? first time when he 
xl the opening of the “ 

Empire Exhibition at !* ' 

ey. This was the only 
car in the procession 
Stadium. "" 

ilicious Damage to - 

Motor-Cars. SAILING TO-DAI 

utomobile Association 

rently received several The Atlantic Transport Lii 
ints of cases in which service bei 

t unMtended tor short Snwto o"'/. 

have been dish8h-«l ^ 

ions deliberately dam- 

the paint-work in various ways. At the 
y Police Court, the Association recently pro- 
an offender. On this occasion the A.A. 

observed a lad with a knife in his hand. 


scraping a line along the bodywork of the car. The 
magistrates inflicted a fine of five shillings. In view 
of the prevalence of this nuisance, the Automobile 
Association has decided to prosecute in all cases where 
there is sufficient evidence to ensure a conviction. 



SAILING TO-DAY (MAY 3) ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE FROM LONDON TO NEW YORK: 

THE NEW S.S. •• MINNETONKA.” 

The Atlantic Transport Line’s new twin-screw turbine steamer " Minnetonka,” 21,998 tons, is a magnificent vessel built especially 
for their direct service between London and New York. Luxurious accommodation is provided on the “ Minnetonka" for 369 
passengers, first-class only. Passengers who travel by this vessel or her sister ship, the " Minnewaska,” proceed from either 
Metropolis, London or New York by motor car direct to the vessel, and, on reaching their destination, journey by motor-cars 
direct from the ship to their hotels.—lP*ofogr«/>* by Topical.] 


AW a ^ t Lanchester Motor Com- 

A Wonderf^ recently de- 

Lanchester for India, gp^t^hed to India for H.H. the 
Maharajah of Alwar a 40-h.p. six-cylinder car, whose 


coachwork is probably the most elaborate ever fitted to a 
motor-car. (See photograph on page 812.) It resembles 
a State coach of the last century, having a box-seat 
for the driver and another servant, and at the rear 
a perch for two servants. The State coach accom¬ 
modates four persons, and is 
suspended on ” cee " springs 
after the manner of the horse- 
drawn coach ; but, in order 
to prevent excessive swing or 
rolling of the body, the lower 
extremities of the " cee ” 
springs are continued to meet 
the under-side of the body, 
where they engage with trun¬ 
nions in the same manner as 
the Lanchester cantilever sus¬ 
pension. In practice, this 
arrangement is found to give 
complete isolation from road 
shocks and from the mechan¬ 
ism ; and when seated in the 
coach there is no sense of 
mechanical propulsion — the 
sensation is more that of 
floating than of a mechanic¬ 
ally propelled vehicle. The 
car is painted blue with gold 
lines, and the interior is up¬ 
holstered in blue - and - gold 

_ brocade. The door handles 

are engraved and bear the 
) NEW YORK : coat-of-arms of his Highness. 

There are four electric side- 
icept vessel built especially lamps of the early carriage 

he “ Minnetonka" for 369 candle type, richly oma- 

»ska,” proceed from either rented, while the head-lamps 
on, journey by motor-cars ^ powerful electric with a 
special dimming device. The 
whole of the bodywork is an excellent example of 
Lanchester coachbuilding, and at first sight it would 
appear almost impossible to harmonise the antique 
coach with the modem automobile chassis.—^W. W. 


CLASS 

RYWAY 


HOTEL SCHWEIZERHOF 

(Switzerland). o ha 


SPLENDID 

SITUATION 

ON THE LAKE 


O. HAUSER, fraprimtar. 



A Stylish Saloon 


L uxury at small cost—a Saloon Car you 
-i will be proud of in any company. The 
[4 h.p. “Standard” “Pall Mall” Saloon is 
ight, air>', roomy and comfortable. Fittings 
ind finish are everything that can be desired. 
There are four doors and plenty of room for 
bur or five people. 

‘Standard” reliability and ease of control. 

£525 

” Kensington *’ Sxloon /450. 

Other models from £*ib. 

Dunlop Tfraa. 


Ld^t Cars: 11 h.p. A 14 h.p. 


COUNT THEM ON THE ROAD. 



CONTROL 


GRADUAL 

Y2BCULATKM4 

LIGHTING 

SWITCH 


T his switch enables 
of your Head LigI 
with Electric Light 


^ with Electric Lighting systems of any make, and srith 
lamps of any candle posrer. The ;.... 


IJglitfa.g Fmiiiisniaiis Dm*. 
lOTAX (MOTOR ACCESSORIES). LTD. 
WILLESDEN JUNC. LONDOH, RW. It 


Fiejc3l9PtrdncM 

Jtet. 



Tbiumph Cycles hare a habit of 
giving satisfiaction after many 

1 years constant use. They cannot do 
otherwise since it is the quality of 
materialsthat counts. You too will 
be satisfied if you buy a Triumph. 


A UTTLE MACHINE THAT IS READY 
FOR ANY AND EVERY OCCASION. 

T here U no need to deprive yourself 
of the pleasures and convenience 
of a motor cycle, neither is there 
any need to disturb capital, earning good 
dividends, to acquire one. Pay-as-you-ride 
is an easy, convenient road to poasessitm. 

For a deposit of £14 8s. 6d. and laMont^ 
Pa}rments a Trusty Triumph, equipped wim 
every requisite, including Electric Lamps^ 
can be acquired. No extras whatever to 
pay for, and termtinclude a comiM-ehensive 
Insurance Policy with Accident BenefiL 

Ihere is no better machine than the Triumph, 
nor one of finer value. A complete range 
of Models to suit all requirements. 

May we send yam fuller particulars and Catalogue post firoa. 

Triumph Cycle Co.. Ltd., Coventry. 

LONDON: 218. GT. PORTLAND STREET. W.l 

AND AT LEEDS. MANCHESTER AND GLASGOW. 
AttmU Eetrowktrt. 
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]VST OUT. 

GARDEN 

DEVELOPMENT. 

BY 

T. GEOFFREY W.HENSLOW, 

MJL, FJLH.S., 

Author of Garden Construction,’' etc. 

Every Gardener’s Guide to 
garden alterations, garden de¬ 
velopment, garden improve¬ 
ment, garden maintenance. 
Advice from experience. 

15 /- NET. 

A 

LMaMi DEAN A SON. Ltd., Dcbr^t Houm. 
29. HOmm Slraet. C«m»I Cvdm. W.C2. 

OUR 

ANAGLYPH 

MASK COUPON. 

Flease send me One Anaglyph 
Viewing-Mask. 1 enclose stamps 
[Three-halfpence, Inland; orTwo- 
pence-halfpenny. Foreign] to cover 
Postage. 

I^Come ... 

JIdireas .... 


To THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
(Aasfljyk) 15,Es«s Slrat.Ua4aa.W.C.2. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


DRYAD FURNITURE 

Comfort & Pleasantness 

of design are a]wa3rs happily com¬ 
bined in a Dryad chair, together with 
a strength and lasting quality not 
found in any other cane furniture. 
The label "Dryad Furniture” must be 
on every chair or it is not genuine. 
Cat. from B. Dept. Dryad Work«,Letcrstcr. 


CRITERION 

Two fine, typical 
examples of a 
notable brand 

The Smoker who takes a 
pride in^ the quality of his 
cigars will find an unusual 
degree of satisfaction in these 
choice Criterion examples. 

They are distinctly handsome 
and high-class in appearance, 
and they possess in a marked 
degree the inimitable flavour 
and aroma which belong only 
to cigars manufactured from 
choicest leaf. 

If the moderate price of 
Criterion Cigars makes you a 
little sceptical as to their high 
quality, we suggest that you 
buy a sample five to-day 
and smoke them in your 
most critical mood. 


Actual .ixe of Actual of IN CEDAR WOOD CABINET 
mratiALNo.x b(miALNo .3 BOXES OF 25. 50. AND 100 

OF ALL HIGH-CLASS TOBACCONISTS AND STORES 


“OVALTINE” ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


T he consensus of opinion is that there 
has never been a longer or more un¬ 
pleasant winter, nor one that has worked 
greater havoc on the general health. Even 
the most robust have not been immune to 
attacks of influenza and more serious ill¬ 
nesses and have found it difficult to throw 
off the feelings of inertia which remain after 
these illnesses. It is generally believed 

that this is due to the fact that not suf¬ 
ficient care is given to the dietary, and that 
women in particular are inclined to go 
without a meal when it is not just what they 
fancy. Emphasis must be laid on the fact 
that irritability is often due to insufficient 
nourishment being taken. 

A TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE. 

Now there is nothing better for preserv¬ 
ing the health and con- 

S quering that wretched feel¬ 
ing of irritability than 
" Ovaltine,” as it builds 
up the brain, nerves, and 
body, and fortifies them 

to withstand the disastrous 
effects of the constant 

changes of temperature 
which is the portion of all 
who live in the British 
dominions. It is an ex¬ 
cellent substitute for the 
^ early morning 


Everyone will appreciate the fact that 
it is easy to prepare either with milk or with 
milk and water. Should the latter method 
be adopted, take a quarter of a tcacupful of 
hot or warm milk and fill up with boiling 
water; if desired, unsweetened condensed 
milk may be used. Then take two or more 
teaspioonfuls of “ Ovaltine " and stir gently 
into the liquid until dissolved. Add, if 
necessary, sugar to taste. The beverage 
should not be boiled, but heated only to just 
above drinking temperature. 

“OVALTINE” RUSKS. 

Everyone declares that " Ovaltine ” rusk> 
are perfectly delicious, nevertheless the 
majority are not aware of the fact that the\ 
were introduced to meet the requests of a 
large number of medical men and users <if 
Ovaltine ” tonic food beverage for a rusk 
possessing a higher nutritive value than 
ordinary rusks or biscuits. They are made 
from the finest wheaten flour, with which is 


There is do better suhrtitute for the ewfy momiDK cup of te. than a cup of " Oraltine,” 
cither made with milk or milk and water, h is nourishinf, and has a soothing effect 
on the nerres. 


This small personage has made 
for himaelf a cup of “ Oraltine,” 
and eridently he intends to com¬ 
plete hit "elerens,” ^ this 
snid-moming meal is called in 
schoolboy language, with not 
one but with naany ” Oraltine ” 


cup of tea, or it 

may be taken during the morning by those who do 
not care for a heavy breakfast. Furthermore, there 
is no more effective sleep wooer at the end of the 
day. It supplies a reserve of force with which to 
face the work of the forthcoming day. 

NATURE’S TONIC FOODS. 

A fact that cannot be too widely disseminated is 
that it is prepared from nature’s tonic foods—malt, 
milk, and eggs—and flavoured with cocoa, all vital¬ 
ising and reconstructive elements being retained. 
It is so easily assimilated that it carries at once to 
the worn-out cells just the necessary food elements 
which restore and maintain vitality. 


incorporated a suitable proportion 
of “ Ovaltine.” They are delight¬ 
fully crisp, slightly sweet in flavour, 
and sold by all chemists in is. fid. 
and 2s. fid. tins. They are as 
warmly appreciated by members of 
the older as the younger generation, 
and are specially recommended for 
children when teething and for in¬ 
valids. A cup of ” Ovaltine ” with 
an ” Ovaltine ” rusk forms a satisfy¬ 
ing meal. Children — and adults 
too—will also enjoy ” Ovaltine ” 
chocolate. This is a most delicious 
and very nourishing food-sweet. 


Thera k M sha4«w af 4«nht whatsoerar ttiat thera small 
penonaget sing the praket of “ Oraltine " rusks in ito 
measured terms. 


EASY TO PREPARE. 


THE DREARY WINTER IS OVER 
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BYRON IN PERSPECTIVE.' 


come to light in a collection of hitherto 
unpublished manuscript letters presented to 
Aberdeen University Library by a kinsman 
of Byron’s, Mr. Edward Gordon Duff. ^fr. 
Symon has also unearthed some forgotten 
Byroniana from old files of the Aberdeen 
Journal. He has, moreover, been enabled 
to cite lx)rd Ernie’s edition of " Lord 
Byron's Letters and Journals,” Mr. Murray's 
own edition of " Lord Byron’s Correspon¬ 
dence,” and Dr. j. M. Bulloch's " The 
House of Gordon,” which e.xplains much 
in the poet's heredity on the maternal side. 
The new light thrown on Byron’s parents 
and his early childhood shows clearly the 
sources of his tempestuous temperament. 

As a good Aberdonian, Mr. Symon dwells 
with patriotic zeal on the various influences, 
topographical and scholastic, which affected 
Byron at Aberdeen during ” the eight most 
impressionable years of his life,” until in 
1798, on succeeding to the title at the age 
of ten, he left the Grammar School there 
for his ancestral home at New'stead, to con¬ 
tinue his education later at Dulwich, and 
finally at Harrow and Cambridge. At 
intervals throughout the book we are 
reminded of Byron's Scottish blood and of 
affectionate allusions to Scotland in his 
poetry. Mr. Symon makes an especially 
good point when he regrets that Byron did 
not have the opportunity to associate more 
with Scott, who thoroughly understood him 
and might have proved a restraining mentor. 

The later chapters deal successively with 
Byron’s foreign travels, the " Byronic hero ” 
of his verse, his awakening to fame, his love 
affairs and disastrous marriage, his ” bur¬ 
lesque epic ” of ” Don Juan.” and his last 
tragic adventure in the cause of Greek free¬ 
dom. Mr. Symon writes from full know¬ 
ledge, and with enthusiasm tempered b>' 
sound judgment, scholarly precision, and a 
genial .sense of humour. His book is a 
very able piece of criticism which will be 
indispen^blc to any Byronic library. Ir 
has for frontispiece an excellent photo¬ 
gravure of the bust by Bartolini, which 
in itself, goes far to reveal the secret of 
Byron's personal fascination. 


E NGLAND awoke one morning—let ns 
say, on April 19, 1924—^to find Byron 
world - famous, and was almost as much 
surprised as he himself had been by a similar 
exp>erience more than a hundred years ago. 
The average Briton was, indeed, slightly 
bewildered at the amount of riclame scored 
by the Byron Centenary, which for several 
days even eclipsed the Wembley Exhibi¬ 
tion. For it was no mere domestic literary 
celebration ; it seduced Mr. Garvin from 
politics in two successive Observers : and 
its reverberations resounded about Europe, 
ft indicated that Matthew Arnold was not 
very far wrong when he prophesied, in 1881, 
that by 1900 Byron would be acclaimed 
as one of the two greatest English poets 
of the nineteenth century, although the 
prediction was derided by contemporary Vic¬ 
torians. The Centenary gave occasion to 
the public voice to express a view of Byron 
that had doubtless long been latent in the 
public mind. Many of us, suddenly con¬ 
fronted with the expression of that view, 
felt rather guilty that we had not read 
Byron quite as diligently as we ought to 
have done, and hastened to remove the dust 
from the neglected volume. 

But some, like the Wise Virgins, had 
put oil—^it may be, midnight oil — in their 
literary lamps, and were prepared betimes 
to improve the occasion for the benefit of 
the ignorant. Among them was Mr. J. D. 
Symon, the well-known writer of our weekly 
iauserie on " Books of the Day,” who 
has most opportunely arrived with his 
delightful appreciation, ” Byron in Perspec¬ 
tive ” (Martin Seeker ; 12s. fid. net). The 

author modestly disclaims any attempt to 
write a new biography of Byron. " This 
book,” he says, " pretends to be no more 
than a series of whatSnay be called inten¬ 
sive studies, illustrating, from known or 
new material, various aspects of Byron’s 
life, character, and work.” 

The new material consists mainly of 
fresh particulars relating to the circum¬ 
stances of Byron's Inrth which have recently 


THE EXILE OF DOORN SUBMITS 'TO THE CAMERA AGAIN: THE EX¬ 
KAISER OUT WALKING WITH HIS SECOND WIFE, AT HIS HOME IN 
HOLLAND. 

Until recently, it is said, the ez-Kaiser has been shy of the photographer since his 
abdication. His second marriage, it may be recalled, took place on November 5, 1922, 
to Princess Hermine, daughter of the late Prince Henry XXI1. of Reuss, and widow 
of Prince Johann Georg of Schbnaich-Carolath. The ex-Kaiserin Augusta Victoria died 
in April \92\.~\PMofrapk by Keystone Viea.' Co.) 


T he unusually long and severe winter has undermined 
the health and strength of young and old alike. 
Influenza, bronchitis and pneumonia have been rampant 
and have impoverished the health resources of many. 

Spring arrives with its warmth brimful of the vitalizing and 
and sunshine and flowers. Are energizing elements contained 
you able to enjoy it fully ? in ripe barley malt, rich creamy 

Build up your strength and Jiilk and^s-NatiWs Tonic 
vitality. Take advantage of the One cup of Ovaltine 

health and energy-giving proper- ^"tains more nourishment than 

ties contained in “ Ovaltine”— 'f ^ cups 

of cocoa or 3 eggs. 
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IXS.Morris 

(tailor) 


Sachville Street 


Visitors 

to 

London 


| |c| ^ ON DON hfls always set the fashion for the world in 

.— y V I ™®"’* clothes—and probably alwaya will do. Starting at 

5 J_ J Piccadilly Circua and following the above route. In 

j 9 "S three minutea one is in Sackville Street, the home 

^ 2 exclusive tailoring. To save you still more time may we 

|| I' ask you the favour of making No. 28 (the original home of 

Beau Brummell) your first call ? Moreover, when 
f*lCCaailly (7/rctfS you leave England you can re-order by post: we 
ike and retain a model of your figure and so guarantee perfection of "fit” 
vays. Lounge Suits from 9 Guineas. j 

The “Conlay" Figure Belt « / 

(Registered) reduces a 

figure. Price 2SI: / 




28 , Sackville Street. LorvdoivW 



Telephone: Regent 728. 






S H o E s are a man’s most pardonable vanity. 

A man would rather you thought his 
excellent neck-ties and his remarkable socks 
were an accident. But he will freely admit 
he’s particular about the shoes on his feet. 

Why? Because shoes aren’t millinery. 
They’re leather. They’re related to saddles 
and cricket balls and proud masculine things 
like that. Leather’s got to be leather or it 
isn’t the thing in the masculine code. 

The Lotus and Delta boots and shoes are 
made for the man who, for his feet, wants 
first things first. The two first things are 
perfect dryness and perfect comfort and ease. 

And the third ? The third is shapeliness and 
style and the Lotus and Delta shoes give 
this also. Richly ! 

jCotas £ 7)e/ta 

SHOES OF STANDING 
Prices from 25/- to 45/- 

Lotus Ltd., Stafford « Northampton, agents everywhere 



“ The Major ” 


A man of 
Proven Ability 


H e does not smoke 
INK. He knows 
thick paper embellished 
with Bronze Powder and 
Printers’ Ink spoils good 
Tobacco. CAVANDER’S 
ARMY CLUB Cigarettes 
are rolled in pure, ^bbed 
Rice paper, unCOtltam- 
inated with Bronze 
Powder or Printers^ 

Ink, and are made to a 
quality only obtainable 
from a firm of i 5 o years’ 
successful Tobacco study. 


Ease that 
soreness 

W HEN your skin begins to 
feel sore, apply “ Vaseline ” 
lellv. It’s a simple, sure, and safe 
method of soothing, smoothing, 
and softening the skin. 

rVaseline^ 

^ Petroleum Jelly 




^\VASEv.mi:,v 


baseline’ 


For COLD.S in tlie 

HEAD, HAY FEVER ^ 

and CATARRH, use 

“VASELINE” Eucalyptol Jelly. 

ForCUT.S, RURN.S and WOUNDS and all skin 
abrasions use “VASELINE” Carbolated Jolly. 
CHESEBROUGH MFC,. CO., (Cons.), 
Victoria Rd.. WILLESDEN, N.W.IO 


free.' a copy f>f Booklet 
For H.alth and Beauty,” 
which tells you how to care for 
the skin. 


CA VANDERS say- 

Don*t smoke /nA-Smoke— 

THE HEW 

Cavander’s 

Army Club 

Cigarettes 

10 for 7id. 20 for 1/3 

Cavanders, Ltd., Manchester and London. 

The Firm of Three Centuries. Established 1775. 
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THE ART OF A. A. MILNL 

A ll the world—that is, of 
course, a very small frac¬ 
tion of it — knows that Mr. 
Milne is a brilliant man ; most 
of it knows him only as the 
dramatist who created " Mr. 
Pym ” and told “ The Truth 
About Blayds,” or charmed 
and amused them along " The 
Dover Road,” to say nothing 
of the hurricane booster, " The 
Great Broxopp.” There are a 
few who remember that he is a 
delightful essayist ; and, as if 
to prove that he can be happy 
in any field of writing, he con¬ 
structed one brilliant detective 
story. I remember a volume 
of his essays entitled " Not 
That It Matters ” which seems 
in its title to hit off the Milne 
attitude. For him nothing 
matters enough to be either 
tragically serious or wildly 
satirical. With a shrug of his 
shoulders he looks on the Pass¬ 
ing Show. He wears a gentle 
smile of urbanity, and his com¬ 
ments, though pungent, never 
lacerate ; though reasoned are 
never dull; and through his 
inconsequent humour we get 
enough of satire to make his 
polite comedy always enter¬ 
taining. Though I can mar¬ 
vel at his skill in weaving 
out of the slenderest theme 
three acts of gay intelli¬ 
gence, I do feel that, when 
Rlr. Milne becomes earnest 



THE FUNERAL OF MISS MARIE CORELLI : THE FLOWER-DECKED COFFIN CONVEYED ON A HAND-BIER 
FROM CHURCH TO CEMETERY AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The funeral of Miss Marie Corelli, the popular novelist (oi whom we gave a photograph in our last issue), took place on 
April 26 , at Stratford-on-Avon, where she haa lived for many years. The coffin, covered by beautiful wreaths and crosses, 
was conveyed on a hand-bier from her home to the old parish church, where the first part of the service was held, and 
thence to the borough cemetery for the .nterment. Among the mourners was Lieut.-General the Earl of Dundonald. The 
Mayor and Corporation imofficially attended the funeral, and there were also present representatives of the many societies in 
which Miss Corelli had been interested .—[Photograph by Topical.] 


enough to do more than set out 
to please us, he will give us a 
much bigger play. He only 
responds, as it were, to the 
pure idea, and Life as most of 
us understand it has not very 
much to do with the pure 
idea. He drags the waters with 
an unsubstantial net, and his 
fishes don’t matter. In ” The 
Great Broxopp ” he had the 
opportunity to lash with whips 
of scorn the booster who 
plasters his ugly hoardings in 
every fair garden ; but no—he 
tempered the edge of his wit 
with sentiment. Now at VVynd- 
ham’s we get another delicious 
soufflS of trifles, ” To Have the 
Honour.” There is no story— 
not that it matters—but just 
a score of quaintnesses, a win¬ 
ning affability, and a pleasant 
spice of mendacity, though 
never enough of gall to make 
the satire bite. You cannot 
withstand Mr. Milne’s manner, 
you must admire his deft skill, 
you are bound to laugh at his 
pleasantries, you enjoy his 
frankness and delicacy of 
treatment with a risqui theme ; 
but, like Oliver, I ask for 
more. I want Mr. Milne to 
drop his masquerade and for¬ 
get to be polite. I want to 
see him use his splendid 
gifts in serious satire, to be 
less gracious and more in 
earnest, for w’e have sore need 
of his talents. 



^ocpquj 


happy baby.” Mrs. R. E. Howard, Birkenhead. 

A Mother Surprised: * .Uy baby is just seven 
months’ old and has been fed on Melliu s rood, 
which agrees with him splendidly. I never thought 
for one moment he would have turned out such a 
fine child.” Mrs. A. Ogden, Douglas, I.O.M. 

Free Sample of .Hellin's Food, and Booklet, sent 
on application. Please state baby's age and 
write Dept.D.,Mellin's Food, Ltd.,lA>ndon.S.E.15 


MELLIN'S LACTO-prepared from Melli 


DINARD, BRITTANY 


BAD-NAUHEIM 


5ANNE—OUCHY. 

EL MEURICE 

rooms—30 bathrooms. 

?rms: Fr. 12 to 16 per day. 


THE ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND 
RESORT. 

8 hours from .Southampton. 


CRYSTAL HOTEL ist. ch 
MICHELET HOTEL, inclu 


■)/ the Thermal E'labllshmenI, ,‘f}aJ-Nauht 
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THE 


“BAL-LON-ETTE” 


TRADE MARK. 


THE PREMIER LOW-PRESSURE 

CORD TYRE 
MADE IN ENGLAND. 




WE CAN FIT YOUR CAR! 

No alteration to existing hubs. You simply 
take your old wheels off and put the 
“BaI-Ion-ette”type wheels straight on the car 


f.§ 





The following 

1924 Autocrat. 

1923 Ansaldo 14 h.p. 

1924 A.C. 4-cyl. 

1924 A.C. 6-cyI. 

1924 A.B.C. 12 h.p. 

1920 Albert 11.9 h.p. 

1924 Austin 12 h.p. 

1924 Austin 20 h.p. 

1922 Alvis 12/20 h.p. 

1920 Bean 11.9 h.p. 

1923 Belsize 15 h.p. 

1924 B.S.A. 10 h.p. 

1924 Belsize Bradshaw 9 h.p. 

1921 Beardmore 12 h.p. 
1924 Bianchi. 

1924 Charron-Laycock. 

1923 Crouch 12/24 h.p. 

1924 Crouch 12/24 h.p. 
1920 Calthorpe 1 1 h.p. 

1922 Calthorpe 12/20 h.p. 
1924 Clyno 10 h.p. 

1922 Calcott 11.9 h.p. 


are some of the cars we have 


The “ AUTOCAR ” writes on March 21st: 

“ We have lately commenced a test of “ Bal-lon-ette ” 
low-pressure tyres on a 1924 model 10 h.p. Singer car. 
These tyres are made by Associated Rubber Manufacturers, 
Ltd., 172, Great Portland Street, W.i. The size under 
test is 715 X 115 mm. and the inflation pressure is 18 lbs. 
The car weighs approximately 13 cwt. in touring trim. 

Up to the present the car has covered some 750 miles with the “Bal-lon-ette.” 
It IS, of course, early da\s to speak of the wearing qualities of the tvres, hut later 
on, after they have covered some thousands of miles, we hope to write at greater 
length concerning their behaviour. W'e can, however, definitely state, after even 
a comparatively brief experience, which has been over rural and urban roads 
and in snow, that the “ BaMon-ettes” do not slow the car and do not skid; 
they assist very materially in the stopping power of the brakes, probably due to 
the large contact with the road. They do not roll at corners, and thcv do not 
in any way, at either slow or fast speed, adversely affect steering. Indeed, at fair 
speeds, they delinitely improve the steering, already very good on the latest 
Singer Ten. The “ Bal-Iim-eite ” provide quite exceptional comfort; they do 
not jump over pot-holes ; tliey roll over them. Pcihaps they are at their best 
when running over rough setts. In other words, the car holds the road all the time.” 


1923 Darracq lZ/32 h.p. 

1921 Deemster 10 h.p. 

1920 Eric Campbell. 

1922 Fiat 15/20 h.p. 

1923 Fiat 10/15 h.p. 

1923 Gwynne 8 h.p. 

G.W.K. 

1922 Humber 15.9 h.p. 

1923 Humber 8 h.p. 

1923 Humber 11.4 h.p. 

1924 Hampton 11.9 h.p. 
Jowett. 

1923 Lagonda K.K. 

1921 Morris Cowley 11.9 h.p. 

1922 Morris Cowley 1 1.9 h.p. 

1923 Morris Cowley 1 1.9 h.p. 

1924 Morris Cowley 11.9 

Occasional Four. 

1921 Morris Oxford 13.9 h.p. 

1924 Morris Oxford 1 3.9 h.p. 
1924 McKenzie. 

1922 Marseal 9.5 h.p. 


e already fitted : 

Overland (English 

Models 1923). 
1924 Palladium. 

1920 Rover 12 h.p. 

1923 Rover 14 h.p. 

1924 Rover 8 h.p. 

1924 Riley. 

1921 Swift 10 h.p. 

Sunbeam 16/24 h.p. 

1924 Singer 10 h.p. 

1922 Standard 13.9 h.p. 

1923 Standard 13.9 h.p. 
Talbot 12/30 h.p. 6-cyl. 
Talbot 8/18 h.p. 

1920 Talbot 16 h.p. 

1924 Triumph. 

1924 Wolseley 10 h.p. 

1924 Wolseley 7 h.p. 

1924 Wolseley 15 h.p. 

1924 Waverley. 

1924 Westcar 12 h.p. 

1924 Vulcan. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


We undertake to supply you with a set of four 
715 X 115 tyres, including wheels, sent to you pumped 
up to the right pressure ready to be put on. Price 
with steel pressed spoke type £20 Is. Od., or 
fitted on disc wheels for £18 68. Od. If you 
prefer to go back to your old wheels and tyres, we 
will return you 75 per cent, of the purchase price 
so long as the wheels and tyres are returned to us 
within a month, having had fair wear and tear, that is to 
say, that they have not been damaged by an accident. 



A. Trial Run may be had on a Car fitted with **Bal-lon-ette** Tyres by calling at 
172, Great Portland Street, London, W.I. 

ASSOCIATED RUBBER MANUFACTURERS, LTD., ALMAGAM MILLS, HARPENDEN. 


BRISTOL: 100, Victoria Street. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 38, Grey Street. 
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SIR HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. 
pai.atial hotels, short sea route. 

TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS HOTEL A RAIL. 
4? 10 IQ GRANDHOTEL.BRUNNEN.Lakeof 
^10 10 Lucerne Oneof the finest lakeside hotels. 

■PIfi 9 palace DKS ALPES, MURREN, 

X 1 D it King of the Oberland. 

■PIO IQ LAKE OF LUCERNE, LAGO DE 
iiy ly GARDA. VENICE (17 days'hotels). 
•(^IQ in ^IALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE, 
I 7 I vr Oooo feet above the sea. 

Golf, Lawn Tennis, Bathing, Hsbing. 
The Finest Hotel in Switzerland. 
■Pin in hotel DE FLANDRE, BRUGE.S, 
ivy via Dover-Ostend. with Excursions to 
YPRES, ZEEBRUGGE, Ac. 

O BELGIAN COASr. Great golfing 
VJ resorts. Bathing, Boating. Excursions. 
ATHOLL PALACE. PITLOCHRY, 

*''**■' I 11 days, with return ticket from London. 
PALACE HOTEL SANATORIUM, MONTANA. 
The finest resort for Chest troubles in Europe. 
Booklet on application to— 

The Secretary, 5T, Endsleigh Gardens, London, 
N.W. t 



The “Dartmoor’* 

JUST THE HOUSE YOU WANT 
An Artistic, Cosy and durable pr^ction made 
with extreme care from the best seasoned materials. 
Beautifully designed in six sizes. Embodying every 
convenience at a most moderate cost. 

Carriagf paid to most Goods Stations in 
En^iand and IVaieSt 

ASK us ALL ABOUT THEM. 

OUR PERMANENT EXHIBITION 1924 
IS a veritable colony of Ideal Homes. Buildings 

bungalows, motor 

HOUSES, CHALETS, etc. The finest in the 
” ^ erected at our works for inspection 

and YOU ARE INVITED TO VIEW at .nh^time 
during working hours or by special appointment. 

BROWNE & LILLY Ltd., 

Thames Side. READING. -Plione: 587 





S/a'n ^ ^ 

Blemishes 

Germolene removes all skin disfigure¬ 
ment caused by rashes, eruptions, 
pimples, roughness, redness and 
scurf, and produces a clear, healthy 
complexion. 

Before you retire at bedtime, warm the Germolene tin 
slightly, and apply the dressing with the tips of the fingers, 
gently massaging it in. Wash next morning with Germolene 
Aseptic Soap, obtainable at all chemists. All ordinary skin 
blemishes will disappear in a week under this simple treatment. 
Good for all common akin ailments, including eczema, eczematous 
rashes, children a skin troubles, and for domestic first aid. 
Home Prices i and j/-, 0/ Chemists 
and Stores throughout the Empire. 

INVISIBLE WHEN APPLIED. 





■ MASTERS THE HAIR : 

■ and keeps it neat and tidy all day, no j| 
g matter how strenuous your exertions. \ 

■ Cream for grea.sy scalps, Viola for dry I 

■ scalps. From Chemists, J — 

■ Hairdressers and Stores, \ 

■ and 2/6 bottles. I_ 

■ ^3l^« REFUSE ALL S 

■ HSII substitutes ■ Y ' 

■ Pmrfumtn Co., Ud., | 

■ ^ilUsdtn London. | ^ 


Cc^i/moComc 

The Aseptic Skin Dressinq 



A REWARD of 100 POUNDS thty' 

For bald-headed and beardless. r 

An elegznt gro»th of bear.l and hair can be produced when using 10111031110(1 

^iios Hair>Balsam during 8 days. This bal^n cau^^ hair and ^ 


lapshofs 

ifhoui 

Sunshine 


a net amount of 100 Pounds 

1^0 all ^Id-headed and beardleii penoBt, or penou with thin 
hair who have nied the Comot-Balaam for three week, without 
any reaolt. 

One parcel of “ Comos" costs SI, 2 parcels cost SI IS 



^^iatak%djic7d 


foR OWNER - DRIVERS on 
gfi. BRITISH SCHOOL of MOTORING L™ 

X 5. COVENTRY SI PICCADiaY CIRCUaW.I. W 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET O. D 


FOSTER CLARKS 


‘REAMIEST 

USTARP 



Orlik Bruybre 
Antique Pipes 
are obtainable 
in all popular 
shapes from 
most good to- 
bacconists 
throughout the 
■ world at 10'6 
: & \ 2 l 6 .accord- 
I ing to shape. 


BY “REQUEST” I have 
designed this unique shape 

TTte pipe is long isix inches) with a flat-style bowl. Like the elongated 
cigarette holder, it is preferred by writing men and all who smoke while 
working. It is now obtainable in Bruyere Antique quality. The beautifully 
grained briar roof, spieciall) selected for its compactness, is subjected to an 
exclusive heating and drying process that drives out all moisture from the 
bowl—right from the first pipeful you’ll find it smoke perfectly. See that every 
pipe is plainly stamped “ORLIK ’—none other is genuine. Trade enquiries to 

L. ORLIK (Est. less). 62, BARBICAN. LONDON. E.C. 1. 


TENAlX 

CAMERAS 

represent perfection in roll film cameras. 
Light, handy, compact, yet strong, and 
because of the beautiful workmanship and 
the e.xquisite defining power of the GOERZ 
LENSES, they will give better results than 
any other roll film cameras, no matter wbat 
price is charged. 

THERE IS NOTHING BETTER THAN 
A GOERZ CAMERA. 

Obtainable from all good photographic stores. 
Illustrated List No. C.B. FREE on 
application to: 

PEELING & VAN NECK. LTD., 

Sole Goerz Distributors, 

4-6, Holborn Circus, E.C.l 








t the Office. 172, Strand”in the Parish of St. Clement Dane 


.NO Skxtcu, Ltd.. Milford Lane, W C.a—SATuanxy, Mav j. 


the County of London, by The Illustrated Loni 
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COATV 


Dickina & Jones, ever to 
the fou in matters of 
Fashion, are displaying 
a wonderful collection of 
new modes, authentic in 
every respect to the style 
tendencies of the season. 
The two charming models 
here shmvn are from 
the Mantle Halon, 
second floor. 


On extreme left 
TVliRhtfut Coat for Sports 
Wear made of finest qualitv real 
Cumberland Horaesoun. lined 
thrniigbout Criye - de - Chine, 
plain, well - fitting shape, 
finished at waist with ••iiede 
belt. In Fawns, Beaver. <irey. 
Rust. Brown. 0 

Same shape in pretty basket 

ISf 98/6 

On near le/l 

Coat in heavy quality S.atin- 
backedMarocainlinedihrough* 
out Cn-pe-de-Chine. designed 
with straight h.ark and fronts 
and pretty panels of fine ple.at- 
ing at sides. In Grey, Mole, 
Beaver. Almoiiil. Navy and 
Ilia. k. Also in fine quality 
Wed Repp in all newest 
colours. Navy and Black 
Crdpe Marocain 13i Gns, 
Repp lO Got. 


DICKINS&JONES 


“ TAe House ” 


REGENT STREET LONDON.Wl 



Illustrated Catalogue and 
Patterns sent on request. 


Burberrys’Summer Models 
are more charming and in 
greater variety than ever. 
Frocks designed tor travel, 
sport and social gatherings 
that no lady can afford to 
pass by when renewing 
her wardrobe. 

Burberry Fabrics 

Gamefeather, Silvering and 
Floretta Tweeds, Tropical 
Suitings, Clachan Home¬ 
spuns, Solax and Slimber— 
delightful textiles that 
“tailor” well and drape 
gracefully. 

Burberry • Proofing 

protects the cloth from 
any ill effects of rain, and 
^ preserves the contour or 
the fr.ick as well as its 
beautiful colours. 


BURBERRYS invite render* of 
The*'niuslrated London New*" to a 

MANNEQUIN DISPLAY 
OF TAILORED FASHIONS 

at Haymarkel. May 12th to I6th 
inclusive. PARADES 1 1 a.m. to 
1 p.m. and 3 p.m. to 5 pm. daily. 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET 

SWI LONDON 

S'* Malesherbes PARIS 



CORRINGES 



Distinctive 
Coats 
and Skirts 

P( St Orders should he 
accompanied by remittance 
or leading business ~ house 
reference. Carriage 
in the U.K. 





FILEYJ 

Distinctive t 0 .\T .-WI) 
SKIRT roinposr-d of 
Gabardiiu-.tlii' coat lu-inp 
attractivi'lv ctnliroidcrcd 
in self cdotin-d silk in a 
check design, collar ami 
waistcoat ol hroclu- in a 
contr.isting colour. Well 
tailored wrapover >kirt. 
W. sizes. Reaver, l awn, 
r.rev .Mole, .Vavv, Rla< k. 

£13 13 


“ WALTON.” 

.\ii .i(iiiil\ ih vv inodt 1 
(OAI .A\li .''KIRT of 
Silk MarcM-aiii. tin- niit- 
'.t.inding f( .It lire heing 
the >;clt material fitir-lv 
I'le.iti d n III. li is daintilv 
eiiiploved on the coat. At- 
tra< live wrapover .kirt. 
( o|..iir-.; r.rev. Tan, Al¬ 
mond, N'avv and Black. 

18 6 


£8 



FREDERICK GORRINGE, Ltd., Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.l. 

raw winu:es trom Victoria Station. Ttkphmu ; Vtciona SOoo \dnrtct to all DtpU.'S 
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14 Lockir 
Positions. 


The Instantaneous Success 

Expandini; Suit Case i* explained in the 
' " ’ “It is incon- 

I a Revelation could 
one capacity ’ case.” 
isible to week-end size, 
lade upon it, up to the 
home demands ; and 


of the Revelatic 
unanimous verdi 
ceivable that anyone who has see 
spend money on an old-fashioned 

The Revelation is instantly compn 
yet is extensible, as each fresh call is 
trunk-like capacity which a month fro: 
it locks at any size. 

The economy and convenience of 1 
every occasion is obvious. The Rev« 
Suit Case must be seen, however, for 
fully appreciated. 


The Wilkinson Safety Razor Blades are 
Hollow Ground and hand-forged from 
the finest steel. They have the same power 
and edge-retaining qualities of the highest- 
grade straight mzor. The Wilkinson will 
shave the toughest beard quickly and 
smoothly time and time again. In addition, 
the Roller-Guard, which feeds the lather 
on to the cutting edge, and the Automatic 
Stropper, which keeps a perfect edge to 
the blade, arc features that make this Safety 
Razor the ideal shaver for any man. 


RIGID- 

not the 
concertina 
type. 


Rigid/ 

EXPANDING 

SUITCASE 


Set with 7 Hollow-Ground Blades, each etched 
with a d.'iy of the week. Adju.stable 
Shaver I-'ranie, Automatic Stropper, yl O / 
Setting Handle in polished oak case u // h 
(at illuttrated) * “/ 

.Set as .above with Three Hollow- OC / 
Ground Blades. 

Also sets at 8/6 and 15/6. 


Call at 169, Piccadilly (facing Bond Street), or at the leading 
shop in your town, to have this simple but perfect invention 
demonstrated to you, and see the many styles and sizes at 
prices to suit all purses. 

If you cannot call send for fully illustrated List “ N and 
name of local Agent. 

The REVELATION EXPANDING SUIT CASE 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 

Manufactured by 

TFIE WILKINSON SWORD CO., LTD., 
53, Pall Mall, London. S.W.i 

Oun, Sveord S’ Equipment Makers. 

T. H. Randolph, Man. Director. Works: ACTON, W.4 


169, PICCADILLY (facing Bond St.) LONDON, W.l 

'Phone: Regent 4138. 


Have a Revelation and be Proud of your Luggage 

MP*PMPBP«PBPBPMPBPBPBPBP*PBP*P*P*P*P*P*P*P*P*PP*CI*n**n 
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Search the World 

— and you will hardly find a 
tobacco so soothing at all times, 
so even in burning, so cool and 
dustless as Three Nuns. The 
curiously cut circlets, each in itself 
a perfect blend, are responsible 
for the uniformity of quality and 
fragrance for which Three Nuns 
is famous. Smoke Three Nuns 
and you will search no more. 

THRIE AiVATS 

TOBA.CCO 

Sold everywhere in the following packings : 

2-oz. Tins . . .2 4 

1 -oz. Packets . . 1 2 

2-oz. Packets, 2 4 ; 4 oz. Tins, 4 8 


Stephen Mitchell & 
Son, Branch of the 
Imperial Tobacco 
Company {of Great 
Britain and Ire¬ 
land), Ltd., 36, 
St. Andrew Square, 
:: Glasgow 


THRir 

CIGARETTES 

of 

PureVirginia Tobacco 

lO for Gd. 
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ROADLY, the essentials for a satis¬ 
factory motor tour are good roads, 
cheerful travel and at the journey’s 
end — comfortable bed and board. 
Happily, the motor tourist has a 
breadth of choice denied to the rail 
traveller. He is free to leave the beaten 
track and to stop or start without 
consulting a time-table. Nevertheless, 
a definite itinerary and some advance 
knowledge of the best halts are wise 
precautions. They both save disappoint¬ 
ment and are an incentive to complete the ideal programme. 

Having decided the length of time to be allowed for it, 
or, as in the majority of cases, having it settled for you by 
someone else, it now remains to decide where to go, what 
to see, and what the cost will be. Where to go ? I will not 
venture to make any suggestion — beyond the obvious, 
that the time of year limits the choice, as do the power of 
the car, inclination and purse. 

Avoiding the industrial areas, the tourist has a wide 
choice of happy hunting grounds. Scotland, north of 
Edinburgh to the Caledonian Canal, offers the best natural 
scenery. Cumberland and Westmoreland—the Lake Dis¬ 
trict—rival the Scottish moor and mountains. The trinity 
of castles, rivers and mountains give to Wales a special 
charm, and, indeed, the whole of the west of Great Britain 
is superior to the east in natural beauty. As for 
England, the Midlands, embracing Stratford-on-Avon, 
Kenilworth, W'arwick, Lichfield, Shrewsbury and Ludlow 
may well be selected for a compact tour. Devon and 
Cornwall, with their extensive rockbound coast and 
sheltered bays, their moorland roads and romantic 
history, are sooner or later the Mecca of most motorists 
who can afford the time for the long run down. But these 
arc not typical England and could not be, for English scenery 
is diverse in her 
parts. So I will 
not discriminate 
f u r I ii e r . The 
ultimate choice of 
a tour rests with 
the motorist. To 
settle his doubts 
let him take a good 
tour book and 
contoured map— 
and then study the 
pleasant problem. 


A word about progress. Most motorists know what 
suits them best, so I will address myself to the novice. 
Don’t overdo the mileage. Keep it down to 100 or 70, 
or even less, among the hills. To parody Robert Louis 
Stevenson, it is better to travel leisurely than to arrive 
breathless and late and disgruntled at the prospect of 
cold mutton and a shakedown in the anne.xc. 

WTen to travel ? For a British tour I recommend 
mid-May to mid-July and September. The latter gives 
shorter davs, better promise of fair weather, and the 
temperature is invigorating. Daring these months all 
the hotels, including the 
seasonal houses, are 
open and not over¬ 
crowded—a considera¬ 
tion at the popular 
i\sorts and in Scotland. 

For a Continental trip, 
and excepting Southern 
Spain and Southern 
Italy, the best time, as 
regards weather, is from 
June to September. But 
one must not forget that 
one cannot always secure accommodation on the boats 
during the July-August period when the carrying capacity 
is overtaxed. 

And now to drop into the second person with a few 
“ Don’ts ” ;— 

Don’t omit to book rooms in advance whenever possible. 

Don’t forget to have the car and tyres in as good fettle at starting 
as you hope to be in when finishing. 

Don’t disregard good advice ! “ In the midtitude of counsellors 

there is safety.” 

Don’t burden yourself with luggage. Lay out what articles seem 
to be necessary, divide by two and add a warm coat. 

Don’t forget to renew insurance and licences. 

Don’t tell the office where they can get you with business letters. 

Don’t carry all cash. “ Trav'ellers ” cheques are issued by the 
banks. 

Don’t “ park ” in a strange town without first ascertaining what 
are the local regulations. 
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SIR HENRY LUNN, LIMiTJfl t 



Barcl> 

lONDO 

LACE 




PALATIAL HOTELS. SHORT SEA ROU 1' 
TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS HOTEL & K/V i 
£10 10 GRANDHOI EL.BRUNNEN. 

1*7 Lucerne Oneofthelinestlalceside ln>t* ' ' 
-PIfi 9 PALACE DES ALPES. MURRfc:-- 
L King of the Obcriand. 

■flQ 10 LAKE OF LUCERNE, LAG<> I> 

GARDA, VENICE (17 da>s' hott? Is, 

£10 in MALOJA PALACE, ENGAL>1>J A 
IV» txx)o feet above the sea, 

Golf, Lawn Tennis, Bathing, Fishing 
The Finest Hotel in Swiuerland- 

■Pin in hotel de flandre, brug 

Ariu lU via Dover-Ostcnd. «ith Excursions t. 

YPRES, ZEEBRUGGE, &c. 

£0 O BELGIAN COAST. Great golfir»l 
O resorts. Bathing, Boating, Exciirsiow “5 
£|C IC ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCH R 

A>1*7 1*7 14 days, with return ticket from Lond ^ rt 

PALACE HOTEL SAN.ATORILTM, MONTA>^--'V 
The tinest resort for Chest troubles in Europe- 
Booklet on application to— 

The Secretary, 5T, Endsleigh Gardens, London 
N.VV. I 


clD)@][p(gO(g(gg 

London Lagep 


LUCERNE 

Hotel 

MONTANA 


High class 

IN BEST POSITION. 

Manager-m. SCHMID. 


is Ihe only Lagep Beep supplied "to 
the British Einpipe Ejdiibition 

Light opDopk 


LAUSANNE—OUCHY. 

HOTEL MEURICE 


loo rooms—30 bathrooms. 

Inclusive terms : Fr. 12 to 16 p 


vathlJte peQl 
Lagop flovoup 


TOURS 

METROPOLE 


DINARD, BRITTANY 

the ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND 
RESORT. 

8 hours from Southampton. 

The most equable 
The most reasonable terms. 
Apply for Season Terms 
(July—September.} 

CRYSTAL HOTEL class inclusive, from 35 fr. 
MICHELET HOTEL inclusive, from 25 to 35 fr. 


BREWED BY BARCLAY. PERKINS X C2LT? S0UTHWARK.S.E1 


roR OWNER - DRIVERS on 

Jr3H3-6 

gfie BRITISH SCHOOL oF MOTORING L™ 

X 5.COVENTRY SI PICCADILLY CIRCU&W.L ^ 
VRITE FOR BOOKLET O.D. A 


Distemper 


THE OIL-BOUND WATER PAINT. 

For new or old homes ! 


^ Sunshine 


There is no decoration to compare 
with Hall’s Distemper in artistic beauty, 
‘tia or in the practical advantages it offers 


wallpaper will so freshen up the '‘old home” 
‘u^^cKin* to give all the benefits of a change to a new on( 
Sole Manufacturers : 

Sissons Brothers &. co., ud., Hull and Londoi 




'or sponging 
Clothes and 
Carpets. 


For Insect Bites 
and Stings. 


The standard remedy for over SO years 

Gives instant relief from Catarrh, Asthma, etc. 

AT ALL CHEMISTS 
_ 4s. 6d. a tin 


CroM. London, N.7, 





























For the Theatre or Concert 


Moisten your handker¬ 
chief with a little ‘4711 
and inhale, it will put 
you at ease and at your 
alluring best. 

Its feel is as delight¬ 
ful as its soothing 
effect. 

The little watch¬ 
shaped bottles are very 
convenient for carry¬ 
ing on the person. 


Harrods Introduce Their New 


Travel-Robe 


BRiTISH-M4l)E 

Extraordinary Value ! 

4 Consiructed with stronv' three pi\ (mxIv 

r frame, top. holtom. and sides, (.iwere 

id with floselv rivetled libre. while Ka-ks. corners and essential p;i 
e well finiiked. Lined throUKhout with ij.xKi quality Cretonne an 
■ers. Fitted with rollers on the bottom, simplifying transpor 
r*lT*'V 24 Collars. 12 Soft Collars. 24 White Handken 
L.I 1 I chiefs, 0 pairs Gloves. 12 Ties, t Silk Dress Scan. 
Woollen \ ests, 6 pairs VV<x>llen Pants, ? suits of l^yjancis. 9 
a Shins, i Dress Waistcoats, 12 Dress Ties, i i.oll jersey, 
w aterproof, r Golf Suit. I Tweed Suit, 1 Serge Suit, 1 FlaniK-l j 
Suit, I pair Golf Shoes, i pair Walking Shoes, i pair l>rcss J 
Bath Slippers, i pair Travelling Slippers. 


i Askformr 


(BLUE AND COLD LABILE 

GUAJIAKTLED PlUtnY 
FULLSTRDJCTH .mI 
LA5nNC FlAGBANa 


Dassiiig 


all Dcalet 


BTO 

H£-TLtUIU 

l£iOIT. 


LONDON SW 1 

I'iiiiiyiiHiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii M • 


HARRODS LTD 


SECTIOS OS ORoeSU FLOOR 
IIIHIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIItlllllHIIIIIIIIII^ 


The Fashion for 
STOCKINETTE 

DRESSES 


TKi* attractive stockinette 
Frock i> made exclusively for 
DebenKam & Freebody from 
best quality woollen stockinette. 
It is cut on new lines, perfect 
Btting, attractive and becoming 
and at the same time practical 
and useful. 

WOOLLEN STOCKINETTE DRESS 

(as sketch), made from light weight 
stockinette, with trimming of group.s 
of small tucks, and two pockets. In 
navy, black, beech, beaver, silver, 
nigger, laae, beige, etc. 


FOR UPHOLSTERY, USE 


FANa WOOLLEN 
HOSE (as sketch), in 


weight, comfortable 
wear. In a variety 
of marl mixtures. 


Widmore Slreet. 
(CevendisK Square 
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VERA CLARKE & WINIFRED ARTHUR. 


. through all the ages, the only universal tongue has been Music.” 

In the Trocadero Grillroom you will find the most modern enunciation by VERA 

CLARKE, WINIFRED ARTHUR, and THE TROCADERO ORCHESTRA. 

There is also the added advantage of a cuisine completely versatile. Whether you 
need a simple grill, or a meal that will test the resources of the chef, the 



Service is designed solely to please. 


LONDON’S PREMIER RESTAURANT 

J. LYONS & Co.. Ltd.. Proprietors. 











THE THREE GRACES OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY : “ H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK, THE LADY ELPHINSTONE, 

AND THE LADY ROSE LEVESON-GOWER.” BY MISS FLORA UON. 

One of the most attractive pictures of the year at the Royal Academy is this on the right is Lady Rose Leveson-Cower, whose husband. Captain the Hon. 
charming group of the Duchess of York and her two sisters painted by Miss William Spencer Leveson-Cower, is the only brother of Earl Cranville; her marriage 

Flora Lion. It is popularly known as " The Three Craces,” like Sir Joshua took place in 1916. Miss Lion began the picture a little over two months ago, 

Reynolds’ portrait-group of the three daughters of Sir William Montgomery, and when all three sisters went together to her studio off the Fulham Road to pose 

it is the first picture in which the three sisters have been painted together. for the group. They afterwards sat to her in turns. The Duchess of York gave 

They intend to present it to their mother, the Countess of Strathmore. TTie about eighteen sittings, some of them lasting two hours. She is shown wearing 

Duchess of York, who is the youngest of the trio, is in the centre; on the left a Victorian frock of white taffeta, which she kept in readiness at the studio and 

is her eldest sister, Lady Elphinstone, who married the sixteenth Baron in 1910; put on at every visit. 

COPVBICNT RXSXRVRD FOB ARTIST OR ()WNER BV WALTER JVDD LtD., PUBLISHERS OF THE “ KOYAL AtADEHY ILLUSTRATED.” 
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Bt G. K. CHESTERTON. 


W HATEVER are our opinions on foreign policy, 
we none of us want all foreigners to think 
VC are all fools. Still less do we wish them to 
.hink the collective Englishman a collective fool. We 
nay be as pro-German as some papers are, or as 
uiti-German as the Daily Mail ; we may think, as 
>ome still do, that Germany is the home of culture ; 
we may think, as I do, that its culture is recent and 
raw and its soul still largely uncivilised. But if I 
were to say that German music has never been any¬ 
thing but a noise made by savages beating on tom¬ 
toms, I should simply look silly ; and, to the lirhit 
of my small contribution, make England look silly. 

A recent leading article in the Manchester 
Guardian dealt with the allegation about France 
having black troops on the Ruhr. The writer ad¬ 
mitted that perhaps the black troops 
were not so black as they were painted. 

He admitted that they were not quite 
black, but only nearly black, or perhaps 
nearly nearly black. But their darkness 
seemed to him a matter of degree. He 
called it a fine distinction. In short, the 
leader-writer on the great Liberal daily 
was content to say that, anyhow. Alge¬ 
rians were Africans if they were not actu¬ 
ally Negroes. Similarly, some little time 
ago. equally liberal old women, on Con¬ 
tinental tours, would say that Italians, if 
not exactly niggers, were at any rate 
only natives. 

I can only faintly measure that remark 
about Africa by a pretty approximate 
parallel with America. It is just as if 
a man werf to say that all Americans 
were American Indians, in war-paint and 
wampum. It is as if he then proceeded 
to write diplomatic despatches to Wash¬ 
ington in picture-writing on the barks of 
trees, and expected all those assembled 
at the Washington Conference to smoke 
the pipe of peace and ceremonially bur}’ 
a tomahawk. Such is the true inter¬ 
nationalist’s knowledge of other nations. 

Then, when it was mildly pointed out that 
many U.S.A. citizens are not Red Indians, 
the leader-writer in question would call 
it a fine distinction. He would say that 
the red men, if not exactly red, were 
undeniably pink. He would scoff at the 
fine shade of difference between the 
complexions of Hughes and Hiawatha. 

He would assume that, wherever Ameri¬ 
can citizens were officially stationed, they 
would scalp men or sldn them alive. In 
short, he would reason in the same way 
as the man on the Manchester Guardian, 
and for the same reason. He would do 
it because he was ignorant of a certain 
fact ; because he did not know that the 
Llnited States were once a part of the 
British Empire. Similarly, the other 
writer * apparently does not know that 
the Barbary States were once a part of 
the Roman Empire. He would not know 
there is a race like our own on the other 
side of the Atlantic, as the other does not know' 
there is a race like our owm on the other side of 
the Mediterranean. 

What people of this sort ver>’ badly need is an 
" outline of history.” A very simple outline of the 
history of Europe, as it is known to most of the other 
nations of Europe. It is especially well known to 
the French, and is the founuuaon of their policy 
from Charlemagne to Napoleon and from Napoleon 
to Foch ; from the Crusades to the French Revolu¬ 
tion and from the French Revolution to the Great 
War. But there is no need for us to see it as the 
French see it; we have our own angle or aspect of it; 
but we also are a p>art of it. It is a pity that educated 
Englishmen, like the men on the Manchester Guardian, 
should never even have heard of it. 


The Roman Empire w’as not what we now call 
a Continental thing. It was European, but it was 
not what is marked on the map as Europe. Just 
as it included Britain as well as Gaul, so it included 
Morocco as well as Spain. Indeed, in one sense it 
covered Morocco more than it covered Britain, or 
even Gaul. Its nucleus was not on some inland 
river like the Danube or the Rhine, which long flowed 
through the trackless forests of barbarian lands; 
whatever else it was, it was not a .Mittel-Europa. 
Its nucleus was no inland river, but the inland sea ; 
or rather, the ring of old- city states that ran round 
that sea. It was what the Romans calleil the world ; 
the circle of the lands. All these lands round the 
Mediterranean had the same citizenship and general 
culture ; most were of the same race ; certainly the 
Algerian. race was the .same as the Spanish race; 


most certainly neither of them had anything to do 
with the Negro race. That strip of coast which tite 
Romans called Africa people afterwards called Bar¬ 
bary. It was Roman in exactly the same sense as 
the dty of Batli. It was European in exactly the 
same sense as the city of Paris. The things that 
happened there were precisely the things that hap¬ 
pened everywhere else in the Roman Empire, during 
that particular pha.se of the history of the white 
race: campaigns of legions, riots about emperors, 
disputes alx)ut schools of philosophy, disputes about 
heresies in the Early Church, and all the rest of it. 
These tltings happened in Barbary as they happened 
in Britain. Probably a late Emp>eror or an early 
Pope would have been more surprised at losing 
Barbary than at losing Britain. Nevertheless, in a 
sense, civilisation did lose Barbary, as it did for a 


time lose Britain ; and did, indeed, for a much longer 
time lose Spain. But Europe only lost Britain to 
the Northern pirates, who had no religion in par¬ 
ticular and no civilisation at all. Europe lost Spain 
and .\frica to the great religion and civilisation of 
Islam ; and it naturally took much longer to gel 
them back. Britain was finally restored to Europe 
by the Normans in the eleventh century. Spain was 
finally restored to Europe by the Castilians in tl»e 
fourteenth century. Algiers and all that coast was 
restored to Europe by the French in the nineteenth 
century. That is how a Frenchman regards the 
conquest, or rather reconquest, of Algiers. 

That is what is meant, for instance, by calling 
St. .Augustine an African. I do not know whether 
the writer on the Manchester Guardian imagines that 
St. Augustine was a Hottentot. That is 
what is meant by the whole tradition of 
” Othello ” : by the idea that a Moor could 
be chivalrous in the same style as a 
Spaniard. The Moors were Moslems, but 
they were not Asiatics or what these peo¬ 
ple mean by Africans. They were simply 
citizens of the civilisation of Rome, who 
during the decline had adopted the mi>re 
static creed of Mahomet rather than the 
more creative creed of Christ. From a 
Latin point of view, they have quite 
naturally come back to the civilisation of 
Rome in coming back to the civiUsation of 
France. It would be just as natural for a 
Napoleon to raise some of his troops from 
Algiers as for a Caesar to summon some of 
his legions from the country round Hippo 
and Carthage. But these Roman citizens, 
these Roman legionaries, seem to the 
writer on the Sianchester paper ais some¬ 
thing vaguely like a black boat-load from 
the Cannibal Islands. He imagines an 
Algerian to be some sort of Kaffir ; per¬ 
haps a rather light shade of Kaffir. He 
considers it a fine and fastidious shade 
of difference to distinguish between St. 
.Augustine of Hippo and a Kaffir. Now 
that sort of nonsense has nothing to d<i 
with the detailed controversy about Re- 
l^arations and the Ruhr. It has nothing 
to do writh the question of whether French 
policy seems to us right or wrong. It is 
to be deplored, not because it makes 
France seem wrong, but because it mak<ni 
England seem ridiculous. It makes us 
look as if we did not know the funda¬ 
mentals of European history which are 
also the fundamentals of English history. 
It suggests not so much that w’e do not 
agree with what a Frenchman says as that 
we do not know what he is talking about. 

It is this positive picture of the past, 
even the other man's picture of his own 
past, that it is important to sec. I say 
nothing here of the negative recriminations 
round the particular question ; I do not 
inquire whether a horror at black troops is 
in itself a very consistent emotion either 
for the British Empire or the American 
Republic. I am not arguing about the Ruhr, but 
about the Roman heritage, as it does in fact appear 
to those who regard themselves as its inheritors. 
Even if it were only an illusion, it would be far 
too large an illusion, in the whole Latin world, for 
it to be safe that we should be merely ignorant of it. 
Others will act on it before we have even thought of 
it ; and their illusion will be a fact while our doubt 
is still a daydream. To bargain with the French, to 
quarrel with the French, to fight with the French, it 
is equally necessary to see the sense and meaning 
of the French. Otherwise, they may yet rebuild the 
Roman Empire round the central sea, and perhaps 
gather again around the Eagles all the Moors and 
Saracens and strong riders that rode away after the 
Crescent; while we are talking nonsense about niggers, 
mostly from a memory of niggers at Margate. 



CONDUCTOR OF "DAS RHEINCOLD ” ON THE OPENING NIGHT OF THE GRAND 
OPERA SEASON AT COVENT CARDEN: HERR BRUNO WALTER. OF MUNICH 
FESTIVAL FAME. 

The fine rendering of " Das Rheingold ’’ at Covent Carden on May 5, under the baton of Herr 
Bruno Walter, gave proiniae that the season thus inaugurated will restore the pre-war standard 
of Grand Opera. Herr Walter conducted some Wagner performances at Covent Garden as long 
ago as 1910. To-day, as our musical critic (Mr. W. J. Turner! recently said, " he is one of 
the most experienced and capable of living operatic conductors, and the standard of performance 
reached at Munich during his r^me as head of the National Opera House there made the 
Munich Festivals famous throughout Germany.” 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. (See pom.. 84t, 844.) 

We would remind those of our readers who are interested in the "Anaglyphs" which we are publishing from time to time that anyone who may have mislaid the red and 
green films given away with the first Anaglyphs (published in our issue of March 8) may obtain (if they have not already done so) one Anaglyph viewing - mask, complete 
ufith red and green films, by filling up the coupon printed on page 872 of this issue, attd forwarding it, accompanied by postage stamps to the value of three-halfpence (Inland), 
or twopence-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to "The Illustrated London News" (Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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STONES OF REMEMBRANCE”: WAR MEMORIALS; AND A ROYAL MONUMENT. 


COMMEMMIATING “ AM UNFORGETTABLE EXAMPLE OF COURAGE ” : Kll 
READING HIS ADDRESS AFTER UNVEILING THE LONDON SCOTTISH WAR 
NEAR MESSIMES SHOWING (TO LEFT) EARL HAIG. 


UN THE RIDGE WHERE MANY OF THEM FELL IN 1914: THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY 
WAR MEMORIAL -A CROSS OF REDEMPTION-AT ZANDVOORDE, NEAR YPRES, 
UNVEILED BY EARL HAIG. 


additions TO THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL, WHOSE COMPLETION WAS DELAYED 
BY THE WAR ; A STATUARY CROUP. SYMBOLIC OF NAVAL AND MILITARY POWER, 
RECENTLY PLACED IN POSITION. 

The Household Cavalry War Memorial—a Cross of Redemption—was unveiled by 
Field-Marshal Earl Haig on May 4 near the village of Zandvoorde (about eight 
miles from Ypres), where the British cavalry made a heroic stand in October 1914. 
An inscription records that many of the 1st and 2nd Life Guards and Royal 
Horse Guards *' fell in defence of the ridge on which this Cross stands." Among 
the ifclatives of the honoured dead, present at the ceremony, was the Dowager 
Duchess of Westminster. On the following day the King of the Belgians unveiled 
a memorial cross to the 14th Battalion The London Regiment (London Scottish) 
at a point between Messines and Wytschaete where hundreds of them had fallen 


IN HONOUR OF THE 1481 MEM OF IPSWICH WHO FELL IN THE GREAT WAR : 
THE UNVEILING OF THE WAR MEMORIAL BY ADMIRAL SIR RICHARD WEBB 
AND GENERAL SIR AYLMER HUNTER-WESTON. 

in action. King Albert said: " The volunteers of the London Scottish gave an 
unforgettable example of courage. Many of them sleep their last sletp in this 
land of Flanders." In our photograph of the Memorial the King is seen second 
from left in the right-hand group. Earl Haig is the foremost figure in the group 

on the lefL-The Ipswich War Memorial—a Cenotaph and screen wall—was 

unveiled on May 3 by Rear-Admiral Sir Richard Webb and Lieut.-General Sir 
Aylmer Hunter-Weston.-On the Queen Victoria Memorial in front of Bucking¬ 

ham Palace, whose completion was delayed by the war. two new statuary groups 
have been placed, representing naval and military power, and scieitce and art 
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THE LEMNIANS": 

The Story of the Academy Figure. 

been remarked that the question of the 
at the Royal Academy will be *' What are 
s ? ” If it recalls the andent query of the 
young woman. " What are Keats ? " it is at 
sier to answer. To many who admire Mr. 
Flint's {A.R.A.-elect) canvas, " The Lemnians,” 
ure will bring back old tags of old 
and the title of a lost play of 
es, which is, in fact, identical with 
ist’s title. But if the " Attic bee " 
lelp here, there are others—Pindar, 
uus Rhodius, and Apollodorus—from 
accounts or allusions the old story 
pieced together. 

: art critic has said that the picture 
at the first glance to suggest " pother 
a petticoat." These are not his actual 
which run, to be precise, • ‘ To the 
ludiced eye the Lemnians would seem 
in a pardonable distress about a blue 
oat, but classical authorities assure us 
Jiere is more in it than that.” There 
good deal more ; but if it was not 
:r about a petticoat, it was certainly a 
:oat pother, of a rather hectic and even 
cidal sort. That is why Pindar alludes 
the I^mnian race of husband-slaying 
s.” 

'he story of the Women of Lemnos is 
by Apollodorus with a neat economy 
phrase that would have made him in* 
table to the Athenian Daily Mail. He 
i how the Argo, Jason being skipper, came to 
rmos. " Now at that time Lemnos was manless, 

1 was ruled over by Queen Hypsipyle, daughter of 
>as, for this reason. The Lemnian women would 
: honour Aphrodite ; wherefore the goddess had 
licted them with an evil savour, so that their 
sbands took to themselves women captives of war 
m neighbouring Thrace. The dishonoured Lemnian 
•men thereupon slew their 
chers and husbands, but Hyp- 
>yle alone concealed and saved 
T father Thoas. Howbeit, when 
le Argonauts were come to 
omen-govemed Lemnos, they 
msorted with the women. And 
lypsipyle became the bed-fellow 
f Jason, and bare him sons, 
iuneos and Nebrophonos.” 

From the Lemnians' act arose 
.he Greek proverb, " Lemnian 
leeds,” for any terrible happen¬ 
ings. So much for a plain prose 
author. Apollonius Rhodius, in his 
" Argonautica,” gives the story a 
poetical and more dramatic form. 

“ Here,” he says—the prose 
translation is Mr. R. C. Seaton's 
in the Loeb Series (Heinemann)— 

■" the whole of the men of the 
people had been ruthlessly slain 
through the transgressions of the 
women in the year gone by. For 
the men had rejected their lawful 
wives, loathing them, and had 
conceived a fierce passion for cap¬ 
tive maids ... for the terriUe 
wrath of Cypris came upon them, 
because for a long time they had 
grudged her the honours due. 

O hapless women and insatiate 
in jealousy to their own ruin I 
Not their husbands alone with the captives did they 
slay . . . but all the males at the same time that they 
might thereafter pay no retribution for the grim 
murder.” 

Apollonius recounts the debate held by the Lemnian 
women as to the entertainment of t^ Argonauts, 
and how Hypsipyle's aged nurse, Polyxo (of the old 
school of thought), counselled hospitality, and drew 
a dismal picture of the perils that beset a manless 
community. Hypsipyle yielded, and consented to 
receive Jason. It was her undoing. Cypris saw to that. 
When the hero entered the hall, " Hypsipyle turned 
her eyes a.side and a blush covert'd her maiden cheelcs, 


Photograph by LafayetU. 

yet for all her modesty she addressed him with crafty 
words.” She professed to account for the Adamless 
Eden- of their island, and did not spare mankind 
deceased. " In their homes, in the dance, in the 
assembly and the banquet, all their thought was only 
for the captive maidens.” She told a cock-and-bull 
story of how the injured women had expelled the 
erring men together with all male children. " She 


Photograph by F. W. Hasluch. By Courtesy of the Hellenic Society. 

spmke, glozing over the murder that had been wrought 
upmn the men,” and begged the Argonauts to " stay 
and settle with us.” The Argonauts were delighted, 
and the maids went down to the ship, dancing, to 
escort them back ; " for Cypris stirred in them a 
sweet desire, for the sake of Hephaestus of many 
counsels, in order that Lemnos might be again in¬ 
habited by men and not be ruined.” 


Heracles and one or two chosen companions alone 
of the Argonauts refused the seductions of the Lem¬ 
nian ladies, and elected to stay on board ship, while 
the others passed their time in dalliance. The city 
rejoiced with dances and banquets: it was filled with 
the steam of sacrifice and the melody of choral song 
in honour of Cypris. From day to day the heroes 
delayed their sailing, but at last Heracles gathered 
together his comrades ap»art from the women and 
reproached them for their luxury, bidding them put 
to sea again and leave Jason with Hypsipyle, until he 
had p>eopled Lemnos with men-children and so won 
great glory. 


The Argonauts, Jason and all, prepared to obey, 
and there was sorrow in Lemnos. Hypsipyle wept, 
but bade J ason go, and wished him a safe return 
with the Golden Fleece, promising him her father's 
sceptre if he should choose to come back to her. 
Yet she mistrusted his return, and confessed to a 
foreboding that it would not be so. Still, she 
prayed him to remember Hypsipyle. Jason replied 
that if he should not return to Hellas, and if she 
should bear a man-child, she might send him, when 
he was grown, to Pelasgian lolcos to comfort 
his father Aeson. So saying, he mounted 
the ship, the rowers bent to their oars, and 
Jason passed out of Hypsipyle's life. She 
had given him a robe for remembrance, 
and twice the garment recalls her name 
to Apx>llonius's story of the Argonauts. 

Volcanic Lemnos was sacred to Heph¬ 
aestus (Vulcan), who fell on the island after 
he " was flung by angry Jove sheer o'er 
the crystal battlements of Heaven.” A 
Thracian tribe, the Sinties (robbers), were 
its earliest inhalfitants. The name Lemnos 
is said to be a title of Cybele among the 
Thracians, and the orgiastic worship of 
Cybele was characteristic of Thrace, whither 
it had spread from Asia Minor. Hypraipylc 
and Myrina (the chief town of Lemnos) 
are Amazon names, always connected with 
the .\siatic worship of Cybele. The story of 
the Lemnians probably reflects the rise of 
communication between the original Thracian 
j>eople and the Greeks, as navigation began 
to unite the islands of the ^Egean. To the 
comparatively more civilised Greek mariners, 
the Thracians would seem barbarians, whence 
the easy rise of a ferocious myth. The inhospitable 
repute of Thrace finds an echo in the first chorus 
of "CEdipus the King,” but the forbidding character 
of the shores of Thrace is a commonplace of Greek 
pKKstry. About Lemnos, too, there lingered a tradi¬ 
tion of fierce manners, although this is qualified 
by more gracious allusions. In both " Iliad " and 
" Odyssey '* Lemnos is sp>oken of as " the well- 
founded.” Apx>llonius Rhodius 
suggests a somewhat advanced 
and luxurious civilisation in his 
pMcture of Hypsipyle's Court at 
I.emnos ; but then he belongs 
to the third century B.C., and 
writes in the language of the 
conventional epic. Himself an 
Alexandrian, he employs Alex¬ 
andrian forms and late uses o# 
Homeric words. His '* Argo¬ 
nautica ” is a skilful fusion of 
mythology, traditional history, 
and legend, but it is the'arti¬ 
ficial creation of an imitative 
.school, and, as a guide to folk¬ 
lore, not to be compared with 
the fresh and spontaneous 
Homeric poems. 

Time, that brings its re¬ 
venges, brought about a reversal 
in some sort of the old tragedy ; 
for on this occasion women 
were the victims, Athenian 
women whom the Pelasgians of 
Lemnos had carried off from 
.\ttica. These the Lemnians 
massacred, and fell thereby 
under a curse. The I^lphic 
Oracle bade them give the 
Athenians satisfaction, and when 
they came to Athens to make 
submission, the Athenians re¬ 
plied by setting forth a well-plenished table and 
desiring the Lemnians to surrender their island in 
a similar condition. They replied that they would 
do so when a ship came to them from the Athe¬ 
nians' country by a north wind in a single day. 
Long afterwards, when the Thracian Chersonese 
had become an Athenian poss<^ssion, Miltiades re¬ 
membered the saying, and sailed by the help of the 
Etesian winds from Elaeus in the Chersonese to 
Lemnos. On arrival he claimed fulfilment of the 
undertaking, and consequent surrender. The Pelas¬ 
gian I.emnians resisted, but Miltiades overcame 
them e.'isily. 



IN THE FAMOUS /ECEAN ISLAND WHICH IS THE SCENE OF MR. RUSSELL 
FLINTS PICTURE, "THE LEMNIANS": A GENERAL VIEW OF THE TOWN 
OF KASTRO ON THE WEST COAST OF LEMNOS. 



A ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURE ILLUSTRATING A GREEK LEGEND OF A MASSACRE OF MEN 
BY WOMEN: "THE LEMNIANS.” BY W. RUSSELL FLINT, A.R.A. 

Copyright Reserved for Artist or Owner by Walter Judd, Ltd., Publishers of the “ Royal Academy Illustrated.” 
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PERSONALITIES AND OCCASIONS 

RECENT MATTERS OF PUBLIC INTEREST. 


POET AND NOVEUST: THE 
LATE E. NESBIT " (MRS. 
HUBERT BLAND) 


COMPOSER OF 
•• NERO •• : THE 
LATE ARRIGO 
BOITO. 


A MASTERPIECE OF ANCIENT GREEK SCULPTURE LENT TO THE UNITED STATES 
BY THE GREEK GOVERNMENT : THE “ HERMES '* OF PRAXITELES. 


AUTHOR OF "A MESSAGE 
FROM MARS " ; THE LATE 
MR. RICHARD GANTHONY 


A DISTINGUISHED SOLDIER 
PEER: THE LATE VISCOUNT 
HARDINGE. 


A GLASGOW UNIONIST : 
THE LATE MR. WILLIAM 


HUTCHISON. M.P. 


TO BE SHOWN IN AMERICAN MUSEUMS: THE “HERMES" OF PRAXITELES 
THE BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF THE CELEBRATED STATUE. 


Polling in the German Reichstag elections took place on Sunday. May 4. Herr 
Stresemann, as Leader of the German People's Party, made the Experts’ Report 
the main issue. Mrs. Hubert Bland, who wrote under her maiden name, E. 

Nesbit. was the author of poems, novels, and charming stories for children.- 

Major Martin, leader of the U.S. Army world-flight, left Chignik for Dutch 
Harbour, Unalaska, Aleutian Islands, with Sergeant Harvey, on April 26, and up 

to the time of writing has since been missing.-Major-General Sir Hugh 

McCalmont served on the Red River, in Ashanti, and in Egypt. Later he was 

M.P. for North Antrim. He was a well-known sportsman.-Arrigo Boito, the 

Italian composer, kept secret during his life the music of his opera “ Nirone" 


(Nero), the production of which in the Scala at Milan recently aroused immense 

interest.-Sir Edward Elgar has succeeded the late Sir Walter Parratt as Master 

of the King's Musick.-Mr. Richard Ganthony’s most popular play was " A 

Message from Mars,” in which the late Sir Charles Hawtrey made a great 

success.-Viscount Hardinge, elder brother of Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, 

served in the Nile Expedition of 1885 and was A.D.C. to Lord Roberts.- 

Mr. W. Hutchison ^sat for the Kelvingrove Division of Glasgow.-Lord Willingdon, 

who recently returned home, had been Governor of Madras since 1919.-The 

“ Hermes " of Praxiteles has been lent by the Greek Government to the United 
States, in gratitude for American aid in settling Greek refugees from Asia Minor. 


Photookaphs by Ccntikental Photo, L.N.A., C.N., Bas.sano, Sport ano General, Claooe Harris and Ernest Brooks, Ernest H. Mills, Elliott and Fry, Lafayette, and W. T. Day. 

Those of the “ Hermes ” by .Alinari Bros. (SrppuF.n by Mansell). 
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ROYAL RECREATIONS; McKENNA DUTIES; SOUTH AFRICAN CRICKETERS. 

I’lurror.HArMS by G.P.A., Toticai, asi> C.N. 


A CAT MAY LOOK AT A QUEEM ! HER MAJESTY MUCH AMUSED AT A GIANT FIGURE 
OF FELIX IN THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR AT THE VYHITE CITY. 

"he Prince of Wales thoroughly enjoyed himself at Wembley on May 5, when 
le paid an informal visit to the Exhibition with Lord and Lady Louis Mount- 

•atten. In the Amusements Park they took their turns in the queue for the 

:iiant Switchback. The Prince is seen in front of the car with Lady Louis 
dountbatten, and behind him is Lord Louis next to Sir Godfrey Thomas, the 
^rince’s private secretary. The Prince was the only one of the party to go on 
fhe Whip, on which, seated in a little car with an Exhibition official, he was 

■ whirled in wide jerky circles " and lost his cigarette.-On the same day the 

<ing and Queen visited the British Industries Fair at the White City at Shepherds 
Bush. The motoring industry strongly oppose the proposed removal of the 


WITH THEIR CAPTAIN, MR. H. W. TAYLOR (CENTRE), WHO MADE SIXTY NOT OUT IN 
THEIR OPENING MATCH AGAINST LEICESTERSHIRE : THE SOUTH AFRICAN CRICKET TEAM. 

McKenna Duties, which (as our motoring expert notes on page 863j include an 
import duty ot 33 1-3 per cent on imported chassis and cars. He mentions that 
“ the biggest manufacturing concern in the country, Morris Motors, has already 
announced a drop in production of 25 per cent, which will throw out of employ¬ 
ment some iO,(XX) workers.”-The South African cricket team began their tour 

at Leicester on May 3. Our group shows (1. to r.)—Back row; H. G. Deane, 
P. A. M. Hands, C. D. Dixon, M. J. Susskind, G. F. Bissett E- P- Nupen. 
A. D. Nourse, C. Allsopp (Manager); Middle row; J. M. Blanckenberg, M. J. 
Commaille, H. W. Taylor (Captain), S. J. Pegler, T. A Ward; Front row ; 
R. H. Catterall, C. P. Carter, C. A. L.' Hearne, and D. J. Meintjes. 
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EATING SHARK’S FIN WITH CHOPSTICKS; CHINESE FARE AT WEMBLEY. 



WHERE THE MENU INCLUDES BIRDS’.NEST SOUP, SHARK’S FIN, STEWED UCHENS, BROILED BAMBOO PITH, AND “ NOODLES ”; 
BRITISH DINERS LEARNING TO USE CHOPSTICKS IN THE HONG-KONG RESTAURANT AT THE EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


Among the many varieties of oversea catering to be enjoyed at Wembley, one 
of the most interesting experiences is to dine in the Chinese Restaurant presided 
•over by Mr. Lum, of Hong-Kong. The meal is eaten with chopsticks (which 
can be replaced by forks. If desired) to the accompaniment of Jazz music by a 
Chinese orchestra which played before the Prince of Wales when he visited Hong- 
Kong. The dishes, which seem strange at first, exercise an increasing fascination. 
The prices vary from quite small amounts to considerable sums for expensive 
dinners. Thus, simple dishes such as pork and noodles (a kind of Chinese 
macaroni) or a plate of noodle soup, can be ordered for 2s. and Is. respectively. 


A lOS. lunch comprised shark's fin with chicken in soup, broiled bamboo pith, 
stewed chicken rolls, fried yam and Chow rice, and tea. One ten-course dinner 
for ten people cost £40, each course being a speciality of some particular province 
and prepared by a special chef. The menu was:—1. Peking birds’-nest soup. 
2. Kwon-Chow (stewed shark's'fin). 3. Kiang-Nan (steamed chicken with glutinous 
rice). 4. Manchurian stewed lichens. 5. Soochow stewed Awabi (fish). iS n 

steamed duck (with ham). 7. Yang-Chow maize custard in sour 
Lo-Han Maigra (vegetables). 9. Shanghai stewed fledgling pigeon, 
stewed mushrooms.—[fVaaeii* CopyrigkUd im the United SteUt mnd Cmne4e.~C 
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FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAP-BOOK: A PAGE OF RECENT HAPPENINGS. 

Photocraths by Photothek (Bkbun), C.N., and Seort and General. 


IE FUNERAL OF DR. HELFFERICH, THE GERMAN POUTICIAN KILLED, WITH HIS PHOTOGRAPHED DURING THE ADVENTUROUS VISIT OF MR. G WARD PRKE. THE 

7THER IN THE RECENT SWISS RAILWAY DISASTER : FLORAL TRIBUTES IN THE FAMOUS WAR CORRESPONDENT : ABDUL KRIM (RIGHT), THE SULTAN OF THE RIFFS, 

CREMATORIUM AT MANNHEIM. AT WAR WITH SPAIN. 



GOLF IN THE HEART OF KENSINGTON : THE NEW COMBINED PRACTICE GROUND AND EIGHTEEN-HOLE APPROACHING AND PUTTING COURSE, 1000 YARDS LONG, 
RECENTLY OPENED IN THE SOUTH PARK OF HOLLAND HOUSE—A GENERAL VIEW SHOWING A NUMBER OF PLAYERS PRACTISING IN THE BUNKERS. 



DARING FEAT ON THE PART OF THE PILOT: A TEST "CRASH" INTO THE SEA 
TF FELIXSTOWE PERFORMED FOR THE AIR MINISTRY BY FUGHT-LIEUTENANT 
A. C. REA. 

'. Helfferich, leader of the German Nationalist Party, and for a time Finance 
inister during the war. was killed with his mother in the railway collision at 

illinzona.-Mr. G. Ward Price, the famous war correspondent, recently carried 

It what is described as his greatest and most thrilling adventure, a secret visit 
disguise to the country of the Riffs, the Moorish tribe who have been at 
ir with Spain, off and on, since 191Z Clad in the burnous and turban of a 
oor, Mr. Ward Price rode on horseback through wild and trackless mountains 
rely traversed by Europeans, visited the field headquarters of the Riff forces, 
td obtained an interview anth the Sultan, Abdul Krim.-In the South Park 


INJURED IN THE HAND BY HIS EXPERIMENTAL “CRASH" INTO THE SEA: FLIGHT- 
UEUTENANT REA BEING ROWED ASHORE BY R.A.F. MECHANICS FROM HIS WRECKED 
MACHINE. 

of Holland House, Kensington, the A.W.G.P. (All-Weather Golf Practice, Ltd.) 
have recently opened a new Practice Ground to be used alternatively (1) for 
practice with covered tees, for aimed shots at every range up to the full drive, 
without nets; and (2) as an eighteen-hole approaching and putting course, 1000 

yards in length.-Flight-Lieutenant A. C. Rea, on May 2. "landed" in the 

sea off Felixstowe, to test how long a fully loaded aeroplane will remain afloat. 
The machine (an old De Havilland 18) was weighted with ballast to represent 
pausengers. As the wheels of the under-carriage touched the water, the tail 
rose and the machine “ nose-dived.” The pi>ot received an injury to his hand. 


























WIDOW OF A MEMBER OF THE UNLUCKY HOUSE OF HAPSBURG : THE EX.EMPRESS ZITA AND HER FAMILY. 


The tragic destiny of the House of Hapsburg has been played out since the 
-war, and, with the death of the ex-Emperor Charles, the ex-Empress, who was 
•once the consort of the wearer of the double crown of Austria-Hungary, has 
now no other preoccupation than the education of her eight children. The 
«x-Empress Zita, who is a Princess of Bourbon-Parma, was born on May 9, 1892. 
She was married in 1911 to Charles, son of the Archduke Otto and grand-nephew 
cf the late Emperor Francis-Joseph I., and her husband succeeded in 1916. With 
the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire in 1918, he lost his kingdom, and 


was compelled to live in exile until his death on April 1, 1922. The ex-Empress. 
who now lives in Spain, has the large family shown with her in our photograph. 
The eldest boy,, the Archduke Franz-joseph-Otto, is eleven years of age; the 
Archduchess Adelaide is ten; the Archduke Robert, nine; the Archduke Felix, 
eight; the Archduke Karl-Ludwig is six ; the Archduke Rodolphe-Suringus is five; 
and the family is completed by the two baby Archduchesses, Charlotte, who is 
three, and Marie, who is a posthumous child, born after her father's death, smd 
will not be two years old until next month. 
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FISHY FUN IN THE “ZOO” AQUARIUM; BY A FAMOUS ANIMAL-ARTIST. 

DRAWN BY J. A. SHEPHERD. 




r 






W:' 






HUMOURS OF THE WATER WORLD: (i) THE OCTOPUS; ( 2 ) SKATE AND CONGER; (3) SMOOTH■ CLAWED FROGS; 

( 4 ) A FLAT (FISH) RACE ; (5) CHOICE FISH ; (6) THE CORMORANT, A FOE TO FISH. 

Mr. Jatnes A Shepherd, the well-known animal artist and caricaturist, has in a ‘ smoke-screen.* (2) The Skate receives a shock; or. the Conner Eel's Joke, 

naturally been among the first to see the humours of the new Aquarium at (3) Smooth-clawed Frogs. A reflection—not a balancing feat. (4) The flat (flsb) 

the ** Zoo,” and to porUay them in his own inimitable style, as on these two race. (5) Choice fish—Angel Rsh, Paradise Fish, and Veil-Tailed Goldfish, 

pages. His full descriptions of the above drawings are as foUows:—** (1) London’s (6) A sinister figure in the Aquarium—the Cormorant. He is fed on fish I ” We 

Octofl*Jnow deceased. I read). Resting, It looks like a nteek toad, but when may recall that examples of Mr. J. A. Shepherd's work have often before been 

II d ifiMMII ill itself, expels ink from its ink-gland, and darts away obscured reproduced in our pages.—{IVeewig Cqpyriptnrf im Ike VmitM Suu» mmd Cm mm dm .i 
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FISHY FUN IN THE “ZOO” AQUARIUM: BY A FAMOUS ANIMAL-ARTIST. 

DRAWN BY J. A. SHEPHERD. 


HUMOURS OF THE WATER WORLD : (i) GULLS «GULLED" BY THE AQUARIUM; (a) A GIANT CAT-FISH; (3) THE PIKE SEEKS 
THE WILY ROACH ; (4) THE CRITICAL CARP ; (5) SMALL WHITING Df MASS FORMATION FACING TANK-UKE KING CRABS. 


As on the opposite ps^e. Mr. J. A Shepherd, whose “ Zi^-Zafs at the ‘ Zoo ’ " 
initiated his reputation as a caricaturist of animal life, has here depicted 
▼arious denizens of the “ Zoo's ” new Aquarium which lend themselves to 
humorous presentment. His notes on the above subjects are as follows:— 
"(I) Early morning visitors—Culls apparently waiting for the doors of the 
Aquarium to open. (2) The Giant Cat>Fish. who seems to realise his formidable 


appearance, and spreads his fins from time to time, making himself look even 
more menacing. (3) The disconsolate Pike seeking the Roach he left over from 
lunch. The Roach keeps immediately beneath him, moving with him. (4) The 
constant passing to and fro of the reproachful4ooking Cvp family. (S) Uncon¬ 
genial surroundings. Small Whiting, in mass formation as usual, facing King 
Crabs, which have the aspect of Tanks."—(f>mwMg Capiir»cM«d im the U^. tmd Caawfa.] 
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LOBSTERS SAVED FROM DROWNING; AND FISH IN 


Drawn bt our Sfboal 



COVER WITH 
Air holes 


TRAVELLING TANKS FOR TROPICAL FISH 

AIR-VENTS INUD 
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temperature between 
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gOT TOf*^ 


heating 

^ LAMP 


TROPftAL FISH IN MAt/v CASESlfi 
BY NATIVEARERS FOR HUNOREOS 


iave to b^,carried 
► or MILES 


TRAVELLING TANKS 


ACffON 

w4rnr 

hivinc 


I^^^TIah pipe for 

11EATINC WATER FOR , 

tropi(;al fish 


HOW CAPTIVE FISH FOR THE “ZOO” AQUARIUM JOURNEY TO LONDON: SPECIAL 

“ There is considerable romance,” writes our artist, Mr. G. H. Davis. “ behind the problem of keeping the ‘ Zoo ’ Aquarium stocked with the varied 
specimens from ail parts of the world exhibited in it. Many of the tropical fish are brought in travelling tanks from the wilds of Asia, Africa, and 
South America, and in many cases the special tanks are carried by native bearers over hundreds of miles of trackless country. For the conveyance 
of these tropical fish the special tanks provided are supplied (underneath) with a minute heating lamp, which is lighted immediately the tank reaches 
cooler zones, and is kept continuously alight until the fish arrive at the ‘ Zoo.’ This is necessary to keep the water at a regular temperature familia*' 
to the fish in its native haunts. On arrival at the ‘ Zoo,* the fish are placed in acclimatising tanks, where they are * nursed ’ until they are in a 
fit condition to be placed on exhibition. Ordinary fish of a non-tropical nature are brought long distances in special wooden tanks, so constructed 
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AIR I 

container 


RUBBER 

AIR PIPE 


TRAVELLING TANKS: STOCKING THE “ZOO” AQUARIUM. 

\RTiST, G. H. Davis. 


EXTRA AIR SUPPLY TO TRAVELLING TANKS 
WHEN REQUIRED 


TRAVELLINC. tanks 


PRESSURE CAUGE 


AIR <B!|BBLES(| 


■ : I ■ I 

fo^ARRIVAi Of TRAVfl^INO TANK," J 
1 THB WATER ^ROM AQUARIpM SUPPLY j /, 


SEA FISH 


a MIXED WITH WATER IM TANK ^ W 
UNTIL IT IS THE SAME TEMPERATURE A 
AS SHOW-TANKS. i /i 

between 0EOREES /J 

SUHMEfC^WINTtR ' 


LOBSTERS. CRAWFISH^FtC,--^ 
ARRIVINC '*drt 1 ir PUCSO 

^Jbmcht into exhibition tank 
^MWOULD be OUlCKiY O^OWNCO 
liRE TNCRSrORl 

^■BbCMCEO IN SHALLOW 
AMO there 
UNTIL 


TANKS, WITH METHODS OF AERATION, TEMPERATURE, AND ACCLIMATISATION. 

Cl,I 

that the water is unable to splash out. and the lid is so arranged that the vibration of the journey splashes the water against the top. and the ‘ waves ’ 
force air into the water. In some cases this is done with an air-pump attached to an air-container. Sea-fish are obtained by special, vessels 
. employed by various scientific institutions and the Board of Agriculture. The fish, when caught, are kept in tanks constantly supplied with a fresh 

•fp* flow of sea water, which is mixed with the water in the ‘ Zoo ’ tanks on arrival. Shell fish, such as lobsters, crawfish, and so on, arriving at the 

Aquarium in a ‘ dry ’ condition (after being some considerable time out of the water), cannot immediately be placed in the exhibition tanks, otherwise 
,sP they would be actually drowned in their natural element. They are, therefore, placed in shallow water, and there remain for several hours, until ail 

•s' the air has been expelled, and they are then in a fit condition to be put on exhibition."—(O'**""* C*^itkud i* tht Umiud. stMa «a^ C^sds.] 

njiJ* 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 




>‘ 'T'HE English (one almost shrinks from the platitude) 

X are unswerving devotees of heredity.'* That sen« 
tence comes from Mr. Philip Guedalla’s new and super¬ 
humanly brilliant volume of essays, of which, in more 
detail, anon. The essayist goes on to find this British 
devotion to heredity “ the local fcxrm of the h uman impulse 
which drives the Chinaman to ancestw-worship and the < 
American to overcrowd the Mayflower with congested 
forebears." 

By a self-denying ordinance (how heroic deponent alone 
knoweth) I hold my pen aloof for a little from Mr. Guedalla's 
coruscating epigrams in order to note a signal example 
of the American devotion to heredity. Although it has 
worked itself out almost, if not quite, to its inevitable 
end—the “ signing-on ” of yet another Mayflower pilgrim- 
passenger, this genealogy stops just short of that final 
dignity of ancestral congestion. It contrives, however, to 
get as far as “ a lost member of a distinguished Puritan 
family, a certain Mordecai Lincoln, who removed to New 
Jersey, whose descendants became wanderers in the forest 
and sank speedily to the bottom of the social scale, retaining 
not the slightest memory of their New England origin." 
But if those Lincolns were untouched by any finer spirit 
of ancestor-wmship, in process of time they threw ofi a 
scion so important that the genealogists were forced to 
ply their holy work to the imearthing of this shadowy 
Mordecai, whose descendants were but fm'getful mortals. 
The greatest of them, it appears, never even heard of 
worthy Mordecai. But he did pretty well without that 
knowledge. 


By J. D. SYMON. 

force, having not as yet any opening for action, finds 
salvation in the phrase-maker, in the literary artist who 
can embody it in words.” But there was another and deeper 
development of the forest influence—“ The Mystical States¬ 
man." Without his mysticism Lincoln would not be the 
compelling force he remains. Its origin may not have lain 
wholly in natural religion. " Was it due," asks his 
biographer, to far-away Puritan ancestors ? Had austere, ' 
reticent Ironsides, sure of the Lord, but taking no liberties 
with their souk, at last found out their descendant ? It. 
may be. Cromwell, in some ways, was undeniably his 
spiritual kinsman " 

Mr. Stephenson nmkes out his case for origins. He 
does not stake too much—indeed, he stakes little or nothing— 
on old Mordecai as an individual. Of him we know too 
little to trace in his descendant any direct inheritance. 
But from the temper of the ancestral people, and from 
Pagan elements of environment of which, had they known 
them, they would bave disapproved, sure inference can 
be drawn. The proof is Lincoln himself, as Mr. Stephenson 
has here drawn him with a discerning and picturesque 
touch. The book, enlivened by anecdote and allusion 
always subordinated to the main design of the work, is a 
reconstruction of a kind that the present age cannot fail 
to appreciate and enjoy. 

Another reconstruction, less profound, but in its own 
way equally interesting, is that of a chapter in the life of 
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Bill’s Wild West Show. But the company’s elaborate 
poster is preserved by the North Dakota Historical Society, 
and is reproduced in the book. ** The North Dakota 
Historical Society ’’ has a pleasing sound, but in these 
degenerate days one fears that it is a more staid body 
than the Society upon the Stanislow. 

These portraits of statesmen give little opportunity for 
that ultra-sophistication which of late years has lent the 
biographical sketch a new attraction for the reader whose 
sense of humour is qualified by just a touch of cynicism 
not ill-natured, cynicism that is no more than Attic salt. 
This Inings me back to the book from which I borrow the 
opening sentence of the article, a book that handles states¬ 
men and others in a mood of ultra-sophistication, and with 
a touch so light as almost to pass for superficial—with 
the superficial. But Mr. Philip Guedella’s “ A Gallery ” 
(Constable; los. 6 d.), for all its fireworks, has a ground¬ 
work of that serious reflection which he exists to 
reprove. 

Perhaps the best commentary on Mr. Guedalla’s talent 
is to be found in a story that floats about in Junior Common 
(or Combination) Rooms—I am not sure whether it 
originated on Isis or on Cam. No matter; its wisdom 
would justify the children of either university. One young 
pimdit (rumour has it), remarked to a friend : “ The worst 
of Gucdalla is that he is always trying to be clever ’’; 
to which the other replied: “ Yes, and the trouble is 
that he usually succeeds." 


Let it not be thought that we would scoff at heredity. 
In considering the life history of any man who rises above 
the common, it is indispensable; and the latest biographer 
of Abraham Lincoln has gone Iwyond the mere tracing of 
forebears in his effcHt to account for the great President of 
the United States. He has lifted his story far above the 
Smiles-like records sacred to the juvenile library, those 
books of smug instruction which begin with the com¬ 
prehensive title, •• The Farm-Boy Who Became President,” 
and end with uncomfortable justifications of Lincoln’s 
presence in a playhouse at the moment of his death. Mr. 
Nathaniel Wright Stephenson in “ Lincoln ’’ (Hutchinson; 
2 IS.) shows himself a complete modem in his treatment of 
his subject. 

Alive to the influences of place, Mr. Stephenson begins 
Mrith “ that great forest which once extended its mysterious 
lab>Tinth to the tide-water of the prairies. When the 
earliest colonists entered warily upon its sea-worn edges, a 
portion of the European race came again under a spell it 
had forgotten centuries before, the spell of that untamed 
nature which created primitive man. All the dim memories 
that lay deep in subconsciousness ... all the thousand 
wandering di' ams that evolved the older gods. Pan, Cybele, 
Thor; all this waked again in the soul of the Anglo-^xon 
penetrating the great forest." 

The Panic impulse took strange forms. Mr. Stephenson 
traces it in the religious revivak which gave the plain, 
toiling, early nineteenth-century women of the wilds from 
whom Lincoln was sprung their one escape out of them¬ 
selves. " Their religion was ecstasy in homespun, a gk»y 
of violent singing, the release of a frantic emotion formless 
but immeasurable, which at all other times, in the severity 
of the forest routine, gave no sign of existence.” The men 
" found their one deep joy in the hunt," and in a lesser 
degree they too enjoyed the revivak. 

These things went to the making of young Abraham. 
He was a boy apart—a humanitarian from the beginning. 
The chase of dumb animak was to him abhorrent. He 
endured whippings for releasing the quarry from the traps. 
Like the women, he remained outside the pleasures of the 
hunt. He was *' the incredible exception. In him had 
come to a head the deepest things in the forest life : the 
darkly feminine things, its silence, its mysticism, its sen¬ 
sitiveness, its tragic patience." But he was also a man of 
bis hands, at need, who could beat all competitors at wrestling 
or boxing. 

With that for foundation, this, it will be seen, is no 
ordinary biography. These strands of character run through 
the whole story to the end. They are traceable in the 
turmoil of the war years, when, as Hay wrote in his diary, 
** He is managing this war, the draft, foreign relations, 
and pl^uming a reconstruction of the Union all at once. 
I never knew with what a tyrannous authority he rules 
the Cabinet until now." But the tyrant hat^ to sign 
warrants for military executions. “ ‘ General,’ he said to 
an angry commander who charged him with destroying 
discipline, ‘ there are too many weeping widows in the 
United States now. For God’s sake don’t ask me to add 
to their number, for I tell you plainly I won’t do it.’ ” 

Another trait of Lincoln’s boyhood follows him to the 
end. He was always a great story-teller. It did not matter 
that his tales were ancient. In his hands they became 
new, just as Homer’s listeners, in Kipling’s phrase, ** heard 
old songs turn up again, but kep’ it quiet—same as you." 
" Lincoln never would have captured he did his plough- 
boy audience, set them roaring with laughter in the intervals 
of labour, had he not given them back their own tales done 
over into new forms brilliantly beyond their powers of 
conception. . . . anyone who knows how peasant schook 
of art arise—for that matter, all schook that are vital— 
knows how he did it.” The boy of Pigeon Creek, was to 
emerge as “ The Literary Statesman," described in one of 
Mr. Stephenson’s most interesting chapters. " The oratory 
of 1854 was not statecraft in any or^nary sense. It was 
art. ... It was one of those moments when a new political 
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another President of the United States. It relates to a 
phase of character diametrically opposed to -a leading 
trait of Lincoln’s. He, who abhorr^ the hunt, had a 
later successor in oflice to whom the chase was as the 
breath of life. Theodore Roosevelt was nothing if not a 
son of Nimrod. But here hunting is only an incident. 
The main subject of " Roosevelt in the Bad Lands,*’ 
by Hermann Hagedom (Melrose; i 6 s.), is the future 

President’s life as a ranchman in Dakota thirty-five years 
ago. Of this no detailed record existed. Indications occur 
in Roosevelt’s own books, but the complete story bad to 
be pieced together from many sources. 

Roosevelt himself sets the scene in his “ Autobiography." 
*• It was still the Wild West in those days, the Far West, 
the West of Owen Wisteris stories and Frederic Reming¬ 
ton’s drawings, the West of the Indian and the buffalo- 
hunter, the soldier, and. the cow-puncher. That land of 
the West has gone now, ‘ gone, gone with lost Atlantis,’ 
gone to the isle of ghosts and of strange dead memo¬ 
ries. ... In that land we led a free and hardy life, with 
horse and with rifle.” 

From the isle of ghosts Mr. Hagedom’s patient research 
has recaptured the incidents, the works and days, the 
humour and the risks of that " free and hardy life." It 
was a task worth carrying through, for it has added to 
the list of notable adventure books. Written first of all 
for grown men, this is a tale that will delight boys. It 
will seem to them as if “ Deadwood Dick ’’ had come to 
life again, always supposing that a Stevensonian taste for 
such heroes sur\'ives into the age of young preoccupation 
with the motor-bicycle and wireless. The modem human 
boy’s interest in questions of transport may, however, 
carry him through the farcical yam of the Marquis de 
Mores’s " Deadwood Stage-line.” The scheme was a fiasco, 
but it makes good telling. The last of the coaches, it is 
amusing to note, was " rattled to kindlings ’’ in Buffalo 


The story may come from the Academic Apocrypha— 
a book still unwritten, though surely deserving to be 
written by some waggish Anthony k Wood of these latter 
days—but Apocryphal or not, it serves its turn. Guedalla’s 
cleverness hits the mark; it even hits the victim where 
he lives, at times pretty shrewdly, even vigorously, but 
without malice or bitter after-effect. That is only to be 
expected of the after-dinner speaker who in proposing 
“ The Guests,” refuses to soar to a catalogue of their 
vices and other accomplishments, but, with these fw 
material, describes the entertained persons with an airy 
persiflage that, if trenchant, k always gracious. So it is, 
for the most part, with the portraiture of this book. 

Take this, for example, of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
” Mr. Chamberlain [the elder] left his son as a legacy to 
the British people; and in a sense they have erected him 
as a monument to his father. All that they ask (and, if 
malice is to be believed, nearly all that they get) is an 
eye-glass and a familiar look. It is for Mr. Austen Cham¬ 
berlain a hard (and yet an easy) fate. . . . He is a sober 
politician, a steady man, a sound Conservative—the triple 
negation of all that Joseph Chamberlain was, an inverted 
epitaph of his father." 

Other- politicians have their turn—among them “ The 
Lords Robert and Hugh Cecil, M.P.,” considered in a 
single essay. Is there a subtle Guedallism in the very 
title ? Docs our author avoid writing " MM.P.," as a hint 
that these two Cecils are one and indivisible in liberty, 
equality, and fraternity ? Whether that be so or not, 
the point raises at least an interesting speculation. For 
the rest, the Lords Robert and Hugh are the chief " ex¬ 
ample and application ’’ (to quote the formula of the old 
divines) of Mr. Guedalla’s homily on heredity. “ The 
taste for parents," he remarks, “ which turns in foreigners 
to idle sentiment, is put by the British system to practical 
use. It is the first and simplest test of statesmanship. 
If a man has a father, one may rely on him. If he has a 
grandfather, one may return him unopposed. If he has 
two (and the case is not unknown), an early Under-Secre¬ 
taryship is assured." But the Cecils, M.P., have deviated 
from the broad and easy road. This deviation is due 
(Mr. Guedalla notes, still harping on heredity) to their 
inheritance from Lord Salisbury, who " drove his way into 
public life with the cutting edge of a keen pen and a bitter 
tongue, when he might have walked quietly up to the front 
doOT and sent in his card." Lords Robert and Hugh 
“ were never (perhaps it is a reproach to Eton and Uni¬ 
versity College) such stuff as Under-Secretaries are made 
of. . . . There is an odd tangential quality in their 
thinking. . . . They have a strange grasp of general 
ideas, and an odd capacity for feeling enthusiasm about 
principles. It is a taste which has rarely carried a man 
to high office.” 

That temper, witk something of French logic, sent Lord Robert 
riding to the " dark tower " of the Peace Conference. He took the 
cross in an odd international crusade for peace. 

Mr. Guedalla does not notice, perhaps it did not come 
quite within his scheme. Lord Robert’s supposed physical 
resemblance to Paulinus, Augustine’s lieutenant. 

Lord Haldane, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
Lord Curzon, Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Lloyd George, and Lwd Grey appear in this portrait 
gallery of a literary Sargent. But if the touch be incisive, 
the ruthlessness of a Sargent is absent. Nor are the poli¬ 
ticians alone. The authors also sit. One is handled in 
an .essay that does not bear his name for title, but his 
genius loci, " Kirriemuir.” Perhaps on this I bad better 
hold my tongue, for we of the North are apt to think the 
work of the Southron pen or pencil a trifle out of drawing 
here and there when the subject is Caledonian. Tliis 
may be, no doubt is, because, in spite of Bums’s invoca¬ 
tion, it is not granted us " to see oursek as others see u.s.’’ 
But even in the " Kirriemuir” sketch Mr. Gucdalla returns, 
as always, after his stroke of quiet and not always ink- 
placed censure, to a whole-hearted acknowledgement of 
his delight in the quintessential Barrie. 
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T wo years ago I saw Duse on the l^viera—a 
shadow of her former self; still a royal per¬ 
sonality, but slightly bent and her features broken 
with sorrow. She hated that Riviera town : she went 
through her task pluckily, but with “ death in her 
soul.” People greeted her with ecstatic enthusiasm, 
but she found no pleasure in it. She had hoped 
to live out her life in quietude ; then came a fell 
financial blow, and in her sixties, frail in health, 
she had to take to touring. A year ago she came to 
I^ndon, and to me her appearance was as painful 
as Sarah’s, when, in the last year of her life, she 
came to the I’rinces Theatre, but not the Bern¬ 
hardt of old. 

Reminiscences obsessed me. I heard Duse’s voice, 
as it had been long ago. I saw those lovely hands— 



THEATRE AND CHURCH IN ONE : THE NEW FORTUNE 
THEATRE—SHOWING THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL CHURCH 
(EXTREME RIGHT) INCORPORATED IN THE FRONTAGE, 
AND THE CHURCH DOOR (EXTREME LEFT). 

The Fortune Theatre, named after the famous Cripplegate house where 
Shakespeare acted, stands in Russell Street, opposite Drury Lane, 
and is the first new theatre built in London since the beginning of the 
war. It will hold from 600 to 700 people. To make the most of a small 
site the architect has ingeniously embodied in the building the Scottish 
National Church in Crown Court, which has an entrance in Russell 
Street leading to it by a passage traversing the whole length of the 
theatre. The Fortune Theatre owes its inception to Mr. Laurence 
Cowen, the pla3rwright, and Mr. Dennis Eadie has taken it on a long 
lease It will be opened within a few weeks. Like the St. Martin’s, 
it is fitted with the " Schwabe-Hasait ” electric-lighting system. 

that inspired D’Annunzio’s ” Gioconda ”—still beau¬ 
tiful, but now, as it were, strained by age. They 
still spoke volumes, but volumes of sorrow ; the out¬ 
line remained, but the motion had become different— 
it is difficult to express how—I can but summarise 
it in the word " lassitude.” And lassitude, too, 
sounded in her voice. One felt indomitable will- 
pow’cr battling with waning force. She remained 
great, as great as ever, in silence—the ominous silence 
that in ” Ghosts ” described more vividly than w'ords 
the awe-inspiring atmosphere of the Alving House. 
Duse was perhaps not Ibsen’s Mrs. Alving. She was 
the Duse-Alving, the sad heroine of " Fuoco," that 
terrible book of D’Annunzio’s, in which he flayed the 
erstwhile woman so well beloved and, so to speak, 
threw her to the dogs. All the sadness of Duse lay 
in her Mrs. Alving. Never w'as a mater dolorosa 
depicted in such sad, heartrending colours. One 
forgot the actress. One thought of her life, a ruin 
on a glorious pedestal; of the past, when she held 
us all by regality, not by pain ; of the cruelty of fate 
that compelled her to toil w’hen her very eyes, those 
eyes now dim with embers where before glowed 
flame, betokened that all she cared for was rest— 
rest and w’armth, so much warmth that on that 
summer’s day the playhouse had to be stoked to 
galvanise her life-force. The audience around me 
was wild with enthusiasm, such as is engendered 
less by impulse than by tradition-impelling homage. 
I, for one, could have wept. I felt like sitting by a 
bedside, watching the supreme effort of one sick unto 
death. I vowed never to go and see her again. The 
thought of the gladiator at the mercy of the imperial 


thumbs obsessed me. The present and the past— 
the glorious past, when she was all pow'er, all domina¬ 
tion, all magnetism springing from an inexhaustible 
coil—were in woeful conflict. 

This was the third experience of the kind : Irving, 
a few days before he faltered in Becket ; Sarah, 
when she bade us goodbye; now Duse, her spirit 
yet flickering, her personality frail and wistful. 
And yet she had to wander like the Jew, not 
for glory, for to that there could be no further 
increase, but to gather the dollars to make the two 
ends meet. To die far away—to die in Pittsburg 
of all places, ye gods !—to be carried home to the 
blue seas by the “ Diulio,” never to see them again I 
What a tragedy ! What an end ! What is the 
worth of fame, when the final call overtakes a ruler 
of men in a strange home away from Home—away 
from all that is near and dear—in Pittsburg ! 


" Coquet ”—that is the apt but untranslatable 
description of the new Fortune Theatre. It is a 
cosy little box, built with an ingenious eye for economy 
of space : outside the severity of line. It hardly 
conveys the idea of a theatre, but in the hall there 
is the brightness of marble and gilt, and the audi¬ 
torium looks comfortable in its uniformity of seats, all 
upholstered in green leather. The democratic spirit 
has prevailed in the accommodation : all the seats 
are of the same dimensions, every one of them has a 
clear view of the stage, and, as far as one could judge, 
the acoustics are everywhere perfect. So is ’the 
ventilation : thanks to the engineers of Sulzer Bro¬ 
thers in Winterthur, fresh air is constantly drawn from 
space and pumped into the house. There is no fear 
of stuffiness. 'The lighting-system is the most com¬ 
plete of any theatre in London, with ninety-eight 
switches all gathered in a little office on the O.P. 
side. House and stage are under control of a single 
hand, and, thanks to the Schwabe-Hasait system, 
it will be possible to create the most variegated atmo¬ 
spheric effects. Another triumph of the economy of 
space is that the store-house of the scenery and 
” props ” is below the stage, so that all the material 
can be lifted through a trap in the middle. The 
dressing-rooms, fifteen in number, are small but 
comfortable, supplied with hot and cold water and 
centrally heated. In the upper regions are capital 
offices—^in fine, the equipment is up-to-date in the 
best sense of the term. 

The Fortune, by its compactness, its close contact 
between stage and auditorium, will be particularly 
suited to the fine art of the Thidtre Intime, or to that 
other genre which demands intimacy between player 
and hearer—the revue. The colour-scheme of ” blue- 
greys,” creams, browns, reds, and old-gold ” (I quote) 
seems a httle capricious, but it should not be judged 
until the reflectors are at work. When all is ship¬ 
shape, the little theatre will be a real acquisition. 



A YOUNG ACTRESS WITH A FUTURE : MISS SIBELL 
ARCHDALE, WHO RECENTLY JOINED THE CAST OF “THE 
CONQUERING HERO,” AT THE ST. MARTIN’S. 

Miss Sibell Archdale, who is now playing the part of Helen Thorbum, 
the fiancie of “The Conquering Hero,” made her d^but in Gals¬ 
worthy’s “The Family Man,” after a successful career at the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, where she showed much promise. 
She has also been seen in Grand Guignol. 
Pfwto^af>h h Saskn, 

reflecting much credit on the architect, and, par¬ 
ticularly, on its originator, Mr. Laurence Cowen, who 
devoted so much energy, resource, and liberality to 


its construction. May the Fortune Theatre hve up 
to the happy auspices of its name ! 


Inscribe the name of Fritz Lang on the scroll 
of great film-producers. His ” Niebelungs ”—not 
Wagner’s—the simple dramatic tale of the Saga, is 
a magnum opu^. It will be a milestone in the film- 
world. It marks the immense progress of the craft 
in Germany, for it is closely allied to art. The play 
lives in the pictures. There is rarely a suggestion of 
artifice. Even Siegfried’s fight with the Dragon is 
as natural as nature. The beast is of the ” Zoo,” not 
of the property-chamber. It lives, rages, battles, 
snorts fuming breath, reels pathetically in anguish, 
dies in long-drawm spasms of limbs and muscles, sheds 



LONDON’S FIRST NEW POST-WAR THEATRE AND THE FIRST 
IN ENGLAND BUILT OF FERRO-CONCRETE : THE INTERIOR 
OF THE FORTUNE THEATRE, OPPOSITE DRURY LANE. 

the gore that is to render Siegfried invulnerable, in 
powerful gushes as of veins pierced by the sword. 

But Lang’s mastery excels in his focus of nature 
and in his working of crowds. In the latter, he 
avoids the American method. He does not work with 
phalanxes, he works with battalions. There is no 
overwhelming by masses ; there is individuality in 
the troops invading castles, in riders galloping through 
forests and across mountains. There is plastic 
grandeur in palaces and churches, and the buildings 
are ever but a frame ; the pictures themselves are 
alive with characters. We feel the drama ; and the 
story of how Siegfried died for his loyalty to Kriemhild 
and her brother Gunther is closely knit together like 
a chain. Every unit tells, and strengthens the climax 
His vistas of nature are marvellous. These forests, 
the.se sunlit glades, the ride of Siegfried through the 
mists, are a rare combination of mysticism and nature. 
The traveller familiar with Germany recalls his wander¬ 
ings through the land of the Saga where he peopled the 
sacred spots with his own imagination. 

This film, from a technical point of view, too, is 
strangely stimulating. The Germans have raised 
photography to the pinnacle of magic. See how 
Siegfried spirits himself away with the aid of the 
” Tam Kappe ” ; see how the spear transfixes him 
before our eyes and lingers in liis writhing lx)dy, till 
at Gunther’s feet he breathes his last. What ingenuity 1 
How is it done ? How much there is to learn ! 

Alas that the women in the cast fell short of the 
men ! Brunnhilde lacked the ominous beauty and 
the transcendental power of the man-wife ; and 
Kriemhild was but a wooden German Fraulein, statu¬ 
esque, but without charm or temperament. The 
men were all excellent. Paul Richter (as Siegfried), of 
Apollonic build, with a wave of fair hair, with fiery 
eye and nimble force of sinew’s, was the true hero. 
Hagen was awe-inspiring as the villain with the evil 
eye ; and Giinther was the perfect picture of the weak 
vessel—the lamb in the lion’s skin. 

The great audience in the Albert Hall greeted the 
German film with unstinted applause. To the Graham- 
Wilco.x concern our thanks lor a perfect evening. 






THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1924, 

NOTABLE PICTURES. 


The picture of the year at the Royal Academy is generally acknowledged to shown in all the magnificence of Garter robes, holding the Sceptre, and with 

be the portrait of “ H.M. the King,” by Mr. Charles Sims, R.A., if only on the Crown resting on an adjacent chair. There can be no doubt that, apart 

account of the remarkable divergence of opinion which it has aroused. While from any considerations as to the general aspect of the figure, the painting 

some have roundly condemned it, one well-known art critic has described it of the head is very sympathetic, and more pleasing in expression than the 

as " the most human royal portrait within living memory." His Majesty is usual royal portrait of a conventional type. 

Copyright Reskrved for Artist or Owner by Walter Judd, Ltd., Sh;BLisuxRs of the “ Royal Academy Illustrated.” 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1924: NOTABLE PORTRAITS 


Copyright of Nos. i— 4 and 6—7 Reserved for Artist or Owner by Walter Judd, Ltd., Pubushers of the " Royal Academy 



The portrayal of woman has made the fame of many a painter, while it is ever the ambition of the fair sitter to be “ hun; on the line.” TTu* 

A'-ademy contains, like its predecessors, notable portraits of notable women. Lady Charlemont, who married the eighth Viscount in 1914, was formen^ ^ 

■s Evelyn Hull, and is a daughter of Mr. E. C. P. Hull, of Park Cate House, Ham Common, Richmond.-Lady Swaythling is a ‘**“^^**^^ 

I A E. W. Goldsmid. She married Lord Swaythling, the second Baron, in 1898.-Princess Bibesco is the younger daughter of 

e of Prince Antoine Bibesco, Roumanian Minister at Washington. She is the author of “The Rr and the Palm,” “Balloons.” and I 
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! OF SOCIETY WOMEN IN THIS YEAR’S EXHIBITION. 

" Illustrated ” ; Nos. 5 and 9 Supplied by Paul Laib ; No. 8 by Courtesy of the Artist. Artist's Copyright Reserved in Each Case. 



>N. MRS. ROBERT DUDLEY RYDER. 
BY ALFRED JOMMIAUX. 


Only Myself to Blame." To have her portrait painted by Augustus John is another distinction. He was recently awarded the first medal at the twenty- 

third International Exhibition of Modem Paintings at the Carnegie Institute of Rttsburgh.-Lady Mary Thynne is the youngest daughter of the 

Marquess of Bath. She was a bridesmaid to Princess Mary arid to the Duchess of York.-Mrs. Dudley Ryder is the widow of Major the Hon. R. N. 

Dudley Ryder (killed in action in 1917), son of the fourth Earl of Harrowby. She is an Australian.-Lady Marjorie Beckett is the elder daughter of 

^ the Earl of Warwick, and second wife of Sir W. Gervase Beckett, Bt. Her first husband, the second Earl of Feversham, was killed in the war. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1924: PORTRAITS AND FIGURI 


Copyright Reserved for Artist or Owner by Walter Jui 



•ROSEMARY AND EDDIE DE ROTHSCHILD. ’ BY ALFRED J. MUNNINGS, A.R.A. 


‘THE RESTING ACROBATS.” BY GLYN PHILPOT, R.A. 


the Academy pictures reproduced above, Mr. Philip Connard’s “ Dieppe: Afternoon " forms an interesting comparison with a kindred subject treated by 
. Percy Gibbs, “ A Thames Bathing-Place.” shown in the adjoining illustration. Classical antiquity has not entirely lost its appeal for modern art, though, 
compared with former days, pictures of Greek and Roman legend are few and far between in the present Academy. In his ” Daphnis and Chloe,” Mr. Harold 
eed does not, apparently, recall any particular fable, but a pair of such pastoral lovers as we meet in the Idylls of Theocritus. The original Daphnis was 
Sicilian demi-god, son of Hermes by a nymph, and the reputed inventor of bucolic noetry. He was, indeed, beloved of a certain Naiad, who punished him 
th blindness for infidelity, but it does not appear that she was called Chloe, a Greek name chiefly known through the Odes of Horace. In his ” Harvesters, 



















































GROUPS FROM MODERN LIFE AND CLASSICAL IDYLL, 


Ltd.. Publishers of the “ Royal Academy Illustrated. 


HARVESTERS, 

ARAGON.” 


W. RUSSELL 


UCHESS OF 


ESTMINSTER 
VITH HER 
lARRIERS.” 

{ ALFRED J 
MUNNINGS, 
A.R.A. 


Aragon,” Mr. W. Russell Flint touches ground with which he is very familiar. He is one of the new A.R.A.S, and. as mentioned in our issue of May 3, he 
was early in his career on the artistic staff of this paper, which may claim to have been among the first to recognise and encourage his ability. In the other 
picture which he exhibits this year. “ The Lemnians.” the scene is laid on a island which, like Sicily, possesses classical associations; and he has imparted to 
it an intriguing air of mystery. The secret of its meaning is explained on page 830 of this number, where the picture is reproduced, together with a photograph 
of the painter and a view of Lemn s. “ The Duchess of Westminster with her Harriers " and “ Rosemary and Eddie de Rothschild ” are memorable both as 
open-air portraits and as typical examples of the art of the well-known sporting painter, Mr. Alfred Munnings. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1924: INTERIORS OF HISTORIC INTEREST. 

CorvmcHT IK Each Cask Reskrvkd for Artist or Owner ry Waltkr Juou. Ltd.-. Pdrlishkrs of the " Royal Academy Illustrated." 





THE QUEEN’S DOLLS' HOUSE." BY A. VAN ANROOV. 


VISTA 


THE ROOF OF THE GREAT HALL.” (RKHARO 11. BEIRC SHOWN THE 
WORK . . . P97). BY FRANK O. SALISBURY. 


^ A 

'Tl 

1 ^ 

A' 

[a] 

jlJ 


The Queen's Dolls' House, our readers know, is no ordinary doUs* house, but a 
miniature model of a typical peat mansion of to-day, complete within and 
-without to the smaltet detail of furniture, decoration, and equipment. The 
Queen herself inspected it with great interest when she and the King paid a 
aurprlse visit to Wembley on May 2, accompanied by the Duke amd Duchess of 
York. Her Majesty was shown all its wonders by Sir Edwin Lutyens, the famous 

architect, under whose supervision it has been builL-Sir John Lavery’s picture 

ol the House of Commons shows a session since the first Labour Government 


assumed ofRoe. with the Prime Minister standing at the Table, and several women 

M.P.S among the Members on the benches.-Mr. Stephen Reid’s picture of the 

Meeting of Parliament at Reading Abbey in 1453, under Henry VI., was painted 
for presentation to the Reading Corporation Art Gallery.-Mr. Frank O. Salis¬ 

bury's picture, " The Roof of the Great Hall," has the sub-title (in the cata¬ 
logue)—“ Richard II. being shewn the work of the new roof by his * beloved 
servant,’ Hugh Herland. the king's master carpenter, 1397." The roof depicted 
is stated to be that of Westminster Hall. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1924: A PROBLEM PICTURE SATIRISING WAR. 

Copyright Resxrvxo for Artist or Owner ry Walter Judd Ltd. Pobusbers of the “ Royal Academy Illustratei>." 



Mr. Otway McCannell (as reported in the “ Daily News") explains his picture as 
follows: “ * The Devil's Chessboard ’ is meant to be a perfectly fearless satire upon 
modem war. It was not intended to be sensational or to present any ‘ problem.' 
None of the figures is personal, but all are intended to be typical. Two states¬ 
man-diplomats—who also stand for the comfortable patriarchs who sacrificed the 
youth of Europe—are playing a game of chess, with young men for pawns. 


Looking on are a cleric, typifying the Christian Church, which preached the 
beauty of sacrifice and exploited the symbolism of the Cross; a young woman 
typifying Society; the Spectre of Evil (a skeleton), highly gratified by the pro¬ 
ceedings ; a widow and a nurse in the background. In the foreground a child 
is playing with a pistol. The decoration behind shows war as it really is —a 
thing of blood and entrails." 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1924: NOTABLE PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC MEN. 

CopviticHT III Each Cas* Reserved for the Artist or Owner by Walter Judd, Ltd., Publishers of the “ Royal Academy Illustrated." 



SIR ALFRED RICE-OXLEY, C.B.E , M.O.. J.P." BY WALTER W. RUSSELL, A.R.A. 
(PRESENTATION PORTRAIT.) 


THE VISCOUNT WIMBORNE, P.C." BY SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, RA. 


THE DUKE 


HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
BY SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, RJV. 


As mentioned on an earlier page, the annual Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
was opened on May 5. On this and other pages in this issue we reproduce 
a selection of the most notable pictures of the year, in portraiture and other 
branches of painting. Sir William Orpen, as usual, is represented by several fine 
portraits, of which three—those of Archbishop Lang, the Duke of Westminster, 


and Lord Wimborne, are seen above. Sir Alfred Rice-Oxley, the subject of the 
other portrait given here, is Physician-in-Ordinary to Princess Beatrice, and has 
been Mayor of Kensington for three years. He is also Chairman of the Kensington 
Council of Civic Art, and he is a member of the Central Council of the British 
Medical Association. 
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ART AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION; SPENCER-PRYSE POSTER^ 

Reproduced from Cartoons Specially Designed and Drawn on Stone by Captain G. Spescer-Pryse, M.C., for the British Empire E.\iiibition. 



THE WEST INDIES — HARVESTING FRUIT : ONE OF THE FINE CARTOONS DRAWN BY CAPTAIN SPENCER-PRYSE 
FOR THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 



AUSTRALIA—A CATTLE ROUND-UP : FROM THE CARTOON BY CAPTAIN G. SPENCER-PRYSE-OF GREAT INTEREST IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE INTERNATIONAL RODEO (COWBOY SPORTS) TO BE HELD AT WEMBLEY. 


The remarkable series of cartoons drawn by that well-known lithographer, 
Captain G. Spencer-Pryse, M.C., was commissioned by the British Empire 
Exhibition authorities for advertising purposes, and in order to illustrate the 
manifold industries of the Empire. The idea rose out of the suggestion made 
by the Prince of Wales at last year’s Royal Academy banquet that the best 
artists of the day should turn their attention to the poster as a means of 


educating popular taste in art, since the hoardings are “ the art-galleries of the 
great public.” Captain Spencer-Pryse produced some sixteen large lithographic 
designs, showing vividly the characteristics of life and labour in various countries 
under the British flag. Several were reproduced in our issue of July 14 , 1923 , 
and others in that of July 21 . Our reproductions, being in two colours only, 
do not give the full effect of the originals, but show the vigour of the designs. 
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“THE SKETCH” 
£2000 Competition 

Tlie above Ana^lvpli shows what 
THE SKETCH x^/vc.s- lo 
its readers: WITH M.WH' 
OTHER PRIZES 1\ CASH 

and kind, to the total value of 

^2000 

There is /V Q ENTRANCE FEE 

All YOU have to do is lo buy \our co;>v 
of THE SKETCH, write a number 
under each of 12 Designs, sign your 
name, post your selec'ion to the Editor, 
and you may win 

itlOOO 

or one of the ot'ier valuable Pn/' s. 

The lower Ana'alvph shows the tigme 
of “THE SKb. 1 ( f 1 " next to iii 

twelve de.mtrris. 



A List 01 some oi the Prizes to be 
Given away by THE SKETCH :— 

First Prize - £1,000 

.-lid I’lize. Two-Seater 14-28 b.p. 

MORRIS OXFORD CAR, value £300. 
ad !>,/.. £144 AEOLIAN 

•‘Pl.ANOl.A’ PIANO. 

4ih P, -. CASH. £100. 

Mil I’i;/e.- CANTKF.N of,COM- 
MUiNU Y PL.ATE 'i - £94105. 

( ill PtiV- CINE - K(^DAK and 
KODASCOPE, v,l:„ £80. 

Fill I*, i/-- Splendid CLIFTO- 

PHONE, vi!i: £75. 

StlilV/e, CASH. £50. 

< , 1, CASH, £10 
.. . K - - .SIX C.s.s of SPARKIING 

Mu.^rAiFi, bk; trip, brand. - 
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Che lliice$tor>Riddeii Wachagda* 



"KtUMANJARO AND ITS PEOPLE" By THE HON. CHARLES DUNDAS, O.B.E.* 


A S Fuji is to the Japanese, so is Kilimanjaro to 
those who dwell in its banana groves. Sacred 
indeed it is. this complex of volcanoes ; holy are its 
peaks, Mawenzi the Scarred and Kibo the Speckled ; 
and the finer of these is Kibo. “ For Kibo is the 
great landmark and focus of the Chagga people. . . . 
The dead are buried with face turned towards Kibo; 
the side of the village facing Kibo is the honourable 
side, where the house master is buried, and the 
villagers assemble for feasts and councils. He who 
comes from above—^by which is meant from the 
direction of Kibo—must give greeting first, because 
he comes from the fortune-bringing side. Filial 
affection requires that a son should face Kibo whilst 
washing, lest it be, said that he thrusts his father 
into the plain. When meeting a superior on the 
road it is customary to pass on 
the lower side of the road, giving 
him the more honourable side 
towards Kibo.” 

It is not strange: the mountain 
is a place of wonders—from its 
tropical base to its barren bush; 
from fertile flanks to hut-strewn 
habitable belt four thousand feet 
above the sea ; from zone of high 
bush and bracken to the dense, 
damp, bee-hived forest, in which 
the elephants wander and there 
can be seen, in the precipitous 
walls of a valley, " deep holes 
by the path where some giant 
rammed his tusks in the soil to 
steady his descent,” and tree- 
bark polished " by the trunk that 
grasped it to haul up the huge 
bulk on the climb ” ; from this 
close growth to forty-foot heather 
and the open grasslands of the 
region of mists, from the boulder- 
strewn paths to the saddle ; from 
the 14 , 000 -feet-high summit of 
that saddle and the cave that 
echoes the heart-beats so that 
they sound as hammer-blows, to 
the 17.420 feet of craggy Mawenzi, 
with titanic rift falling sheer to 
a gorge six or seven thousand 
feet Mow; and to the 19,000 
and odd feet of ice - capped 
Kibo, with crater 600 feet deep 
and a mile - and - a - quarter in 
diameter. 

Concerning it are many myths 
and many memories. ” High up 
there is said to be a great cave 
filled with ivory, for every ele¬ 
phant goes there to die when its 
days are numbered.” In another, 
above Machame, is the colossal 
cow. Rayli, ” her tail covered 
with glands containing fat of 
miraculous virtue. . . . Rayli is 
supposed to sustain the sun, 
giving him strength to vanquish 
the clouds. If the cow were 
killed or stolen, endless rain 
would fall and engulf all man¬ 
kind.” And there are " African 
Nibelungers,” an unexpected echo 
of ■ European legend, ” kindly, 
helpful little folk who live in the 
mountain,” enrich the poor and 
beat and drive away the wealthy 
who explore with greedy desire. 

" The very name of Kibo is a common invocation 
used by medicine men.” 

Thus the Wachagg^ live among the mysteries. 
It seems, in fact, extraordinary that they can find 
time for their occupations and industries, so domi- 
ated are they by the revered dead and by the diviner, 
the medicine man, and the wizard.' They build 
their huts ” in the bananas,” pave the cattle-stalls 
within them, and set in place that ” stone of preser¬ 
vation ” which is at once the house-owner's seat 
and his symbol of dignity. They cultivate twenty- 
one varieties of bananas, eleven of them exclusively 
for cattle fodder and for liquor-brewing. They 
grow yams, maize, sweet potatoes, beans, coffee, 
wheat, rice, rye, potatoes, chillies, onions, and, next 
in importance to the all-conquering banana, that 
Eleusine which is used to some extent for gruel for 

*“ Kilinunjaro and Its People.” A History of the Wachagga, 
their Laws, Customs and I.egends, Toother with some Account of 
the Highest Mountain in Africa. By the' Hon. Charles Dundas, 
O.B.E., Senior Commissioner, Tanganyika Territory; Fellow of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute. (H. F. and G. Witherby; iSs. net.) 


the youngsters, but is employed for the most part 
in the making of that beer, Mbeke, which is a daily 
drink of all ages, and figures prominently at every 
ceremony and celebration—even unto three or 
four hundred gallons for a wedding feast in a family 
decently situated. They irrigate ingeniously, con¬ 
ducting artfully-graded furrows so skilfully that the 
water seems to run up-hill. They breed cattle, 
sheep, and goats, for milk and fat supply ; but far 
less for eating than for sacrifices rendered to the 
spirits of ancestors who have healthy appetites, and 
can control the comfort of their descendants, not 
only when they are alive, but when they are p>assing 
over the scorching desert to spirit-land—^protected 
only by the hide shroud, the fat rubbed into the 
body, and the milk and fat poured into the mouth— 


seeking admission at the gatevray, and resting with 
those who have gone before, poorly enough, eating 
ants, crabs, frogs, and in.sects that include fleas and 
flies 1 Even, they have a few arts and crafts ; shaping 
cleverly in wood ; making little pottery, but encasmg 
what they buy in ably-fashioned wicker-work; heating* 
and beating skilfully as smiths. And they keep bees, 
hiving them in hollowed sections of trunks, bunged 
at either end, and suspended from the branches of 
trees. 

All this while swaddled in superstition and in a 
miz-maze of magic; trammelled from birth, through 
childhood. " initiation,” marriage to buttered wives, 
and death, by customs curious and confining; ever 
liable to fall foul of ancestors in need of placation, 
to be tried for misdeeds by the ordeal of an intoxicating 
drink coni rived to loosen mind and tongue and induce 
confession, to be cursed by the dying—not by bell, 
book and candle, but by crashing cooking-pot or 
clay cylinder, by bell and by stone I 

Wary walking has to be the rule. Many a step, 
many a halt, brings trouble with it—^trouble only to 


be turned aside by gifts in kind to outraged fellows, 
perturbed spirits, and persistent “ physicians ” 
armed with dog's nose and ant-bear's snout, asperg- 
ing with gruesome mixture flicked from a gnu 
tail, and dealing in divining seeds and stones, 
Eleusine grains and Dracaena stems, h}TaLx skin 
and sticks, the hammerings of an iron pin on a 
stone, the rattling of gourds, dreams and draughts, 
spitting and smoke-waving, rain-making auid rain¬ 
preventing, channs and curse-confounding, rings 
of the skins of sacrificed beasts, to be worn on 
the big toe of the right foot, and such other things 
as go to a properly compiled native ” pharmacopoeia.” 
Very expensive trouble, for in the course of a 
lifetime there are uncountable fees—slaughtered 
animals of various kinds, for the spirit of the grand¬ 
father of the great-grandfather, 
the half-brother of the grand¬ 
father's great - grandfather, the 
brother of the great-grandfather's 
grandfather, and for honour to 
anyone, including the great-grand- 
fa^er and the grandfather, and 
so on to the number of sixteen 
categories ; goats, sheep, beer, 
honey, and bulls, for the General 
Practitioners ; offerings appertain¬ 
ing to births, marriages, and 
deaths, and the no less important 
” initiations ” of boys and girls. 
As it is written by the author: 
" Whatever happens, wherever a 
man goes, what he dreams, the 
good and evil omens he en¬ 
counters, all are occasions for 
sacrifice. And so the luckless 
Mchagga suffers a constant de¬ 
pletion of his small and large 
stock in vain endeavour to live 
in peace and to ward off evil by 
appeasing the greedy spirits. . . . 
Those who imagine that the 
African leads a care-free life may 
gain some idea ... of the con¬ 
stant worry and consternation 
that afflicts him, more particu¬ 
larly as in most cases of con¬ 
crete distress; such as sickness, 
it is hardly likely to be dis¬ 
posed of by a single sacrifice, 
and because so long as there is 
the fear of an unappeased spirit 
there is a haunting dread of 
woes untold yet to come.” 

And labour begins young: 
" Almost as soon as a child 
learns to walk, it also learns to 
work. Particularly may this be 
said of the girls, the tiniest of 
whom go with their mothers to 
the fields and return with some 
head burden, if it be only a 
single fire-stick or miniature 
water-jar. At a very young 
age it becomes the chief duty 
of the girls to grind com and 
clean out the cattle - stall and 
deposit the refuse round the 
banana roots as manure.” Boys 
lead a rather freer and more 
indolent life, but they get more 
to do—mentally, if not physic¬ 
ally— when preptaring for the 
Ngasi ceremony. The instruc¬ 
tion is imparted in verse, and at 
least one Mchagga knew some eight or nine hundred 
of these ! 

Stock-breeding calls for busy da 5 rs, by reason of 
the exceptional local conditions. ” Of all the stock 
in Chagga Land over half is kept in the owners' huts 
and fed with grass cut in the plains and carried to 
the animals. The work is a most laborious waste of 
time, for though a woman will carry as much as 
100 lbs. weight, it will not suffice for more than 
two or three days' fodder. . . . The cattle have 
also to be given salt, which has to be fetched 
from many miles, often two or three days' journey 
distant.” 

" Constant worry and consternation ”: the 
Wachagga 1 

Needless to say, such a primitive people yield 
ethnographical material of the utmost interest. 
Mr. Dundas was fortunate enough to find them very 
responsive to sympathetic study and ready frankly 
to discuss their traditions and their habits. The 
result is an admirable, thorough, illuminating, and 
most entertaining book. E. H. G. 



THE ONLY •• SARGENT” IN THIS YEAR’S ROYAL ACADEMY: “SIR PHILIP SASSOON, BT., 
C.B.E., C.M.G., M.P.,” BY JOHN S. SARGENT. R.A. 

TWs fine portrait of Sir Philip Saasoon Is the only picture which Mr. John Sargent, the famous painter, exhibits 
in the Royal Academy this year. Sir Philip Sassoon has been M.P. (Unionist) for the Hythe Division since 1912. 
He was Parliamentary Secretary to Mr. Lloyd George while the latter was Premier, and during the war was 
Private Secretary to Sir Douglas (now Earl) Haig in France from 1915 to 1918. 

Copyrig^ Reuroed for Artitl or Ovtmer by Walter Judd, Ltd,, Publishers of the “ Royal Academy Illustrated.” 
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THAT WONDERFUL BIRD, THE RUFF. 


fly tv. “P. *Pycraft, FJZS., Author of “ TAe Infant of Animal*," " Vhe Courtakip of Animals," etc., etc. 





I T is still generally believed, as 1 remarked recently 
on this page, that birds of showy plumage owe 
their splendours to the action of " sexual selection," 
developed by slow increments, and the choice of the 
females for the most highly-coloured males, or the 
most ardent performers where aerial flights or dances 


FIG. 1.—WITH THEIR RUFFS "EXPANDED TO FORM A GREAT, 
CIRCULAR. FEATHERY SHIELD CONCEALING THE WHOLE 
NECK”: TWO MALE RUFFS COURTING A FEMALE. 

RufIs, during their ecstatic moments, assume various and strange postures, 
in which the display of the “ ruff ” and “ ear-tufts ” plays a conspicuous 
part. The female is seen on the left of the photograph: she bears a close 
resemblance to the ntale in his non-breeding dress. 


are concerned. This was Darwin’s 
^'iew, who had at his hand no other 
data than such as were furnished by 
birds like the peacock, the ruff, or 
the birds of paradise, for example. 

Since then, as I pointed out, a 
vast number of new facts on the 
courtship of animals has been gleaned, 
and these have put a new face on 
the meaning of " display ”—to take 
but one aspect alone of this theory. 
As I have already stated, there now 
seems to be no escape from the 
conclusion that the purpose of these 
displays is to serve as a stimulus 
to the mating desires of.the females. 
The critical period of sexual selec¬ 
tion is that which precedes the 
arrival of the female on the scene. 
It is the selection which takes place 
between the rival males of any 
given species; and it is not merely 
the selection of the physically " fit " 
—the most virile-r-but the selection 
between those in which the mating 
desires are strongest and earliest 
assert themselves. These, thus urged, 
seize soonest upon the most eligible 
nursery sites, and hold them against • 
alT comers. The laggards, at any 
rate for that year, go unmated. The 
possessors of " territory,” on the 
other hand, have only to await 


food. The handicapped will then be ousted in the 
" struggle for existence." In other words, they will 
be eliminated by " natural selection." They are the 
victims of " disharmonies ” of growth. Whatever 
part of the body we choose to study, whether the 
internal orgmis, or superficial characters, like colora¬ 
tion or ornament, we find this same evi¬ 
dence of instability in varying degrees. 
In some cases, however, these variations 
are so slight as to seem non - existent. A 
hundred peacocks, for example, will be as 
like as two peas. 

But there are some species, on the other 
hand, which display an astonishing range 
of variability, and it is of these that I 
want now more especially to speak. No 
more striking illustration of this vari¬ 
ability can be found than that furnished 
by the ruff, a bird which, years ago, was 
to be found in abundance in our fenlands, 
but which is now almost extinct as a British 
bird. 

The males, in their breeding dress, are 
adorned with an enormous, erectile " ruff,” 
which, in moments of excitement, can be 
expanded to form a great circular, feathery 
shield! concealing the whole neck, as may be 
seen in the accompanying illustration (Fig. i). 
To this is added a pair of voluminous tufts of 
leathers which spring from each side of the 
head. Before these adornments have com¬ 
pleted their growth, the leathers of the face 
are shed, and in their place appear numerous 
small, fleshy, wart-like bodies, of a yellow 


FIG. 2.—OF ALL BIRDS THE MOST VARIABLE 
IN COLORATION: TWO RUFFS THAT SHOW 
GREAT DIFFERENCE IN THEIR "RUFFS" 
AND " EAR-TUFTS.” 

No two ruffs are ever alike, and this difference is most 
conspicuous in the coloration of the "ruffe" and 
"ear-tufts." 


the arrival of the females, in which the mating 
instincts are later developed. This, too. is a form 
of ".sexual selection," for such as ripen too early 
woult^jfail to find responsive mates. 

The development of resplendent plumage, or long 
trains or wattles of brilliant hues, is to be explained 
as the fulfilment of a natural sequence of growth. 
For in these superficial characters, as in those more 
deep-seated, such as affect bone and muscle and 
nerve, the five senses, and " behaviour," there is no 
stability. Every organ, every tissue of the body, 
is not only always changing, but in each succeeding 
generation shows a tendency to diverge from the 
standard of its species, a tendency to enlarge upon 
the idiosyncrasies of one or other of its parents. 
Inhibiting factors will suggest themselves to those 
who have already given attention to this subject; 
but these must be left for the present. 

Speaking broadly, one may say that these newly 
conceived characters are free to unfold themselves 
until at last they attain to a critical stage of develop¬ 
ment. That is to .say, they will either give their 
possessors an advantage over their neighbours lacking 
this particular character, or this possession will 
prove a menace to their well-being, either because it 
hampers them in escaping enemies, say, or in securing 


FIG. 3.—" DIFFERENCES EXTEND TO THE 
BODY PLUMAGE AS WELL”: TWO MORE 
RUFFS CONTRASTED AS EXAMPLES OF 
VARIABLE COLORATION. 

The piunuse of the rest of the body is no less vari¬ 
able than in the " ruffs " and “ earrtufts," as will be 
seen in this photograph. 


seem to be no end to the permutations and com¬ 
binations which a collection of- such birds will 
display. And these differences are not confined 
to the " ear-tufts ” and " ruff " ; they extend 
to the body plumage as well. 

I have selected two or three birds by way of 
demonstrating this variability (Figs. 2 and 3 ). I 
might have given a hundred 1 What is the meaning 
of this variability ? No other species of all the 
thousands of birds knowm to science shows anything 
like so wide a range of coloration. Each individual, 
so far as is known, reproduces year after year its 
own peculiarities of coloration ; but it is to be surmised 
that it does not transmit them to its offspring as a 
fixed heritage. 

One is tempted to seek for some explanation of 
this mysterious phenomenon in the fact that this 
species is both polygamous and polyandrous. The 
males, while conforming to the rule of seizing a 
" territory," depart from the rule in that that " terri¬ 
tory ” is not a " breeding-area " but “ place of 
assignation." 

They resort during the mating-time, in con¬ 
siderable numbers, to ground which provides 
numerous small hillocks. For the possession of these 
there is vigorous competition, and each contrives to 
hold his own hillock. There they await the coming 
of the females, whose favours are besought by each 
in turn by means of strange and, to our eyes, ludi¬ 
crous posturing, till one or other of them persuades 
the coy visitor to yield to his advances. 

But no two birds " pair-up" together. No 
male can form a " harem,” for the females 
prove too fickle. They will mate first with a 
bird with, say, a white ruff; 
next with a bird with a 3 rellow 
ruff; and again with one with 
this adornment heavily barred, 
and so on. 

There are a few other species 
with similar " loose " habits; 
but these are not markedly vari¬ 
able in their coloration as be¬ 
tween the males: the cuckoo, 
for example. The blackcock, again, 
has similar tilting - grounds and 
similar mating habits, but this 
bird is singularly constant in the 
matter of its coloration. 

Hence, then, we have yet to 
seek for an explanation of this, 
the singular diversity of colora¬ 
tion displa^'ed by the ruff in its 
breeding-dress, as well as an ex¬ 
planation of its no less singular 
habits in regard to mating. Living 
organisms, in every fibre and 
tissue of their bodies, are for 
ever varying, in every conceiv¬ 
able direction. But it commonly 
needs an expert to detect the 
fact. 

In the ruff, we have variation 
00 a grand scale. This bird also 
furnishes us, it may be added, 
with some very striking variations 
in this matter of " territory " and 
the mating instincts. 


colour (Fig. 4 ), They form a semi-circular 
band, half - encircling each side of the 
face. 

But, besides these very striking changes, 
the feathers of the back and breast are also 
changed, being replaced by a plumage strik- 
ingly different from that worn during the 
autumn and ivinter months, which resem¬ 
bles that of the female. The wings only 
undergo no change of coloration, though in 
some individuals a few feathers here and 
there matching those of the back are 
found. 

So far, this plumage has been described 
only in general terms. Take it in detail, 
and you shall find no two individuals alike. 
The differences are not such as require 
careful comparison one bird with another. 
They leap to the eyes. Here is a bird 
with a uniformly Isabelline ruff, and dark- 
chestnut " ear-tufts " ; and there one with 
a pale-chestnut ruff, heavily barred with 
black, and with barred "ear-tufts.” Another 
will have an immaculate white ruff, streaked 
with black ; or a white ruff streaked, or. as 
chances have it. barred with black. There 


FIG. 4—WITH "SMALL, FLESHY, WART-LIKE BODIES. OF A 
YELLOW COLOUR” REPLACING THE FACE-FEATHERS: THE 
HEAD OF A MALE RUFF DEVELOPING ITS BREEDING DRESS. 
The feathers of the face, while the " ruff" is bein^ worn, are replaced by 
small, highly coloured, wart-like bodies, which disappear with the " ruff ” at 
the autumn moult.—(P*otogra^*i by E. J. MatJy.', 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: A PICTORIAL BUDGET OF CURRENT NEWS. 

l>IIOTOC*APIW Nos. 1 AND 5. BV THE " TIMES " (No. 5 , WORU) COPYRIGHT) ; No. i BY G.P.A. ; NoS. 3 AND 4 BY CONTINENTAL “ DAILY MaIL ” (SlJPPUED BY C.N.) ; No. f. BY CENTRAL PrRSA. 


I. LENT BY THE KING INDEFINITELY TO THE BRITISH MUSEim : CARVED IVORY 
LEOPARDS. SAID TO DATE FROM THE I7th CENTURY AND TO HAVE BEEN PRESENTED 
TO QUEEN VICTORIA AFTER THE CAPTURE OF BENIN. 


2 . SAID TO BE THE FIRST OF ITS KIND SEEN AT THE " ZOO’* FOR OVER 
THIRTY-SIX YEARS : AN IGUANA (A GIANT LIZARD) JUST ARRIVED FROM THE 
WEST INDIES. 


3 THE FRENCH AIRMAN WHO RECENTLY PASSED THE BRITISH 4- ACCOMPANYING UEUT. PELLETIER D’OISY, AS MECHANIC. (W HIS GREAT FLIGHT IN A BREGUET 

WORLD-FLIERS IN INDIA AND LATER ARRIVED AT CALCUTTA: BIPLANE FROM PARIS TO JAPAN, DURING WHfCH HE BROKE ALL LONG-DISTANCE SPEED RECORDS: 

LIEUT. PELLETIER D’OISY IN HIS MACHINE. SERGEANT BEZIN SEATED IN THE MACHINE. 



S. THE EVEREST EXPEDITION'S LEADER (SINCE COMPELLED TO RETURN THROUGH 
AN ATTACK OF MALARIA) : GENERAL BRUCE (RIGHT) DRINKING “ CHUNG" (UGHT 
MILLET BEER) (HI THE WAY TO PHARL 

The King has presented to the British Museum, on an indefinite loan, the two 
beautifully carved leopards (shown above), which were probably presented to 
Queen Victoria at the time of the capture of Benin, Southern Nigeria, in 1897. 
They are said to date from the seventeenth century. They are inlaid with copper 

discs, and have eye-rims of iron.-The Iguana which recently arrived at the 

- Zoo ” recalls the remarkable double-page photographs given in our issue of 
.April 19, showing a swarm of similar lizards on the shore of the Galapagos 
Islands.—-Lieutenant Pelletier d’Oisy, of whom we gave a portrait in our last 
issue, left Paris on April 24 to fly to Japan, and on May 5 reached Calcutta. 


6. BELGIAN STATESMEN WITH THE PREMIER AT CHEQUERS ; (L. TO R.) M. HYMANS 
(BELGIAN FOREIGN MINISTER), M. THEUNIS (BELGIAN PREMIER). SIR EYRE CROWE, 
AND MR. RAMSAY MACDOMALD. 

On the way he passed the British world-fliers under Squadron-Leader MacLaren, 

who on April 26 had to make a forced landing at Parlu.-Brig.-General C. S. 

Bruce, Chief of the Mount Everest Expedition, was recently obliged to return 
to Darjeeling to recuperate from an attack of malaria, but hopes to rejoin the 

party before the end of the cilmbing season.-M. Theunis. the Belgian Premier, 

and M. Hymans, Foreign Minister, went to Chequers on May 2 as guests of the 
Prime Minister, to discuss the European situation, and left on May 4. Sir Eyre 
Crowe, Permanent Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office, was also present. Before 
returning to Brussels, the Belgian Ministers visited the Exhibition at Wembley. 
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of Women 


The World 






In these days, debutantes have a 
very fair taste of the pleasures of 
social life before they are presented 
at Court. All the same, presentation 
to their Majesties is the sign and seal 
of their emergence in the social 
swim, and eagerly awaited. The 
young Countess of Seafield is to 
go to Court. She is a charming - looking girl, 
dainty, and wears her fair hair in early Victorian 
style which suits her splendidly. She is unaffected 
and full of the joy of life, and will be a very great 
land-owner, albeit her many thousand acres are 
chiefly valuable for sport and sheep grazing, being 
in Moray and Inverness shires. Caroline Countess of 
Seafield inherited these estates from her son, the 
eighth Earl, who died unmarried. There are evi¬ 
dences of her love for him in the church and town of 
Gr^town, near Castle Grant, where, by the way, 
the late Miss Marie Corelli stayed several times in 
the summer. This Lady Seafield was only remotely 
connected with the present Countess, as her son was 
succeeded by his uncle, who was the young Countess’s 
great-great-grandfather, ninth Earl of Seafield. Caro¬ 
line Lady Seafield always had King Edward and the 
present King, as Prince of Wales, for a day's shooting 
over the best beats of the Grantown moors, and to 
luncheon at Castle Grant, when they were staying 
at Tulchan Lodge, beaatifully situated on the Spey 


'^HE King and Queen are back 
X in town, with an unusually 
strenuous season before them. Their 
engagements already announced are 
far more numerous than usual, and 
others will be made as time goes 
on. The Queen looks well, and 
their Majesties are both in good 
spirits and look forward to their lead in an excep¬ 
tional year almost as brightly as do those who 
will be led. The Prince of Wales is free to fulfil 
many engagements. Although we all hope that his 
Royal Highness will get a great deal of pleasure out 
of the coming gaieties, we who know him are 
certain that he will not spare himself in dutj’. It is 
fairly certain that he will entertain many of those 
whom he met during his Emfnre tours and who are 
visitors for the great Exhibition, and he has proved 
himself a delightful host. The Duke and Duchess of 
York will doubtless also entertain, but announce¬ 
ments that they will have garden parties at White 
Lodge are, to say the least of it. premature. Their 
Royal Highnesses are certain not to announce any 
such intention in advance of hospitalities by their 
BCajesties and the Prince of Wales. Prince and Princess 
Arthur of Connaught are also with us—^royal, rich, 
and popular. Lord Carnegie and Lady Maud Carnegie, 
as bride and bridegroom, are more to be entertained 
than to entertain. Princess &Iary and Viscount 
Lascelles will not be very much in town. 

There is an idea that the most celebrated Parisian 
milliners have determined to revive bonnets as fashion- 


Figwred marocain in gay colourings makes this attract¬ 
ive coat, with its novel cuffs and collar of rucking. 
Sketched at Marshall and Snelgrooe's, Oxford Street, W. 

{See page 858 .) 

able head-gear. They will not be the mid-Victorian 
little atrocities that sat on the top of sleek heads as 
if they had descended upon them as a kind of punish¬ 
ment in the shape of an utterly undesirable excrescence. 
They are to be becoming fa^-frames. As such they 
will be a welcome change from the helmet and bell 
variety of hat pulled down over brows, the real 
indicators of intelligence, and so disguising that in a 
crowd mothers caimot distinguish their own daughters 
nor husbands their wives, unless they know their 
clothes. It has actually come to such a pass that 
all women look alike, and individuality in dress is lost 
in uniformity. One or two bonnets have made their 
a^>pearance here, and are very smart. They are, of 
course, first cousins to toques, which were largdy 
instrumental in ousting pretty hats, and may now 
take their turn in reinstating them. 

Superstition dies hard; there was a rush of 
weddings in the last week of last month, because May 
is considered unblessed of Hymen. A very pretty 
one was that of Major and Mrs. Philip Fleming. 
The bride looked so young and girlishly shy that she 
was quite a novelty, and a duuming one, in up-to- 
date brides. Her dress of white and silver, with a 
dainty old-lace train, was lovely, and her old-fashioned 
simple wreath of orange - blossoms and tulle veil 
suited her well. Her father. Major Philip Hunloke. 
in immaculate town get-up, looked a little unfamiliar 
to those who know him best in blue serge and flaimels 
as a yachtsman, in which capacity he has made him¬ 
self famous as Master of the King's racing beauty, 
Britannia. The wee girls and boys in yellow suits 
of thick silk and little full-skirted frtxJcs of hydrangea- 
blue taffeta, with pearl crossed Juliet caps to match, 
made an altogether delightful picture as they passed 
up the church after the bride and her father, led by 
the surpliced choristers and the clergy, whose red- 
and-white robes and hoods made a touch of strong 
colour. Major Fleming was long in the Oxfordshire 
Hussars, whose colours ate yellow and blue; the 
bridal attendants' dresses were in compliment to 
them. The reception was held at 27 , Grosvenor 
Square, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Fleming. This 
is one of the most charming houses and homes in 
London. It was added to and reconstructed by the 
Marquess and Marchioness of Aberdeen when, as 
Earl and Countess, they resided there. As a mu-sic- 
room, or ball-room, they built out what is called the 


Slock satin and plissl georgette, relieved with touches 


of green-and-gold embroidery, has been chosen by Mar- Eastern Room, at the back. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Flem- A useful jumper suit of scarlet ertpe marocain, embroi- 

shall and Snelgrove to express this slender frock for ing are of the very English order of wealthy people dered with beige. It must be placed to the credit of 


the races. (See page 858.) 


who are most unostentatious, and who are greatly liked. Marshall and Snelgrove. (See page 858.) 






DEWAR^S 


THE SPIRIT OF FREEDOM 

a reputation as old as the hills df its homdand Dewar’s Whisky stands supreme; 
often challenged yet ever invincible. B^ond compare in its gifts of kindly content 
and invigorating inspiration Dewar’s is indeed the whisky ^ Monarchs and the 

Monarch of whiskies. 
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Fashions and Fancies, 

* 4. 11/ Toilettes for the races are the 

A^ot all-absorbing problems of the 

Pleasant Prices. not be 

forgotten that a long list of previous Ascots has 
shown that a light wrap of some description is indis- 



A handkerchief bathed in *' 4711 " Eau de Cologne is all 
that is necessary to refresh instantly the most weary 
traveller. 

pensable. The attractive three-quarter-length coat 
of gaily figured marocain pictured on page 856 is an 
ideal wrap for these occasions. The long sleeves and 
neck are completed by bold ruchings. and it may be 
secured for 10^ guineas from Marshall and Snelgrove, 
Oxford Street, W. An attractive alternative is a 
loose wrap-coat of black marocain edged with deep 
borders of marabout. It has just arrived from Paris, 
and will change ownership for I2| guineas. Again, 
a short Toreador cloak is equally effective, and a 


delightful affair of marocain bordered with a deep 
silken fringe and lined with bright colours is only 
guineas. It can be made in any desired shade. 


Inexpensive 

Frocks and Suits. Marshall and Snelgrove’s. 

The one pictured on the left of 
page 856 is only 6 guineas, expressed in black satin 
and pliss^ georgette. Beaded frocks are always 
fashionable, and there are many carried out in won¬ 
derful colourings available for the same price—some 
sleeveless, others of the chemise persuasion. The neat 
Uttle jumper suit pictured on the same page is a 
really wonderful investment for 6^ guineas. It is of 
heavy erfepe marocain, embroider^ in a contrasting 
shade, and has the novel skirt pleated in front only. 
It may be secured in several artistic colour schemes. 
Tailored suits are, of course, always indispensable, 
and an attractive double-breasted affair built of grey 
repp, bound with braid, is priced at 9} guineas. 
A simple, perfectly cut tailleur with the fashionable 
white lingerie vest and wrap-over skirt can be secured 
for 64 guineas ; and 98s. is the cost of a work¬ 
manlike sports suit in woollen ratine carried out in 
soft shaded stripes. 

“A7I1 ” There is nothing more refreshing 

EauHte^ogM. ‘o 

sprinkle a few drops of pure 

" 4711 " Eau-de-Cologne in the bath. It acts as a 
tonic to the whole system, and helps to keep the 
complexion clear and delicate despite long days in 
the keen wind and brilliant sun. A few drops in a 
basin or on a handkerchief suffice to banish all traces 
of fatigue from the face, and every traveller will find 
it an invaluable friend on all journeys. Needless to 
say, anything that comes in contact with the sldn 
must be absolutely pure, and one may use " 4711 " 
Eau-de-Cologne secure in the knowledge that it pos¬ 
sesses this important quality. It is obtainable from 
all chemists and stores of prestige. 

The Revelation season for delightful week- 

Expanding country and by the 

Suit-Cas& “ really beginning, and it is 

a distinctly opportune moment to 
remember the merits of the ingenious Revelation 
Rigid Expanding Suit-case. Briefly, it is a compact 
affair which adapts itself to fourteen different capaci¬ 
ties, and can be made just the proper size to carry 


There are delightfully inexpensive 


equipment for one month or a short week-end. It is 
always perfectly rigid, and locks at any position. 
This remarkable invention is made in many styles 
and sizes at prices to suit every pocket, and it is well 
worth while paying a visit of inspection to the show¬ 
rooms at 169, Piccadilly, W. 


For the 
Housewife. 


To everyone who appreciates the. 
attractive flavour of Tangerine 
oranges—and who can deny a 
liking for this delicious fruit ?—the new jelly made 
by Green’s, of Brighton, will make a particularly 
pleasing appeal, as it is absolutely true in flavour. 
Prepared by H. J. Green and Co., Brighton, it is sold 
by high-class grocers and stores everywhere in crystals 
and squares, each packet sufficient to make one pint. 



One need never take too little or too much equipment 
with a Revelation Expanding Suit-case, for it is adapt¬ 
able to any desired capacity. 


Novelty of 
the Week. 


Useful petticoats to wear under 
light summer frocks are made in 
opaque satin that is absolutely 
light-proof in the strongest sun. They have splendid 
washing and wearing qualities. On application to this 
paper, I shall be pleas^ to give the name and address 
whence they may be obtained. 



^orhiseshdlmd S^erlir^^i/k 


TOILET SERVICE - BEST QUALITY BRISTLES 

Sheraton IDesign 


HAND MIRROR 
HAIR BRUSHES 
HAT OR CLOTH BRUSH 
BRUSH TRAY 
POWDER JAR 
^ENT BOTTLE 
COMB 


A CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT ON APPUCATIOM 


Jhndon Shov^rooms: i58i62,QAfiM*d 8t.w.i. 2 ,QueenVictona. St.Ejc.4. i 72 jle§ent St,w.i. 











W eatherproofs 


Supplied by leading stores and 
outfitters — everywhere. 


manufactured by 

B. BIRNBAUM & SON, LTD., 
London, E.C. 

(Wholesale only) 
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UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST 
RUBBERLESS RAINCOATS 


*‘Zambrene” Weatherproofs are smart and 
distinctive for Town or Country Wear. 


Free from rubber, oil or air-proof lining 
‘‘Zambrene” Weatherproofs are abso¬ 
lutely hygienic. 


“Zambrene” Weatherproofs offer a wide 
choice in fashionable styles and materiaJs. 
Made in a veuiety of the latest colours and 
designs in pure woollen “ Rusurby '* Tweeds 
and “ Saxonia ** Coatings. 
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THE WORXD OF MUSIC. 

MUNiaPAl MUSIC. 

M unicipal music has never become 
fashionable in this country, but at 
least one English town has had a municipal 
orchestra for over thirty years which has given 
concerts every year all through tte winter— 
concerts of classical music, specialising even 
in so esoteric a composer as Brahms, and also 
doing what is infinitely more daring, con¬ 
stantly performing new works by British com¬ 
posers. 1 refer to Bournemouth, whose con¬ 
ductor, Sir Dan Godfrey, knighted for his 
services to music in 1922 , has just published 
a book, " Memories and Music," • in which 
he records the activity of the munici|^ 
orchestra which he has directed since its 
foundation in 1893 . 

The only parallel to Sir Dan Godfrey’s 
career that I can think of is ^at of Sir Henry 
Wood, who for more than a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury has conducted the London Promenade 
Concerts at the Queen's Hall, raising them 
to a level of excellence which is astonishing 
when one considers the strain involved in 
a ten weeks’ continuous season. Sir Dan 
Godfrey, in his book, refers to Sir Henry Wood 
with admiration and declares that he would 
call him " Wood the Worker." I doubt if 
Londoners sufficiently appreciate what a rare 
man they have got in Sir Henry Wood. I 
doubt if anywhere in the world there is a 
conductor with Sir Henry Wood’s record for 
peisistent thoroughness and indefatigable 
energy. I have often marvelled that he 
could stand the strain of the terrific pro¬ 
grammes night after night during the 
Promenade season, throwing every ounce 
of himself, as he does, into every item. 

You may set' your clock by Sir Henry 
Wood. On the stroke of eight he appears. 
It is just the same at the Symphony Con¬ 
certs. You can always calculate, with the 
average conductor, on at least a five or seven 
minutes’ wait if you are punctual. Mr. Albert 
Coates is good for seven minutes. M. Serge 
Koussevitsky generally appears — always 
smiling—after about ten minutes. With Sir 




STATESMANSHIP IN ROYAL ACADEMY PORTRAITURE: “THE MARQUESS 
OF LONDONDERRY. K.G.. CHANCELLOR OF QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, 
BELFAST," BY SIR JOHN LAVERY, R.A. 

Lord Londonderry, uventh Marquess, succeeded to the title in 1915. He became first 
Minister of Education in the Ulster Parliament, and a Senator of Northern Ireland, in 
1921. He sat in the House of Commons as M.P. for Maidstone from 1906 to 1915, and 
in 1920-1 was Under-Secretary of State for Air and Vice-President of the Air Council. 
Copyright Rtserved for Artist or Ouner by WaiUr JmU, Ltd., PtMisbers ef the “ Royal 
Academy Illustrated." 


Thomas Beecham you are in a state of un¬ 
certainty as to whether he will appear at all, 
although, personally, I have never known this 
happen ; but he is constantly late. But al¬ 
ways, sharp as the clock strikes. Sir Henry 
Wood appears. If he didn’t, you would know 
that something unheard of. something terri¬ 
ble, had happened. This is not the greatest 
of the virtues, but it is a great virtue. I 
should imagine it was a quality shared by 
Sir Dan Godfrey, otherwise he would not 
have guided the Bournemouth Municipal 
Orchestra for thirty years through all its 
vicissitudes. 

The beginning of the Bournemouth Muni¬ 
cipal Orchestra was a modest one, and pro¬ 
bably its future development was the last 
thing that most of the municipal councillors 
would have expected or, perhaps, desired. A 
private company built the Winter Garden 
Pavilion in 1876 at a cost of £12,000. The 
company was formed to meet the demand of 
residents for a little more " life" in what 
was then—^though undoubtedly beautiful and 
healthy—a very quiet spot, as may be 
gathered from the complaint of a writer of 
the time, who says: " At Bournemouth a 
man has no amusement of any kind ; what is 
stranger still, when men and women meet at 
this watering place, there is no association, 
no promenade. . . . Nature has been very 
prodigal in her gifts to this secluded spot, but 
its inhabitants are too decorous and unsocial." 
It seems incredible that, as Sir Dan Godfrey 
tells us, as recently as in 1862 the site of the ' 
Winter Garden was used by the public for an 
archery meeting, and that at the time when 
the building of the Winter Garden Pavilion 
was suggested, the nearest railway station 
was five miles away, at Christchurch. 

But when completed the Winter Garden 
Pavilion, which was used for stalls for selling 
fancy wares, etc., was a failure, and was closed 
in 1877. In 1884 an attempt was made to run 
a circus there, but this also failed, and the 
building remained closed until 1893, when 
*’ the Corporation of Bournemouth leased and 
opened it as a * temple of music.' And music 
triumphed, for a ' temple of music ’ it has 
remained ever since." Curiously enough, the 
first band to cater for the Bournemouth public 
was an Italian one of sixteen performers, who 

iCmliimtd tvtrUof. 
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STANDARD SIZE 
VIRGINIA 
20 for i/- 50 for 2/6 
100 /or 4/10 


Everyone is not a 
millionaire, sir; but so 
long as there'are Kensitas 
cigarettes everyone can 
afford to smoke like one 

V 



EXTRA LARGE 
VIRGINIA 
20/or 1/5 SO for ^15 
100 for 6/10 

Mam^cKturers : 

J. WIX & SONS, LTD 
174-5-4 Piccadilly, W. i 
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CjMtiKued.] 

had all been in the Italian Army, and wore its uniform. 
When Sir Dan Godfrey was engaged, in 1893, his band 
consisted of thirty performers, and included “ enough 
‘ double-handed ' players to furnish a small string sec> 
tion to play in the Winter Garden Pavilion while the 
remainder was employed on the pier as a military (wind) 
band.” The band made its d6but on the afternoon of 
May 22, 1893, and five thousand people paid for admis¬ 
sion. The following was the programme— 

March “ The Standard Bearer ” Fahrbach 
Overture " Raymond ” Thomas 

Valse " Je t’aime ” Waldteufel 

Ballet Music '• Rosamunde ” Schubert 

Russian Mazurka " La Czarine ” Ganne 
Entr’acte " La Colombo ” Gounod 

Selection ** The Gondoliers ” Sullivan 
It may be interesting to compare with this progpramme 
the sort of programme given at ” Popular ” concerts 
in 1922. Two " Popular " concerts at Easter 1922 
contained the following items— 

Stanford's " Sea - Songs ” ; Overture " 1812 " ; 
Percy Grainger's “ Shepherd's Hey ” ; Eric Coates’s 
Suite, " Joyous Youth ” ; and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
■“ Capriccio Espagnol.” 

The " coming of age " festival in 1914 opened 
■with a luncheon at • which were present the most 
eminent British musicians, including Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, the late Sir Hubert Parry, Dr. Vaughan 
Williams, and Mr. Edward German, and in a speech 
Sir Hubert Parry said that '* Bournemouth had done 
more for music, particularly British music, than 
any other place in the country.” The programme of 
the concert on that afternoon of May 21, 1914, pre¬ 
sents so striking a contrast to the opening programme 
of the same day twenty-one years earlier, that I must 
give it in full— 

“ Song of Thanksgiving " - - - Mackenzie 

Overture and Minuet from the 

Achamians of Aristophanes - - Parry 

** Valse Gracieuse " from Symphonic 

Suite.German 

“ Norfolk Rhapsody ” (ist performance 

of Revised Version) - - Vaughan Williams 

(Conducted by the respective composers.) 

“ Academic Festival Overture” - - Brahms 

Prelude L'Aprfes-midi d’un Faune " Debussy 
Fantasia '* Fireworks ” - - - Stravinsky 

(Conducted by Sir Dan Godfrey.) 

But Bournemouth, I am delighted to see, is not 
going to rest content with what has been accom¬ 
plished. It possesses to-day a Municipal Orchestra 



BOYHOOD PORTRAITURE IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY : 
“MASTER ANTHONY CORDON-COLES," BY F. CADOCAN 
COWPER, A.R.A. 

Photograph Supplied by Paul Laib. Ariisl's Copyrigli Reserved. 


whicli has given 1635 S>Tnphony Concerts (as dis¬ 
tinguished from " Popular" Concerts) performing 
regularly all the great musical classics as well as 
642 British works, of which 153 viere first performances, 
and a Municipal Choir of 230 voices, whose programme 
for 1923-24 was as follows : 

November 6th - “ Faust ” - (Berlioz) 

January 9th - ” The Messiah ” (Handql) 

March 5th - - Various Smaller Choral Works 

April 30th - - " Judith ” - (Hubert Parry)' 

Now it is going to build a new concert-hall theatre. 
I congratulate the Bournemouth Corporation. 'That 
is the right spirit. As Sir Dan Godfrey so admirably 
put it in an address at Cambridge at the annual 
conference of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 
everyone must get rid of the idea that it is not the 
business of the municipality to interfere in artistic 
matters. “ The municipality, be it Corporaticm, 
District Council, Borough Council, Local Board, or 
the like, should be the civic parent to watch over 
the welfare of those in its charge. There can be no 
doubt, in the minds of those who think, that there 
is too great a tendency on the part of the people to 
seek unintellectual amusements that leave them with 
no mental satisfaction, no mental stimulus, much 
less any increase of knowledge. . . . Now, more than 
ever in these dax-s, when the path of private enter¬ 
prise is beset with so many difficulties, it is essential 
that the art of music should be fostered by the muni¬ 
cipality, and for the due fostering of an art there is 
nothing but a course of education. . . , The future 
is in the hands of the young. ... It is the^' who 
must be led on to the right path. . . 

Sir Dan Godfrey might have added that private 
enterprise in art is generally purely commcrci^, and 
that while it is commercial it can never be satis- 
fcictoiy. for its purpose is not to give the public good 
art, but whatever will pay l>est at the moment. I 
can only hope that the splendid example of Bourne¬ 
mouth will stimulate other towns to awake from their 
musical slumber and do something. They might, for 
example, Ix^in by inviting Sir Dan Godfrey and his 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra to pay them a 
visit. Then I hope that in the new Municipal ” con¬ 
cert-hall theatre,” Sir Dan Godfrey may induce the 
Bournemouth Corporation to try a season of good 
light opera, beginning with such classics as Mozart's 
Figaro,” " Seraglio,” and '* Don Giovanni." The 
English Municipal Theatre must start somewhere. 
Let Bournemouth be the pioneer, and I will wager 
that in twenty-five years’ time we shall have municipal 
opera and drama all over England. W. J. Turner. 





Is. in 16 minutes. 


That was the result of a trial carried out by a 
purchaser who had a machine on Seven Days 
Trial.** Read his letter ; 

Dear Sir*—It may interest yon to know that I tested 
the ” Goremor ” Motor Mower you tent on trial, on 
a meatured 1,000 square yard* of graw, and the cut¬ 
ting time wa* 16 minute*. Previously thi* took a 
man and boy I ^ hours. I had not the slightest 
trouble in using the machine, which, a* yon claim, 
is far simpler than any I have teen. 

Think what a saving this means :—You can cut 1,000 square 
yards of turf at a cost of about a penny. 

Yon are at liberty to have a machine for seven days’ trial on 
your own lawn in the hands of your own gardener—not an 
expert sent with the machine. No test offer could be more 
fair. Why not take advantage of it ? 

Price £65 for 22 in. Model 


pring in America 

Direct Service 
London -- New York. 


4 AMERICA, with the blossoms on the 
fruit-trees, with the great forests burst- 
^jSSS ing into leaf and the mountain-tops still 
clad in virgin snow, is a land where Spring 
means much. 

The North Atlantic no longer scowls at the 
great vessels which furrow its broad bosom, 
but sparkles with golden ripples of sunshine 
and joy. 

Frozen Niagara, the ice - bound Hudson, 
snow-bound Yellowstone Park, and even the 
grim Rockies awaken to life and warmth. 

For America is a summer land—of golden sea 
beaches and shimmering lakes—and those 
who visit it should go in the Spring, BL 
when all is bright and joyous and gay. 

ANGLOSAX. 


MOTOR LAWN MOW€R 

John Shaw & Sons, Wolverbumpten, Ltd. 

1^ Wolverbampton, E S. ^ 


Moderate Fares—1st class only- 
from dE43 15 O. 


Write for No. 4 Hooklet gix'ing all information. 

ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE. 

1, Gickspiir Street, S.W., & 38, Leadenball Street E.C1 
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HARRODS LTD 


WHY+NOr* 


Henkiy^'^re & Rubber GoL.Ud. 


JUDGING SOLELY from the 
percentage of games won with 
“ Why Nots,” the great secret of 
good golf is to play with a Blue 
Cross “Why Not” Ball. 

Some wonderful attainments in 
long drives have been accom¬ 
plished with “Why Nots” and 
they are noticeably well- 
balanced and “ direct ” when 
finishing on the green. 

To play a winning game—play 
a “Why Not” Ball. Of all 
Professionals and Sports Goods 
Dealers— 2 16 each. 


We are doing our small part 
to assist in its dissemination 
under the label — 


■ If IV «r w 'hl w 

Ml iirzaa B Ai BA ink 

■ IIII BkB UA Bf &QkB V IkB' 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


MACDONALD & MUIR, Distillers, LEITH, 
SCOTLAND. 

London Office : 25, Haymarket, S.W.l 


H.Q.” 12/6 per bottle. 


One of the few 
on sale at WEMBLEY. 


“GLEN MORAY ’93. a 
very fine LlUVJEUR WHISKY 
15/' per bottle. 


The Spirit of Content 


For the convenience of 
those desirous of Fur¬ 
nishing without disturb¬ 
ing capital^ Harrods 
have a System of De¬ 
ferred Terms, tfu most 
attractive ever offered in 
connection with high- 
grade Furniture. 
Details free. 


T O adorn your Home with Furniture from Harrods is to surround 
yourself with examples of superb craftsmanship, whose beauty and 


i yourself with examples of superb craftsmanship, whose beauty and 
quality *age cannot wither nor custom stale.’ 

Eyery piece is so carefully and so well made throughout that, like 
an old yintage, it increases in yalue with the mellowing influence 
of the years. 


WALNUT 

SIDEBOARD 


(j4l4o8g) with fine 
shaped front, veneered 
with selected figured 
walnut in the style of 
the lyth Century. The 
mouldings and carvings 
of this piece have been 
softened down and the 
general appearance of 
the whole piece is that 
of a period Sideboard, 
6 ft. wide. 


£87 10 0 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


LONDON SWi 
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RADiq^NOTES. 

S ERVING as a great broadcasting studio. Central 
Hall. Westminster, was the centre from which 
the sixth Symphony Concert was transmitted last 
week-end. A large audience seated in the Hall saw 
and heard the announcer, Mr. Rex Palmer, speaking 
to “ the British Isles,” via the microphone. The 
army of radio listeners within range of the B.B.C. 
stations heard the applause that greeted 
the arrival of the announcer. At 8 p.m., |^— 

listeners in all districts heard the great 
bells of ” Big Ben " boom forth the hour ; 
but the audience in Central Hall missed 
this novelty—unless the sounds were heard 
through open windows—" Big Ben ” being 
only two or three hundred yards away. 

Sir Edward Elgar conducted the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s performance of a 
number of excellent worla, most of which 
•were composed by the conductor. Those 
listeners who had attended any of the 
previous Symphony Concerts, and who 
heard the sixth by radio, could visualise 
what was taking place in the hall. The 
B.B.C. has done well by including these 
high - class performances in their pro¬ 
grammes. and the public is eager for 
more. 

Realistic " effects ” are all-important 
when plays are broadcast, and much in¬ 
genuity is introduced by those respons¬ 
ible at the broadcasting studios for 
convening an idea of reality to those 
who are listening to the performers, but — 

who cannot see the action. The success 
of a dramatic play by radio-telephony 
depends a great deal upon sound-proper- *^icr( 

ties. " Atmosphere ” is created, and action simulune 
is simulated, by sound, and each pro- illustra 
duction must have its appropriate sound- 
effects. The American broadcasting station, " WGY," 
well known to many British listeners, transmits a 
radio-drama ever>' week, and after considerable ex¬ 
periment the producers have succeeded in obtaining 
a number of telling effects by simple means. “ The 
Fortune Hunter,” transmitted recently, lent itself 
admirably to some novel effects, rendered necessary 
for the proper appreciation of the play. The thrills 
of a forest Arc were suggested to the imagination of 
listeners by the use of a plumber's blow-lamp, which. 


roaring away, was moved about near the microphone. 
The rustling of paper and breaking of match-sticks 
createil an effect representing the burning of tree 
branches. 

Other properties which are n.sed frequently 
for broadcast plays are a set of electric bells 
fixed on a board, and a door in its frame. There 
are several bells, each with a different tone, and a 
buzzer; each may be sounded as required, by pressing 





VALVES WHICH AMPLIFIED THE KING’S WEMBLEY SPEECH. 


When the King opened the British Empire Exhibition, his Majesty’s speech was picked up 
by microphones and conveyed through no fewer than twenty-nine thermionic valves for 
simultaneous transmission by radio-telephony from all British broadcastine stations. Our 
illustration shows nineteen of the valves installed at Wembley. - [PhatogTaph by Topical ] 

WGY,” the proper button. Included on the board are clock valves, 

imits a chimes, telephone bell, door bell, and a large bell powerfu 

ble ex- for representing a fire alarm, motor ambulance, valves, 

ttaining or a burglar alarm. be desi 

" The The portable door is an important property, for ceiv-ing 

t itself it is only by the sound of closing the door that Contine 

cessary entrance or exit of a character may be con- The 

: thrills veyed to radio listeners. This door is one of the form — 

ition of peculiar conventions of the broadcast drama, for either 

which. whereas in the home a door that closes quietly is most up-rive 


desirable, it is important in the broadcast drama that 
the sounds of jingling jeys, the door opening or 
shutting, and the clicking of the latch should be 
loud enough to affect the microphone. The special 
door in ” WGY’s ” studio is made of thin oak, and 
has a jxjculiar resonant quality which enables the 
sound of its movements to be recognised as those of 
a door by radio listeners. 

The King’s speech broadcast on the occasion of 
the opening of the British Empire Exhi- 
- bition created tremendous interest every¬ 
where, many thousands of the public 
hearing his Majesty’s voice for the first 
time. Listeners who heard the speech 
as delivered in the morning heard it 
again in the evening — broadcast by the 
B.B.C. from a gramophone disc, recorded 
by radio reception by the Gramophone 
Com|>any, Ltd. 

The King is greatly interested in 
broadcasting, and accepted recently a 
magnificent receiving - set as a gift from 
the B.B.C. Designed by Captain P. P. 
Eckersley, the receiving apparatus is 
contained in a mahogany cabinet with 
ebony panels and inlaid ivorv’ lines, 
mounted on an ebony stand. The set 
is entirely self-contained. “ aerial ” and 
” earth ” being provided for by two 
copper plates — one at the top of the 
cabinet, and the other in the base. Four 
pairs of head-telephones are contained in 
a compartment above the loud-speaker. 

We are informed that Bumdept, Ltd., 
- have had the honour of supph'ing models 

of their famous ” Ethophone V,” broad¬ 
cast receiver to many notabilities, among 
licked up whom are the Archbishop of Canterburv, 

* Lord Louis Mountbatten. Earl Haig, 

opical] Bishop of Southwark. The 

” Ethophone V." is fitted with four 
valves, the last valve being of a special type for 
powerful, but pure, loud-speaker use. Ordinary 
valves, or ” dull emitters,” are supplied, as may 
be desired, with the set, which is capable of re¬ 
ceiving all British broadcasting stations, and many 
Continental stations. 

The instrument is supplied also in portable 
form — similar to a suit-case — and may be used 
either in the home or taken into the country or 
up-river for holiday use. W. H. S. 



Summer Radio 


Purchasing Out of Income 

T he Portable Ethophone V. can be purchased out of 
income The first payment is /'13 lOs. od., followed by 
twelve monthly instalments of 15s. od., each. These 
prices include B B.C tariff', valves, high-tension battery and 
coils. A complete set of extras, including accumulator, head 
telephones, “Ethovox” Loud Speaker and aerial equipment, 
price ;tio 15s. od., can be purchased c>n the same basis. 

The Hire Purchase System may be applied to any piet'e or 
pieces of Burndept apparatus, when the tot.!! cost amounts 
to /’20 and over. 


' 'Tke above illiutration, wkicb 
appeared recently in ** Tke 
lUiutrated London News,” 
forecast tke possibilities of tke 
reception of broadcast on tke 
river. Tke instrument skown 
in use is a Portable Etkopkone 
V., a 4-valve Tuner. Reaver 
and Power Amplifier com¬ 
bined, working an “Etkovox” 

Loud Speaker. 

-COUPON 

T» ltVR\ItKPT LTD, AlJint Haute, BeJ/ard Street, Strand, 

AX.g 

Please send me full p.irticulars of the Portable Etho- 
phonc V'., and your Hire-Purchase System. My 
residence is approximately.miles from London. 

h'amf ......... 

,4ddreis ..... 


The solid black morocco leather carryins-c 
of the Portable Ethophone V. is lined » 
toft fawn leather and can be locked. 


BURNDEPT LTD., Aldine House, Bedford St., Strand, W.C.2 

’Phone: Gcrrard ^>075 

V/S/r OUR STAND AT THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 
in the P'tlnce- of Engineering, Avenue 13, Bay 13. 


Illustrated London Ni 


















Something Different 


D ozens of brands of cigarettes 
are being sold in this country. 
In blend thev varv slightly. In 
CAVANDER’S ARMY CLUB 
CIG A RETTES smokers have somc- 
thing better — something different 
—something for which they have 
unconsciously waited. Pure old 
matured golden Virginia, packed in 
fine Ribbed Rice “ paper ” uncon- 
tamlMated with Bronze Powder or 
Inks, gives smokers NATURE'S 
TOBACCO—UNSPOILT. 


Y OU should cultivate the Sanitas health 
habit, especially during the winter when 
’flu and other infections are rife. Ten 
drops of Sanitas in half a tumbler of water 
make a delightfully cleansing gargle, which, 
used night and morning, minimizes, the danger 
of infection and keeps the mouth, tongue and 
t^oat, in a healthy condition. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 


lers 5^-don’t smoke Ink 
smoke the N£TU 

Cavander’s 


THE "sanitas" CO. LTD. 
LONDON. E. 


Special Offer! 

LISTA’ 

l>ureS0k Twill 

I PYJAMAS 


Harrods are offering ex¬ 
ceptional Value in these 
Pure ‘ Lista * Silk Twill 
Pyjamas. Cut on Harrods 
own model in 
SEVEN DISTINCT SIZES, 

they are guaranteed to give 
absolute comfort and satisfaction 
in wear. In smart striped designs 
in various clear colourings on white 
grounds with chest measurements 
varying from 36 to 48 ins. fitting men 
from 5 ft. 4 ins. to 6 ft. 4ins. in height. 

Usually priced at 42/-, these Pyjamas 
are made in material purchased from 
a manufacturer on exceed- 
ingly advantageous terms. Iv 

Harrods Special Offer * 

0 «-ing to the limited quantity, orders 

will be executed in strict rotation. 


Free from the contamination of 
Printers' Ink and Bronze Potvder 


" ScUcfcii for the Select " 

20 for 1 /3 

Cavanders, Limited, Manchester and London 


THE SECRET OF HEALTH 


The firat step—and the most Impoctant— 
towwds securing what is mote precious than gold 
is perfect action of the millions of pores in the skin 
with which our bodies are covered. The pores are 
nature's provision for discharge of poison-laden 
matter and worn-out tissue, the elimination of 
which is absolutely essential to perfect health. 
There is no better means of keeping the pores open 
and cleuised of impurities than by regular use of 
Thermal (Hot-Air and Vapour) Baths. Soap and 
Water cleanse the outer surface of the skin only. 
Thermal Baths stimulate the pores into vigorous, 
healthful actiou, increase the circulatkm, tone up 
the entire syst^ and produce that delightful 
feeling of invigorated be^tb and buoyancy. 

Physicians recommend 


llNlflS SHIRTS 


FOOT’S 

BATH CABINET 


MEN'S PURE ‘LISTA’ SILK 
TWILL TENNIS m 

SHIRTS. In Cream. 

Sizes 14I to 174 ins. I 

‘ Usually 32/6 Ml 


for the prevention and cure of Cokb, Influenza. 
Rheumattm. Liver and Kidney Complaints, SIpn 
Affectioni, etc. Every form of Thermal Bath (plain, 
medicated, or perfumed) can be enjoyed privately 
in one’s own room. Foot’s Cabinet possesses 
several exclusive advantages. 

WriU for Bath Book Bj. 


Men's Pyjamas Section is 
on Harris Ground Floor. 


LONDON SW 


HARRODS LTD 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

Motomts .Ad SVj" "nexpoitedly, the Chan- 
the Budiret ceUor of the Exchequer has ex¬ 
tended some slight relief to the 
motorist under his Budget proposals. He has acquiesced 
in the principle of a surrender value of the car license. 


THE 14-40-H.P. VAUXHALL “ WYNDHAM ’’ NEW FOUR-IX)OR SALOON: 
A HANDSOME CAR IN A PICTURESQUE SETTING. 


which is just and acceptable. Formerly, if a license 
was taken out on Jan. i, and the car was sold for 
export or passed out of use in any other way zmd its 
former owner gave up motoring, the Treasury stuck 
to his money—there was not a penny to come back 
by way of rebate or allowance of any sort. Under 
the new proposals the owner can claim a proportionate 
refund on the unexpired portion of the license. It is 
possibly true that this will affect a very small pro¬ 
portion of motorists, but the relief is nevertheless 
welcome. Apart from the actual benefit to motorists, 
it shows that there is at last beginning to dawn in 
Government circles a glimmering of the idea that the 
motorist is just as much a member of the community, 
and therefore entitled to some measure of equitable 
treatment. It is as refreshing as it has been rare. 

Then the surcharge on quarterly licenses has been, 
or will be, reduced from 20 per cent, to 10 per cent. 
This partially redresses one of the most glaring 


anomalies of the present system of motor taxation. 
It is perfectly understandable that the extra admin¬ 
istrative expenses attendant upon the issue of four 
licenses a year instead of one should fall upon those 
who prefer, for reasons of their own, to take their 
licenses quarterly instead of annually ; but this cost 
does not represent anything like 20 per cent, of the 
whole annual duty, and the surcharge 
has been regarded by those it affects 
as legalised highway robbery, made 
all the worse by being perpetrated 
by a Government department. 
There is another aspect, too ; which 
is that the powers given to the 
Minister of Transport to levy such 
a surcharge have enabled the de¬ 
partment practically to override the 
decision of Parliament. The Roads 
Act fixed the duty payable on pri¬ 
vate motor-cars at £\ per horse¬ 
power per annum. What the Min¬ 
istry has collected where quarterly 
licenses have been 
taken out is actu¬ 
ary, £1 4S. per 

horse-power. Even 
at 10 per cent, the 
extra charge is too 
high—a flat rate of 
2s. 6d. per license 
issued would be 
ample. 


During the en¬ 
suing financial 
year the Chan¬ 
cellor expects to gather in more than 
fifteen millions sterling from the 
motor taxes. When the Roads Act 
was introduced, the then Minister of 
Transport told the House of Com¬ 
mons that he wanted to raise eight 
millions for the Road Fund, and. 
when confronted with the argument 
that this was an enormous sum 
to ask from a single class of road- 
users, he agreed, and said that in 
the event of the amount asked being 


Fifteen Millions 
to Pay 1 


the current Budget proposals everybody seems to be 
getting relief of some kind, with the two solitary 
exceptions of the income taxpayer and the motorist. 
As the latter is always the former as well, he is 
mulcted both ways. Unorganised and unrepresented as 
motoring is, there seems not the slightest hope of 
anything happening to ease the burden. The Report 
of the Cx)mmittee on Taxation will not be rendered 
for a month or more—too late for any of its recom¬ 
mendations to be incorporated in the Finance Bill— 
so it looks as though we shall still be pa3ring our £\. 
per horse-power at least until the end of 1925. If 
only the R.A.C. and the A.A. had been welded into 
a single powerful and really representative body, 
capable of exerting effective pressure, we might have 
got something off. Who knows ? 


British Cars 
and Duties. 


Although the matter of the 
McKenna duties is a highly con¬ 
troversial one, and one on which 
I cannot here express an opinion, it would be wrong 
to ignore it altogether. I think I may be allowed 


NOW PRICED AT £425 COMPLETE: THE WOLSELEY “FOURTEEN” 
ON THE ROAD AMID THE LEAFAGE OF SPRING. 


exceeded the motorist would clearly be entitled to 
some relief. Now we are paying nearly double this 
original sum. We have asked for the tacitly promised 
relief, but this seems to be as far off as ever. Under 


to go so far as to say that it is more than a pity that 
such questions should ever have been allowed to become 
political in their aspects. They are eminently ques¬ 
tions for close examination by economic experts rather 

[CentitiHed twrlrttf. 





Q\Vi ETHER you seek a superfine mechan* 
ical product or a vehicle of surpass¬ 
ing elegance and comfort, you will find 
the Packard Single Eight a perfect expres¬ 
sion of your taste 

The wonderful balanced engine, free at 
all speeds from the slightest vibration, gives 
an even flow of flexible power equal to 
every call of speed or country. 

Deep luxurious Spanish leather uphol¬ 
stery, long supple springs, elegant coach- 
work, silvered fittings of rare artistry, all 
combine to make the Packard Single Eight 
a masterpiece of finished craftsmanship. 


5Mt Conetttumiairts: 

W. c GAUNT COMPANY 

198 l^ccadilly, London 
Gtner*l Mmmagtt: LEONARD WILLIAMS. 








Shopping 

becomes a joy if you can go in your otvn car. 
In a cosy “ Standard ” Saloon you are indepen¬ 
dent of weather; you escape ail the inconveni¬ 
ences of ordinary travel. No trains to catch. 
No taxis ticking at the door. You can go when 
you like. So you shop in comfort and save 
money because you waste less time. 

The “ Family Car ” suits all the members of 
the family. For daily Journeys—long or short— 
it is always ready. 

“ Standard ” Saloons are made in two models 
—the 14 h.p. “Kensington” (as illustrated) at 

£450 


VSfEMBLEY 
125 U 126 


PaUct •/ 
Lngiitttrlng. 





and the “Pall Mall” at ^^525. 

May we send you detailed particulars? 

Stanaard 

Light Cars : 11 h.p. & 14 h.p. 

Other “ Standard ” Models from *35. 

Dunlop Tyres. 

The Standard Motor Co.. Ltd., CueoMiy 
Londoti ShowToofBs ; 49 Ma«, S.W.i 


“ CoUHi 
them 
on the 
Road." 
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IsUnotmrih yourwhile? 


W HEN you buy a 217 h.p. Chevrolet in preference 
to a small light car you pay a little extra tax 
simply to save money. 

You buy extra power, invaluable on hills and in traffic. 
You buy a real car which will accommodate 5 adults 
in comfort. You buy economy, the Chevrolet being 
extremely light in petrol and oil consumption. 

Finally, you buy a cheap insurance against having your 
car laid up constantly for repairs and adjustments. 

Ask your local garage man about the amount of 
repairs on small light cars. 

It pays to pay that extra tax. 

The Chevrolet, a stable companion of the Buick, is now designed to suit 
English tastes. 

Powerful, smooth-running engine. 

Handsome bodies, finish in rich colours, with upholstery to match. 
Consumption ; Petrol, 25-30 m.p.g.; Oil, 1,000 m.p.g. 

Equipment includes electric lighting and starting sets, spare rim and tyre. 
Price of Standard Touring Car, with all extras, £199. 


DELIVERY FREE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Your local Chevrolet dealer will give you full particulars of the 
General Motors plan of deferred payments, and will demon¬ 
strate the merits of the car. Write for his name and address. 





''^55yCT OF CENERAlJd^^^^ 


GENERAL MOTORS LTD. 

THE HYDE, HENDON, N.W.9 
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T he Symbol of the Swift is well exempli¬ 
fied in the SWIFF car. With its lively 
acceleration, wide range of speed, and docile 
control it appeals to every phase of motoring 
inclination. The quality-built SWIFT will 
give years of trustworthy service at the 
lowest possible cost. 


2 • Sealer with Dickey or gfOOlT 
‘'Chammy*' Model- JJ 


£285 


£-Coape abriolet - • 

Send f€ir a co^ of this Art Catalogue to the 


MauH/acturers: 

SWIFT OF COVENTRY LTD., 
COVENTRY. 

London Dtfoi: Dublin Dtfot: 

lU. LoM Acre. W.C. 2. 15-17. S«Mth kiM St. 


SHELL - MEZ. LTD, 

SHELL CORNER, KINCSWAY, W.C.S. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION 1924 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT 


( ontinutii^ 

than shuttlecocks for politicians, or shib¬ 
boleths for political partisans. Faced by 
the abolition of the import duty of 33 1-3 
per cent, on imported chassis and cars, 
the British motor trade simply does not 
know where it stands. Unquestionably, 
the duties have enabled the British car- 
manufacturer to tide over the post-war 
period of depression and to rebuild his 
business on something hke a solid founda¬ 
tion. Now, just as he is beginning to feel 
his feet again, the duties are to come off. 
It may be sound economic ixjlicy or it 
may not. As to that, it seems to be a 
question of the greatest good for the greatest 
number, and I am not economist enough 
to say one way or the other. But the 
immediate effects are obvious enough. 
The biggest manufacturing concern in the 
country, Morris Motors, has already an¬ 
nounce a drop in production of 25 per 
cent., which will entail the throwing out 
of employment of some 10,000 workers. I 
suppose a mere 10,000 added to the already 
numerous ranks of the unemployed is 
neither here nor there in comparison with 
the good the abolition of the duties will 
effect in other directions. That I know 
nothing about; but it does seem to me 
that the good is far to seek. .Another 
concern—a small one, it is true—has given 
all its employees a week’s notice to ter¬ 
minate thdr engagements and is closing 
down altogether, unable to face overseas 
competition without the duties. All round 
the trade I hear of reductions and rumours 
of lessened outputs, so that, political ques¬ 
tions apart, it would really seem that the 
matter is one for much more detailed in¬ 
quiry than it seems to have had. 


... _ To assist motorists 

r*“". 

^ dergoing heavy repairs, 

the Automobile Association is erecting 
temporary traffic-diversion signs, indicat¬ 
ing alternative routes or by-pass roads. 
At the present time these traffic-diversion 
signs are being employed in connection 
with the repairs proceeding in High Street, 
Watford ; and at Tilbury—^where the best 
alternative road from the Ferry towards 
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TYPICAL OF SPORT TO BE FOUND DURING A 1000-MILE CRUISE UP THE AMAZON 
IN A BOOTH LINER: AN ALLIGATOR SHOT BY A PASSENGER NEAR MANAOS 


SPECIMENS OF THE WORLDS LARGEST FRESH-WATER FISH HARPOONED 
IN A TRIBUTARY OF THE AMAZON: CUTTING AND CLEANING PIRARACU 
OVER 6 FT. LONG AND 400 LB. IN WEIGHT. 

It is now possible for a tiaveller, embarking at Liverpool, to travel a thousand miles up the 
Amazon to Manaos In a luxurious Booth liner. The trip affords every variety of scenery 
and sport. In a descriptive booklet we read of the excitement of a day spent fishing for 
the Piraracu, the largest fresh-water fish in the world. No instance of its having been 
caught by a hook and line is known. Natives stand waiting on rafts, and, as the huge 
fish rasses beneath, drive home a long harpoon, the wooden hilt of which is detachable and 
floau free as soon as the fish makes his dash for life and liberty. He tows behind him 
the frail raft, which is attached by a thin but very strong line to the steel head of the 
harpoon. After a few exciting minutes the fish is gradually hauled nearer and nearer to 
the raft and is finally despatched with spears. 


London is indicated. The infonnatiun con¬ 
veyed by these signs is varied according 
to special requirements. 

The Automobile Association has re¬ 
ceived complaints regarding the speed of 
cars through Romsey, Hants, and, having 
regard to the conditions e.\istiDg on this 
road, the Association would urge upon 
motorists the necessity for exercising special 
care when pas.sing through Romsey.—W. W. 

Under an illustration of a diamond¬ 
washing plant at Wembley, in our issue of 
May 3. we described it as representing the 
exhibit in the South .\frican section, as the 
title of the photograph gave no indication 
to the contrary. We have since learned 
that the photograph actually represents 
another diamond-washing plant from Brit¬ 
ish Guiana, shown in the West Indies 
building. We much regret the error, and 
gladly give publicity to this correction. In 
the exhibit of British Guiana diamond 
diggings, the whole process of washing, with 
real diamonds, is seen in operation. 

" To-Night's the Night ” was always so 
good a mixture of farce and musical play 
that it is a pleasure to see it again ; bright 
enough years ago, it seems brighter still on 
revival, and the only criticism any expert 
would dare to make on the Winter Garden 
production is that the feminine side of the • 
cast is not over-strong. Gn the other hand, 
a comedian of Mr. Leslie Henson’s re¬ 
sourcefulness and magnetism is a host in 
himself; rarely has he had a better part 
than that of the' youth he here represents 
plunged into situations altogether beyond 
his experience. There is a chance for act¬ 
ing on this occasion as well as for fooling, 
and Mr. Henson gives us both in refresh¬ 
ing abundance. Once more he has Mr. 
George Grossmith for piartner and foil, and 
the old Gaiety favourite is at his best as 
Buddies ; he has rarely' done anv'thing 
droller than his search for his pumps. For 
the rest, .Miss Heather Thatcher makes a 
vivacious .soubrette ; .Mr. Basil Foster and 
Mr. Brouett help to keep the pace of the 
show, at fever heat; and Miss Adrienne 
Bnme is a pleasing ingenue. 


GRATIFICATION 
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Motoring in the early days was a 
chilly pastime. Such things as hoods, 
wind - screens and even side doors 
were no part of a car’s equipment 
when the first Rover made its appear¬ 
ance—just twenty years ago. 

The original Rover “8” was a single¬ 
cylinder model of quaint internal 
design, inasmuch as its frame con¬ 
sisted of a casing enclosing the engine 
and transmission. A novel feature 
was a device for employing the engine 
as an air-compressing brake. 


**BP" British Pioneer Series 


The First Rover 


It developed 8 h.p. and could do 
about 25 miles to the gallon of 
petrol. 

To-day the Rover “8” develops 
18 h.p. and can do anything from 
45 to 50 miles to the gallon on “ BP.” 
Rover cars are tested on “BP.” They 
run best on “BP”—just as all other 
makes do, too. 

For “BP” is essentially a pure 
petrol of remarkable power and 
economy. 


Brifish Petroleum QJtj 22.Fenchurch5f.LondonE.C,3. 



Distributing Organi5ation of the 

ANGLO - PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD 


W 

The British Petrol 



See the Rover 
exhibit at Wembley 



fJdpal 

'-With. 

chepsp! 


:arrs 

TABLE 

■WATER 

BISCUITS 

are not the ordinary 
water biscuits. Tiy them 
and you will appreciate 
the difference.. 

^ fPIfaat ontySy 

CARR & CO. LTD 

CARLISLE 



Every Moment 
Enjoyable 


Y ou can enjoy every moment 
at the wheel of a Rover 
Fourteen. The 40 h.p. engine 
runs so sweetly, and it is pleasant 
to know that each passenger is as 
comfortable as you are yourself. 

The 4-5 seater illustrated costs 
£495, and is really worth the 
money. There are no " extras ” 
to buy. and the car will need 
nothing spent on it for many a 
long day. 


Lei us demonstrate to you. 


THE ROVER COMPANY, LTD., 
COVENTRY. 


61, New Bond St., London. W.l 
Lord Edward Street. DUBLIN. 
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To Correspondents. — CniiimunicaUcn.', Jor this dit>arlment should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, 15 t.ss<x Street, Sirana, iy.C.2. 

Miss Doris (’.ate ( I honitoii Heath).—You have probably seen before 
this that your inquiry is already answereti. 

Caterham Chess Clou. —-Hut why omit the principal variation of 
.No. 31)^9 ? W.is it not worth noticiii!,' ? 

Horace H McFarland (St. Louis, Illinois, U.S..\.).—We fear we are 
s.idly in your black books, but hope to set matters rinht shortly. 
.■\s reijards publication of solutions, you know we are always indul¬ 
gent to onr distant foreij,'!! corresp<3ndents. 

L ItoswEi.i, (I.anciister).— Slightness is a virtue that can be carried 
to excess. Your problem wants a large tincture of guile to make 
it acceptable. 

IIaron I)e Kkcter (Hotel Kurope, Turin).—Your proposed s<alution 

• >f No. 30’5 fails on the variation in Black’s defence of : i. - K 

to y B 0th ; for if then, 2. Kt to Q B Oth (dis ch), K to Kt 6th, and 


11 Hesiimat (Cairo).—It is a rule of this column that letters cannot 
be answereti by fxist. .As regards the information wanted, surely, 
the first move lieing given, an expert solver like yourself can find 
no further difficulties ? 

•VIrs. bKANK H Koos (Winston-Salem, N.C., U..S.,A.).—(1) See answer 
aboce. (2) The letters " sq ” stand for “square,” and mean the 
starting square from which the file is numb<*red. Thus, the King 
standing on his square c.an lie s.rid to lie cither at K sq or K ist— 
it is merely a matter of custom whit h method is employed. (3) Write 
to Hollings’ Ihxik Shop, 7, tireat Turnstile, Lincolns Inn Fields, 
London. W.C.2., stating wh.it you want, and ask for list. 

Correct Solction of No. 3923 received from R W Hill (Melbourne); 
of No. 3925 from Horace B VlcFarland (St. Louis) ; of No. 3926 from 
Horace li McFarland (St. Ltiuis), anti C I’arbury (Singapore) ; of 
No. 3927 from H.H. the Maharana Sahib of Borbander, D 1- 
Gi.innion (.Athens), H T .Marker (Borbaiider), and J K Houseman 
(Chicoutimi, Can.ida) ; of No. 392S from H Heshmat (Cairo), D P 
Giannion (.Athens), li S (iiblis (ICist Ham), R B N ( Tewkesbury), 
Franz Nidntzky (.Austria), and R S Houston (Mtintreal) ; and of 
No. 3929 from Miss 1) Gale (Thornton He.ith), K Pinkney (Driffield), 
R B Pe.ircc (Happisbnrgh), Caterham Chess Club, CBS (Canter¬ 
bury), Rev. W' Scott (FIgiu), J Hunter (la'icester), F. G B Barlow 
(Bournemouth), S Caldwell (Hove), F, J Gibbs (liast Ham), R B N 
(Tewkesbury). A W Hamilton Gell (Exeter), \V N Powell (laxlbury), 
R W Seaton (Bru.idst.iirs), H Burgess (St. Ltsinard's-on-Sea), G 
Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), J Pritchard (New Southgate), D 
Murray (Glasgow), and J M K Lupton (Richmond). 

Correct Solctions of Problem No. 3930 received from L W Cafferata 
(Newark), H W Satow (Bangor), C H Watson (.M.isham), G Sky 
(Wellington College), S Caldwell (Hove), A \V Hamilton Gell (Exeter), 
J P Smith (Cricklewfxxl), J McRoliert (Crossgar), W N Powell 
(Ledbury), R B Pearce (Happisburgh), Ch;irlcs Lc Harivel (Falin- 
burgh), E J Gibbs (East Ham). M S Matighan (Barton-on-Sea) 
H Burgess (St. I.eonard's on-Sea), M Beach (Milton Bridge), R 
1* Nicholson (Crayke), J Kruse (Edgware Road), J C Stackhouse 
(Torquay), J M K Lupton (Richmond), R B N (Tewkesbury), J C 
Duckworth (Newton-le-Willows), W Graham (St. Heliers), J Hunter 
(Leicester), G Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), CBS (Canterbury), 
and E G B| Barlow (Bournemouth). 


Solution to Problem .No. 3929 .—By A. Newman, 

WHITE BLACK 

1. Kt to K 5th K takes R 

-• y tu Q 2nd Anyihmg 

3. Q or Kt mates accordingly. 

If: I.- K to Q 8th, or P Qut>ens; a. Kt to Q 4th, Anything; 

3. Q or R mates accordingly. A happily constructed miniature, whose 
open face almost compc'ls a searcii lor its solution. It has secured 
a warm approval from many 01 our correspondents. 




WHITE. 

White to play, and mate in two moves. 

As was generally expected, the two first places in the New York 
Tournament were taken by Lasker and Capablanca, the Latter of whom, 
however, never quite recovered from the handicap of a bad start. 
Their play was of the usual inerrant type, with nothing overlooked 
and nothing unprovided for. .Alekhine was third ; but his performance 
suggested a mind blunted with too much exhibition play, so unable 
was he to achieve more than a draw in so many of his games. F. 
J. Marsliall as fourth proved the surprise of the meeting, such re¬ 
crudescence of the veteran’s powers lieing wholly unlook^ for. R. 
Reti, with two si-nsation.al victories, made a brilliant start, but coul.l 
finish no nearer than fifth place in the end. 

As a concluding feature of the meeting, Alekhine gave an exhibi¬ 
tion display of twenty-six simultaneous blindfold games against that 
number of strong players. He won sixte<‘n, drew five, and lost five— 
a wonderful and, we believe, a record performana'. 

The Weston-super-Mare and West of England Chess Festiva 1 
brought its proceedings to a successful conclusion with the following 


G. .A. Thomas, 7 ixiints, stxond, and E. A. Znosko Borowski, points, 
third. The (.fpen Tournament was divided between Messrs. Leau and 
Wright, with 7 jxiints apii'ce. 

Thi' Bovs’ Chess Championship of Great Britain, played for at 
Hastings from April 20 to April 26, was won by W. H. Pratten, of 
Souths<*a, with an unl>e.itcn record for the week. 

The leadership of the London Chess League “ A " Table has be^ 
won, after kec-n comprUiMon, by Brixton, with a score of ill, dis¬ 
placing Hampste.id, whii h comc-s second with 11 to its credit. 

CHIiSS IN ENGLAND. 

Game pl.iv?il in the Major Toum.imcnt of the West of England Chess 
Festival at Weston-super-Mare between Mr. J. A. Drkwitt and 
Sir George Thomas. 

tjeour Knights Opening.) 


(Mr. D.) (Sir G. T.) 

1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd 

3. Kt to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd 


9. B to R qth Q to K 2nd 
This opening has been receiving 
fresh attention lately, and is 
considered fairly safe (or both 
sides. Here, however, Black makes 
.an innovation on book play, and 
we think he may fairly cl.iim with 
justifiable results. 

10. R to Q Kt sq K to R sq 

11. Q toy 2nd RtoKKtsq 

12. QB takes Kt Q Ukes B 

13. B to R 4th Kt to K 2nd 

14. Kt to K sq P to K Kt 4th 


(Mr. D.) (Sir G. T.) 

17. Kt to Kt 2nd B to R 6th 
iH. R takes P 

How irresistible is the lure >1 
the defenceless far-afield Pawn 1 
As invariably happens, Whi;t 
pKiys lor its capture with the k>s 
of the game. R to B 2nd anu 
R to K sq were imperative. 

18. Kt to R 5th 
The initial s.acrifice of a brillkn t 

winning combination, carrii d 
through with nwsterly precisioi.. 

19. P takes Kt. P takes P 

20. R to B 2nd Q R to K Kt sq 

21. K to R sq B takes Kt (ch) 

22. R takes B P to R 6th 

23. R to Q Kt sq 

If R takes R, Q takes P wins 
at once. 

23. R takes R 

24. Q to K 3rd Q to Kt 3rd 

25. B to Q 7th R takes R P (ch) 

White resigns. 


An interesting one-man show of pictures and 
pastels opens on May i6 in Paris at the Georges 
Petit Gallery, 8, Rue do Seze, and remains open until 
the 31st. The exhibition is entirely devoted to the 
scenes of Japanese life which M. Dantu has painted. 
The exquLsite spring blossoming, and other moods of 
nature, including snow scenes, are shown in M. Dantu’s 
beautiful work. It is likely to arouse much interest, 
and the subtle and delicate manner in which he pre¬ 
sents the scenes and landscapes of Japan, to which 
he has been consecrating his art, is hkely to appeal 
to all lovers of pictorial beauty. 
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lUOLSELEY 


FOURTEEN 


The ever-growing popularity of the Wolseley “ Fourteen ’* is 
founded upon real merit. The body is roomy, comfortable, 
and very smart in line; the springing is unusually good ; and 
the engine develops a high degree of power on a low petrol con¬ 
sumption. The motoring correspondent of the “ Birmingham 
Post,” after an extended trial, reported on this model as follows : 


“ This car has a striking performance combining in a most happy 
way that of the light car and the heavy car ... . 


On the road the car ran like a ‘ Six * with only a slight hiss 
from the carburetter to mark its progress .... The quiet top-gear 
running is such as is usually associated only with cars of the 
luxury class. 

“ With full load the car held the road to perfection, making at 
the same time a high average speed. It is when running under 
such conditions as these that the merits of a big, roomy car are 
particularly appreciated. 

“ Altogether the new Wolseley is a very remarkable car—especially 
when its most moderate cost is considered,*’ 

—From the “Birmingham Post,” April 4th, 1924. 


Two-Seater 
Saloon, to seat four 
Siniile Landaulette 

The Equipment includes 
Open Cars. I Closer 
Folding canvas hood. Adjustable 


All-weather curtains. 
Adjustable windscreen 
Spare wheel with tyre. 
Spare wheel carrier. 
Speedometer. Clock. 
Valances. 

Spring Gaiters. 

Electric horn. 

Foot-rest. 

Number-plates. 

Tool-kit. 


ELECTRIC STARTING AND LIGHTING 

OUTFIT, comprising : 

Dynamo, motor, de luxe switchboard, and battery. 
Pair of headlights on enamelled brackets. 

Pair of side lamps on wings. 

Tail lamp. 


Speedometer. 

Clock. 

Spare wheel with t; 
Spare wheel carriei 
Spring gaiters. 
Electric horn. 
Interior light. 
Number-plates. 
Toolkit. 


Catalogue No. 12, post free. 

WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., Adderley Park, BIRMINGHAM. 

( Proprielors : Vickers Limited) 

London Showrooms: WOLSELEY HOUSE. 137. Piccadilly. W. 


I Exhibit Nos. 263 , 264 , 265 , 
! Motor and Cycle Section, Palace 
! of Engineering, British Empire 
; Exhibition. 


Touring Car, Price £425 
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“BLUE LINE” 

6 REASONS WHY YOU 
SHOULD USE IT 
1 It Is UritiAh Made. 

2. It is cheaper. 

3 It is stronger and more lasting. 

4 It is easily kept clean. 

6. It is attractive, and looks well on the table. 

6, It i* fully guaraalsed for six moatbi asaiast 
brcaksss in axe. 

•• Blue-Line ’’ is white inside, biscuit-brown out. 

side, with black handles. 

Aak youT nearest dealer about It. or send this 
cutting with your name and address to: 

BOOTHS Ltd.. TunstaU, Staffs. 


British Fireproof G>oking Ware 


Take Two at Bedtime 

and note how well you sleep, 
and how refreshed and fit you 


Breakdtwa Anaemia 

Neuritis Palpitation 

Indiiestisn Kidney Weakness 
Sleeplessness Children’s 

Neurasthenia Weakness 
Nerye Pains Wasiinp 

Specially Valuable far Nursina Mothers 
and Ourine the Critical Periods of Life. 



urmiure 


§ Headaches 

Nervous Breakdown 

When the Nerves give way 
all kinds of suffering begln^ 

^ sleeplessness, loss of appetite, 

‘ depression, headaches, are just 

a few of the symptoms. 

If your nerves need restoration 
take Dr. CasselFs Tablets, the 
sure aid to perfect nerve health. 

Take Two at Bedtime Mrs. E. Hughes, 45, KIngswood Rd., Penge, 

and not.- how well you sleep, LondOII, S.E., says “ From the bottom of my heart I 
and how refreshed and fit you arn gralelul for Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. Six years ago, in 
feel in the morning. middle life, I fell ill, and my trouble was so accentuated by 

the air raids that complete nervous breakdown was the result. 
Take Dr. Cassell's for j could not sleep, had no appetite, constantly trembled, and 
"*BrMhd§wn Unienfit* terror if I ventured out of doors. Often I had fainting 

Neuritis Pelpitation fits, and eventually was afraid to go out at all. During the 

InBipettipn Kidney Weakness whole of the time I suffered violent headaches; they were 

•'***'***"*.** agonv, and nothing relieved them. At last, however, I got 

NeryrPsins Wesiino"*** Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, and by-and-bye I began to feel better. 
Soeciellv Valusbie far Nursinp Mothers The pains in my head were not so severe, and I could sleep 
and OorioB the Critical Periods ol Life. Appetite returned, and steadily 1 regained fitness. Now 1 
fed really well, and go about my work with a light heart.” 

Dr. CasselFs 


MARIE ANTOINBTTE. 
FBK5CH. 

Fietirla if jllhrrt Museum. 


JUST our 


Make your furniture bright and 
brilliant with Stephenson’s Furniture 
Cream. It brings to light its hidden 
beauties,—richness of grain, fine colour, 
etc. Stephenson’s is easy to apply and 
pleasing to use. 


In Glass Bottles; 4'/.d.. 9d„ 1/6 & SA 
Sole Manufacturers: 

STEPHENSON BROS.. Ltd., BRADFORD. 


-+ -I- ■ + • >1- • +'-•+ ■ ■+;-■+ - - 


Homa Price, 1/3; Family Slao, 3/-. 

Sold by Chemists and Stores throughout the 
Empire^_ 


Tablets 


GARDEN 

DEVELOPMENT 

BY 

T. GEOFFREY W. HENSLOW, 

M.A. F.R.H.S.. 

JIulhor of “ Garden Construction,” etc. 

Every gardener’s Guide to garden alterations, 
garden development, garden improvement, 
garden maintenance. Advice from experience. 

15/- Net. 

London: 

DEAN & SON, Ltd.,Debrett House, 29, King St.,Coveiit Garden,W.C.2 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


CHOCOLATES 

“Gaiety” Assortment 
1/- per f-lb. 

And in 1 -lb. and §-lb. Fancy Boxes. 



To THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
(A-“^h) IS, Essex Street,Undon, W.C.2. 


Each pair bears manufocfurer!5^quarantee | 
Obiainabte from all Drapers C Ouffilters j 


County.London, by The Illustrated Lomoon News amd Sketch. Ltd., I 7 t. Strand, aforesaid: and 
y H. ILLUSTRATED L.onooH NEWS Aiio Srxtch, Lto.. Milford Lane. W.Cs-S aturday. .May lo. xps*. Enterid as Second-CUss Matter at the Now York Vn.y!) Post Office, i<joa 
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V. 86.—Very Attractive 
Crinoline Hat, trimmed 
Crepe-de-Chine Swath¬ 
ing painted with Gold 
and Quill across front. 
In Brown, Black. Navy 
and several good 
colourings. 

Price 59/6 


V. 87.—Felt Hat with 
Brim rolled up slightly 
in front with quartered 
Crown, trimmed Plain 
Band and Bow. In 
Brown, Cinnamon, 
Pheasant, Grey and 
Black. 

Price 25/9 

In White Felt, 29/6 




V. 77. —A Becoming and Attractive Felt 
Hat, in Self and Reversible colourings. 
Adaptable Brim and Crown, trimmed 
Corded Ribbon Bind, Band and Bow, 
with Feather Mount at side. Can 
be supplied in various fittings and 
good colourings. 

Price 39/6 

In While Fell, 42/9 



trasting colourings, 
all good shades. 

Price 29/6 


Irinimed Moire ribbon. 


WOOLLAND BROS. 

LIVIirED. 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 




Smaller Furs for 

SUMMER WEAR 

Animal Ties, Cravats, and small Chokers, to be worn with 
the smart tailored suit, come into vogue with the warmer 
days, and many varieties of Fur will be en hide, ice 
during the Season, At the International Fur Store 
there is always to be seen a choice selection of these 
summer Furs in Silver, White, Natural Blue and 
Cross Fox, and Sable, Baum Marten, Kolinski, Ermine, &c. 



: / 


The illustration represents the fashionable "Choker” 
that is now so much the vogue, g* A ^ t\ g\ 
It is stocked in Marten. Mink. III II 

and .Sable, at nrices ranging from 


The International Fur Store’s creations are undeniably the finest 
examples of modern furriery that it is possible to produce. Taking 
quality with price they afford better value for the money than do the 
cheaper furs that are offered here and there at "Bargain Prices.” 


INTERNATIONAL 
FUR STORE 

“ Tht House for Reliable Furs ” 

163 & 165, REGENT STREET, W. 1 


fll 
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Fresh as 

the Country Air 

Three years the leaf matures. But, once it 
has achieved its full ripeness, remarkably 
little time elapses before the tobacco as you 
know it reaches your hands. 

The freshness of “Country Life” is due 
largely to the extraordinary care devoted 
to its packing. 

Whether you buy the new W7iite_Lu^I 
strength, or the “ old and original ” 
mixture, you can always be sure of getting 
really good tobacco in really good condition 
—the two essentials of a really good smoke. 

Remember the three strengths and the two prices: 


COUNTRY LIFE 

(Mild and Medium) 

COUNTRY LIFE 

(White Label) 


V- 


Id. per 


Countiy Life 
Cii.at'ettes 


^ure Virginia 

for 

T^edi u m 











SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1924. 


The CopyrigH of aU the Editorial Matter, both Engraoings amd LMerpreu, is StriOly Raerued 


THEIR MAJESTIES OF ROUMANIA, WHO 
HAVE BEEN ON A VISIT TO LONDON: 


QUEEN MARIE IN NATIONAL DRESS. 

and is the author of “ Ilde-im,” “ The Lily 
of Life,” ‘‘ My Country,” etc., and has just 
published a new book, ” The Voice on the 
Mountain.” Our photograph shows her in 
national dress, which she often wears, as she 
desires to encourage the picturesque costume 
which is so seldom seen now in her country ; 
indeed, she has started a movement to en¬ 
courage Society women to appear in this 
beautiful dress at fancy-dress balls. 


Queen Marie of Roumania, who. with her 
husband. King Ferdinand, has been on a 
state visit to England this week, is a first 
cousin of our King, as she is the eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the late Duke of Edinburgh, second 
son of Queen Victoria. On her arrival in 
this country, she was hailed as a Fair Maid 
of Kent, as she was born at Eastwell Park, 
and spent her childhood there. She is a 
very beautiful and accomplished woman. 


l*HOTOCBArHS 


Vamdyk. 
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Bt G. K. CHESTERTON. 


TN the last issue of The Illustrated iMudon News 
A there was a reproduction of Mr. Otway McCan- 
Qcll’s picture of “ The Devil's Chessboard." along 
with a quotation of his own explanation of it, as 
published in the Daily News. It would not be easy 
to criticise his picture ; but it is easier to criticise 
his explanation. We cannot contradict what a 
picture says, because it says nothing. It is not 
talkative, and certainly not explanatory. It is a 
matter of symbols, and symbols are not statements. 
The symbols in this case are a number of repulsive 
pieople playing chess with human p>awns, while behind 
them is a horrible vision of slaughter. In so far as 
this vision can be said to state anything, it 
most certainly states the truth. If there 
are lu>nirious and cynical pieople who launch 
wars wantonly for their owm amusement, 
like chess-players, it is very right that they 
should be represented as repulsive; and 
they cannot be repiresented as more repml- 
sive than they are. If there be any clergy¬ 
man, of any Christian body, who looks at 
a battlefield with gloating satisfaction, let 
ns hopie that he looks as ugly as the clerg)'- 
man in the piicture. If young ladies really 
did regard young men going to die as curi¬ 
ously carved chessmen, then I heartily 
agree that any such young lady deserves to 
be piainted with her eyes screwed up in the 
curious Chinese fashion depiicted here. But 
in strict logic, any statements that can be 
said to be involved in the piicture cannot 
conclusively appily to anybody or an)rthing 
outside the picture. The piainter may ob¬ 
viously intend more by his piicture, but we 
cannot pin him to anjdhing excepit his pic¬ 
ture. He would be logically justified in 
disclaiming respionsibility for anything like 
an application of his idea. Supipmse I were 
to find, in some comer of our society, a girl 
who did actually discover for herself that 
there was a certain tragedy in piarting with 
a soldier. The artist would be justified in 
saying: " I did not piaint her piortrait in 
my picture.” Suppiose, 
argument, that it were actually pxissible to 
find a piriest here and there who hapipiened 
to have some piity for men dying in agonies. 

The artist could confront even that marvel 
with equanimity and say : " I did not fiat 
all piriests in my picture." It is even jnst 
conceivable that there were in all Enropie 
one or two elderly men ndio were sorry 
when their sons or younger brothers were 
killed. But even this incredible revelation 
need not shake Mr. MoCannell in his merely 
artistic capiacity. since he did not point 
portraits of tho^ piarticular old men. Yon 
cannot tu-ing an action for libel against an 
allegorical picture. You cannot conduct an 
argument with a mass of oil and piaint, or a 
combination of lines and cokmis. All that a pMctme, 
considered as a pneture, can be said to maintain, 
is that pieople so detestable might well be detested, 
or that when things are as bad as that.they are very 
bad indeed. 

But when the artist himself ofiers an explanation, 
it is pxissible to offer a criticism. When his meaning 
is expiressed, not merely in a painting, but in a para¬ 
graph in the newspapiers, we are justified in critidsiag 
not merely what we think fab pnetnre means, but 
what he thinks it means. And if he does not know 
what it means, who does ? Apparently he begins 
by saying that it is " meant to be a pierfectly fearless 
satire upxin modem war." I will not digress on the 
side-issue of whether we shall admire the fearless¬ 
ness of pieople who paint pxetures, when we no longer 
admire the fearlessness of those who fight battles. 
I will assume that the artist is not satirising fearless¬ 
ness in any form, but only a wrinkled cynicism which 
uses the fearlessness of others, and which nobody 
can detest more than I do. In that case I eagerly 
ask his sympathy for the delightful little boy sitting 


in the front of the picture, who is certainly neither 
wrinkled nor cynical, but is engaged in the most 
gracious and glorious and beatific occupation of play¬ 
ing with a pnstol. He is apiparently piointing it straight 
at his wicked grandfather's syp^n of soda - water ; 
probably an allegory of the revolt of holy innocence 
against Prohibition. Anyhow, the little boy with the 
pistol is obviously the Hopie of the World. Probably 
the artist put him into the picture lest it should be 
too piessimistic. When the laces of the old gentleman 
and the young lady depress ns too much, we shall 
remember with a leap of joy that the little boy has 
got the pistol, and may start using it soon. 


But when we come to the more general idea of 
a satire on war, we come to the real question of moral¬ 
ity ; apipmipiriately repiresented by the amiable clergy¬ 
man in the piictnre. And the moment the phraw 
is used, we find ourselves face to face with a colossal 
confusion of thought that seems as vast and intermin¬ 
able as the chaos of the Great War. When will 
pieopile leave off talking about satirising War. or 
denouncing War, or defending W’ar, or being for or 
against War ? War is not a propiosal; it is the 
refusal of all piropiosals. War is not an institutiaa; 
it is the breakdown of all instituti<ms. It is not some¬ 
thing that we all agree to have ; it is something that 
we do have when we do not agree. It is idle to talk 
of it at all in terms of the collective and co-opierative 
action of two piarties ; it is by definition the con¬ 
dition in which they have to consider themselves 
sepiarately. It is not the piroMem of two men and 
how they shall act together; it is the piroblem of 
one man when the other man will not act with him. 
They do not agree to have war; if they could agree 
to have war, they would probably agree to have 
pieace. 


This muddle about the very meaning of a fight 
would probably be cleared up if we simply substituted 
the idea of a quarrel. Supipxne we asked all these 
questions that are asked about war with the alterna¬ 
tive word " quarrelling." Is a quarrel a good thing ? 
No ; of course not. Is it ever right to pick a quarrd ? 
Practically never. Will you or I, therefore, hereby 
piromise and vow never to quarrel with anybody 
on any pirovocation for the rest of our lives ? No; 
it depiends on the quarrel. Will we piredict that as 
a fact we shall have no quarrel with another 
pierson ? No ; it depiends on the other pierson. Ouglit 
we to avoid quarreb, and so behave that there sludl 
be hardly any quarreb, or ideally no 
quarreb ? Yes ; certainly. Ought wi^ to 
assist to establish any reasonable arrani'e- 
ment for the avoidance of quarreb ? Yes ; 
certainly. Is it probable that any arrange¬ 
ment will actually prevent all tpnurrels 
from' now till the crack of doom ? Not 
very probable. Must both p)artie.s in iho 
quarrel be wrong ? No; pirobahly one 
piarty is . only wrong because the iitlier 
piarty is right. Can one piarty lx- ngbt 
to continue the quarrel ? Yes; Init he 
can only be right because the other p^irt / 
is wrong. Cim the quarrel itself be .s;jil 
to be wrong ? Not in the sense of uniting 
both piarties ; it b nonsense. Is then- any 
such thing as the right or wrong of the 
quarrel, apiart from the rights or wioigs 
of the piarties ? No ; of cqurse not. Did 
any two human beings out of a lunatic 
asylum ever say to each other, in a .•tpiiit 
of comradeship and constructive staus 
manship : “ The time has now come for os 
to have a quarrel " ? No. 

In a word, a war b not one thing. It 
b two things which contradict each otlu-r. 
It cannot be judged as we judge a social 
creation or construction. It b not a cor- 
pKirate act of will, but a conflict of two 
wilb. If one will b tr3ring to do sonu - 
thing wicked, the will resbtii^ it b thereby 
inevitably doing something just. All this 
b pierfecriy obvious when it b stated ; but 
if pieopile could see anything so obvious, 
they would not go on denouncing War as 
they would denounce Welsh DbestaUbh- 
ment or the House of Lords. And. in the 
light of these very simple truths, it may 
dawn on the artist that a piriest might pios- 
siUy " pireach the beauty of sacrifice " and 
" the 83rmbolbm of the Cross " without re¬ 
joicing in the piecnliar cast of countenance 
or contortion of feature which hie has given 
to the cleric who b looking at the chess¬ 
board. If a piriest was ever piresent when 
two old gentlemen said: ’* Let us have a 
war." instead of : " Let ns have a game of 
chess." the piriest would be a very servile rascal 
if he did not pxotest. But if a piriest was pxesent 
when one old gentleman went mad and tried to 
shoot the little boy with the pustol and brain the yoimg 
lady with the soda-water syphon, the piriest would 
surdy be justified in admirhig the unexpiected activity 
and valour of the other old gentleman in hb attempits 
to rescue them. If the other old genBeman had 
hb eye pmt out. or broke an arm or a 1 ^ and suffered 
the pain with great fortitude for the justice of hb 
cause. I venture to maintain that the priest would 
be pierfectly justified in otmsoling him with the beauty 
of sacrifice and the symbolism of the Cross. Now 
a large number of pirie^ did hold, rightly or wrongly 
but pierfectly sinoetel)'. that the side for which they 
stood was defending the weak against injBStioe at 
terrible sacrifice. And to say that because the sacri¬ 
fice b terriUe. therefore the justioe b horrible, b a 
piieoe of benighted unreason which the piriest may 
well leave to enlightened agnostics and liberated 
laymen. The piriest might just as well say that 
St. Laurence on the gridiron must not be regarded 
as heroic because hb expierience was horriMe. 
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for the sake of 


TO OUR READERS. 

W E wish to caU the attention of our readers to the 
forthcoming publication of a DOUBLE NUMBER 
OF THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, which 
will form the issue of May 24 and will deal e.xclusively, 
and, as far as possible, comjHiehensively, with 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION, 

an Exhibition which gives to the millions in the British 
Isles, as well as to visitors from the Dominions Overseas 
and from Foreign G>untries, some idea of the vastness and 
the significance of that prolific, wealthy, and industrious 
portion of the civilised world over which the Union Jack 
flies, and has an importance which is, perhaps, even 
yet scarcely realised by the majority. 

This magnificent .Double Number will give an excel¬ 
lent impression of the Great Exhibition, apd serve as a 
unique souvenir of the most remarkable collection ,ever 
made of exhibits from those parts of the globe that 
acknowledge the sway of King George V.. . 

With the NumbCT will be presented 

A FINE ART PLATE 
OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE EXHIBITION, 
H.R.IL THE PRINCE OF WALES, 

a s{riendid reproduction of the famous portrait by J. St. Helier 
Lander, whi^ was painted for this paper and h^ been pre¬ 
sented by The Illustrated London News to Manchester. 

We give this short notice of a Number which will 
certainly prove a magnificent souvenir so that our 
readers may be able to order early and thus not be 
disappointed The issue will be cm sale on May 23, and 
copies may be ordered now from the Pnblishi^ C^ce, 
172, Strand, W.C.2., or from any bookstall or newsagent. 
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OUR ANAGLYPHS. 


We would remind ihooe 1/ our remdert who are inUresled in the " Anaglgpht " which we ore puUithing from time to thme Aot ungome who mug hmoe miduid the rod umd 
green films gioen awag with the Jhst Anogigpht (puhlished in osw issue of March 8 ) mog diain (if theg hove not olreadg dome so) one Anaglgph oiesHmg ~ mus^, complete 
wHh red and green fbmt. hg filling up the cou p o n printed on page 920 of this issue, and forwarding M, accompanied hg poduga stamps io the oalme of Aree-heJfpence (Inland), 
or twopence-halfpesusg (Foreign), addressed in ““The llhstrated Lo n don News'* (Astagigph), 15 , Eton Street, Lo nd on, W.C. 2 , 
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THE ROYAL VISITORS FROM ROUMANIA. 


AMD AlFIERL 


leaving WESTMINSTER ABBEY, WHERE THEY VIOTED 
THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR’S GRAVE : THE KING AND QUEEN 



PRINCE, AND KING FERDINAND ON DECK. 


OF ROUMANIA WITH THE REV. W. H. CARNEGIE. j KING GEORGE PASSING A LONG THE LINE. 


MASTER ALEXANDER RAMSAY (SON OF COMMANDER AND LADY PATRICIA RAMSAY) ASSISTING 
POLICEMEN TO OPEN THE GATES OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE : A TASK WHKH HE ENJOYS 
CHI ALL IMPORTANT OCCASKMS. 


The King and Queen of Roumania crossed from Calais to Dover, on May 12. in 
the S.S. “ Maid of Orleans,'* which had been sent over from Dover to fetch 

them. On their arrival at Dover the Prince of Wales went on board the boat 

to welcome them on behalf of the King, and accompanied them on the railway 

journey to London. The scenes at Victoria, where they were greeted by the 

King and Queen in person, are illustrated on a double-page in this number, as 
well as the ceremony at the Cenotaph. After that King Ferdinand and Queen 
Marie visited Westminster Abbey, where they were received by the Sub-Dean, 


the Rev. W. H. Carnegie, and other clergy. The King deposited a wreath on 
the grave of the Unknown Warrior, and beside it was placed a Roumanian war 
decoration, inscribed “ Virtute Militara." Queen Marie also laid on the grave a 
spray of White carnations. She was delighted to be again in London, which, as 
a British Princess, she knows well, and her charming smile won all hearts in the 
crowds that gathered to welcome the royal visitors. Master Alexander Ramsay, 
who was four last Elecember, is a grandson of the Duke of Connaught. Before 
her marriage his mother was known as Princess Patricia of Connaught. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF ROUMANIA IN LONDON: 

Photographs by Farringdon 


King Ferdinand and Queen Marie of Roumania landed on May 12 at Dover, and were welcomed there by the Prince of Wales, who travelled with them to 1 

London. On arrival at Victoria they were met on the platform by the King and Queen, the Duke and Duchess of York, Prince Henry, the Duke of [ 

Connaught, and other members of the Royal Family, as shown in our first photograph above. In the left background (in the space between the Queen and [ 

King Ferdinand), are the Prime Minister (Mr. Ramsay Macdonald) and the Home Secretary (Mr. Arthur Henderson), both in Court dress. Next to Mr. Henderson I 

is Lord Cheylesmore, and further to the right is the. Lord Mayor (behind and slightly to the right of the Queen of Roumania). In the afternoon the f 


THE ROYAL VISITORS OFFER THEIK TRIBUTE TO BRITAIN'S " GLORIOUS DEAD " ; THE KING AND QUEEN OF ROUMANIA AT THE CENOTAPH. 
WHERE KING FERDINAND LAID A WREATH OF LAUREL AND ULIES, AND QUEEN MARIE A BOUQUET OF WHITE ROSES. 
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A ROYAL WELCOME ; TRIBUTES AT THE CENOTAPH. 

Photo Co., I B., C.N.. and Alfjeri. 



royaJ visitors laid wreaths at the Cenotaph-, and on the Unknown Warrior's grave in Westminster Abbey. In the evening they were entertained at a State 
Banquet at Buckingham Palace, and King George said in his speech (referring to the Queen of Roumania): “ Her Majesty the Queen, my dear cousin, is 
British-born, and in these islands is regarded with esteem and affection.” King Ferdinand, in his reply, said that she *' has never forgotten she is a British 
princess by birth." Queen Marie is a daughter of the late Duke of Edinburgh, a grand daughter of Queen Victoria, and a first cousin of King George. Her 
mother was a daughter of the Emperor Alexander (1. of Russia. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: A PICTORIAL BUDGET OF CURRENT NEWS. 


Photocratbs by Rouch, Toticau, P. 


AMERICA PATS A LAST TRIBUTE TO THE 6REAT ITAUAR ACTRESS WHO DIED WATERLOO BRlOa CLOSED TO TRAFPK OWDIG TO THE. SUBSIDENCE: A VIEW 

,ON HER SOa: THE BOOT OF ELEONORA DOSE BORNE THROUGH NEW TURK. . FROM THE STRAND APPROACH, SHOWING THE NOTKE.BOARD. 



THE FRENCH GENERAL ELECTKBT WHKH RESULTED IN THE UNEXPECTED DEFEAT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBUC RECORDS HIS VOTE Di THE GENERAL 
M. POINCARE: THE METHOD SECRET VOTING. IN CURTAINEO ALCOVES, USED IN FRANCE. ELECTION: M. MILLERAND, WITH HIS TWO SOUS, LEAVING A POLLING STATION. 


The Khan's colt, Diophon (C. Hulme up), won the Two Thousand Guineas 

at Newmarket on May 7. Lord Astor’s Bright Knight was second, and Mr. J. B. 
Joel's Green Fire, third. The One Thousand Guineas, on May 9, was won by 
Lord Rosebery's Ally Plack, ridden by C. Elliott, with the Aga Khan's Mumtaz 

Mahal second, and Sir E. Hulton's Straitlace third.-Major Martin, the leader 

of the United States Army World Flight, and his mechanic. Sergeant Harvey, 
arrived safely on ffiot at Port Moller, on the Behring Sea, on May 7. after being 
missing since April 30. Their aeroplane collided with a mountain in a fog shortly 
after they left Chignik on that date, and after much wandering they at last 
reached a trapper’s cabin. They have since returned to Washington.-The 


body of Eleonora Duse, the great Italian actress, who died at Pittsburgh, passed 
through New York on the way to Italy. It arrived at Asolo, near Monte Grappa. 

on May 12, and on the next day was buried in the cemetery there.-Waterloo 

Bridge was closed to traffic, owing to the subsidence, at midnight on May II, 
" both as a measure of precaution and to expedite the works now being 

executed.'*-The French General Election bad resulted, by May 12 (when 14 

more returns had still to be made), in the Left Bloc of Radical Socialists and 
Radicals, led by M. Briand and M. Herriott, obtaining some forty more votes 
than that headed by M. Poincar^ It was announced later that he would 

resign on June I, and would cancel his proposed visit to Chequers. 
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THE BURNING OF THE “ FRANGESTAN ”: A CONRAD STORY IN REAL LIFE. 

I^OTOcaAnu by Stobt and Gcmbbal. 









mm 


AFTER^TAKIMC FIRE « Tm RED SEA WITH 1200 PfLCSIMS FOR JEDDAH OH BOARD, WHO WERE SAFELY TRAMSFERRED TO AHOTHER SKIP: THE BRITISH STEAMER 
“FRABCESTAH,'* BURHIHC AHD ABAHDONED, SUHK BY CUHFIRE FROM A SUBMARINE, AS A DAHCER TO NAVIGATIOM. AND GOING DOWN BY THE STERN. 


It means to those on 
board a ship so doomed, 
is to be found in Joseph 
Conrad’s story,**Youth.” 
He describes the first 
discovery, through a 
smell of burning, tho 
gradual smouldering of 
tho cargo, a sudden 
explosion, the arrival 
of another vessel, the 
obstinate refusal of the 
captain to leave his 
ship, and the Anal taking 
to the boats. ** The 
masts fell just before 
daybreak, and for a 
moment there was a 
burst and turmoil of 
sparks that seemed to 
All with A)ring Are the 
night. ... At day¬ 
light she Was only a 
charred shell, Aoating 
still under a cloud of 
smoke and bearing a 
glowing mass of coal 
within. . . . Suddenly 
she went down, head 
Arst. in a great hiu of 
steam." 




KJEWS reached 
^ ^ Uoyd’s on April 3 
that the British steamer 
** Frangestan,” bound 
from Bombay to Genoa 
and Barcelona, and hav¬ 
ing on board at the 
time 1200 pilgrims for 
Jeddah, was on Are in 
the Red Sea. She had 
a cargo of cotton said 
to be worth at least 
£250,000. Later mes¬ 
sages stated that the 
pilgrims had been trans¬ 
ferred to another British 
ship, th« so. ** Clan 
Maciver,” that all the 
pa sse nge rs were safe, 
and that the ** Frange¬ 
stan,” still burning 
Aercely, had been sunk 
by gunAre, as a danger 
to navigation, by the 
big British submarine 
** K 26,” which was on 
a cruise from Ports¬ 
mouth to Singapore. A 
vivid picture of a Are 
at sea, and of all that 








































We have no desire to dwell on the gruesome details of what is known as “ the 
bungalow crime," but these photographs are particularly interesting as showing the 
first use of dogs, other than bloodhounds, in criminal investigation. The object 
of the experiment was to find out, if possible, whether the severed head, which 
■was missing, had been thrown away or hidden in the ground. The number of 
dogs was restricted to ten. Five of these—cocker spaniels with black silky 
coats -were lent by Major Chipp, formerly of the Indian Army; and the other 
five -two Airedale terriers and three wire-haired terriers—by Captain Fordham. 
Both of them live at Pevensey Bav The does were worked in two parties. i 


each party in charge of the owner. Chief Detective-Inspector Savage pointed 
out the various areas he wanted searched. With him was Detective-Inspector 
Hall and other police officers. AU the dogs showed almost human understanding 
in their work, but the zeal and intelligence of the spanieb was especially noticeable. 
The wire-haired terriers were abo extremely keen and effective, and well proved 
their fitness for the task, but one of the Airedales held her head too high. 
The s.arch. which began at dawn, lasted for four hours, during which the party 
covered over three miles in a straight line. The experiment proved, beyond 
question, that dogs can be usefully employed in the tracing of crime. 
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THE FIRST POLICE USE OF SPANIELS AND TERRIERS: DOG DETECTIVES. 


THE FIRST USB 
j OF DOCS 

I OTHER THAH 

I BLOOOUOUHD8 

I IN CRIMINAL 

I i INVESTIGATION: 
MAJOR CHIPP 
AND CAPTAIN 
i FORDHAM WITH 
; THEIR DOCS 
SCOURING THE 
GROUND IN 
FRONT OP THE 
BUNGALOW NEAR 
EASTBOURNE, 
WHERE THE 
REMAINS OF 
MISS KAYB 
WERE FOUND. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF ABYSSINIA: THE REGENT’S VISIT TO EUROPE. 

Photocraph by Ewing Galloway, New York. 



(» 
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NOW ON HIS FIRST VISIT TO EUROPE AND EXPECTED IN LONDON NEXT JULY : 
RAS TAFARI, G.C.M.G., THE FAMOUS REGENT AND HEIR APPARENT OF ABYSSINIA, 
SEEING HIS LITTLE SON OFF FOR A RIDE AT ADDIS ABABA. 


f) 


s 


Ras Tafari, the Heir-Apparent and Regent of Abyssinia, left Addis Ababa, on 
April 16, with a considerable retinue, for a tour in Europe. He spent Easter 
(Orthodox style) in Jerusalem, and after a short stay in Cairo arranged to visit 
successively Paris, Brussels, Rome, and London, as the guest of the respective 
Governments, at whose invitation he comes. On May 8 he left Cairo, after 
dining with King Fuad at the Abdin Palace, and the next day embarked at 
Alexandria for Marseilles. He is due in London about July 7. Except for a 
short visit to Jibuti and Aden last year, he has never before travelled abroad. 
The chief object of his journey is to establish friendly relations with foreign 
countries, and it marks the fact that Abyssinia, which last year was admitted 


to the League of Nations, is entering on a new period of development. Under 
Ras Tafari’s rule, new anti-slavery laws have been framed, and reforms made in 
education and the administration of justice. The composition of the Regent’s 
retinue indicates the growth in strength of the central Government, for it includes 
princes of the Northern kingdom and the ruler of the Western kingdom, both of 
which have hitherto been at variance with the royal house of Shoa In the South, 
to which Ras Tafari himself belongs. He is described as a man of wide culture 
and sound views, and in appearance he is “ every Inch a king.” He rules in 
place of the Empress Zauditu, who was crowned in 1917. She is a daughter of 
the Emperor Menelik, who died in 1913. 
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THE CENTENARY OF THE ATHENiCUM CLUB: THE RESOR1 

By Covrtesy or thk ATHBMiEim Clob. Photogkapi 



a. SHOWnC THE MOUNTDIG BLOCK (OH THE KERB IK THE LEFT FOREGROUND) 
PLACED THERE AT THE SUGGESTION OF THE DUKE OF WELLIHCTOM THE EXTERIOR 
OF THE ATHEKiEUM CLUB. 


6. SHOWING A CHAIR (AT THE FOOT OF THE SPIRAL STMD 
THE SOUTH UBRART, WHKH ALSO CONTAINS ilACAUtAr 
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Although the actual foundation of the Athenaeum Qub—^the famous resort of Britain’s HiU in literature, art, and sdenoe—took place on February 16, 1824, 
it was not until the following May that the club entered its first home at 12, Waterloo Place (since rebuilt). The Centenary is accordingly to be celebrated 
by a dinner o£ the members on May 28 and a conversazione for guests on June 3, followed by a ball for the staff on June 7. Previous illustrations, in 
connection with the hundredth anniversary of the historic meeting in the Royal Society’s rooms at Somerset House, where the dub came into being, appeared 
in our issue of February 23 last. They induded a portrait of the chairman on that occasion. Sir Humphry Davy, and Chantrey’s bast of the Right Hon. 
John Wilson Croker, Secretary to the Admiralty, regarded as ** the real founder ” since the original suggestion came from him. In February 1830 the present 
handsome building, illustrated above, was erected from the designs of Dedmus Burton. A history of the dub is now in course of preparation by Mr. Henry R. 
Tedder, and will probably be privately printed for members in the course of the centenary year. The historical notes furnished with the above photographs are 
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bp THE ELECT IN LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE. 

Spboaixy Taken for " The Illusteated London News." 



in foB. as follows: 1. The exterior. Atheiueam Qab. The moontiiig-block (oa the kerb in the left foiefroaad) was placed there at the sagirestioa of the Duke 
of Wellint^on about 1830. The fifure of Minerva is by Daily, the sculptor of Nelson in Trafalgar Square. Z The Drawing-Room. In this room are held 
the Ballots for new members every spring. Sometimes 200 to 300 members are assembled on these occasions. 3. The CofFee-Room. decorated in Pompeian style 
from designs by Sr Edward J. Poynter, P.R_A 4. The North Library, showing the comer where Abraham Hayward’s famous whist party met. The other playeis 
were Anthony Trollope. Sir Charles JesseL Master of the Rolls, and the Right Hon. W. E. Forster. 5. The. Entrance Hall. On the two bottom stairs (right- 
hand side) Dickens amd Tha^ray were reconciled after a long estrangement. 6. The South Library. The chair seen at the foot of the siural staircase was 
that used by Dickens when writing ** Edwin Drood." 7. The Top Gallery to ^e Smiddng - Room. The collection of prints and drawings numbers nearly 30C. all 
rdating to the Athenwum. The escritoire is that of the first Secretary, and contaliu specinkens of the chib’s original china, glass, and plate services. 
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Xlbe Mlorlb of the Xlbeatrc. 

y. T. CREIN. 


IN MEMORY OF CHARLES FROHMAN. -" THE THREE HUNDRED/ 





For it is not right that in a house the Muses haunt 
Mourning should dwell; such things befit us not. 
HESE words of the dying Sappho are fittingly 
entwined on the fountain to Charles Frohman's 
memory at Marlow, where, at the river-bank, he loved 
to dwell and in repose planned his mighty cam¬ 
paigns in England and America. It is right that 
Charles Frohman should have his memorial, thanks 
to the initiative of his great friends. Sir James Barrie, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, Miss Pauline Chase, and the 
late Haddon Chambers. For Charles Frohman has 
deserved well of the drama of this country. At 
first many did not see eye-to-eye with him. He 
had to acclimatise. His American methods, in the 
days when the actor-manager reigned supreme, 
bewildered us. They uprooted our conservatism. 
They sometimes shocked our innate sense of decorum. 
The trumpet blew all too hard. The riclame was 
“ kolossal ’* and—the importations which enchanted 
New York were not always to our taste, while some 
of the actors whom he sponsored, quand-mime, some¬ 
times did not quite fit into our frame. But he had 
an excellent henchman, the late William Lestocq, 
and I think in the background he had a great 
mentor in Sir James Barrie, the man who understands 
the English jieople better than any other living, the 
man whose work Frohman adored and upon which 
he lavished all the bounties of his liberal hand. Who 
could forget the perfect ensemble of “ Peter Pan ” ? 

Between these twain Frohman rapidly learned 
to understand the national character and our ideals, 
and to find the right road to universal appreciation. 
He still imported from America : where spectacular 
effects were required he followed the precepts of 
Belasco, not always to his advantage; but in his 
later years he firmly made up his mind that, if he 
would serve America as the Americans desired, he 
would establish in England his reputation as an 
English manager. And thus he turned his chief atten¬ 
tion in London to plays of our own soil, and nearly 
every contemporary British author found a hearing 
on the boards, which, at one time, he absorbed with 
such rapidity that he became the master of the situ¬ 
ation. In 1910 he laid the stone which became 
the pedestal of his fame in the annals of our dramatic 
history. The great success of Galsworthy’s " Strife ” 
(1909) awakened in him the thought that London was 
ripe for a Repertory Theatre. Amd never was there a 
more auspicious beginning than when Galsworthy's 
■" Justice," at the Duke of York’s Theatre, sent a thrill 
through the artistic world. The impression was so deep, 
the acting so wonderful (I still see Dennis Eadie in the 
cell as I write) that we dreamed of the millennium. 


TWO “ANGLES’ OF A NEW "ETERNAL TRIANGLE" PLAY, 
“THIS MARRIAGE," AT THE COMEDY: VERA (MISS CATHLEEN 
NESBITT) FINDS A LETTER FROM THE SIREN TO HER 
HUSBAND, CHRIS (MR. HERBERT MARSHALL). 

“ This Manriage," the new comedy by Mr. E. Crawshay-Williams, turns on 
a situation of the “eternal triangle" type. The husband, after col- 
l.tborating with his wife in drawing up " the ten commandments of marriagf ' 


The Repertory Theatre, we felt convinced, had 
come to stay. But it was not to be. Other plays 
followed, among them George Meredith’s one and 
only play, but somehow the progress was not in the 
ascendant. A play by Granville Barker, " The 


TO SING AT COVENT CARDEN AND THE QUEEN'S HALL: 
MME. D'ALVAREZ, THE FAMOUS PERUVIAN CONTRALTO. 
Mme. Marguerite d’Alvarez. the famous contralto, who has been 
touring in Canada and the United States, recently sailed for 
England, and is to give her first recital at the Queen's Hall on 
June 2. She is also to appear in Italian opera at Covent Garden. 
In Washington she sang by special request for President and 
Mrs. Coolidge at the White House. Mme. d’Alvarez is by birth 
a Peruvian .—[Photograph by LastalU.\ 

Madras House," failed to attract or to be understood. 
Was the repertory not well chosen ? W’as the 
Metropolis not ripe for the enterprise ? However 
that may be—and there is something to be said for 
both causes—the audiences fell off ; the experiment 
cost a great deal of mone)’; and, with 
great chagrin, Frohman closed the 
door to Repertory and returned to the 
old policy of long runs. From tliat 
moment his activities in England 
began to lessen ; America was a surer 
field, and his policy of expansion 
ceased. As Lestocq once put it, he 
was " disheartened, but not despair¬ 
ing." lip to the last he carried within 
the cherished scheme of endowing 
London with an “ Art for Art’s sake ’’ 
theatre. He had been too previous, 
he said. Rome was not built in a day, 
nor could be a Repertory Theatre. 

" Some day the Guv’nor will carry it 
out," said Lestocq ; “ he is always 
talking about it; it is his pet idea. 

He is not out for money—never was. 

He would tell you that much of what 
he made in the States went by the 
board in London." Lestocq, a very 
discreet man, would never say more, 
yet it was an open secret that in the 
end Frohman’s great London " push " 
left him on the wrung side. But that 
meant nothing to him : he began to 
concentrate, to invest in fewer thea¬ 
tres— a reactionary modus oprrandi 
to prepare for a greater and lasting 
advance. Then came the war and 
the ill-fated journey in the Lusitania, 
and with him foundered the secret of 
future enterprise. A little monument 
at Marlow-on-Thames, with the sym¬ 
bols of his ideals. Youth, Spring, and 
the Joy of Life, perpetuates his 
memory for coming generations. For 
us who knew him the unveiling 
is a welcome opportunity to pay 
tribute to his master-mind, his amaz¬ 
ing activity, and his real devotion 
to the Theatre of England. 


The more the merrier. Here is another play- 
producing society. " The Three Hundred,” and its 
originator is Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth, closely allied 
to the Drama League ; its venue—at present—the 
Theatre of the Royal Academy of Dramatic .\rt 
(a concise and practical little name) in Malet Street— 
if you know where that is. On behalf of Mrs. Whit¬ 
worth (for wisely there is a committee of one only) 
young Mr. J. C. Squire delivered to us before the 
first performance what the programme called an 
" exordium "—an exhortation to come forward and 
sign in, as at present the ranks are serried but thin. 
He also outlined the policy of the new enterprise ; 
and here, I think, he was a little unjust to the older 
sister institutions. He said that " The Three Hun¬ 
dred ’’ would espouse the cause of the young authors 
who had not been encouraged by the other Sunday 
Societies. 

Now this is neither correct nor just. Of the 
existing bodies, at least two have rendered yeoman 
service to the young generation—namely, the Play 
Actors and the Repertory Players. Both have a 
long list of juvenile productions to their credit, and 
" At Mrs. Beam’s,” " Within Four Walls," “ Havoc,” 
are salient examples of the regular stage’s gain by 
experimental performances. 

In connection with this prognostication of policy 
it was rather quaint to find the opening programme 
occupied by a very old play—Mrs. Sheridan’s " Dis¬ 
covery." True, it had been fashioned and amended 
in form and plot by Mr. Aldous Huxley, formerly 
the critic of the Westminster Gazette, now a novelist 
of promising originality. But where is the benefit 
to young authors in this d^but ? The play is of the 
well-worn pattern of the period—eminently inferior 
to the work of Mrs. Sheridan’s famous son. It is 
amusing in patches and wearisome in plot and dia¬ 
logue. It afforded some opportunities to the actors, 
notably to Miss Isobel Jeans, ever delightful in these 
biscuit figures of eighteenth-century delicacy ; to 
Mr. Herbert Waring, the young veteran, who gave 
a perfect picture of graw/fo seignenrie ; to Mr. Randall 
A>Tton. who humanised and harmonised the some- 
w'liat crookish chief character of Lord Medway— 
bent on breaking his children’s hearts to fill his 
coffers; to Miss Margaret Yarde, inimitable in her 
merry impersonation of amorous ladies of ripe 
vintage. But, frankly, deft as was the work of Mr. 
Huxley in his remodelling of the plot, the evening 
was not wholly exhilarating; and I feel sure that 
our young pla^^wrights could easily go one better 
tlian Mrs. Sheridan mere, rediscovered in a valiant 
effort to raise her to posthumous glory. 


THE THIRD ANGLE OF AN “ ETERNAL TRIANGLE" PLAY r 
MISS TALLULAH BANKHEAD (LEFT) AS YVONNE TAYLOR. THE 
SIREN; WITH MISS AURIOL LEE AS NAN COURTFIELD, IN 
ContiMued.l “THIS MARRIAGE." AT THE COMEDY. 
lor their mutual happiness, is lured away from her by a siren. The wife 
thereupon has a woman-to-woman talk with the siren, with results that 
must be left to the playgoer to discover. by I-.V..-1.| 


[CoHiinued opposite. 
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IN THE GARDENS OF WALHALLA : ACT II, OF WAGNER’S “DAS RHEINGOLD (L. TO R| FRICKA (MME. FARBER-STRASSER), FREIA (MME. NELUE 
JAFFi^RY) WITH HER BROTHER, THE TWO GIANTS, WOTAN (HERR FRIEDRICH SCHORR) AND ALBERICH (HERR EDUARD HABIW). 



NOT GIVEN IN LONDON SINCE 1913: STRAUSS’S ONE-ACT (M>ERA, “ SALOME "—THE DANCE OF THE SEVEN VEILS PERFORMED BY SALOME 
(MME. GOTA LJUNGBERG, CENTRE) BEFORE HEROD (HERR WALTER KIRCHHOFF, LEFT) AND HERODIAS (MME. MARIA OLCZEWSKA). 


The grand opera season at Covent Garden, as noted in our issue of May 3, began 
with two weeks devoted almost entirely to Wagner, except for two performances 
of “ Salome,” the one-act opera composed by Strauss to the play by Oscar Wilde. 
Our photograph of ” Das Rheingold,” given on the opening night, shows the 
scene of Act II. in the gardens of Walhalla, the abode of the gods buiit by the 
giants Fasolt and Fafner. Having completed their task, they demand Freia, the 
goddess of love, as their reward, and carry her off despite the entreaties of 
the other immortals. Without her the flowers fade and die, the trees bear no 
fruit, and the gods themselves begin to grow old. Wherefore Wotan and Loki, 


in order to bribe the giants to restore Freia, go in search of the treasure guarded 
in a cavern by Alberich and the dwarfs. " Salome " was first produced in 
England by Sir Thomas Beecham in 1910, and revived by him in 1913, since 
which date it had not been performed here until the production on May 11- 
Mme. Cdta Ljungberg, the Swedish soprano, was excellent in the title-part both 
as singer, dancer, and actress, and Herr Kirchhoff made a fine Herod. In the 
Dance of the Seven Veils, Salome did not carry the “ head ” of John the Baptist, 
but only a platter covered with a blood-stained napkin, under which the bead was 
imagined to be. 
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A REAL MEDIiEVAL FORTRESS AS A FILM SETTING: THE 





USED AS THE SCEHE OF THE BATTLE OF BEAUVAIS. WHOSE OWH FORTIFlCATlOi 
yr THE ASSAULT OH BEAUVAIS U 1472 BV THE TROOPS OF CHARLES THE BOLD. 





».' ^ 




The ancient fortifted city of Carcassonne, in the South of France, the finest surviving example of a French medijeTal forties was reoentiy the scene of a 
unique event, a dramatie repres e ntation of the siege of Beauvais in 1472. for the first of a series of films dealing with famous incidents in the history of 
France. Carcassonne' was chosen for the purpose, as Beauvais itself no longer possesses its old fortifications. Many picturesque settings have been built 
artificially for film spectad^ but none of them could compare in realism with the great walls and towers of Carcassonne. ** The idea.'* says a Frendi 
writer, ** originated with the French Society for the Filming of Historical Romances, composed various people famous in Bterature and the arts, with 
the object of showing on the screen, in a series of dghteen films, the history of France from Louis XI. to our own day. The first one, covering the 
reign of Louis XL. was adapted from an unpublished romance by M. Henry Dupuy-Mazucl, entitled ‘The Miracle of the Wolves.* The period was one 
when France, ravaged by the Huridred Years War, was a prey to wolves and to great feudal lords. The most redoubtable of these, Charles the Bold, 
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SIEGE OF BEAUVAIS "TRANSPLANTED” TO CARCASSONNE. 



WHERE JEAimE HACHETTE - (THE WOMAN DEFENDER Of BEAUVAIS) 
FELLS A BURGUNDIAN AS HE SCALES THE WALL. AND OTHERS 
ARE HURLED DOWN: THE ASSAULT FUJCED AT CARCASSONNE. 


MEDLEVAL ARTHIERT IN THE FILM REntESENTATIOM OF THE SIEGE OF BEAUVAIS: 
A BATTERV OF BOUCHES-A-FEU Df POSITIOH BEFORE THE WALLS OF CARCASSONNE. 


rOGAL AND HIS CONSORT TOOK PART IN RESCUING SOME OF THE FILM PERFORMERS INJURED Df THE BURNDIG OF A TOWER ROOT 
A SCENE INSIDE THE RAMPARTS OF CARCASSOHNE-OEFENDERS OT BEAUVAIS AWAITING THE ATTACK OF CHARLES THE BOLD. 


Duke of Burgundy, was impersonated by that fine actor, M. Vanni Ifarcoux, who rode in silver armour at the head of his men-at-arms, as they rushed to 

the assault of the walls, carrying, long scaling ladders, and brandishing swords, spears, and bucklers. Charles was defeated, and was obliged to retreat 

from the city.” The heroine of the defence was Jeanne Hachette, who was impersonated by Mme. Yvonne Sergyl. In addition to 500 film actors, the 
French Army provided some 1500 men, who exchanged ** horizon blue ” for medisva] costume, and took part in the battle. ** The Miracle of the Wolves ” 
will shortly be shown throughout the world, and will be followed by other historical films enacted either on the original scene of the events they recall, or 
at such places as best r e pr ese nt their character. ** Thus the cinematograph (to quote the same writer) will be called bn to assume the r51e of education and 
propaganda that is too often neglected for mere amusement.” During the “ siege ” at Carcassonne a bonfire used for the film set fire to the roof of an old 

tower, the roof collapsed, and some of the perforirters were severely burned. Ex-King Manuel of Portugal and his consort hdped in the work of rescue. 




































GO TO THE ANT.” By EDWARD STEP, F.LS. 


C OULD they live again and know, those ants of 
the Tertiary Period who are captives in the 
amber from the resentful pines that trapped their 
hooked and piercing feet and buried them in the 
beauties of resin, would hasten with pride in their 
port, conscious that they were ancestors worthy of 
worship by the five thousand or so of those descendant 
species whose social habits and ingenious works have 
txren exalted as examples to Man, have tempted and 
tried observers of all times, have yielded up amazing 
secrets of organisation and efficiency, and have 
excited in greater degree, perhaps, than any others 
the rivalry of Instinct and Intelligence. More : have 
they not given being to ” quotations ” uncountable 
as those of “ Hamlet ” ; especially that from Proverbs : 

“ Cro to the ant, thou sluggard : consider her 
ways, and be wise : which having no guide, over- 
seer, or ruler, provideth her meat in summer, and 
gathereth her food in the harvest ” ? ' 

P'or the purposes of this page, let us ignore i 

many phases. Let us leave to the book the j 

mysteries of the egg, the grub, the chrysalis, 
and the adult; the protection of the young and I 

its nourishment ; the classes of the females and | 

the males, and the pairing in the air. Let us I 

pass the hidden, galleried nests below and above I 

ground ; the homes in decaying trees, in oak 
galls, in hollow stems and branches, in leaves 
“ sewn " together with “ silk ” from the glands 
of the larva of the " Spinner,” and on other 
attractive sites ; recalling but the most curious, 
the temporary ” house ” that was of living 
Hook-jawed ants. 

Let us but note the lengthy tunnels and walled 
roads of the Drivers and the Legionaries, the 
well-trodden, clean highways of the Leaf-cutters 
and of the Harvesting Ant of Texas, the clearings 
of the Agricultural Ant, who cuts down the grass ^ 
about its nest and radiates paths from it ; but 
wonder at the precision of migrating hordes ; at 
Plantation Drivers which march twelve or ^ 
fourteen abreast in Southern Rhodesia, margined 
on each .side by a line of ” grenadier-sized 
guards, each facing outwards with great uplifted 
mandibles, or patrolling about on the flanks ” ; at ants 
clinging to one another to make a palpitating bridge 
for their fellows ; at Chasseur Ants killing rats and 
mice ; at the American Colobopsis, which have 
” soldiers " with peculiarly formed 

heads ” used for stopping entrance __ 

holes in hollow stems inhabited by - 

the ant,” officials who ” appear to be 
always on duty guarding the door¬ 
ways, and only remove their stopper 
heads to admit a workep on receiving 
the proper pass-sign given by means of 
appropriate strokes j^ora the worker’s 
antennse”; and marvel at the biting 
power of the Brazilian Leaf-cutter; 

‘‘ When a patient is brought . . . 
suffering from wounds, the native 
surgeons catch a few of the huge 
soldiers, and, holding the edges of the 
wound close together, induce a soldier 
ant to close its jaws in them ; it is 
then decapitated. A number of these 
” stitches ” are put in. according to 
the length gf the wound, and they 
remain firmly locked until the wound 
is healed fully.” 

Let us leave these things and turn 
to the ever-popular ‘'cows" and 
” slaves ” kept by ants ; and to that 

capacity for proyiding meat and for _ 

storing which gave Solomon his text. 

First the cow ; the aphis, the INSECT-MADE 
greenfly of our gardens. Various EN' 

species of ants shepherd them, that The ant* make 
they may draw for their nourishment major, who with 

the honeydew " milk ” whose flow they stalks by twistin 

start by titillation with the antennae. diameter; and fi 
Acanthomvops is typical. “They feed ^ 
the larvae mainly with fluid food from 
their own crops, but this is varied with 
insect meat and eggs of their own ^ 

kind. They make a leading feature of 
aphis farming, building earthen byres for their protec¬ 
tion, and collect their eggs before winter that there 
may be no dearth of greenfly next year. In spring 
the young apliids from these eggs are carefully set out 
on the plants appropriate for their food that are in 
proximity to the nest. The gardener, puzzled by the 
sudden appearance of thick clusters of greenfly on 
plants that were clean yesterday, ascribes the visitation 
to a peculiar meteorological condition which he calls 
a blight, and never su.spects the agency of ants.” 

• " Cio to the Ant.” By Exlwanl Step, F.L,S., .\iithor of " Insect 
.Xrtisans,” ” Messmates,” ” British Insect Life," etc. With Illus- 


In like manner, though not so thoroughly, ants 
befriend Scale Insects, Psyllids, Snowy Fly, Tree- 
hoppers, and Frog-hoppers, all of whom suck the 
juices of plants and give off the surplus of sweet 
secretion. In many parts, too, the caterpillars of the 
Blue butterflies—the family LyccBtiidee —are found 
attractive. ” When such Blue caterpillars are feed¬ 
ing, the ants watch over them and guard them from 
molestation, in some cases taking them into their 
nests,” in order to ” milk " the gland on the upper 
side of the eleventh of the body rings. 

Next, the ” slaves ” and the camp-followers ; the 
former far less bondswomen and bondsmen than 
adopted children or respected family servants ; the 
latter tolerated for purely business rea.sons or in sheer 



WITH CONE-SHAF»ED ENTRANCE TO THE NEST: THE HOME 
OF AGRICULTURAL ANTS AND ITS ROADWAYS. 

The cone-shaped entrance is dictated by local conditions. “ On the usual 
black soil the disc is flat with an openinf to the nest in the centre; on 
sandy soil the disc becomes a rounded mound or a steep-sided cone"—a 
dump of sand or gravelly pebbles not readily scattered, as is the black earth. 

desperation at parasitism. The Amazon Ant is a 
kidnapper of the first order, representative of those 
species which raid nests systematically and carry off 
larvae and pupae, principally to be matured and 



INSECT-MADE ROADS AND THE CLEARING ROUND THE NEST AND ITS CIRCULAR 
ENTRANCE: THE GRASS-CUTTING OF THE AGRICULTURAL ANT. 

The ants make the clearing Ijy cutting down the grass-plants. " This is chiefly effected by the workers- 
major, who with their mandibles cut the plant above the root-stalk and drag off the weakened blades and 
stalks by twisting and pulling. In this way they clear a space that may be from seven to twelve feet in 
diameter; and from it radiate three or four (sometimes as many as seven) hard level roads running into 
the dense grass whence the Harvesters derive their stores of grain. Over the cleared discs are circular 
openings to the underground galleries of the ants: openings one-half to three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter." 

Reproductions from “ Go to Ike Ant,” by Courtesy of the Author and of the Publishers, 

Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. 

their protec- employed—for none but workers are selected. Take after whicl 

r that there the Negso Ants as the victims. “ Do they after- impossible.’ 

In spring wards become house-stewards and auxiliaries to the holding the 

fully set out warlike tribe with whom they are associated ? ” asks by night, 

that are in Huber. “ Every circumstance seems to prove that brownish-re 

:zled by the here rests the great mystery of their association with and coccids 

greenfly on the Amazons : brought up in a strange nation, not What n 

he visitation only do they live amicably with their captors, but ants, in “ d 

ich he calls bestow the greatest care upon their larv» and pupae, ing to the 

of ants.” their males and females, and even evince the same predatory ; 

thor of " Insect regard for them, transporting them from one part of cultural—hi 

c. With Ulus- ant-hill to another, going in search of provisions intense inte 

for them, building their habitation ; forming, as ami observ; 


occasion requires, new galleries, and fulfilling the 
duties of sentinels, by guarding the exterior of their 
common abode, not once suspecting that they live 
with those very insects who have expatriated them.” 
In fact, “ the Amazons are a lazy' race ; they act 
as guests in a hotel where everything is done for them.” 

So to food-supply and storage. Ants, according 
to their species, are carnivorous, graminivorous, or 
both. The Turf Ant stores the seeds of grasses and 
several other plants ; so do others—to justify King 
Solomon, after many years !—and these embrace those 
who not only keep in granaries and husk, but bring 
their grain to the surface when the weather is pro¬ 
pitious, there to dry it and prevent the possibility 
of the germination that others encourage as converting 
into sugar the indigestible starch of the seeds. 
Animal food is also in the larders—^and “ mush¬ 
rooms ” and honey. 

The “ mushroom ’’-growers yield a traveller's 
tale—that is true. It began with curiosity as to 
the purpose of the -Leaf-cutter’s booty. Some 
asserted that the leaves were for thatching ; others 
that they were for eating. Then Belt wrote : “ I 
believe the real use [the ants] make of them is k 
manure, on which grows a minute species of fungus, 
on which they feed ; that they are, in reality, 
mushroom-growers and eaters.” His theory was 
substantiated by others. “ Belt found that the 
ants do not confine their gatherings to leaves for 
the composition of their mushroom beds : any¬ 
thing of a vegetable nature seemed to serve their 
purpose. . . . Moeller studied several of the 
Brazilian species, and added considerably to our 
knowledge. ... He found that the growrth of 
the fungus was entirely' under control ; that it 
was, in fact, real cultivation, not a mere matter of 
taking advantage of an adventitious growth. . . . 
In all cases, the culture was a pure one, only one 
species of fungus being permitted to grow. . . . 
The Leaf-cutting ants prepare their fungus beds 
by finely dividing the leaves and spreading the 
pulp out in the prepared chamber. . .. 1 he question 
will arise, probably, in the mind of the reader— 
whence do the ants obtain their ‘ mushroom 
spawn ’ for the inoculation of the beds of a newly 
established community ? It has been found that the 
young mother of the new colony of Atta sendens, when 
she leaves the old home, takes with her a portion of 
her last meal tucked away in a little 
open pocket that ants have under the 
- mouth (the infra-buccal cavity). This 
is added to the new fungus bed, which 
some observers have stated she makes 
by crushing some of her own eggs. 
Later, she manures the bed with her 
excrement. Her first batch of larvae 
are fed with eggs. Another of these 
fungus-farmers (Cyphomyrmex rimosus) 
wais found by Wheeler to make its 
culture beds of caterpillar excrement, 
which was collected by the workers. 
The fungus produced is different from 
that which grows on the leaf material.” 

Equally strange are the tactics of 
the Honey Ants, the bodies of some of 
whose workers serve as receptacles for 
a sweet fluid upon which the com¬ 
munity is fed, in part at least. In the 
Garden of the G^s, in Colorado, Dr. 
H. C. M. Cook came across a honey- 
chamber in an ants’ nest. “ To the 
■ roof . . . cling a number of ants with 
hind bodies so greatly distended that 

_^ they look like currants of a pellucid 

amber tint. These honey-bearers, or 
5 CIRCULAR repletes, are considered to be workers- 
T. major who have been set apart on 

)y the workers- their emergence from the pupa to 

ned blades and receive the honey-dew collected by 
> twelve feet in workers-minor and regurgitated into 
Is running into mouths of the repletes, who re- 

ics are cirru ar ^ their distended crops until 

of an inch in j j 

it IS needed by the community. . . . 
These repletes appear to be conse- 
crated, as it were, to this function be¬ 
fore their integuments have hardened, 
after which such exces.sive dilatation would be 
impossible.” The replete is a living “ honey-tub,” 
holding the sweet fluid gathered by those who work 
by night, sucking the exudations from the small 
brownish-red galls of the dwarf oak, and from aphids 
and coccids. 

What more need be quoted to prove that the 
ants, in “ different conditions of life, curiously answer¬ 
ing to the earlier .stages of human progress ”—the 
predatory and hunting, the pastoral and the agri¬ 
cultural—have been resjxinsible for a new Ixxik of 
intense interest, an entertaining record of compilation 
and obsc-rvation ? FL H. G. 
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NOTABLE PERSONALITIES: INTERESTING PORTRAITS AT THE ACADEMY. 

Copyright of No. i Rrsrrvrd for Artist or Owmer by Walter Judd., Ltd., Publishers of the “ Royal Academy Illustrated ”; Photographs a amd 3 Supplied by Paul Laib. 



SIR BOLES HATTIIISCMI, K.C.‘’ BY SIR LUKE FILDES, ttA. 
A PRESENTATICM PORTRAIT. 


JEUNESSE.’* BY JOHN A M. HAY. 


GERALD KELLY, A.RJL 


Sir Miles Mattinson, whose portrait at the Academy is a fine example of the 
work of Sir Luke Fildes, is a well-known lawyer, magistrate, and politician. He 
is a son of Mr. Thomas Mattinson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and received his legal 
training at Cray’s Inn. After winning the Bacon Scholarship, a first-class student¬ 
ship, and certificate of honour, he was called to the Bar in 1877, and has since 
practised on the Northern Circuit. From 1886 to 1922, when he was knighted, 
he was Recorder of Blackburn. |n 1880 he contested Carlisle, as a Conservative, 
and the Dumfries Burghs in 1885-6. From 1888 to 1892 he was M.P. for the 
Walton Division of Liverpool, and in 1910 he contested Bolton. He is the author 
of “ The Law of Corrupt Practices at Elections,” and " Selection of Precedents in 


Pleading."-Sir Vincent Caillard is a Director of Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., and of 

the Southern Railway, and in 1919 was President of the Federation of British 
Industries. His maternal grandmother was a first cousin of Lord Beaconsfield. 
As a young man he took a commission in the Royal Engineers, and did valuable 
political work in Montenegro and Epirus. In the Egyptian Campaign of 1882 
he served on the headquarters staff. Later he was President of the Ottoman 
Public Debt Council and- Financial Representative in Constantinople. He has 

written much and has set to music Blake’s “ Songs of Innocence.”-The title 

of Mr. Gerald Kelly’s picture recalls that last year he exhibited “ Jane XXIII,” 
a portrait of his wife. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A MONO the new biographies, one, in rather unusual 
♦k * u””’ "** “® «**w<*^ary enjoyment. For 

ttoat there are several reasons, some of which wiU appeal 
to all readers who care for sporting books; while others 
we purely personal and private. The general appeal is 
to those who wsh to learn all that is to be known about 
a wnter who is, in his own vein, undeniably a classic. 
The personal appeal in my case lies in the revival of old 
iMmones and literary friendships. Apart from anything 
in the text, the name of the biographer or editor (he is 
both) carries with it pleasant associations of too personal 
a kind to be entered into here. Let these pass with a 
friendly wave of the hand to farmer times and dispensations. 
But, on the other points here hinted at, no such reticence 
need be practised. These questions are common property. 


The book takes me back, in particular, to another 
book, an odd volume enough, that used to entertain my 
boyhood; although, truth to tell, when I read it first, the 
full flavour of its humour was a little beyond me. Much 
was lost, but the hero did not miss the mark. With a 
carelessness not uncommon to schoolboys, however. 1 
believe I paid no attention to the author’s name, which 
did not attach itself to my memories of the story imtil 
long after. But the rollicking adventure of the tale, its 
queer p^le and queerer hero, not to mention Leech’s 
illustrations in colour (some of them printed, by the way, 
sadly out of register, of which more later), made an in¬ 
delible impression on a youngster who failed to realise 
that he owed his entertainment to Robert Smith Surtees. 


Surtees, creator of the immortal Jorrocks, needs no 
btroduction, but fuller information about bs life and works 
will be welcomed wherever Us name is known, and the 
circle of his acquaintance is now likely to be widely ex¬ 
tended. For here we have " Robkkt Smith Surtxes," 
by Himself and E. D. Cumbg (Blackwood; tss.), a wo^ 
as genial as its subject, oontabing all that is to be known 
about the writer of those picaresque sporting stories 
wUch ofier such an bimitable picture of certab phases 
of English life during the first half of last century. 


Surtees, of Hamsterley HaU, b Durham, came of an 
old county family, but particulw of his early years are 
“wropt b mistry." Mr. Cumbg does not give the pre¬ 
cise date of Us birth; but the year at least is known— 1803 . 
Luckily, he was a man of leisure, otherwise we might 
never have had so long a Surtees bwkshelf as be has left 
for the sUace and diverrion of mankind, for Us earlier 
works had at first but little success. The “Jaunts and 
Jollities,” Mr. Cuming tells us, nevo: had a fair chance, 
owing to a dispute between the printer and the publisher. 
“ Hillingdon Hall ” did not wb favour; the first three- 
volume edition of " Handley Cross ” sUd of! only by 
degrees; and “ Hawbuck Grange ” was a failure. It was 
not until “ Mr. Sponge’s Sportbg Tour ” made its appear¬ 
ance that Surtees captured the public, and secured recog¬ 
nition for Sponge's predecessors. 


TUs bformation is particularly pleasing to the present 
writer, for it was not iounortal Jorrocks that fint woo 
Us young fancy, but the not altogether admirable yet 
still delightful Soapey Sponge, so clever at getting bto 
country houses, and so hard to eject from these hospitable 
halk, where be bad a genius for outstaybg Us welcome. 
But cUefly do I rejoice b this biography, because Mr. 
Cumbg has enlightened me on an oddly amusing pobt of 
infonnatioa. Mr. Sponge was not what his contem¬ 
poraries would have called “a literary character,** but 
you remember what an assiduous reaukr he was. He 
was a man of one book, which, on days when the weather 
tnaHp hunting impossible, he read diligently at the fireside. 
And that book was “ Hogg’s Cab-fares.” I thbk that 
no book in the world has given me such visions of the 
bdicrDus-romantic as that precious work. 1 never went 
b search of it, fearing, perhaps, a descent to the chillingly 
material. In fact, I had half a hope (I am no biblio¬ 
grapher) that it might be merely an bgenious bvention 
of the author's, for it seemed hardly possible that the 
eternal fitness of things should have ordained that a work 
on Cab-fares should be written or con^iled by one Mogg, 
name of such singular appropriateness. In itself it would 
fit the old-fashioned Cal^y, now, alas! cztbct. 


Now all is known, and the subsidence bto cUd fact 
has not brought serious disillusion. On the contrary, it 
is rather pleasing to learn that Mogg*s Christian name 
was Edward. He was the successor to Paterson, the 
Bradshaw of the coaefabg age. Other useful handbooks 
bear his name, but “ the publication which afforded such 
abiding solace to Soapey Sponge was Mc^^s ' Omnibus 
and Metropolitan Carriage Time-Table, Hackney Coach 
and Cabriolet Fares.’ ... A glance at its useful but 
unbspiring pages betrays the estimat;p Surtees would 
have his readers form of Soapey’s mental equipment.” 


The first part of the book contains Surtees’ own bio¬ 
graphical notes, which have hitherto lain in MSS. These 
the editor has amplified in the remaining and rather larger 
portion of the volume. As a picture of a period, both 
parts arc ir- ' i'ic. Surtees takes us back to bis early 
scho<)l-<'. ' > an establishment in the North of 

xigh evidently humane, is not alto- 
jr*'" - Hall in the primittvcnes.s of some 


By J, D. SYMON. 

of its arrangements. He lets us see the London of 1825 , 
and the Brighton of 1829 , as Brighton and its exclusive 
Society appeared to a hunting man. " If you didn’t 
belong to the ‘ Set' you couldn't get in.” 

Surtees was a citizen of the world. He went about 
seeing what he could. Curiosity took him to Newgate 
on a fine bright morning in June 1825 , to see Probert, 
the accomplice of Thurtell and Hunt, turned off. Probert 
was not hanged for the Gill’s Hill murder, for he had 
become King’s evidence at the trial, but next year a feat 
of horse-stealbg brought him to the gallows. Surtees’ 
account of the execution is a vivid but unsensational piece 
of writing. The whole thing seems plain matter of fact. 
The crowd was small and unmoved; Calcraft did his 
wwk in a businesslike way, but more deliberately than 
wo^d be approved of nowadays. He had, however, to 
wait on four unfortunate gentlemen at once. Surtees’ 
story makes an interesting pendant to George Borr 3 W*s 
account, in “ The Romany Rye,” of Thurtell’s exit at 
Hertford. 

To turn from the gruesome, which is really foreign to 
Surtees’ healthy and breezy pages. The book is full of 
interesting anecdotes of sportsmen and writers. Although 
Surtees is careful not to identify the originals of his char¬ 
acters, he gives pleasant glimpses of his correspondence with 
his friends. Of these Thackeray was among the intimate. 



BOOKS MOST IN DEMAND 
AT THE LIBRARY. 


FICTION. 

” DUST TO DUST.” By IM 

(Hurti and Blackett ; 7t6J 

” BLINDNESS OF HEART.” By VioUt C Bell. 

(Jonathan Cape: 7l6J 

” EXPECTANCY." By John Eytoa. 

(Arrowemiih; 7f6.) 

"THE HOUSE MADE WITH HANDS.” 

(Arrovemith: 7l6.) By Aaoayatoiw. 

"THE PASSIONATE ADVENTURE” 

(Nash and Orayeon ; 7/6.1 By Frank Staytoa. 

"PEOPLE OF THE DARKNESS.” 

(Hutchineon : 7/6.1 By E C Vivian. 

" PERIL ISLAND.” By Pany J. Braknar. 

(Hutchineon : 7/6.1 

‘’WANDERING STARS.” By Oamanaa Dana. 

(Heinemann; 61-.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"MEMORIES AND MUSIC.” By Sir Dan Godlray. 

(Hutehinaoni Jtf-J 

"CONQUEST OF RIVER PLATE” 

(Heinentann; tSt-J ByW. B. Canaingiiania Gnkani. 

"IN QUEST OF EL DORADO.” 

(Macmillan; 17l-J ^ Stapkan Grakaai. 

“THE ADVENTURES OF A NAVAL PAY- 
MASTER.’’ By Raar.AAninl W. E E Martin, CM.& 
(Herbert Jenkine; 16h.) 


In order to gioe oar readert tome guide to the 
popular iooke of the momeot, we have arranged for 
the Manager of Metert. W. H. Smith and Son's 
Library Deparimetd to supply us each seeek with a 
bd of the works most In ^mand at that Uirary. 


A charming letter, reproduced in facsimile, conveys 
W. M. T.’s grateful appreciation of “ the last two numbers 
of Soapey Sponge.” Mr. Cuming has given us a work 
that is like a new volume of Surtees—a book that will 
delight old devotees of that author and win him new 
admirers. 

By the way, I promised to say something about the 
printing of the illustrations in the Surtees novels, and 
their oocasionaUy faulty register; but Mr. Cuming will 
tell you all that when you read his excellent book. He 
will also explain the ardent, and show how sorely it 
worried John Leech’s artistic soul. 

There is among the new books another biography 
that is sure of wide appreciation—far wider, in fact, than 
it would have commanded some fifteen years ago in this 
country, for the subject is the most distinguished of living. 
French authors, and British interest in foreign literature lias 
insular limits. But Mr. John Lane’s excellent series of 
translations of the works of M. Anatolc France has given 
M. France a British public; it might almost be said that 
he has become an English author. That great wit and 
sly humourist might see a chance here for one of his 
delightful strokes of sub-acid comment, without prejudice 
cither to his British admirers or to his own friendship 
for this country. The quip, if made at all, certainly would 
not be misunderstood, for the quality of his jests is now 
appreciated in its essence by English readers, thanks 
again, in large measure, to the manner in which he has 
been interpreted to a nation not strong in other tongues 
than its own. 

As an admirable companion to the translations, the 
Bodley Head has jiisl issued “ Avatoi.e Framce,” the 


Man and his Work (i5s.), by J. Lewis May, a study of 
M. France in all his aspects and attributes. There is a 
brilliant short sketch of his life, followed by an account of 
his work as a novelist, short-stmy teller, historian, philo¬ 
sopher, critic and stylist. There is no heading “ the poet,” 
but that is inq>licit in the whole range of the writings. 
Mr. May hits the mark exactly when he say^ with un¬ 
necessary diffidence, that— 

The Anatoie France who will outlive the ten, who will, inleed, 
endure as kmg as literature continues to interest 
France the poet. In saying this I am not, of course, referring ody, 
or even principally, to his metrical compositkms, but to that lar^ 
body of bb work, which, though proae in form, is poetic in iupirs- 
tion, and seems to recall by its subtle cadences that hauntiiig Vhgilian 
muaic which has ever affected him so ptofoundly and which he has 
praised so often and so weU. 

This is very well said, for the undertone of M. France’s 
work is quintessentially Virgilian. No other epithet can 
suggest its rare and elusive flavour so accurately. To 
convey this in translation may be a hard task, but there 
are passages in the Bodley Head English versions where 
even an alien tongue cannot altogether disguise the music 
of the original. No one who has followed the Rn gii«h 
series can afford to neglect this able biographical sketch, 
which will be welcomed also by readers to whom the 
French is not a sealed book. 


From the Inographies and works eff two writers so 
different, yet so representative of their respective times 
and countries in certain phases, the transition to current 
English fiction has some piquancy of contrast. For the 
most part our novels of to-day have neither the unsophisti¬ 
cated robustness of Surtees, nor the delicate scholariy 
sophistication and Uterary antiquarianlsm of Anatde 
France. They have, however, robustness of the sort 
known as “punch.” The cry is for more and more 
“ punch ” and “ pep,” of which the end will be chaos. 
The fine old ambling tale, or the beautifully wrought 
reflective piece of work, may not have given the reader 
the shocks or the momentary sharp stimulus that is now 
consiflered indispensable, but it ^d a plaguey way of 
lasting. Too many current novels are nothing more than 
cocaine in print. 


But there are exceptions. A first novel, not at all dull, 
but intensely engrossing, describes the spiritual experience 
of an average man, and has made an impression likely to 
endure. This is " Harbottle," by John Hargrave (Duck¬ 
worth ; 7 s. 6 d.), an author who seems to promise future 
good things. It is entirely a stmy of the present day, and 
reflects much of the prevailing mental unrest and the 
strange nostrums to which disquieted humanity resorts in 
hope of cure. Harbottle was formerly a journalist, a good, 
easy man who took life very much as it came, and had no 
great concern for an explanation of the universe. 

But the war, and the loss of his sons, shoede Harbottle 
out of himself, and he went on a Pilgrim’s Progress seelang 
certainty. This led him to try many faiths and experi¬ 
mental beliefs by way of finding a solution. He had on 
his journey a further trial in a matrimonial complicatioa, 
and on his own account he came up against what seemed 
to be a real passion. It may not have led anywhere, tat 
Harbottle’s pilgrimage, as far as it goes, is a very moving 
and human story, excellently written. If we are to have 
problems, this is as good a problem as any. And it b 
original in treatment. 

A very old problem in a new presentation occurs In 
Miss E. M. Delafield’s “ A Messalima or the Suboebs 
(Hutchinson ; 7*. 6d.), the principal story of a small series 
illustrating various phases of feminine temperament. 
Perhaps Messalina is too grandiose a name for poOT Wtle 
Elsie Palmer, whose transgressions, if the same in rind 
as the notorious Empress’s, would hardly have mspaed a 
Juvenal. In former books, Miss Delafield has pleaded with 
greater persuasion for the enlightenment of young 
upon the central facts of life. Here she shows a temble 
end to ignorance—an end which, happily, must be exoep- 
tionaL And just because it is exceptional it makes a lea 
sure appeal. 

The story is an excellent example of the limits ^ 
in fiction. A notorious case of the criminal couro M* 
been used as plot with little alteration and ^ 

disguise. Consequently, the reader's attention is diviu 
between fact and fiction, and he is never able to ^ 
under the spell of that perfect iUusion which is the Ufe « 
the novel. This is unfortunate, for Miss Delafield Has 
uncommon gift of creating characters that live. 
great talent, though still apparent, is unfairly handica p^ 
by the obtrusive memory of two ill - fated 
about whom too much has been said already. The 
sationaiists seem determined to parody the seatenro ot 
Law and doom the pair to a shameful immortahty. 

When and how shaU we escape from 
unpleasantness that hangs like a miasma over me 
of to-day ? It is very difficult to find novels that a 
either depress one hopelessly or leave a nasty taste 
mouth. Perhaps some antidote will be found m 
House or Broken Dreams,” by Christine ^ 

(Nisbet; ys- 6d.), a story (witty, pleasing, Md 
touch of satire, but satire that is never cruel) about a 
of refuge for tired hearts and broken dreams. 
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FROM THE SPRING SALON 

MODERN FRENCH ART. 


THE DIP ’• (" I^ BAIGNADE") ; BY EWLIEB VKTOR 
BARTH ELEMT. 


PORTRAIT OF MADELEINE" ("PORTRAIT DE MADELEINE") 
BY P. ALBERT LAURENS. 


"THE TUNISIAN BARQUE" ("LA 
BARCASSE—TUNISIE ") ; BY ANDRE 
HUMBERT. 


MKE—LA PLACE SAlNTEdAlRE' 
MARTIN-SAUVAIGO. 


« THE PAINTING " 
(" LA PEMTURE ") ; 
BY MAURKE DE 
LAMBERT. 


"THE UTTLE GIRL WITH THE DOLL ' (" LA FILLETTE 
A LA POUPEE ") ; BY RENfi MARIE LEON ^EVILLARIO. 


reproductions on our page show some charming portraits and subject-pictures 
exhibited at the Grand Palais this year. They arc all selected from the 
works of art shown by the Sociit6 des Artistes Fran 9 ais, with the exception 
of the portrait by Maurice de Lambert, entitled. " La Peinture," whir 
one of the Soci^t^ Nationale des Beaux-Arts group. 

VKir.HTS KaSBRVF.II BY THF .AkTISTS OR OwNKKS, 
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THE FRENCH “ROYAL ACADEMY 


PICTURES 


Photographs of the Pictures by Vizzavona 


THE triptych, •‘THOUGHTS OF THE ABSENT 


“CORSICAN WOMEN AT A 
SPRING ’ (“FEMMES CORSES 
A LA FONTAINE ”) ; BY 
LEON CHARLES CANNICCIONI. 


"SUNDAY” 
DIMANCHE ’’) 
BY HENRI 
DABADIE. 


TUNNY-FISHING BOATS OFF LA 


Our pages show a selection of pictures exhibited at the second combined Exhibition of the Soci6t6 des Artistes Fran 9 aia and the Soci6t6 Nationale des Beaux 
Arts, which now being held at the Grand Palais, and is the French parallel to our Royal Academy. The Soci^ti des Artistes Fran 9 ais is the slightly more 
Academ' mbined pair, and seven out of the eight pictures reproduced on our pages are selected from this group, the study of Alsatian peasant women 


the 

“■Hie Sh. 
Ofganijed 





















































BY AN0R£ DEVAMBEZ. 


AUZ 


» THE STORY-TELLER—MAR¬ 
RAKESH " (“ LE CONTEUR— 
MARRAKECH ") ; BY JOSEPH 
F£LIX BOUCHOR. 


BLACK BUTTERFLIES'* {“ PAPILLONS NOIRS ”) 
BY ANNE FAURE. 


" ALSATIAN 
PEASANTS AT 
A CHURCH 
FESTIVAL ” 

(■• PAYSANNES 
ALSACIENNES- 
SCENE DE 
PROCESSION ”) : 
BY FERNAND 
SCHULTZ-WETTEL. 


(“ THONNIERS RALLIANT LA 
F. JOBERT. 









ttir® 


being the exception. The left-hand picture of the triptych, “ La Pens6e aux Absents^” is called “The Letter" ; the centre one, “ Remembrance"; the right-hand one. 
The Shell-Holes." The Exhibition is enormous, showing over 7000 works ; while, in addition to productions by modern artists, the Soci^t6 des Artistes Fran 9 ais has 
organised a retrospective collection of Bonnat’s work, and the Soci6t^ Nationale des Beaux-Arts has “countered” by a Puvis-de-Chavannes Centenary Exhibition. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


THE VANISHING LAPWING. 


fly M'. “P. "Pycraft, FJLS^ Author of * ^ho Infancy of Antmaltf’ ** TTAe CoartAly of Animals." etc., etc. 


C ONSIDERABLE controversy has been going on 
of late in the Press as to the status of the lap¬ 
wing, which, it is urged, is in danger of extermination; 
at least, so far as our native, home-bred birds are 
concerned. For we must distinguish between these 
anti the very considerable flocks which come to us 
for the winter. This is an extremely important point 
to remember when estimates as to the numbers of 
this species are being made. When this census u 
taken during the winter months, it may, indeed, seem 
that all is well. But it cannot be said that the prospect 
is as reassuring if the survey is delayed until these 
visitants have departed, leaving fields and fallows 
to the rightful owners of the land—the birds bred 
and bom here. These form our only breeding stock. 
If they are wiped out there will be no more to fill 
their place. And this because the winter visitants 
return to the land of their birth for the purposes of 
procreation. 

Those of us who are taking alarm hold that there 
*5 a diminution in the numbers of our home-bred 
birds. Every year I drive many thousands of miles 
along our highways and byways, and it has been a 
source of grief to me to note the decline of this most 
fascinating and most useful bird. Not even during 
the winter months do I seem to sec so many as I 
did a few years ago. This shortage, we claim, is 
largely due to the strenuously active efforts to collect 
every ** plover’s egg ” (Fig. i) that can be found, to 
furnish a quite unnecessary dinner-table luxury. I 
saw a big l^ketful so late as May 5 which could be 
bought for sixpence apiece; but for the earltest on 
the market as many and more shillings will be cheer¬ 
fully paid. Their very costliness, indeed, to many, 
makes them the more delectable. The demand for 
these eggs is so imperious that it would be impossible 
to meet it, but for the fact that an appreciable number 
of the " plover’s eggs ” sold in the shops are really 
those of the black-headed gull. But the source of 
supply of genuine lapwing’s eggs is further augmented 
by supplies from Holland. What is happening there 
I do not know, but I am going to take the trouble to 
find out, from ornithological friends there, whether 
they have like cause for anxiety. 

Those who defend the practice of taking these 
eggs not only deny any diminution in the numbers 
of our breeding Ixrds, but they even contend that 
the practice of taking the eggs is really beneficial 
to the species. They claim that the earliest eggs 
have no chance of hatching (Fig. 2 ).'since, owing 
to the lack of cover, they are unduly exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather and the attacks of 
crows, who are great egg-stealers. "That there is 
truth in this will be readily admitted. Laying 
begins at the end of March ; these eggs might 
perhaps be set aside for the gourmet. But no eggs 



FIG. 3.—HOW THE GOURMET CAN DISTINGUISH A 
DECEPTION; BREASTBONES OF A LAPWING (LEFT) 
AND GOLDEN PLOVER (RIGHT) WITH DIFFERENT ENDS. 
The breastbone of the Upwing (often offered to the gourmH as 
Golden Plover) has a pair of holes and a pair of notches at its 
hinder end. That of the Golden Plover (right) h-s two pairs 
of deep note!-' ' taermpki by E. J. Manly.] 


ought to be ' 
first week in 
first half of 


lie after the end of the 
iilk are laid during the 
at the end of the first 


week in May they are still openly exposed for sale. 
This is folly ! 

It is idle to say. “ People will have them—what 
are we to do ? ” When, as a breeding bird, the 



Fia L —“A QUITE UNNECESSARY DINNER-TABLE 
LUXURY." THE DEMAND FOR WHICH TENDS TO 
EXTERMINATE A USEFUL BIRD: LAPWING'S EGGS. 
The eggs of the Lapwing, as with all the Plover tribe, have a 
quite characteristic pear shape. They also vary much in their 
coloration.~lP*o/flirvaA* *r E. J. Manly.] 



FIG. 4.—SHOWING THE LONGER PRIMARIES THAT 
• DISTINGUISH THE WINGS OF THE MALE BIRD: TWO 
LAPWINGS IN FLIGHT. 

The male Lapwing may be distinguished during flight by the 
greater length of its primaries—ll>e outermost quill feathers, giving 
to that part of the wing a rounded outline wanting in the female. 

From Pycraft's " Birds in FligU.'’ 

lapwing has ceased tp exist, they will wail for a season 
at the feasts of other days, and turn to the exploitation 
of some other bird. This is no mere fanciful picture, 
as a little retrospection will show. Time was when 
the ruffs and reeves of our fen-lands were snared in 
hundreds, kept in pens, and fattened for the tables 
of the luxurious. And the same is true of Sussex 
wheatears. WTiere are they now ? " At harvest 

time.” Gilbert White remarks, of the wheatear. ” they 
appeared on the tables of all the gentry that enter¬ 
tained with any degree of elegance ” ! One thousand 
eight hundred dozens annually were caught in snares 
by the Sussex shepherds, to furnish this " elegance.” 
I drove for miles along the Sussex downs last 
week, and saw—one ! I am quite aware that the 
wheatear is still to be seen in fair numbers in 
suitable localities, and I am also aware that other 
factors have bad a share in the reduction of its 
numbers ; nevertheless, we are suffering from the 
orgies of a past generation. But the breeding of 
the ruff in the British Islands is now a thing of 
the pa.st. 


The Labrador duck was once plentiful enough, 
and was eaten largely with other wild-fowl in North 
America. But suddenly the supply failed. Then 
ornithologists sought an explanation of this failure, 
and found, to their dismay, that the bird had been 
absolutely wiped out ! About thirty-eight specimens 
are all that now remain—in our museums. Is the 
lapwing to share this fate ? Since it is harassed quite 
as much on the Continent as with ns, unless something 
be done it certainly will. But to secure adequate 
protection lor this bird wrill be no easy task, for a 
surprising number of people, who should know better, 
seem to share the view of one writer to the Press 
who described efforts to protect this bird as ” tom¬ 
foolery ” ! And this on the ground that from time 
immemorial ” plover’s eggs ” had found their way 
into the market in abundance, and still supplies 
were forthcoming. Fatuous arguments oi this kind 
are deplorable. 

Let us look at a few facts. The normal clutch, 
in the case of the lapwing, is four, and occasionally 
five, eggs. But on second or third layings thh 
number is commonly less than four (Fig. 2 ). Why ? 
Because the bird is feeling the strain of enforced 
reproduction. And this strain affects not only the 
number of eggs, but their fertility, and the stamina 
of the young produced therefrom. This is a matter of 
eugenics. Such persistent nest-robbing, then, can 
have but one inevitable end. aggravating, as it does, 
an inevitable loss of eggs through changed methods 
of agriculture. 

No bird serves the farmer so well as the lapwing ; 
and if only on this account it should be adequately 
protected. In the spring we exhaust its vitality ; in 
the autumn we slay the survivors—again to supply 
the tables of the luxurious. Plovers are a delicacy. 
Those who eat them imagine they are eating the more 
succulent and smaller golden plover. To conceal the 
deception, before these birds appear on the tables of 
our restaurants the feet are cut off. lest the better- 
informed diners should note the fact that, since their 
golden plover has a hind-toe, it is really a lapwing. 
But the substitution can still be detected, for the end 
of the breast-bone in the two species is distinctive, 
since in the lapwing it terminates in a pair of holes 
flanked on each side by a deep notch. In the smaller 
golden plover there are two pairs of deep notches 
(Fig- 3 ) 

There is another peculiar feature of the lapwing 
that is worth mention. The wings of the male, when 
extended, differ conspicuously from those of the 
female in having longer primaries (Fig. 4 ), so that 
they give to this area of the wing a markedly rounded 
outline, which is wanting in the female. In the matter 
of their coloration there is practically no differences 
between the sexes ; but the male has a longer crest. 



FIG. Z—A VICTIM OF “PERSISTENT NEST-ROBBING": 
A FEMALE LAPWING ABOUT TO SETTLE DOWN ON 
HER EGGS. 

The bird is seen opening out her breast feathen for the purpose 
of covering the eggs. 

From Pycraft's “ History of Birds." 

at least during the breeding season, when both 
have a black throat, which after the autumn moult 
is white. 
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AN ARAB STATE CRITICISED IN THE LORDS: TRANSJORDANIA. 

pHOTOGKAnis BY Mr. H. St. J. B. Pmilbv. 
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A mediaeval EUROPEAN STRONGHOLD IN ASIA MINOR: THE CRUSADERS’ 
CASTLE AT KERAK, IN TRANSJORDANIA. 
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MODERN MEANS OF COMMUNICATION IN A COUNTRY WHERE THE DESERT 
MOTOR ROUTE BRINGS BAGHDAD WITHIN TEN DAYS OF LONDON: THE RAILWAY 
STATION AT AMMAN. 


SOUTH OF THE LAND WHERE BEDOUIN RAIDS INTO PALESTINE HAVE CEASED 
UNDER THE EMIR ABDULLAH : AN ARAB (SARACEN) FORT FIVE MILES INLAND 
FROM THE RED SEA PORT OF WEJH. 


The Arab administration of Transjordania, set up in 192t under the Emir Abdullah, 
a son of King Hussein of the Hedjaz, was strongly criticised recently by Lord 
Raglan in the House of Lords. He described the Emir's government as “ tyran¬ 
nical, extravagant, inefficient, and generally unpopular.” In reply. Lord Arnold, 
the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, contended that there was no warrant for 
such language, although he could not say that there was no room for improvement 
or no discontent. He pointed out two very distinct advantages resulting from 
the Emir’s rule. One was that the Bedouin raids from Transjordania v>to 
Palestine, formerly frequent, had practically ceased. The other was that the 


safety of the trans-desert route starting from Amman had been maintained, and 
that the fortnightly mail service by this route, which had been carried on without 
a hitch for over 2| years, had brought London within ten days of Baghdad. 
Lord Arnold added that the present regime was necessarily experimental, and that 
the British Government hoped shortly to enter into friendly discussion with the 
Emir with a view to effecting reforms. It may be recalled that King Husse- 
visited his son at Amman during his tour last January, an occasion that r’ 
enthusiasm for the movement towards Arabian unity, of which King ' 
himself is acknowledged to be the leader. 
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THE EMIR ABDULLAH’S CAPITAL CITY: 
AMMAN-THE MAIN STREET, WITH THE 
CITADEL HILL BEYOND. 


A BYZANTINE BELFRY TOWER: AN INTERESTING RUIN 
Of THE WILDS OF TRANSJORDANIA. 
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ANIMAL “DEMPSEYS” AND “CARPENTIERS”; FOUR-FOOTED COMBATANTS. 

UrrER Photograph by I.P.M. 



BATTERING-RAM” IS SO CALLED: A HEAD-ON COLLISION BETWEEN TWO RAMS—AN ORIENTAL COUNTERPART 
OF COCK-FIGHTING THAT ' IS VERY POPULAR IN INDIA. 


WHO SHALL BE ”QUEEN OF QUEENS”? NOT A BULL-FIGHT BUT A COW-FIGHT—AN ANNUAL CONTEST AT MARTIGNY, SWITZERLAND, 
NEAR THE ST. BERNARD PASS, WHERE COWS DO BATTLE FOR SUPREMACY OF THE HERD. 


We illustrate here two curious forms of animal pugilism. If anyone was ever 
in doubt as to the derivation of the verb “ to ram,” its significance will be clear 
from the upper photograph, which illustrates a form of contest popular in India. 
The lower illustration shows an annual event at the Swiss town of Martigny, 
.close to the spot where Napoleon halted before his historic march through the 
St. Bernard Pass. Every year at this place some eighty fighting cows, which 
belie that animal's reputation for placidity, do battle for the title, ” Queen of 
Queens.” The' arena, which rather resembles that of a Spanish bull-fight, has 
a double row of rails to protect the public, and in the centre are some young 


fir trees, which the first batch of cows, on entering the ring, proceed to demolish. 
Then they charge each other and fight, until one of the combatants trots away, 
a sign of submission. Other cows are then introduced, and seek opponents. 
Those " quitters ” who refuse to fight are turned out unceremoniously. This 
year's contest, which took place recently, was again won by last year's Queen, a 
handsome twelve-year-old cow with long horns. Getting under her opponent’s 
head, she would push her round the ring with fore-feet off the ground. At her 
home on the slopes of the St. Bernard she reigns over a herd of 200 cows, enjoys 
the best pasture, and chases away any animals not from her own stable. 
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A TINTORETTO FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY: THE £14,000 APPEAL 

By Courtesy of Messrs. Thomas Agnew and Sons. 





g A GREAT MASTERPIECE TO THE ACQUISITION OF WHICH PATRIOTIC ART-LOVERS ARE INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE 
^ TINTORETTO’S SPLENDID PORTRAIT OF VINCENZO MOROSINI. 


In celebration of the centenary of the National Gallery and of its own '* coming- 
cf-age," the National Art-Collections Fund (founded twenty-one years ago) appeals 
to all art-loving patriots to contribute towards the purchase of this magnificent 
portrait by Tintoretto, to fill a gap in the national collection, which at present 
iias no example' of that master at the height of his genius. Messrs. Agnew, the 
f'wners of the picture, are prepared to sell it to the nation for £14,0(X), although 
(bey had fixed the price, for private buyers, at £!6,0(X). It was recently placed 
on view in the Wallace Collection at Hertford House, Manchester Square, W.l, the 


headquarters of the Fund, and the address to which contributions may be sent to 
the secretary. Vincenzo Morosini was a great Venetian statesman and soldier of 
the sixteenth century, the most eminent member of a family notable In Venice for 
six hundred years. He was Prefect of Bergamo and directed the foreign policy of 
the Venetian Republic. In 1571 he was in command of . the forces at Venice, 
and fortified the Lido against the Turks. His figure appears in a picture of the 
Resurrection in the Church of San Giorgio Maggiore. Tintoretto’s portrait of him 
is unanimously recognised as a great masterpiece. 
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REGAL WEDDING POMP IN REPUBLICAN AMERICA: A £10,000,000 BRIDE 

PaorocaAPMS Sorruxo mr Spon amo GamaAL, Tohcai., P. av* A., aw CM. 





CUPID lUTTUE FOLTAm FOSTER. AGED THREE) 
BOH. JOHH CECIL AMD HB BRIDE AS THEY LEAVE 


The vedding of Miai Cornelia Vanderbilt, daughter of the late Mr. George W. 
Vanderbilt, the multi-millionaire, to the Hon. John Francis Amhent Cedi, son of 
Lord William Cedi and the late Baroness Amherst of Hackney, was celebrated 
with great magnificence on April 29, at All Souls Church, Biltmoie, North Carolina, 
near the bride's home. Mr. John Cedi was until recently Secretary to the British 
Embassy at Washington. On the evening before the wedding aereral hundred 
tenants and servants of the estate serenaded the bride with whistles, and some 
of them held branches laden *jrith spring bfessoms, forming an arch under which the 


bridal pair passed as they left the church. One of the first to greet I 

a little three-year-old child, Polyann Foster, of Asheville, representingCupi | 

*hls bow and arrow. The British Ambassador in Washington, Sir Esm€ H | 

was among the guests. Miss Cornelia Vanderbilt was the chief ***”*®®’**^^I^ (jqq_ | 
the will of her father, who diod in 19I4. worth. It was estimated, some ' 

I She received a quarter of the prindpal on coming of age in 1921. and 

base the remainder on her twenty-fifth birthday in August 1925, besides Cl. ) 

left in trust by her grandfather. ^ | 




































































Geneva paid a centenary tribute to Byron on May 3, when a memorial was 
unveiled at the top of the hill of Cologny, near the Villa Diodati, where he lived 
in 1816. The third Canto of “ Childe Harold.” which he wrote there, contains 
many stanzas describing Lake Leman (the Lake of Geneva) and the surrounding 
mountains and lakeside towns. The house still contains much of the furniture' 
which he used, and there is an apple-tree beneath which Byron and Shelley used 
to talk. The memorial consists of a large glader-bome boulder against which 
Byron used to sit and gaze down on the lake below. It bears the inscription. 
** A Bjrron.” There doubtless he composed such Unes as—“ Lake Leman woos 


roe with its crystal face ”; and the beautiful apostrophe to “ Clear, placid 
Leman t ” in stanzas No. LX XXV. and those that follow. Further along the shore 
of the lake is the old castle that inspired the famous sonnet on ** The Prisoner 
of Chillon.” At the unveiling ceremony some episodes of Byron's life at Geneva 
were related by Professor Borgeaud, of Geneva University, M. Gignouz, Presictent 
of the Canton of Geneva, and the British Consul, Mr. M. H. S. London. The 
monument was handed over by Captain Fox, chairman of the centenary committee, 
to the Mayor of Cologny. M. Bordier, who told a story about a lady’s shoe said 
to have been lost by some feminine admirer of Byron in a neighbouring vineyard. 
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ABOVE “CLEAR, PLACID LEMAN”: GENEVA’S MEMORIAL TO BYRON. 


Corvaicvr PnorocBAni av F. H. Juuixm, Gcvsta. 
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By SIGNOR GUGUELMO FERRERO, 

The JitlinguisheJ Italian philosophical historian; author of “The Greatneu and Decline of Rome," 


Ruins of the Ancient Cioilisations," He. 




We continue here our monthly series of articles by Signor 
Ferrero, dealing with world politics as that famous 
modern historian sees them and interprets them. The 
views set forth in the series are personal and not neces¬ 
sarily editorial. 


U NIVERSAL Suffrage has not stood still of late. 

General elections in England, general elections in 
Italy, general elections in Germany, general elections in 
France, general elections in Belgium constituted the pro¬ 
gramme for the last six or nine months. The second half 


of the year will see the Presidential election in America. 
Ever>’where the Governments are addressing themselves 
to the people in order that they may find a way out of 
the perplexities of an obscure situation which is full of 
dangers. They ask them what they wish and what they 
think ; but the people see no more clearly in the present 
twilight than their Governments. They wish for peace, 
tranquillity, the sweet prosperity of former days; but 
they do not know what elM they should demand as a 
necessary means of obtaining that aim. In those cases 
where they do not succeed by a stroke of force in moment¬ 
arily terrorising universal suffrage. Governments become 
the unconvinced and sometimes restive and clumsy 
executors of an obscure popular will, not sure of itself, slow 
in evolution, and yet sovereign. . . . 

It is easier to denounce the inconveniences of the sys¬ 
tem than to find remedies. The r^me of the people's 
sovereignty under which we live is only the outcome of that 
political rationalism which, during the nineteenth century, 
•continued to grow to the detriment of all the mystical 
doctrines of the State. Europe has never conceiv^ the 
idea of power as being anything but a mandate from God 
or from the people. These two mandates are the antagon¬ 
istic principles of which the mystical and rationalistic 
doctrines of the State are the final outcome ; there arc 
no other principles ; and the mixed systems by which it 
has been tried to reconcile them have, in fact, only some¬ 
times modified, but never suspended, the struggle between 
them. That struggle, which was inherent in the actual 
essence of the two principles, did not cease for an instant 
in the nineteenth century. As the belief in the Divine 
Right of Kings gradually weakened, the sovereignty of the 
people became a reality acting with ever-increasing force. 

This political rationalism is in no way bound up, as 
might have been supposed, with religious scepticism. The 
directing classes of Europe, alike in Catholic and Protestant 
countries, were more incredulous in the eighteenth century 
than in the nineteenth. But the Divine Right of Kings 
had nowhere been seriously shaken by that incredulity 
until the French Revolution. The philosophical movement 
which prepared the great upheaval of the end of the 
century had never made a frontal attack upon it, although 
it demanded certain reforms. 

In the first part of the nineteenth century a portion of 
the higher classes alike in Catholic and Protestant Europe 
reconciled themselves with God. But the Divine Right of 
Kings hardly profited at all by this renaissance of the 
religious spirit. The fervour with which many Catholics 
and IVotcstants, after 1815 , once more believed in the 
dogmas of the Church or the doctrines of Luther and 
Calvin, did not cause them to believe that any one family 
had a supernatural right to conduct, without control, all 
the affairs of their country. A sense of reality, a know¬ 
ledge of history, the critical and analytical spirit, were too 


much awakened in the higher classes, whether they were 
religious or not, for politics to be anything for them but 
a human system of interests and passions, having nothing 
in comnum with their faith. The attempts made by the 
Catholic Church to support the absolutism of the old 
dynasties in the first part of the nineteenth century failed. 
The realistic current carried the spirit of the age in a con¬ 
trary direction. Lamennais has expounded for us that 
drama of the modem conscience, obliged to secularise 
politics, even, and perhaps especially, when it is most 
inflamed by religious zeal. Two pages written by him at 


an interval of ten years explain in a powerful epitome tlie 
greatest political crisis of our civilisation. 

In an article written in 1823 to commemorate the 
death of Louis XVL, Lamennais expresses himself thus— 
“ Let the kings learn what they really are : Ministers 
of God for good, depositaries of His power. They have 


received it from Him, they cannot alienate it. . . . Royalty 
is a true political priesthood which can no more be put off 
than a religious priesthood. Both arc equally divine in 


their origin and their aim; both, though different, arc 
derived from the same source ; a man is a king as another 
is a priest, not for himself but for the people whom he is 
called upon to lead and save. Power never ceases to 
belong to God ; it never becomes the property of him who 
exercises it. A king is not a powerful man ; what is jl 
man’s power ? He is, we repeat, the Minister of God ; 
and, shall I say it to-day—Louis XVL only perished 
because he wanted to be a mere man when he was com¬ 
manded to be a king. 

" And this is what made his death a calamity such as 
no nation has ever before experienced. With him royalty 
perished, and since then we have had anarchy and despotism, 
everything except that . . .” 

It is difficult to express the pure doctrine of Divine 
Right with greater force and fervour. But this is what 
Lamennais wrote ten years later in the “ Book of the 
People ”— 

•• People, listen to what they have told >x)u, and to 
what they have compared you. 

" They have said you were a flock and they were the 
pastors; you the brutes, they the men. To them, there¬ 
fore, your wool, your milk, and your flesh belonged. Feed 
therefore under the shelter of their crook. . . . 

" They said also that the Royal Power was that of 
a father over his children, who were always minors. 
Thenceforth, without liberty or property, the people, 
eternally incapable of reasoning, lived in absolute depend¬ 
ence on the prince, who disposed of them and of all things 
as it pleased him. Continual servitude and misery ! 

Some only acknowledge force as the arbiter of 
society. . . . Poor populace, you are robbed and oppressed ; 
of what do you complain ? In your simple candour x’oii 
ask by what title your tyrants rule. Do you not see it 
everywhere ? Do you not sec those bayonets which shine 
in the sun, and those cannons trained on the public squares ? 

•• Others have imagined that power belonged by right 
to a few races whose natures were more perfect; or that 
God conferred it directly, either upon certain individuals 
chosen for certain particular ends, or upon families 
destined to possess it perpetually. . . . They called that 
the Divine Right. 

People, shut your ears to these lies. Leave the 
ungodly to blaspheme the Father of the human race; 
learn to know His true laws, to know your own rights 
and to attain them. 

•• All men are bom equal, and consequently independent 
of one another. No man is bora into the world with the 
right to command. If it were incumbent on everyone, 
from the moment of his birth, to obey the will of another, 
moral liberty would cease to exist. . . . 

*• Again, personal liberty and sovereignty are one and 
the same thing. . . . That sublime attribute of intelli¬ 
gence, sovereignty over oneself, or liberty, is the essential 
characteristic which distinguishes man from the brutes, 
who are subject to fate and carried by it into the sphere 
of their blind existence, even as the celestial bodies move 
in their inexorable orbits. 


“ No man can alienate his sovereignty, because he can¬ 
not abdicate his nature or cease to be a man ; and from 
the snx'creignty of the individual there is bora socially 
[CettSittued on Page <fio. 


A GREAT MUSICAL EVENT—THE FIRST PRODUCTION OF BOnxyS POSTHUMOUS OPERA. " NERONE," (NERO) 
KEPT SECRET FOR FIFTY YEARS: THE SCENE OF ACT III.—THE CHRISTIANS’ PLACE OF WORSHIP, 
AN OLIVE ORCHARD OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF ROME. 


WHERE THE CHRISTIAN MARTYRS ARE LEQ TO THEIR DOOM IN THE ARENA: THE OPPIDVM (OR VESTIBULE) 
AT THE BACK OF THE CIRCUS MAXIMUS — SCENE I. OF ACTT IV. IN BOlTO’S OPERA, “NERONE,” (NERO) 
RECENTLY PRODUCED, FOR THE FIRST TIME, AT MILAN.—(Drawings by Prof. Ludovico PogliaglU.] 
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A MUSICAL SENSATION; THE SECRET OPERA, “NERO,” PRODUCED. 

Dkawimcs ■¥ P«or**so* Ludovico Pocliacmi, the Weu.-Khowh AHCMiSouxiMT, Who SursEviMD the Stage Settihcs and Costukes. 



All IMMEHSfi SEMSATIOM 111 THE WORLD OF MUSIC : THE FIRST FRODUCTIOR, AT MILAN, OF THE LATE ARRIGO BOlTO’S POSTHUMOUS OPERA, “ NERONE,*’ 
WHKH HE WITHHELD POR FIFTY YEARS UNTIL HIS DEATH-ACT L. HERO OH THE APPIAN WAT. 


Enormous interost was aroused in the musical world by the triumphant first 
production (in the Scala Theatre at Milan on May I) of the opera, " Nerone " 
(Nero) by the Italian poet-composer, Arrico Boito, who died in 1918. He 
began the work some fifty years before his death, but, although he published 
the libretto as a five-act drama, he kept the score a secret even from his most 
intimate friends throughout his life, apparently feeling that he had failed to 
realise his ideal. The magnificent production under Signor Toscanini, who 
conducted, was the result of long and careful preparation, and the setting cost 
nearly two million lire (£200,000). Professor Ludovico Pogliaghi, the eminent 
Italian archwoiogist and architect, spent some two years in special researches 
in order to reproduce faithfully the Rome of Nero's day. The opera was 


given in four acts, as the original fifth act, which represented the Burning 
of Rome, had been abandoned by Boito himself. Act I. opens at night on 
the Appian Way, with Nero in terror-stricken remorse for the murder of his 
mother, Agrippina, but recovering himself when morning comes and the populace 
acclaims him. Act 11. shows the subterranean shrine, where Simon Magus, 
the Gnostic sorcerer, practices vile rites. His rivalry with Fanuel, a leader of 
the Christians, is one of the main themes of the plot, and the scene of Act III. 
is laid at the Christian place of worship, an olive orchard outside the city 
walls. Act IV. begins in a hall of the Circus Maximus, where the Christian 
martyrs, betrayed by Simon, are led to their tortures in the arena. The last 
scene is a vault where the bodies of victinu have been thrown. 
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Tbe^)6^^1d of 
Women 


eyebrows, for this reason, might not exactly 
have matched. A man in the carriage was 
an interested observer. His sole remark later 
was: “ Had the effect justified the means, 

it would have been all right." This is the 
male way, which makes not for suppression, 
but for Ugher effort. An elderly laidy, quiet 
and dignified, having let the years have their 
own way with her, observed, as she passed 
down the platform : “ The turning of a 

railway-carriage into a dressing - room would 
not have been tolerated in my young days I " 


Sir Philip Sassoon, whose portrait by Sargent 
is one of the outstanding pictures in this year's 
Academy, is said to possess, in addition to millions, 
a ghost of Sir Geoffrey de Mandeville, which is said 
to guard a great treasure in Trent Park. Sir Philip, 
who stands in no need of the treasure, is said to 
have announced his intention to rout out the ghost, 
and has started excavations near the old moat of the 
Castle. As he is a soldier who did well in the World 
War, rich beyond any personal uses, and clever, it 
is in his character as amateur archaeologist that he 
is making excavations, not in search of the ghost, 
which is an impalxiable amd mist-like wraith, said 
to look like a man in mediaeval armour. In this 
work, many interesting finds have been made, amd 
the ghost is still being braved. Sir niilip is saud 
to be a linead descendant of King David's fifth son, 
Shephatiaih, amd must look on most of us au mere 
mushrooms. His sister, whose portraits have adso 


A jumper, skirl, and scarf of green bouclette, embroi¬ 
dered in tapestry cross-stitch and colourings. Sketched 
at Jay's. (Sm page 908 .) 


Fine wool in soft Egyptian colourings makes this at¬ 
tractive two-piece sports suit, sponsored by Jay's, 
Regent Street, W. (See page 908 .) 


T he King and Queen, the Prince of Wales, and 
the Duke amd Duchess of York have given 
the British Emptire Exhibition at Wembley the best 
of all send-offs. They have appeau'ed unamnounced, 
amd pramticadly unattended, among the thousamds 
enjoying the va»t show. Everyone now feels that 
amy day at Wembley, in addition to education about 
our own Empire in the most interesting way, the 
Heauis of that Empire, the Heir-Apparent to its 
Throne, or other members of the Royad Faunily 
may be encountered enjoying it adl with the people. 
It is an unaidvertised attraction, amd hais in it the 
element of chance, and it is one which appeads enor¬ 
mously to our loyal people at home amd from auxx>ss 
the seau. 


The Duchess of AthoU, M.P., is a lucid 
and quiet speaker. She does not seek to 
play upoi\ emotions, but to state facts. She 
spoke for the Invalid Children's Aid Associa¬ 
tion at Dorchester House, amd followed 
Sybil Thorndike. The latter was eloquent, 
amd, of course, what she saud wa» perfectly 
delivered in a wonderfully sympathetic voice. 
'The Duchess hais a very nice voice, low amd 
of fine timbre, but monotonous as she then 
spoke. She hats a keen sense of humour, 
which she seldom exercises when speaking 
in public. The above occaision did not, of 
course, lend itself to humour. In the House, 
1 believe, the Duchess M.P. is considered to 
be just right ais a speadcer. Out of it she 
is so good that it cam only be wished that 
she was better. 


Private badls at Grosvenor House in the reign of 
the late Duke amd of Katherine Duchess of Westminster 
were great events of a London seaison. There waui 
always a supper-room built out in the gauden amd 
entei^ by steps and a covered way from the fine 
badl-room, maide by opening the Rub^ Room to the 
badl-room. There wais a procession to supper, in 
which the host escorted the Queen, amd the King 
the hostess. Mamy members of the Royal Faunily 
followed, amd if there were more Princesses than 
Princes, which happens even in such exadted circles, 
Ambassaulors were chosen as their escorts. In the 
sacred cause of blinded Service men, the ball given 
there, orgamised by the Duchess of Westminster 
(who lent the house) and by Lady (Arthur) Peauson, 
recalled something of the old glories of one of the 
finest London ducal mansions. The Prince of Wades 
wais there, having dined previously with the Duchess 
of Westminster, who looked very well in gold tissue 
brocade amd gold lau% with emeradds amd diaunonds. 
Princess Beatrice was amother of the Royal Family 
present, amd Ambaissadors amd their wives were 
there in goodly number. These badls for good 
causes have largely ousted the private entertaun- 
ments. The new way is good for chauitable under¬ 
takings ; the old way wais good for trade. In these 
haird times we aue quite conscious that it cannot be 
had both ways. 


f The Mauchioness of Salisbury is very 
keen upon the Hatfield Elizabetham F£te in 
aid of the Hertfordshire Nursing Association, 
^ which will be held in that place so closely 

f associated with the girlhood of Queen Bess, 

Hatfield Park, on Friday amd Saturday, the 
30 th and 31 st inst., between 2 p.m. amd 
9.30 p.m. There will be a Cauniuons Maisque, 
a Historicad Procession (in which Lord and 
Lady Howard de Walden will take part; 
adso the Eaurl of Gadloway and Lady Mauy 
Ashley), a Market Place on the South 
Front (where thirteen Elizabetham stalls 
will be erected, and the contents sold 
by Elizabetham laulies), a village green with 
Maypole damces amd a whipping-post (no 
whipping), Hatfield House open, the maue 
to be viewed, a Japanese play, am Old 
English Fair, a gypsy cncaunpment, country 
damcing. Grecian damcing, boating on the lake, 
and catering. If these are not enough attractions for 
five shillings. I wonder what that modest sum could 
be expected to commamd. 


One reaids many remarks on the manners of the 
young people of the present day. One's gramd- 
mother would have been deeply grieved haul a girl 
fellow passenger in a first-class carriaige tahm the 
entire time of a journey from Pnrley to Biauing 
Cross in decorating her countenance with the aid 


Hatfield House is quite neair Hatfield Station, 
to which there au-e frequent trains, and there 
are buses and charabancs, so it is very easily 
get-at-able. The Duchess of York will be there on 
the 31 st, to receive purses in and of the Association. 


A novel three-puce-suit which may be studied at Jay's. 


of a vanity-caise. The lips were a long job. and had The juinper-coat and shirt is of lacquer-red wool, bordered The Elizabethan F£te promises two delightful after- 


to be done amd re-done ; the cheek-tinting wais also with striped artificial silk, while the tuner jumper is noons in beautiful amd historically appropriate sur- 


difficult. owing to a jolty train. One feared that the of white artificial silk. (See page 908.) roundings. 


A. E. L. 
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TIu Underground Ballroom 
—Welheck AbUy 


The Most Magnificent Room in England. 


H ome of many wonders, in some features Welbeck Abbey 
is unique—and likely so to remain. Here are splendid 
apartments sumptuously furnished and most beautifully 
decorated, connected by miles of corridors with kitchens and pantries 
complete, and all below the ground level. 

One of these apartments, the Underground Picture Gallery, or 
Ballroom, with walls covered by works of the most celebrated old 
masters, has been described as the largest and most magnificent 
room in England.” The subterranean chambers form only a portion 
of this vast edifice. Once it was a monastery, but little of which 
remains, the main building being principally the work of that 
wonderful woman and celebrated builder of Elizabethan mansions, 
Bess of Hardwick, though there are many additions by later owners. 

As a family seat of the Dukes of Portland, Welbeck has become 
a perfect palace of the arts and well renowned for the princely 
entertainments held during centuries past Ben Jonson wrote a 
masque for the entertainment here of King Charles the First in 1633. 
Talk of entertainments recalls that John Haig Scots Whisky 


A stately arm-chair of the high- 
hacked type favoured during the 
late 17th and early 18th centuries.' 


was produced six years before this, and for nigh three hundred 
years has given true pleasure to all \^o nave enjoyed its 
maturity and mellow perfection. 



John 

Haig? 


Wd bv JOHN HAIG & CO., LTD., DISTILLERS, MARKINCH, FIFE, AND KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST, S.W.i. 


St. Jmt 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


Knitted Suits 
and Scarves. 


The scarf has developed from 
a detached square of brightly 
coloured silk into an important 
part of the frock or suit, and sketched on page 906 
is a delightful three-piece affair of green bouclette 



HARRODS’ STORES OF LONG AGO : A SMALL SHOP 
IN THE BROMPTON ROAO. 

embroidered in tapestry cross-stitch which is com¬ 
pleted with a wide scarf to match. The whole outfit 
may be obtained for i 2 | guineas from Jay's, Regent 
Street, W., where there are also distinctive golf suits 
knitted in a small black-and-white check design 
available for the same amount, comprising jumper, 
skirt, and scarf. The sports suit pictured on the same 
page is of very fine wool knitted in soft Egyptian 


colourings. The skirt and gilet are mounted on silk, 
and it is completed by a short coat. The price is 
i 8 i guineas. In the centre is another novel variation 
of the three-piece theme. The coat is cut oft cross¬ 
over lines ending in a deep belt bordered with striped 
artificial silk, and is slipped on over the head. It 
is of red wool, with the skirt to match, and under¬ 
neath is a jumper of white artificial silk introducing 
the same striped border. The cost is 12 guineas, and 
12 ^ guineas that of an attractive suit of white wool 
and artificial silk richly embroidered with a quaint 
design in which appear effective touches of black, 
yellow, and red. Then there are jumper suits of 
artificial silk with the front worked in fine cotton 
thread of contrasting shades, available for 10 J guineas. 
The introduction of cotton thread makes them delight¬ 
fully cool for summer wear. 


The Romance unimaginative 

of a Great person cannot compare the two 
Business. photographs on this page with¬ 
out feeling what an immense 
amount of adventure and enterprise they represent. 
The original Charles Digby Harrod who. seventy- 
five years ago. hazarded the opening of a tiny 
grocer's shop in the Brompton Road could hardly, 
in his wildest dreams, have visualised the magnificent 
building and organisation which the whole world 
knows as " Harrods " to-day. Yet he laid the founda¬ 
tion-stone of this vast business by possessing the 


secret of its success—imagination, enterprise, and 
courage. From that date Harrods has advanced 
triumphantly, and is now celebrating its seventy-fifth 
anniversary. Some idea of this firm’s romantic 
history and of its splendid war record can be gleaned 
from the most interesting book it has just pub¬ 
lished entitled “ The Secret of Harrods,” which is 
also filled with beautiful illustrations. 


A New Hobby ” delightful to know that in 
these hard times one can collect 
gifts for the asking. Surely no one would refuse an 
exquisite burnished aluminium casket, like beaten 
silver, or a handsome red and gold casket, repro¬ 
ducing beautiful Japanese lacquer—each filled with a 
delicious variety of best quality chocolates. These 
caskets and chocolates are extraordinarily good. To 
obtain one, all that is necessary is to collect Fry’s 
Breakfast Cocoa labels, and write to them at Bristol 
for particulars. Incidentally, they make delightful 
presents for giving away to friends. 


Novelty of 
the Week. 


The vogue for ostrich feathers has 
introduced a fascinating collarette 
of clipped ostrich, which can also 
be worn as a fichu. It can be secured for 23 s. fid. in 
several soft shades, and on application to this paper 
I shall be pleased to give the name and address 
whence it may be obtained. 



IN 1924: HARRODS’ STORES, A FAMILIAR UNK WITH PEOPLE ALL OVER THE WORLD. 



SfDE? 


or 


?fORT9 

WEAR 


NOl. 

Brown Willow Qair 
Gol£ Siioe. . ^ 
Speciodlu built /] O/. 
for rou^ wear 

NO 2. 

Brown Willow QalF 
Shoe, with crepe 
rubber sole A UZ , 
and heel. 


N03. 

Lizard Golf SJ 
finest quailttj. 
Perfect fitting last 


DICKINS 
& JONES.D 

REGENT STREET. 
LONDON. W. 1 


PRACTICAL & 
INEXPENSIVE 

WRAPPERS 

For Present Wear. 


Wc have always in stock a 
large and interesting assort¬ 
ment of Travelling and 
Boudoir Wrappers that are 
made by our own workers 
from reliable quality materials, 
and the cut and workmanship 
are of our usual high standard 
of excellence. 

TRAVELLING WRAPPER (u 
sketch) in the new bright finished 
wool beck satin, cut with ample fnl- 
ness and packs quite flat; hand veined 
folds on sleeves and front. In sky, 
rose, pink and many other colours. 

PRICE 69/6 


Sent on af^ropal. 



THE LUXOR SANDAL SHOE 

lor river or leatide wesr, composed 
ol plaited leather. In combinationi 
of royal/beige, brown'beige. green/ 
beige, red/b«ge, and all beige. 

Piice 49/6 per pair. 


DebenKam 
& Freeb^ Jy 

Wig more Sired. London.Wl 
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S*>ECIAL BLEND Of 

CHOICE OLD SCOTCH WHISHt 

^Ch' whisky DISTILLEKS 
BLASOOW Jl. LONDON 



“BLACK & WHITE” 


The superior high-grade quality of “ BLACK & WHITE ” is guaranteed by the 
fact that JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., hold the largest stocks of old 
matured and choice Scotch Whiskies. 

To maintain a world-wide trade and to guarantee unvarying quality large stocks are 
absolutely essential: the position of JAMES BUCHANAN 6c CO., LTD., is unrivalled. 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., 26, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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THE SOVEREIGN PEOPLE AND THEIR WILL. 

(Continuid Jrtnm Page <304.) 

that collective sovereignty of all, or the sovereignty of 
the people ; equally inalienable:'’ 

The change of face is complete. 'Why at a distance of 
ten years did the eloquent writer transfer that inalien¬ 
able power which is the source of all authority from God 
to the people, urging it with passionate and intrepid logic 
to the limits of absurdity ? Because during those ten 
years the Revolution of 1830 had overthrown the elder 
branch of the Bourbons. An ardent Catholic, profoundly 
imbued with aU the 'invisible realities—truth—justice— 
order—authority-^cbuld still recognise in Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X. “ Ministers of God.” A long past could 
still testify to, and the bloody Revolution confirm, their 
supernatural mission for the government of France in the 
eyes of all the believers in legitimate monarchy. But 
could they see a " Miiuster of God ” or a “ Lord’s Anointed ” 
in Louis Philippe ? The profane manipulation which 
had consecrated him on the barricades was too apparent. 
Pans, France, Europe had seen M. Laffitte—a banker— 
and a small coterie of parliamentarians and financiers 
crown a new king, no longer of France, but of the French. 
After the days of July the monarchy was no longer a super- 
'natural institution based on a mystic principle; it had 
become a political expedient, conscious of its contradic¬ 
tions and of its logical weakness ; a game of balancing 
between the discordant forces of a distracted age. To 
involve the Holy Spirit in such a game was hencefenward 
sacrilegious. Arid, the ardent soul of the great writer, 
who was seeking a coherent principle as a source of authority 
and not a contradictory expedient, grasped at the opposite 
•doctrine of the Sovereignty of the People, which alone 
could still satisfy his need of logic, coherence, and grandeur. 

The voUe-face of the spirit of the world was much 
slower than that of Lamennais ; but it obeyed the same 
law. Gradually as monarchy after 1848 became a political 
expedient, appreciated according to its results, the doctrine 
of the Sovereignty of the People gained ground, and 
developed in the direction of its latest consequences, which 
were at the same time logical and absurd: universal 
suffrage for all men and all women as the unique source 
of authority. If power is a mandate from the people, 
where can one to-day logically recognise the people, if 
not in the sum total of men and women ? That com¬ 
pelling logic of principle has democratised, more or less, 
during the half-century which preceded the World War, 
all the European States, leading even the most conserva¬ 
tive—the Enq>ire of Austria, for example—to adopt uni¬ 
versal suffrage. Now that war and revolution have brushed 
aside the most powerful dynasties of Central Europe, 
universal suffrage has conquered, almost without being 
aware of it, the sovereign position which Lamennais had 
conceded to it in his fiery addresses after the days of 
July. The Kings having disappeared, the People, sovereign 
and impersonal, were to command as the sacred sources 
of legitimacy. 


But the world found itself suddenly confronted by a 
difficulty of which it bad heretofore no idea. 

The principle of the Sovereignty of the People is ancient, 
for it goes back to the old Greek and Roman antiquity. 
But the Sovereign Peoples in ancient times were restrict^ 
iliUs of free citizens. In Rome this limited iliU was 
dominated by a veritable aristocracy, the. eliU of an dlitr. 
Traditions, laws, religious beliefs, ignorance, poverty, the 
consciousness of human weakness surrounded the power 
and the will of that collective sovereignty with limits 
and barriers. 

To-day, both in Europe and America, univcisal suffrage 
is the triumph of mass, niunber, and quantity.' This new 
collective sovereign is-a kind of monster, with an enen-mous 
body, a very small head, claws which are sometimes trench¬ 
ant, which usually couches in a heavy slumber, and often 
allows itself to be led as docilely as a lamb is led by.a child, 
but which from time to lime is taken by accesses'of fury. 
At such times it roars, it bites, it spits fire; the most 
intrepid tamers do not succeed in calming it. Its intelli¬ 
gence is limited like that of a child ; whatever it is desirable 
that it should understand must be made as simple as 
possible, even the most complicated questions. It allows 
itself to be easily dazzled, deceived, and even terrified. 
But it has caught a vague conviction from the spirit uf 
the age that it is all-powerful, a conviction which is fed bry 
its ignmance. It has no idea of the connection between 
cause and effect; it imagines, in its simplicity, that error, 
folly, and ignorance produce none of the consequences 
which naturally belong to them, acceding to the law of 
life ; it allows itself to be transported unresistingly into 
the world of dreams, where it is only necessary to desire 
a thing to make sure of its being realised . . . and there are 
no limits to its erratic will, neither traditions nor indis¬ 
putable religious beliefs, nor solid institutions; nor does 
it recognise any necessities superior to its powers. 

It is only natural in these conditions that many minds 
should ask themselves anxiously whether and how the world 
will continue to be governed. It is obvious that universal 
suffrage given over to its own devices, in the disorder of 
the imhinged world of to-day, means a perpetual menace 
for a country, and especially for a great country, not only 
of chaos, but of the possibility of the most alarming sur¬ 
prises. Must recourse, then, be had to coercion ? That 
is the counsel of the partisans of dictatorship, who are 
numerous in all countries. But it is not easy to terrorise 
millions of men for a long period, and the effort 
made to exerdse such violent pressure can only enfeeble 
the State. 

Others place their hope in an intellectual and moral 
revolution, which would overthrow the doctrine of the 
Sovereignty of the Pec^le. If such a revolution were 
possible in the near future, we should find ourselves at one 
of those turning points in history which baffle all human 
prevision. The political rationalism which is dominant 
to-day would have to be replaced by some new form of 
mystidsm : who can say by what an upheaval such a 
change would be accompanied ? 


Instead of embarking upon such hazardous hypotheses, 
it would be better to ask oneself whether one of the greatest 
problems left to the People by the Great War is not the 
organisation of universal suffrage. In England, France, 
Switzerland, and Germany the political parties had already 
before the war organised the great national consultations' 
of universal suffrage, in the measure and with the means 
wliich at that time seemed adequate. The problem there¬ 
fore is to perfect that organisation where it already exists, 
and to create it where it does not; to give to universal 
suffrage foresight and balance and coherence less dis¬ 
proportionate to the task which it has to fulfil. 

But it is not suffidept to enlighten universal suffrage 
as much as possible and to direct its attention towards the 
essential points. The future organisation of universal 
suffrage ought also to endeavour to defend the people 
from the errors and infatuations of their own will; to 
ensure that their d^ep and permanent will should always 
trimnph over their passing and capricious will. 

These two wills exist in individuals as they do in 
peoples. The permanent will pushes us towards the 
•essential aims of our existence, those for which we really 
live and work—our family, our place in sodety, great or 
small. But the permanent will is often disturbed by 
transitory passions, loves, hates, ambitions, rivalries, 
enthusiasms, which pass through the life of a man like 
cydones. 

In the accesses of these ephemeral passions a man may 
commit follies which destroy the work of his permanent 
will, the real work of his existence. The strong, wise man 
is he who knows how to make his permanent will always 
triumph over the caprices of his passing will. 

It is the same with the Peoples. A permanent will 
attaches them to their historic mission. But the Peoples 
are also susceptible to caprices and infatuations, to passing 
furies, accesses of love or hate, which may destroy the work 
of their permanent wills and compromise their future for 
a long time to come. In the present disorder in which the 
world is seething, these accesses will be more easily aroused 
and more dangerous, and, thanks to them, universal suffrage, 
which ought to be the organ of the permanent and sane 
will, may become the slave of one of those destructive 
caprices. ... 

To ward off this danger there appears to be but one 
means—to create by the side of universal suffrage a more 
restricted suffrage, mwe select, more thoughtful, less 
exposed to accesses of collective folly, which would ^ the 
more stable expression of the deep and permanent will of 
the country. The bodies created by these restricted 
suffrages—whether they be called Senates or otherwise— 
would correct in normal times the excesses, precipitations, 
and incoherences of universal suffrage and the organs which 
represent it. They ought to be able openly to resist 
universal suffrage when it allows itself to be blinded by a 
caprice or an infatuation of its passing will, and to give 
it time to calm itself, to reflect, to find itself again—that is 
to say, to regain its deep and permanent will. . . 

Is it a dream ? 


- 

THE EElHFOn lUm 

TO 

NEW YORK 

I SOUTH AMERICA 

1 BY 

THE ROYAL MAIL 

AND PACIFIC LINES 

LONDON Atlantic Hoax, Mooesate, E.C.2, ft America 

Houx, Cock^BT Street. S.W.i. 

LIVERPOOL Gotce. BIRMINGHAM nzColmore Row. 
MANCHESTER sAlbcft Sq. GLASGOW 125 Buchanan St. C I 
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OAMAOES 




Pioneers of 
Crepe Rubber Sole 
BOOTS & SHOES 


^ GOLFERS 


No. 105 


No. 

75408 


No. 75408. “Ladies Golfer" 

Beowrn Willow Calf Uppera in a nice 
shade, stout plantation Cr^ RubberSoles 
Heels. Smart, up-to- ^ a ^ 
^e Model Sizes and O / §% 
half sizes. 3 to 8 - • O f w 

No. 105. Ladies* Golf Brogue 

Brown waiow Calf Uppers. Leather 
lined all through. Stout Crqte Soles and 
Heels. Hard-wearing. All 
Mairdhairn 


2419 


3 to 8 

No. 8865. Mens Golf Boot 

Beat quality Brown Willow Call L^atlM 
lined all ttuou^. Light, but durahie. 
Crepe Rubber Soles and ^ a ^ 
All sizes and half 9 71/7 
sizea.6ton - - - # / 1/ 

No. 2796. Mens Derby Golfer 

Finest Brown WiUow Call nice colour. 
Leather all thrash Stoat pure P l a at a rinn 
Crepe Rnhbiv Soles and 
Heels. Men's sizes and 
hiJf sizes for men. 6 to II > 

No. 2795. Men's Oxford Gt^er 

Best Brtrwn Willow CaU. all Leather. Pure 
Crepe Rubber Soles and mw t ^ 
Heels perfect fitting, all ^ 7 / /% 
•i.csand^si»»6toll Oi/U 

When Ordering hy Post Mp 
mate numher, mlta dxe mf Boat 
mr Shoe worn ; or wend gendtkd 
hoeing of dockinged foot. 


3716 


No. 

8865 


2796 


2795 
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A UTUMN days .... 
ays of happy 
recollection.... Tranquil 
days_ 

Horlick’s Malted Milk gives them 
ample nourishment very, very 
easily digested. It feeds the 
nerves and the brain and supplies 
funds of energy for the important 
hobbies of this, the sun-down of 
life. Horlick's is the original 
combination of extracts of wheat 
flour and malted barley with 
fresh dairy milk. 


At all chemists’ in four 8iaes,2/', 3/6,8/6and 15/-. A liberal 
free sample for trial sent, post tree, for 3d. in stamps. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co.. Slough, Bucks, England 




For children, Horlick’s gives mental and physical fitness—Ready in a moment with hot or cold water. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


The McKetma 
Duties. 


The subject of the McKenna 
duties is so highly controversial 
that I cannot discuss the question 


on its merits in the pages of a journal which has no 


politics ; but I do not think I am out of order in 



A VEHICLE THAT WOULD HAVE ASTONISHED THE 
PILGRIMS OF CHAUCER'S TALES: A LINCOLN CAR 
OUTSIDE CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


saying that I think a very grave error has been made 
in the manner in which they are to be taken off. 
The net result of the postponement has been that 
the British manufacturer has been rendered uncertain 
of the precise effect their removal will have on his 
business, and he is marking time accordingly—like 
a wise man. The foreign importer also is holding 
his hand, because even now he is uncertain whether 
the duties will come off altc^ther, be continued 
indefinitely in their present form, or be reduced by 
ten per cent, or whatever it may be. Worst of all, 


the car-purchasing public is holding off buying until than I have indicated, and it is for him to say whether 

some concrete decision shall have been reached, and it is worth while being deprived of his new car for 

so the whole of the motor trade is really in parlous three months for the sake of an advantage which is 

case. People will not buy British cars because they not even certain, but will certainly be small, 

are waiting to see how far foreign prices will be 

reduced, while they will not purchase the imported Small R.A.C. Thousand Miles Trial 

car because they think by waiting until after Aug. i Trial small cars has been in progress 

they will be able to buy cheaper. So nobody is during the past week, and by the 

buying anything at all. and the trade is depressed to time these lines are in print it will have nearly come 

a degree which is worse than anything within my to an end. I do not think enough attention has been 

recollection. focussed on this event—certainly not so much as 

Possibly it may be well if I try to clear the air its importance warrants. Unfortunately, the R.A.C. 
a little with r^^ard to the precise effect the abolition has never been well served on the publicity side, amd 

of the duties will have on the price of foreign cars. its events have to make their own way, as it were. 

A prevailing impression seems to be that immediately In the case of the present trial, enough has not been 

the duties come off we shall be able to buy high-class made of the fact that the club has used every endeavour 

foreign cars at two-thirds of the price at which they to ensure that all the cars taking part are absolutely 
now stand. Now I do not intend to enter upon a standard productions as sold to the public. Every 

discussion of the precise effect their removal will entrant has been asked to make a statutory declaration 

have on the British industry, but I must point out that his car is exactly as described, under a recover- 

that such an impression as I have noted is altogether able penalty of £ 250 . Therefore, we know that, 

inaccurate. The idea that if a French or Italian car whatever performance each car may make, it is 

is priced at, say, ;^6oo, this sum represents actually exactly the car that is being offertxl to the public 

£^00 cost, plus £100 duty, is com- 
fffetely wide of the mark. In all 
probability the car is imported in 
chassis form, and pays duty on 
the wholesale invoice price in the 
country of origin. After it has 
arrived here it provides quite a 
lot of work for the British worker 
in body-building and in the tyre 
and accessory trades. The actual 
additional cost due to the duty 
is relatively small, though, of 
course, it counts. I should say 
that, at a liberal estimate, the 
difference in actual selling price 
of the foreign product which will 
be made by the removal of the 
duties is in the region of 10 per 
cent., or at most I 2 | per cent. 

I do not want this to be taken 
as indicating that I am in favour 
of removing the duties or of re¬ 
taining them. I express no opinion 
one way or the other. All I want MODERN TRANSPORT AND ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE: A WOLSELEY 
to ffo is to endeavour to show 15-H.P. COUPfi PASSING LUDLOW CASTLE, SHROPSHIRE, 

that it is simply foolish for the 

potential buyer of a car, whether his ideals are British for purchase, and the results should be correspondingly 
or foreign, to hold off his purchase until the beginning valuable. The trial itself is of a very severe character, 
of August in the hope that he will get substantially without any of the freak element in it, and we know 
better pnces. He will certainly not do any better that any car which comes through with a clean sheet 



{Cmtimud merit*/. 


i 



O NE derives • new realisation of li^at car efficiency immedi¬ 
ately one rides in the Windsor. In this distinctive quality 
car refinement eud^ economy are blended in a unique manner, 
the result of which is completely satisfactory motoring service. 
The Windsor incorporates the latest achievements of automobile 
engineering, including four-wheel brakes as standard equipment: 
It provides luxurious motoring at a most moderate cost. 

May we demonstrate the special points of the Windsor at your 
convenience ? 


CHASSIS SPECIFICATION. MODELS AND PRICES. 

4-cyl. engine, 6 k x loa mm. unit con¬ 
struction ; detachable cylinder head; _ _ 

overhead valves; oil circulation by pump ; Two- .Seater c<m- 

battery ignition ; tbermo-syphon cooling ; pictely esqmpped - 
dry-plate clutch; 4 speeds and reverse, 
right-hand change ; internal eapanding 
brakes on all four wheels, electric start- ^ . 

ing and lighting; 5 detachable wheels 

with 710 X go cord tyres; semi-elliptic pl«t«ly equipped - 
front and rear springs; speedometer ; 
clock; patented non-glare illuminated 
dash ; Wefco spring gaiters ; oil and petrol , 

gauge; luggage grid ; large tool box at 5'’“ latfe 

rear with complete set of tools, jack, Lnckey heat - - 
pump, etc. 

James Battle & Co. (Sales) Ltd., 

?36a, Lancaster Road, Notting Hill, London, W.ll. 

T»Utk*m*:Fmr*t99SemJ2i0S. TtUtram*: " HmOt U92 Fork. 
MaMCnoturen: Jmnen Bertie « Co., Ud.. Laacaeter Rd.. London, W.ll 

Hxbibit Nos. HI and laa.—MOTOR AND CVCLF SHCTION. 

Palace of Engineering, British Empire Exhibition. 


£360 


EDUCATION 


SHELL - MEX LTD., 

SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY. W.C a. 























Ir you want a silent, smooth 
vibrationless car — 

A car with a high average speed, quickly responsive acceleration and phenomenal h...___ 

A car distmchve m without being ostenlatious-and above all,comfortable and 

Tk NAPIER will meet your requirements. 

j concentrating on one model only-no other British firm is 

one high-grade Six-Cylinder exclusively. 

There is not another car in the World with a better all-round road performance. 

; May wc send you further particulars ? 

Cliassis Price: 

1 1*5" wheelbase, £1500 • D. NAPIER & SON, Lt 

12' wheelbase, £100 I New Burlington Street, W. I. 

■ Work*: Acton, L^ondon, 

V. w. 3. _ 


running^ 


When visiting Wembley 
make a point of seeing 
Elxhibit 71, Motor and 
Cycle Section, Palace of 
Engineering. 


A Story of Satisfaction 
from THE OWNER. 


••**< wh«t ■ lot of yon eoa get out of 

’. Uolil 4 aitc rcocatly I ma«l admit 1 wa« 
he faei. Now. I really don't know what 1 
"y jSINGER. The eight miles on 
• ererr morning before breakfast to wateb 
exercising is done in fifteen minntes as 
the eloek. Day after day it's the same. 

Eaglne starts first time, and away 
ind I. Then I exchange the steering 
> •eti hare a gallop myself. She’s 
lor getting about the country. No 
e trains for me- Every course in 
l-ewes to liverpooi. is esuv going 

.. e a 8INUKR ? 

sr br e ed. You 
titb a pedigree, 
a favourite at 


regularly a 
Never any 

we go. my_ . 

wheel for the rctni 
equally useful, too. 
more crowded rae 
the country, from 
with a SINGER. 

Same old answer, 
ean'l go wrong when y 
The SINGER'S a tbc 
that. A winner sJI the 

Here’s .1 Singt 
10 h.p. Popular Two-.Seater, 
JO h.p. lie Luxe T 
bour-Sratcr. £23^- to h. 
IS h.p. Sii-Cyluider Four/Fi 
Weymann Saloon. Kot 

All Singer Cars can be pure 
any Singer Agent. llUstra 
sent with pleasure. 

SINGER & CO 

London Shoarrooms; 


CONTROL 


twit< h enables you to absolute 
your Head Lights to any degr 
n F.loctric Lighting systems ol 
of nny candle power. ITir 
ii is immaterial. Decide : 


gradual 

IZECULATION 

LIGHTING 

SWITCH 


to.da\ 


Lightinx Equipments Dept. 
tOTAX (MOTOt ACCESSORIES;. LTD. 
WILLESDEM JUNC, LONDON. N W. It 







bIj I 
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is one that is worthy of the public sufirages. Next 
week I hope to deal in something like detail with the 
performances of the cars engaged. 


I. f ^ ^ motoring 

the RoLl papers that somebody has pre¬ 


pared a suggested code of " Laws 
of the Road." I have read them, and. frankly, do 


so I do not propoM to labour the point now. I 
agree that we want a new and simj^e codification 
of the law of the highway, but we certainly do 
not want to make the law more complicated than 
it already is. _ W. W. 


There are great efforts to be made to induce people 
to take their holidays in Northern Ireland, now as 
peaceful and once more 


coast; and there is one at the Giant's Causeway. 
There are two at least in the Donegal Hig>land8« 
but these are in the Free State, and will probaUy 
not be open, as that part of Donegal has fallen on. 
particularly evil times. The Northern Irish peoj^e 
must look to their hotels, and then there will be 
plenty of visitors. 

The important vitamine properties of lime juice 
cordial are well known, and as these are fully recog- 



ALDERMAN GEORGE CADBURY'S GIFT IN MEMORY OF HIS FATHER: FIFTEEN NEW 
BELLS RECENTLY ADDED TO THE BOURNVILLE CARILLON. 


not think very much of them. They make one fun¬ 
damental mistake, which is to endeavour to adapt 
the rule of the road at sea to the highways. It 
cannot be done. Where one has plenty of sea-room 
and lots of time to act it is easy enough to apjrfy the 
niles laid down in the rhymes I learnt when T was 
very young, and which taught that, when I saw a 
green light to port, “ There's naught for me to do 


fine golf-links at Port- 
rush and Newcastle (the 
Ladies' Open Champion¬ 
ship is being play^ on 
the former this month), 
are all very hs^y, un- 
^spoiled hunting-grounds 
for the tourist. The 


nised by voyagers and residents in tropical countries, 
this beverage is likely to be much in favour with 
Dominion visitors to the Empire Exhibition, where 
the sole contract for the supply has been granted 
to Idris Lime Juice Cordial, which is made from the 
fruit grown in the West Indies. 


nearly as prosperous as 
such- parts of London 
as are not upheaved and 
like devastated areas. 
The Donegal Highlands, 
the Antrim coast, the 


but see. That green to port keeps clear of me " ; but want in Irish beauty 

the road is different. What we want is clear marking spots is usually of good 

of primary and secondary roads, and a clearly defined hotels. There are hotels 

law that main-road traffic has the right of way. Also, in Portrush, and good 

we want a recasting of the code which defines the re- ones ; a particularly fine 

spective rights of the various classes of traffic, more one at Newcastle (Gar- 

espedally with reference to the tights of the pedestrian ton Tower, now the pro- 

using t^ carriage-way. I have more than once perty of BIr. Winston 

given chapter and verse for cases of what I have Churchill) is beautifully 


SHOWING THE BELFRY IN WHICH THE CARILLON IS HUNG: THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 
AT BOURNVILLE, WHERE THE NEW BELLS WERE INAUGURATED BY A FAMOUS 
BELGIAN CAtttLLOSSEVR. 

An intoTMtinc cfireoionjr recently took place at Mean. Cadbury’s famous model village at Bournville. 
Since 1906 the village school has pos sess ed a carillon of twenty-two bells; but fifteen new bells have 
recently been presented by Alderman George Cadbury Junior, in memory of his father, the donor 
of the original bells. The completed carillon of thirty-seven bells—givhv three complete chromatic 
octaves—was formally inaugurated on May 1 by M. Antoine Mauwelaerts, the official Carillormeur of 
Bruges, who gave two recitals. The carillon, which is now one of the six largest in Great Britain, 


always described as walking to the common danger, situated on the Antrim is particularty interesting ss beii« the first with a cUvier to be made by an English ben-founder. 



James McCreadie & Co., im. 

29. fFateHoo Street, GLASGOW. 


5-Seater de Luxe Model 

£295 


compkie 


70 per cent, of this Car is manufactured in Britain, 
30 per cent, imported, therefore the slight revision 
in price in the event of the removal or alteration 
of the McKenna Duties would be negligible. 

WrHe for Brochart " L ’* 

WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY, LTD., 

Factory and Sales De^. : Heaton CkapcL Manchester. 
London Showrooms: IH-i, Great Portland Street. W. I. 
London Service Depot; III. Lou Road. Chtdaea. S.W. 10. 
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Cigarettes and 
Printers’ Ink 


EINQ a Cigarette 
Smoker^ I smoke more 
than my old friend^ the 
Co lone L He sticky to his 
pipe and only smokes tobacco^ 
but up to nosv the Paper 
and Printers' Ink^ have 
been my troubled 

Cavander’s New Army Club 
Cigarettes are made from old 
matured golden Virginia packed 
in the finest Ribbed Rice paper, 

unaffected by Bronze 
Powder or Printers Inky 

and are the most hygienic 
Cigarettes in the world. 

Cavanders s^-don’t smoke Ink- 
smoke the 

Cavander’s 

“Army Club 

Cigarettes 



Free from the contamination of 
Printers Ink and Bronze Powder 


'' Selected for the Select 

20 for 1/3 

Cavanders. Limited. Manchester and London 


THE DUAL 
BURBERRY 



Every man who studies comfort, protection and 
appearances, should wear 

THE DUAL BURBERRY 


constructed of Burberry Gabardine on one side 
and Wool Coating on the other; either side may be 
worn outside. The Dual Burberry is literally 

TWO OVERCOATS IN ONE 

It may be instantly reversed from a smart 
Tweed Overcoat to a business-like Wind-and-Rain 
Weatherproof. 

THE DUAL BURBERRY 

provides a distinguished, lightweight, easy-fitting 
Overcoat for every kind of service in Town or 
Country, and owing to its remarkable warmth¬ 
giving properties, it is a 

MAGNIFICENT SAFEGUARD 

for travel by road, rail or ocean—an Overcoat 
ubiquitous in its uses and the comfort and 
protection it affords. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Patterns Post Free. _ 

BURBERRYS 

HAYMARKET S.W.1 L ^N 

BD. MALESHEIIBES PARIS t AND APPOINTED PRO^ 

liurberryt Llil> 
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THE BOOKSELLER’S WINDOW. 

LIFTING MIST. By Austin H.\rrison. (Heinemann ; 

7 s. 6 d. net.) 

Criticism of the public-school system in the form of 
Action has been very prevalent of late years, and Mr. Austin 
Harrison, whose name is a guarantee of literary distinction 
and a wide social outlook, lias made a notable addition 
to the numlier of such novels. The “ mist ” of the title 
symbolises, pn‘sumably, the ignorance of self and of life's 
realities through which adolescent youth stumbles towards 
enlightenment. " Certain aspects of school life,” as the 
publisher’s summary puts it, “ arc dealt with fully and 
candidly, and the issue clearly raised is that, while a public 
school may benefit a large majority of boys, there is always 
a minority which is harmed.” Though he analyses his 
boy-hero’s thoughts, the author does not obtrude his own 
reflections on the tale, which is full of vivid incident. The 
identity of the school is veiled, but it appi-ars to bo one 
of the old and unprogressive type. 

THE WORLD IS MY OYSTER. By Edwin Pugh. 

(Fisher Unwin ; 7 s. fid. net.) 

Mr. Edwin Pugh’s new novel takes modem youth at 
a later stage than school, and treats the subject in a more 
whimsical vein. It introduces a young man who has left 
the ’Varsity and drifted into a life of gilded leisure in 
London. He suffers from too much money, emanating 
from a rich uncle, who, however, grows tired of his nephew’s 
futility and turns him out of doors to fend for himself. 
The story traces his subsequent career, first as a billiard- 
marker, and later as an itinerant musician seeking adven¬ 
ture on the road, and shows him ” up against” realities and 
ultimately making good, with a touch of inevitable 
romance. In the early chapters the reiteration of his 
favourite slang texpressions is irritating, and causes strong 
sympathy with the uncle. 

HARBOTTLE: A MODERN PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 

FROM THIS WORLD TO TH.AT WHICH IS TO 

COME. By John Hargrave. (Duckworth ; 7 s. fid. 

net.) 

Experiences very different from those of the last- 
named story are recounted, with contrastingly serious 
intent, in this imconventional ” first novel.” It reveals, 
in a style that is staccato, jumpy, and colloquiaL a mind 
tormented about questions of religion, science, art, trade. 


and sex. It tells of ' John Christian Harbottle, who 
(after the tragic break-up of all his domestic ties and 
affections) goes forth from his home, with the Burden of 
the new Sin of Sloth upon his back, upon a post-war pil¬ 
grimage to Nowhere in Particular in search of the (Golden 
City ; of his adventures upon the way ; of his struggle 
to Get Things Sorted Out ; of the people he meets, and 
how. at the last, he comes to the Gate and sees a Vision 
of World Unity and the New Patriotism.” The Bunyan 
analogy, however, is not pursued to the point of allegory, 
for the characters and incidents are all realistic. 

QUINNEY’S ADVENTURES. By Horace A. Vachell. 
(John Murray; 7 s. fid. net.) 

Joe Ouinney, the genial art dealer, is a character already 
familiar to the readers of Mr. V'achell’s earlier novel, 
Ouinney’s,” and those who made his acquaintance there 
will b<- eager to renew it in this new tale of his adventures. 
There is much romance, not to mention occasional tragedy, 
latent in old furniture and other obji'cts. such as Chim*s<‘ 
idols, that find their way into a curio shop, and the auth«>r 
has made the most of their possibilities as the framework 
for a series of separate episodi^s. One of them concerns 
the eerie proceedings of a haunted chair. .Another describi s 
the capture of a girl burglar in masculine attire (as depicted 
on the jacket) who had taken refuge in an old chest some¬ 
what after the manner of the story told in ” The .Mistletoe 
Bough.” 

THE PUPPET MASTER. By Robert Nathan. With 
Illustrations by A. W'yndham Payne. (John Lane, The 
Bodley Head ; 7 s. fid. net.) 

A character in some ways akin to Joe Ouinney is Papa 
Jonas, ■■ The Puppet Master,” who, however, carried on 
business not in London but New York. ” Papa Jonas 
lived on the ground floor of No. 12 . Barrow .Street. It 
was there he had his workshc^. ... At noon a shaft 
of sunlight entered the shop, whose walls were hung with 
little dolls made of wood and dressed in silk and velvet. 
They were the actors and actresses of the puppet theatre, 
of which Papa Jonas was the owner and manager. Once 
a week you could have seen them presenting some play 
of Aristophanes, or Shakespeare, in a stable near Ninth 
Avenue.” Clearly, no ordinary marionettes, as the 
reader will soon discover. It is a charming fantasy, 
in which deeper things than fantasy are mingled. The 
old-fashioned little wood-cuts, some in colour, are very 
appropriate. 


THE PIPERS OF THE MARKET PLACE. l»y 

Richard Dehan. (Thornton Butterwortli ; 7s. fid. net.) 

The heroine of " Richard Dehan’s ” new novel is a 
daughter of the soil (of England, not South .Africa), a 
woman of great stature and of a beauty likened to D»'met«-r. 
She is afflicted with a good-for-nothing husband, and the 
story of her tribulations unfolds the simple strength and 
courage of her character, until we leave her at last finding 
consolation in the loyal love of her son. The reader fol¬ 
lows her fortunes with growing interest from the moment 
when she crosses the threshold of the ■ Pure Drop ” 
tavern on Tolleymead Goose (ireen, '• with her wonderful 
sheaf of red-wheat coloured curls topped by her eoarw 
straw bonnet, and the fragrance of the woods and fields 
exhaling from her sweet and wholesome pi-rsonalitv.” 
fine type finely drawn, in the. tieorge Eliot manner. 

M.AR.SH LKiHTS. By Rachel Swete .Macvamara. 

(Hurst and Blackett ; 7 s.' (d. net.) 

• Many there be that follow marsh lights, though the 
stars are shining overhead.” That is the text of this 
story, which tells how Jessainy, its heroine, at leiigrii 
found something that effaced certain " .searing kisses and 
the flickering marsh light which had almost lured her 
into the qu.igmire.” We meet her first as a runawav In 
Bloomsbury, finding shelter with a w'idower and his hunch¬ 
back cousin. .After the widower has inarri«*d her, so that 
she may escape from her relatives, hiT former lover returns, 
and a struggle begins Ix-tween the two men for the pos- 
si*ssion of her love. Which of them represented the marsh 
light, and which " the stars overhead,” the reader must 
Im- left to discover. 

GONE NATIVE. By " .Asterisk.” (Constable ; 7 s. fid. net.) 

■ .Asterisk ” is the pseudonviu of a writer whose volume 
of letters called “ Isles of lllasion ” earned romparisoii 
with the diary of Barbellion. An .American reviewer said 
of those letters: •• ^hie wonders ... if in the tlir<*e 

years since the last one was penned, his remaining sup¬ 
ports have crumbled and he has ‘ gone native,’ as he s«» 
evidently feared he might.” The pnhlishiTS of this n«-w 
Inxik, a tale of the South Seas, remark : • It is a striking 

coincidence that ‘.Asterisk’s’ second .MS. (completed and 
despatched before the author could possibly have read th»- 
passage quoted) should actually bear the title, ‘ C>oue 
Native ’ and should tell the story of a white man’s ‘ going 
native.’ ” The cours«* of conduct indicated by the phrast- 
includes marriage with a native woman. 


FIRST CUISS 
IN EVERT WAT 


HOTEL SCHWEIZERHOF 


SPLENDID 

SITUATION 


GOLF. 


LUC/E/R^fE/ (Switzerland). 


ON THE LANE 

O. HAUSER, Promrimtor. 
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w^re lastyeaii 
Holidays wet? 


w 




Coast thantheA^Jest. Lcntk into die fruits 
below and give yourself the best chance 
of a dry holiday this year cseo ooo 
Average SumnuLr rainfall ftgxrcsi 


East 


Ins. 

F BLIXSTOWE 7*88 
CTYARMOUTH 8*8o 
5REGNESS 8*75 

SCARBOROUGH 10-49 
WHITBY 10 ^ 

ST ANDREWS 9*92 
MONTROSE 10 ^ 


West 


In«. 

LLANDUDNO 11 *61 
ABERYSTWITH 14*51 
BLUNDELL 8 ANDS 13-63 
SOUTHPORT 14-38 
BLACKPOOL 159 b 
MORECAMBE 15*66 
TURNBERRY 13*65 


SUk. Stgg' Vtimtt * iUustratii ^ 

ntari^ "JO retorts, at any X*N-S-R OfifScr ar/mn Abmci ^ 

Mawa^rr, Li 9 €rpoot S\trt€f Stmti^u. tandam . £.Ca 


There is Less Rain 
at L’N’ERResorts 
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SaveYbur Skin 

For skin blemishes of all kinds—facial 
rashes, eruptions, redness and roughness, 
tenderness and scurf, use GERMOLENE. 

Warm the dressing, and massage it gently into the pores with tlie tips of 
the fingers before retiring. The colour is a beautiful flesh tint, and the 
dressing is therefore invisible when applied. Wash in the morning with 
Germolene Aseptic Soap, obtainable at all chemists. A week 
of this very simple treatment removes all ordinary facial blemishes. 

Splendid aleo for all mkin ailmentm, including eczema and eezemtatame 
raahee, children*» r.kin troubleB, and far dameetic firat aid. 

Home Pricer, 1/3 and 3/-, 0 / Chemiair and Slorea Ikroughoat the Empire. 

INVISIBLE WHEN APPLIED. 

The Aseptic Skin Dressing 
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For the convenience 
of those desirottsof 
Furnishing ivithout 
disturbing capital, 
Harrods have a 
System of Deferred 
Terms, the most 
attractive ever 
offered in connec~ 
tion 7vith high- 
grade Furniture. 

Details free. 


A piece of furniture, that is also a piece of fine craftsman: 
elements of endurance, becomes a friendly feature of h 
appearance; association enhances its charm. 

Brought to the building of every bedstead made by Harrods 
the world produces and the most experienced workmanship pro 
IS of sound character and splendid value. 


CARVED 

MAHOGANY 

BEDSTEAD 

4 ft. 6 in. wide. 


with raised figured 
panels, and corners with 
carved frieze. The posts 
of the bed are reminiscent 
of the later i8th Century. 
Soundly constructed and 
well finished. 


Bedstead and Bedding 
Section Second Floor. 


copy of Harrods new 
-' A F'urnishing Service,' 


HARRODS LTD 


LONDON SW 



\IU^ DAMASK 
II TABLE CLOTHS 

Robinson and Cleaver Manu 
facture their own Linen i 
Ulster of dependable qualit 
and offer it direct to the publi 
at Manufacturer’s prices. 


LINEN TABLE CLOTHS. 

ILN 175. Bleached Pure Irish [Linen 
Double Damask Table Cloths. 
Design : Olive or Roman 
Scroll. Will wear and wash 
well, giving years of satis¬ 
faction. 

yards each I yards each 

2 X 2 - 27/9 2x3 - 41/6 

2 X . 34/6 I 2ix3 - 53/6 

LINEN NAPKINS TO MATCH. 

22 X 22 inches, 24 x 24 inches, 

6 for 15/9 6 for 18/3 


SPECIAL TOWEL PRICES 

ILN 176 Grass Bleached Irish Lin¬ 
en Huck Face Towels, 
White or Coloured Bor¬ 
ders. Hemmed Ends, 20 
X 36 in., 6 for 10/- 


llluslraled Lhl No. 40 T3 sent post free. 
Ueliotry oj parcels guaranteed and 
Carilage Paid on all Orders 0 /201- 
upwards in the United Kingdom. 


ROBINSONaCLEAVER 

Linen Mtsnufetcfurers 

BELFAST N IRELAND 

Bear STRtET. LONDON t CHURCH STREET, tIviRPOOl, 


EVIAN 


On t^e French side of the Lake of Geneva. 

Season : MAY 1 - OCTOBER 15 

SOURCE CACHAT - THERMAL ESTABLISHMENT - CASINO 
18-Hole GOLF Course. TENNIS 

ROYAL & SPLENDIDE 

Hotels. London. Cail.on 

'■llllll•|||||' T s': Tifll JH 

Mnna^entent 

H^*ymarkeL Lo^on^; and Eviaii 


Holiday Tours in 

CANADA 


For scenic interest, opportunities for sport 
and a holiday in a clear, healthy atmosphere, 
Canada is unequalled. Personally conducted 
tours leave June 13 and 14, July 18 and lo, 
August 15 and 16, of 4 and 7 weeks’ duration. 
Cost, including all travel and hotel charees 
from;^ii2. ^ * 

Independent tours mapped out or sporting- 
parties arranged. ® 

Write for fully illustrated booklet No A 
showing routes and giving all particulars. ’ 

CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS, 

European Head Office : 

17/19. Cockspur Street, London. S.W. I, 

and at Liverpool. Manchester. Glasgow, Newcastle and Belfast 
or Local Agents. 


GEORGE WEST'S 

SALE 

of 2000 high Class 

WATERPROOFS 

REDUCED FROM 

Post 
Free. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“THIS MARRIAGE.” AT THE COMEDY. 

A new problem-play of Mr. Crawshay-Williams’s 
devising, " This Marriage,” begins very brightly 
and promisingly with a scene in wliich a very 
modem girl helps on the pro¬ 
posal of a modern young man 
suitor and dictates to liim the 
twelve commandments that 
are to rule their married life. 

She is rather blasee and blunt 
in her talk, after the manner 
of the new generation; she 
speaks as if not expecting too 
much in the way of fidelity 
from masculine human nature; 
but we are accustomed to 
cynicism in the conversation 
of our juniors, while believing 
that in their hearts and under 
pressure ol emotion the young 
folk of to-day do not differ 
materially from their seniors. 

Mr. Crawshay-Williams’s -hero¬ 
ine, however, puts her senti¬ 
ments and precepts strictly 
into practice, when, after years 
of matrimony, she discovers 
that her husband has con¬ 
tracted an intrigue w'ith another 
woman, and in a long, long 
talk with that rival tells her 
that she is likely to be but 
one in a series of inamoratas 
to whom the husband will 
attach himself. As, after de¬ 
livering a protracted lecture to 
that sinner on men and their 
weaknesses, she proposes to 
forgive him, the rival effacing 
herself, we are to suppose that 
this young woman of the period 
contemplates sharing her man 
with other women all her 
life, and is content to accept 
the prospect so long as she can go on mothering 
liim. Looked at from that standpoint, it is not 
a very cheerful play, and, frankly, one does not 
believe in her. Philosophy is not pushed to that 
extent by the modem woman, however realistic 


in her outlook ; she is far too primitive in es.sence 
and too independent. It would be easier to for¬ 
give this complacent wife if she were not so 
didactic in her complacence. Mi.ss Cathleen Nesbitt 
does her best to lend her charm and earnestness, just 
as Miss Tallulah Bankhead endeavours to suggest 
the vulgarity behind the rival woman’s flamboyance. 


THE "POMPEIAN DAY" IN THE CELEBRATIONS OF THE SEVENTH CENTENARY OF NAPLES UNIVERSITY: 
A CHOIR IN ROMAN DRESS SINGING THE “CARMEN S^CULARE ” OF HORACE IN THE FORUM AT POMPEII, 
WITH VESUVIUS SMOULDERING IN THE BACKGROUND. 

The University of Naples celebrated the 700th anniversary of its foundation on May 3, and the 6th was “the Pompeian 
day,’’ on which interesting observances took place among the ruins oi Pompeii, practically a suburb of Naples before being 
destroyed by Vesuvius in 79 A.D. Olympic Games were held by students of various Italian Universities in the ancient 
amphitheatre, and in the Forum, at sunset, a choir composed ol hundreds ol young men and women, in ancient Roman 
costume, rang the “Carmen Saeculare *’ of Horace.—[Piio/ogra/)* by Porry-Pastoral, supplied by Professor Federico Haibherr.] 

But the story is too obviously written for the sake 
of the thesis and the speeches which expound it, 
while the husband is too weak a creature, despite 
Mr. Herbert Marshall’s handling of the part, to make 
a fight for him seem worth the trouble. Its sermons 


are the prevailing impression left by this play, and 
sermons in the theatre are wearisome. 

“THE LURE.” AT THE SAVOY. 

We have had “ crook " plays more provocative of 
terror, and more rich in the unexpected than Mr. 
James Sabben’s sample of this genre now staged 
at the Savoy. But on the 
whole, ‘‘ The Lure ” is quite 
good stuff of its sort, for with 
all the machinery of the stage 
mystery tale-—rooms in dark¬ 
ness, revolver shooting, and 
hands that seem independent 
of human frames—it possesses 
ingenuity of construction and 
it creates su55pense. The “lure” 
in question is a diamond, 
which its owner, a \ullainous 
millionaire, invites the guests 
composing his house party to 
take from him if they can; 
but the diamond soon becomes 
a .secondary consideration, the 
problem of the play really 
being, who was it killed this 
millionaire ? With an adroit¬ 
ness that can be admired, the 
author supplies every one of 
the guests wnth some motive 
for committing the murder. 
For instance, one man recog¬ 
nises the diamond as having 
belonged to his brother; a 
widow in the party has re¬ 
pulsed the host w hen he tried 
to blackmail her into accepting 
dishonourable overtures ; two 
young men in fancy dress are 
anxious to give the unpleasant 
millionaire a fright. The net 
of suspicion also stretches 
further, but it is only’ fair 
that respect should be paid 
to the management’s request 
that the secret of the play 
should not be divulged. The 
management is new, consisting of those two clever 
young actors, Mr. Martin Lew’is and Mr. Evan Thomas, 
who, with a cast including Miss Hilda Bayjey, Mr. Cecil 
Humphreys, Mr. Garry Marsh, and Mr. Jolm McNally, 
are responsible for a very effective presentation. 



The Compressed Air Carpet- 
Cleaning and Beating Co., Ltd. 

GLENTHORNE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 

•P*one : HAMAfERSAf/Tfl 6tt. 


FOSTER CLARK'S 


IT’S THE CREAMIEST CUSTARD! A 

And it’s this delightful creaminess which makes V 
it so distinctive in character. Healthful and \ 
pleasing to the palate, the children delight in it. 

Of no custard can it be more truly said, it is 

IDEAL WITH RHUBARB m’*’" 


CREAM CUSTARD 




GREEN’S 

IMPROVED LIGHT IVIOVlf C-KT 


MOWERS 


Made in two tizea, 20in. and24ia. Simple, Economical, Durable, and absolutely 

Reliab'e. We also make Heavier Type MOTOR MOWERS : 24 in. to 42 in. sizes. All these 

machines are fitted with kick starter, which eliminates the risk of personal injury from backfire. 

. - . i., : . .. Please write for List No. 51 free. 

Exhibition, April to October this year. THOS. GREEN & SON, Ltd., 

•.Stand H.S.l l. : Smithfield Ironworka, LEEDS ; and New 

Surrey Worka, Soulhwao-kSt. LONDON, S.E.1 


RAF) M Al lUP IM Frankfort O/M. GERMANY 

V n d nrl j season the WHOLE YEAR ROUND 
Radical cure of heart diseases, beginning of arterio-sclerosis, muscular and articular rheumatism, 
gout, spinal cord diseases, women's ills and nerve diseases. Modem installations, healthy and 
bracing air, magnificent park and walks in the forests. First-class concerts, 70 artists, operas, 
theatres, tennis, golf, pigeon-shooting range. A charming, agreeable and restful place to stay at. 
Jlpply for detailed information to the enquiry Office, 24, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2., or lo the management 
_ of the Thermal Eslablishment, fBad-Nauheim. _ 


Casino 

Golf { 18 -hole 
course) and 
other sports. 


a 


The” 


LUCERNE 


Excursions by 
motor-cars, 
steamers & mountain 
railways. 


Swiss Resort and its Lovely Lake. 

INFORMATION FROM THE OFFICIAL ENQUIRY OFFICE. LUCERNE. 






















For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 

MatePowder 


Sold evenywhere G*! V 2'6 &4fe. 
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D. s. MORRrs. 


Visitors to London for the British Empire 
Exhibition should not fail to call at 

VlCKERY^S, REGENT ST., W.l. 


SACKVILLE STREET 

is in the heart of 
the world’s tailoring 
centre, and No. 28 
worthily upholds its 
great reputation. 


Yet at No, 28 the 
price of a lounge 
suit, hand-made, of 
the finest cloth, is 
two guineas less than 
others charge for a 
similar production. 


Indispensable to every lady. 
Solid Gold Vanity Case and 
Mirror, with any initial in 
Diamonds, set in white 
Enamel Circle. 

Only £4 lO O 


No. G. 175 

Lovely Facetted Black Onyx and 
Crystal Earrings, Set Diamonds in 
Gold Mount, or lovely Cornelian and 
Rock Crystal ditto, per pair £S G 


D. S. MORRIS 

seeks the opportunity 
of convincing you of 
the absolute truth of 
this statement. The 


Spring and Summer 
are here, and you 
will have the attention 
of Mr. Morris himself 
Lounge Suits from 
9 Gns. 

The “CORSTAY” Figure 
Belt (registered). Recom¬ 
mended by the Medical 
Profession. Prevents rheu¬ 
matism, lumbago, and kin¬ 
dred ailments. Reduces 
the figure. Worn by Naval 
and Military men all over 
the world. PRICE 2S/- 


A very smart Cigarette Caue and most convenient to use. 

Fitted with spring bar, which automatically raises the cigarettes when case is of>ened. 
Solid Sterling Silver, finely engine turned. Best quality and finished with bevelled edges. 
4 x 32 ins. £5 15 O 44 x 31 ins. £6 6 0 

Solid Gold £24 10 0 and £29 10 0 


S^yytjj^inOnt 


1 28. Sackville Street. LoixdonW 
\rckph9tKi Regent Bst. SJ YM 


Keys to character — hats and 
hooks. By a man's choice of 
these he is surely judged. 

A Stetson Hat, like a fine book, 
is a lasting joy-'a matter of 
pride when new —a friend and 
a comfort however old. 


No. 194. 

A Perfect Garage 

ARTISTIC. COSY, DURABLE, and 


Illustrated Stetson Booklet containing list 
of Agencies will be forwarded on request. 

JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 

Offices and Showrooms (Wholesale) 

70, New Bond Street, London, W.l 


STETSON HATS 


DUNVILLE & CO., LTD.. 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast. 

LONDON OFFICES: 

239 • 241, Shaftesbary Atcduc, W.C.Z 
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OUR 

ANAGLYPH 

MASK COUPON. 

Please send me One Anaglyph 
Viewing-Mask. I enclose stamps 
[Three-halfpence, Inland; orTwo- 
pence-halfpenny, Foreign] to cover 
Postage. 

. 

JtJdTtii . 

To THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
(AatsIrpL) IS, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 



I Cuticnra Shaving Slick | 
For Fastidious Men 

The emollient medicinal proper¬ 
ties of the new freely lathering 
Cuticnra Shaving Stick permit 
shaving twice daily without irrita¬ 
tion of the sldn, leaving it softened 
and refreshed, with a youthful glow. 

BMptt.,TslctUBli.Sd.,OlBtiiiMtlf. Sd.udSt.6d. 
Sold evenrwhera. British Depot: T. MswbsiT a 
Sqm, lt d., ST, OhsrtsrhoBss 6q.. Lnden, B.0.1. 
'T Try our bow Shavinc Stick. 


REIMS GlHOTELdu LION DDR 

AND REST«UR«NT. ISO Rooms 

80 Bathrooms. 

Entirely New (1921-23) 

Two Lifts. Large Garage. 


<3Re BRITISH SCHOOL of MOTORING L™ 

X aCOVENmST PlCCADiaY CIRCUaw.L ^ 
WRire rat BOOKLET 0.0. 1^ 



Golf Bag as illustrated. 5) ins. in 
diameter, made from b^t Fawn 
Angoi.a Canvas, leather band top 
and reinforced bottom. A very 
practical and handsome ' ~ 


15 /. 


Marshall! 

SNELGROYE 

K—^ ——— PRBBNHAMS, LIMITED mmsimm 

VERB STREET AND'OXFORD STREET 

== LONDON Wl== 
NEW 

SPORTS HALL 

embodying the following sections 
(under expert supervision). 

SPORTS & GAMES, GOLF 
SCHOOL. with at least one 
well-known professional 
always in attendance. 

GUNS & AMMUNITION. 
PHOTOGRAPH Y. 
CYCLES. GRAMO¬ 
PHONES, WIRELESS. 
FISHING TACKLE. 

All goods supplied are of that 
high standard of quality with 
which this House has for so 
many years been associated, 
at lowest possible prices. 

Special Terms to Schools 
and Clubs, 

FULL SPORTS CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 

r. H. Taylor Autograph Clubs. 

All Models, 12/6 each. 

lames Braid Autograph Iron Clubs, 
All Models, 13/6 each. 

We have the largest stock of " PRO ” 

AUTOGRAPH CLUBS in Tx)ndon 
at minimum prices. 

MAXFLY. SILVER KINa BLUE RING. 

COLONEL. AND ALL POPULAR 

makes of golf BALLS IN STOCK. 


SIR HENRY LUNN, LLMlTED. 

PALATIAL HOTELS. SHORT SEA ROUlR. 

TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS HOTEL & Rail. 

O 14 days BELGIAN COAST with vUiti 

*0 O to BRUGES. ZEEBRUGGE, XU r 
PORT BATTLEFIELDS, large hutd 
return ticket. 

£13 13 grand HOTEL, BRUNNRN.Uo 

.wiv of Lucerne. 14 days and journrv. 

•PIfi 9 palace DES ALPES, MURRFV 

*10 ^ KingofthcOberland. i 4 days&]ot-', 

£|q in .MALOJA PALACE. ENGADIKF 
*vr 6000 feet above the sea. 14 dan - 
journey. Golf, Lawn T 
Fisl ■ . 

£ 1*1 1 *; ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY 
14 days, with return ticket from Londoo.’ 

Booklet on application to— 

The Secretory, 5T, Endsleigh Gardens, London, 


lis, Kali 
The I’lnest Huu 
Switzerland. 


LAUSANNE—OUCHY. 

HOTEL MEURICE 

loo rooms—30 bathrooms. 

Inclusive terms: Fr. 12 to 16 per day. 



DRYAD FURNITURE 
Comfort & Pleasantnas 

of design are alwajrs happily cofflfr 
bined in a Dryad chair, together with 
a strength and lasting quality not 
found in any other cane fumiturfc 
The label "Dryad Furniture" must h 
on every chair or it is not genuint. 
Cat. from B. Dept. Dryad Works^Lcicett^. 


LT.-COL. BIOMAR#*©* 

AIREDALES 

SpccUny trahmdagainrt 

7S.6d. Poitagei 
PuNitlurs: 

KttkuUrrt, ^ 

BaOXBOURNE, HESt*. 













































4440 — Volume 164 _ 

VHTH COLOURED nitSE»T4TI0K PUIE: UKDtR'S FAMOUS PORTRAIT Of"raE nwCE"oF WAlii 


The Illustrated 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS: BY INLAND POST. 2/2* 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 172. STRAND. LONDON. W.C. 
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T he natural mineral Waters 

at Buxton, made famous by the Romans, 
are the strongest radio - active Mineral 
Waters used for Bathing in Britain. 

T/ien’ is no better treatment for Gout, 
Rheumatism and allied complaints. 

The New NATURAL BATHS are 
second to none in Europe, and the benefit 
to sufferers to-day is therefore greater 
than ever. 

BUXTON 

Fu/i particulars concerning treatments gladly 
sent on application to "Baths Manager, Buxton. 


This All - British Razor 
makes Shaving extra easy 


THE WILKTI^SON SWORD CO., LTD,, 
53 , Pall NFall, London, .S.W.i 

Gun, Sicord & Equipment Makers. 

T. H. Randolph, Man. Director. Works ; ACTON, W.4 


Wilkinson Safety Razor Blades, Hollow- 
Ground and hand-forged from the finest steel, 
have the same power and edge retaining qualities 
of the best straight razor. Unlike the thin wafer 
type of bhade, the Wilkinson can be used again 
and again. A few quick strokes on the Automatic 
5tropper and the blade’s edge is restored to a 
perfect sharpness that makes light work of the 
toughest growth. Add to this the exclusive 
Wilkinson Roller-Guard which feeds the lather 
on to the cutting edge, and you will realize why 
the Wilkinson has been accepted by men the 
world over as the only Safety Razor worth using. 

Set with 7 Hollow-Ground Blades, each etched 
with a day of the week. Adjustable 
Shaver Frame, Automatic Stropper, A *% I 
Setting or Honing Handle, in polished lL/ I m 
oak case (as iliustrated) 

Set as above with Three Hollow- OT / 
Ground Blades. 

Also sets at 8/6 and 15/6. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


Admission i/6 
Children 9^. 


There are no extra charges few ad¬ 
mission to Dominion, ODlonial and 
Government buildings 


Open 

10 a.m. toll p.m. 


iHE British Empire Exhibition derives its absorbing interest from its intense realism. 

Stately and picturesque pavilions are constructed of materials brought from the countries they 
represent; trees and shimbs and flowers are growing around as they grow thousands of milesi 


Within these pavilions—just as one sees in the Palace of Engineering and the Palace of Industry the 
productive enterprise of the United Kingdom—are carried on the arts and crafts of all countries imder 
the British flag. 

But neither at Wembley nor in its home is the Empire always at work. When one has watched the making 
of Indian carpets by native experts, he may witness an Indian play performed by Indian actors in an 
Indian theatre, or, spellbound, gaze upon an Indian snake charmer compelling a huge cobra to do his 
bidding. 

Not only are there displayed the products of the vast agricultural and mineral resources of the Empire; 
the visitor will see for himself how they are won and treated and brought to finished perfection for 
millions to use. 
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DINNEFORD’S 

MAGNESIA. 



Jpinet 


Many Celebrated Physicians 

during the past 100 years have regularly prescribed DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 

Dr. CONQUEST, Physician to the City of London Lying-in 
Hospital, writes :— 

" I have been much pleased with Dinneford’s Magnesia ... the 
profession and the public are indebted to you for a highly valuable 
addition to our list of medicines. As an agreeable mild aperient, it 
cannot tail to supersede many now in use.” 

Eminent chemists have proved that powdered Magnesia is liable to form 
hard, insoluble lumps in the bowels. No such risk arises from the use of 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 

Absolutely Safe. Cures GOUT, RHEUMATISM, GRAVEL. 

The universal remedy for ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, HEAD¬ 
ACHE, HEARTBURN. SOUR ERUCTATIONS, BILIOUS 
AFFECTIONS. 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 

Look for the name “ DINNEFORD’S ” on bottle and label. 

Price 1/3 and 2/6 per bottle. 


“tTbe Cbarm of jflavour.” 


PURE VIRGINIA 
OVAL 

CORK TIPPED. 


20 for 1/6 

Also 50’s & lOO’s 


PARIS 

ST. LAZARE STATION 

Telegraphic Address : 

TERMINUS - PARIS 


The SUPER 


Chocolates 


MADE IN BIRMINGHAM.) 


LONDON & BIRMINGHAM. 


HOTEL TERMINUS 


BEDROOMS WITH 


OR RUNNING WATER 


ENTIRELY RENOVATED 


IN DIRECT 
CONNECTION 
WITH THE 
PLATFORMS 
OF THE 
SAINT LAZARE 
STATION 



WE 


NOT ONLY - 

MANUFACTURE 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
SANITARY POLISH 


RONUK, Ltd., Depte I.L.N. --j 

Head Office & Works : PORTSLADE, SUSSEX 
London Showroom: 16 SOUTH MOLTON ST., W.l 
Northern Depot : 285 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER 

(Write to the nearest address) 


RONUK 


Contracts carried out in all parts of the country by specially trained 
— workmen. ESTIMATES FREE. Enquirers should state 

kind of wood, etc., whether new or old, its 
condition, area, and distance 

J'WT BUT ARE ALSO 

■4 SPECIALISTS IN THE ^- 

/ iV PREPARATION & POLISHING OF 


ALL KINDS OF 


FLOORS 


“QUALITY 
AND FLAVOUR’ 


Rournyille 

See the name “CADBUF 


COCOA 


MADE UNDER 
IDEAL CONDITIONS 


CADBURY’’ on everu piece of Chocolate 


I ^ 1 /^ Holes Links. THE GRAND HOTEL 

I g M ■ I Lawn Tennis Matches, Roads THE SUVRETTA 

open for Motorcars. THE PALACE 

Enga.dinG| SWITZERLAND Leading Hotels with Garages. THE CARLTON 


GOLF Championships. 18 


THE KULM HOTELS 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


HEAD OFFICES > 

45, Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155, Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION a 
7, Chancery Lane, W.C. 9 
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■nMnHnHnHnMDHn 

nanMovnMnBDHna 

MnHDHnHnMDHnHD 


14 Locking 
Positions. 


RIGID-^ 

r^‘ l 

Call at 169, Piccadilly (facing Bond Street), or at the leading 
shop in your town, to have this simple but perfect invention 
demonstrated to you, and see the many styles and sizes at 
prices to suit all purses. 

If you cannot call send for fully illustrated List “ N * and 
name of local Agent. 

The REVELATION EXPANDING SUIT CASE 
Co., Ltd., 

169, PICCADILLY (facing Bond St.) LONDON, W.l 

'Phone: Resent 4138. 

Have a Revelation and he Proud of your Luggage 

□■□MnMnanMnananMnMnanHnBnMnanHnBnanMDBnHnMnHnMnHnMnHna 

■□MnanananBnHnMnBnanananMnanHnanHnBnananHnHnMnHnHnMDBn 

naaBnBnBnHnanBnBnBnHnHnBnBnHnBnBnBnHnBnvnHnBnMnBnBDBaH 


? HE REVELATION Expanding Suit Case 
comfortably accommodates the “something more” 
that always turns up at the last moment— 
generously extensible to take the contents of any two 
ordinary suit cases if the demand is made of it, yet 
contractible to the needs of a week-end jaunt, or 
to the most varying of in-between requirements. 

ONE case for every Cannot get out of order. 

occasion. Always ji^ fnlL 

14 Different Capacities. Styles for all; prices 
Locks at Any Size. for all. 

A Real Revelation in Travelling Comfort. 


THE 

SOLGARDINE 

BURBERRY 

Airy light, self-ventilat¬ 
ing, single texture 
weatherproof, will pro¬ 
tect the daintiest frock 
and its dainty owner from 
dust, wind, sun and rain, 
and at the same time add 
a touch of brilliant sun- 
bright colour even on a 
dour, sunless day. 

There is a fine choice 
of models designed ex¬ 
pressly for this charming 
material, with its won¬ 
derful selection of beau¬ 
tiful colourings. 

illustrated Catalogue and 
Patterns sent on request. 


BURBERRYS 



HAYMARKET 
S.WI LONDON 
Malesherbes PARIS 



BRITISH-MADE BY BRITISH LABOUR. 
Sold all over the world with a satisfaction or. 
money-back guarantee. 


Polish 

PRICES FROM 1/3 ( 4 -oz) to 12/6 (i-Gallon). 


Atk your Dealer 
to ,,show you Ike 
new model 0-Cedar 
Polish Mop wsth 
interchan geable 
dtp handle. 


Hap^ reflections 


No. 2. The Dancing Lesson. 


There’s to be a party next Saturday—Marjorie's 
birthday. She herself is to take the floor—the 
fight kind of floor too I—In a Uttle dance to the 
music of “The Spring Song," and she will recite 
her favourite piece—“I have a little shadow." 
She is forever drawing attention to her “shadow” 
in the furniture and on the floor. Of course 
by “shadow” she means “reflection.” 

Mother uses O-Cedar PoUsh, and Marjorie sees 
her reflection everywhere in the house, for every¬ 
thing is so bright and mirror-like. No dry, 
dustv, musty duUness, but a radiant, gleaming 
surface on all the furniture and on the floor. 
Mother’s way is that of countless thousands 
throughout the world—the “ O-Cedar way." 


Write for FREE Sample of O-CEDAR WAX 
Tas CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., Slough, Bucks. 


Ohe 

DRIER 

SIDE 

of 

Britain 


IS 

reached 
by the 


R eference to tlu rain- 

. fall nuip„reptvducccL 
thMr the 
L* N'E*R serves a district 
remarkable for its com¬ 
paratively low rainfall. 
Give yourself tHc best' 
cKattce ofa dt^ Holiday 
tHis year by visiting one of 
its many cHarminjresorts 

SuggeetioneyHaetrutiif 
anei describing’ nearly ~JO resort*, aw any 
L'H’E-K Offtee or from TassettgerMana^r- 
Liverpool Street Station London E.C.Z, 
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'Established 1785. 



DY APPOINTMENT BY APP01NTM3INT 


0 



The one house 
United Kingdom 
supplies exclusively 
outfitting requirer 
—all under one 


J 


Tailoring Hosiery Toilet 
Books Hats Silver Goods 

Leather Goods Boots Photography 


Gieves 

_ L- I K/l I ~r E. P_ 

Ql OLD BOND STREET, LONDON,W.l 

EDINBURGH. 118 PRINCES ST. 

PLYMOUTH. 63 GEORGE ST. 

LIVERPOOL. 14-LORD ST. 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 

Palace of Industry, H2S7 







CARRINGTON& CO.Ltd. 

Court Jewellers, 

130, Regent St., London, W.l 

FIRST SALE 


IN 150 YEARS. 

The rebuilding of their premises necessitates 
a reduction of stock, and it has therefore 
been decided to ofer the exceptionally 
choice collection of Pearl necklaces. Ropes, 
loose Pearls and other Jewels, Antique and 
Modern Silver and Electro Plate at 

A Reduction of 20 per cent off marked prices 
for cash only. 

An opportunity is thus offered of securing valu.ible Jewels, 
Silver Presentation Plate, etc., at prices never likely to recur. 
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Ask to hear these 

Columbia 
“NEW PROCESS’ 
Records 

Sir Henry J. Wood Conducting 
the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra 

\Props : Chappell Co. Ltd.) 
"PATHKTIC” .Symphony 1 In Art 
Conipli-te in Eight Parts J Album 
on Four Records 1 30/- 

Hamilton Harty Conducting 
The Symphony Orchestra 

Liiso I PARSIFAI.- Good Fri- , 


HENRY J. WOOD 

sayi “ I consider this in¬ 
strument the greatest contri¬ 
bution to the advancement of 
music since the original inven¬ 
tion of the gramophone itself.” 

Dame CLARA BUH 

says “ This invention easily 
places the Grafonola several 
years in advance of any other 
known gramophone.” 

Art Catalogue of the Netv Columbia 
Grafonola with 140 pp. Catalogs of 


CARRS 

TABLE 

■WATER 

BISCUITS 

are not the ordinary 
water biscuits. Try them 
and you will appreciate 
tbe difference.. 

C^cie/e onfy 6y 

CARR & CO. ITD 

CARLISLE 


AMBRL ROYAL 

THE. FINEST FACE POWDER MADE. 

VLOLAY 

PARIS 

Made by Parfumerie Viole.T(paris) 

29B-deslTALItNS 

- Perfumers for over a century 
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THE SPIRIT OF COAL 

OFFERS 

SERVICE TO THE EMPIRE 

IN ITS HOMES—More Comfort; Less Drudgery; More 
Leisure; True Economy of Time, Money and Health. 

IN ITS WORKSHOPS—Improved Output; Increased 
Output; Better Working Conditions for Employees. 

IN ITS CITIES—Cleaner Air; More Sunshine; More 
Beauty; Less Disease; More Energy; More Joyousness. 


T hese and other services which Gas— 
the purified Spirit of Coal—offers to all, 
can be studied in detail at the British 
Empire Gas Exhibit in the centre of the 
Palace of Industry at Wembley. 

In the Domestic Section of that Exhibit will 
be found Model Rooms of various styles and 
descriptions—Living Rooms, Kitchens, Bed 
Rooms, Nurseries and Bath Rooms, &c.— 
containing in actual operation the most 
artistic, efficient and hygienic gas appliances 
and fittings. They provide a convincing 
demonstration that modem methods of gais 
lighting and heating can be made to 
harmonise with einy scheme of decoration 
and furnishing, modem or “period,'’ costly 
or inexpensive. 

Livingpictures illustrate theadvantagec of gas 
throughoul “The Seven Ages of Woman.” 


In the Industrial Section of the Gas. Exhibit 
will be found a large variety of Crucibles, 
Furnaces, Ovens and other appliances illus¬ 
trating some of the thousand-and-one appli¬ 
cations of gas to industry, and demonstrating 
rhe fact that, in factory as in home, “If it’s 
Heat you want, it’s Gas you want.” 

Experts are in attendance to give visitors 
the best advice and latest information re¬ 
specting the most economical and efficient 
use of gas for the production of light, heat 
or power in home, workshop or office. No 
one interested in that subject—and who is 
not, in greater or less degree?—can afford 
to miss so great an opportunity. 

The Exhibit is furnished with arm-chairs, 
tables and telephones for the use of visitors, 
who will find it a convenient rendezvous and 
place of rest. Everyone should make a note: 


WHEN AT WEMBLEY BE SURE TO VISIT THE GAS EXHIBIT 

(In the centre of the Palace of Industry) 


The British Empire Gas Exhibit Committee, 30, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. I. 




fv 























; 


90LO EV£RYWHeR( 


fe) For the Theatre or Concert 


■Moisten your handker¬ 
chief with a little ‘4711* 
and inhale, it will put 
you at ease and at your 
alluring best 

Its feel is as delight¬ 
ful as its soothing 
effect. 

The little watch¬ 
shaped bottles are very 
convenient for carry¬ 
ing on the person. 


Ask /or i7ii 


(BLUE AND GOLD LABEL) 
Over 130 Years Reputaiion for 
GUARANTEED PURITY 
FULL STRENGTH and 
LASTING FRAGRANCE 


Of all Dealers 
High-class Perfut 
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Ie Piaeaforteg 

Rjr lOO^aiPS 


WHY YOUR PIANO 
SHOULD BE A 

CHAPPELL 


I ^VER since the famous 
House of Chappell was 
founded in 1811 , the 
Chappell Piano has enjoyed 
an International reputation—increas¬ 
ing each year as the skill of its crafts¬ 
men increased — handed on from 
father to son, from son to grandson. 

To-day the Chappell is acknowledged 
World - Supreme — the standard by 
which all other pianos are judged. 
Your piano should be a Chappell 
because it requires least effort to 
play ; its Touch being of a butterfly 
lightness ; because it possesses the 
most wonderful purity of Tone ; 
because of its sumptuous resonance, 
and the marvellously accurate scaling 
all along the keyboard. 

Without doubt the Chappell represents 
the highest value for money amongst 
present-day pianofortes. The prices are 
strictly moderate. Your old piano will 
be taken in part exchange or deferred 
payments will gladly be arranged. 

Write for a copy of the Beautifully Illus¬ 
trated Book, “ ^he ‘Piano in the Home.'' 


WRLD 


'SUPREME 


EXCLUSIVE AND 

Distinctive Furnishing Fabrics 

(IN GREAT VARIETY) 

For CURTAINS, LOOSE COVERS, Etc. 

(INSPECTION INVITED.) 


COMPETENT MEN SENT TO ADVISE AND TAKE ALL INSTRUCTIONS. 

BLINDS LOOSE COVERS 


BEDDING FURNITURE 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES FREE. 

HARVKY NICHOLS &c CO. LTD., KNIGHXSURIDGE, LONDON. S.W.i 
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“Zambrene” Weatherproofs offer a 
wide choice in feishionable styles 
and materials. Made in a variety 
of the latest colours and designs 
including pure wocHen “ Rusurby ” 
Tweeds and “ Saixonia ” Coatings. 
“Zambrene” Weatherproofs are 
smart and distinctive for Town 
or Country Wear. 

Free from rubber, oil or air-proof 
linings “ Zambrene ” Weatherproofs 
are absolutely hygienic. 


Weatherproofs 


UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED 
THE BEST RUBBERLESS RAINCOATS 


Supplied by leading 
tloret and oulfilten 
everywhere. 


Monufaclurers S' Proprietor!, 

B BIRNBAUM & SON. 
LTD. London, E.C.4. 

(Wholesale Only} 


(3 —toTIcaltL 

T he sun is nature’s greatest 
purifier and one of life’s 
essentials, but you cannot 
always live in the sunshine, even 
though such a life may constitute 
the perfect road to health. Yet 
the road to health is easy when 
the constitution is impaired and 
nature feels the need of a restora¬ 
tive. A glass of Wills* Salt on 
rising in the morning cools and 
purifies the blood—stimulates the 
whole digestive tract and refreshes 
and invigorates the system. For 
young and old it is health’s finest 
safeguard throughout the year. 


WILLS 

SALT 


SOLD ONLY BY 


7 

1 /- 

1/9 

Per Tin 


CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES: 

182, Regent Street, 

112-118, Edgware Road, 

15, New Bond Street, W 

OVER 100 BRANCHES 
IN LONDON AREA. 

OVER 700 BRANCHES 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO.. LTD. 
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^ J^ke 

TAMAR INDIEN 
GRILLON 

THE LAXATIVE FRUIT LOZENGE far 

CONSTIPATION 

GASTRIC & INTESTINAL TROUBLES 

3^'Rer Box of all High-Cbss Chemists 

Wholesale -67 Southwark Bridge W London SE 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


THE JLLUSTKATEU LONDON NEWS 


Twelve Monthi 


CANADA 

Twelve Months (including' Cbi 


Six Montlii 
Includi 
Three Moi 


Christmas Number 


Christmas Ni 


ELSEWHERE AHROAD 
Months (including Christmas 


Including Christmas Number. I IS IQ 

Three Months ... . 0 15 9 

Including Cliristmas Number. 0 18 1 

Subscriptions must be paid In advance, direct to tbc 
Fublisliing Ultice, 17a. Strand, in English money; by ctwiues. 
crossed "The National Provincial ana Union Bank of England. 
Limited"; or by Post Office Orders, payable at Uie East 
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Mr, & Mrs. Brown 
discuss a glass of Lager 

" As they order it in France,^' 


MADE 
IN MANY 
VARIETIES 
^ Tor LADIES. CENTS 
CHILDRENS. BOOTS & 
SHOES in AU POPUIAR SHADES 


• I I q£- sunshine alighting on her glass of Barclay’s Lager. 

“Yes,” replied Henry, “we were supposing ourselves to be sitting outside 
one of those jolly Paris cafe. Shut your eyes and hold my hand and the 
magic carpet will take us there . . . Here we are. Now take a good 
look round. Observe those bearded Frenchmen and their elegant Lidics; 
what are they drinking ? Most of them, you will notice, have ordered 
Lager. We will follow the custom of the country. Gar^oity deux 
bocks! . . . Well, how do you like it?” 

“This is certainly good,” said his wife, entering heartily into the spirit 
of the game. “ But do you remember that Barclay’s Lager we used 
to get in London ? How cool, how refreshing, and of what a wonderful 
flavour ! I declare it makes me quite thirsty to think of it.” 

For a few delicious moments, by mutual consent, they left off “ supposing,” 
while they concentrated once more on the glasses of Barclay’s London 
Lager before them. 

(To be continued) 
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Cardinal Wolsey's Privy 
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Stephenson’s Floor Polish g^ves almost 
everlasting wear to linoleum. It saves the 
labour of sciubbing, and preserves colour 
and fabric alike. Use Stephenson’s for 
every kind of flow, oak, parquet, stained 
wood, oilcloth, etc. 
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comfort and simplicity. 
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By G. K, CHESTERTON. 


T he aspect of the Wembley Exhibition that for 
me makes it most attractive is that which for 
some has seemed to make it incongruous or almost 
imp>ossible. It is the quality of patchwork; the 
juxtaposition of disjointed and diverse civilisations 
and arts and architectures. The students of that 
Oriental art that is well represented tell us that if 
a carpet contains enough colours there will be a com¬ 
bination. If it contains enough discords there will 
be a harmony. But the colours are very vivid and 
the lines very distinct. So if I am to consider the 
world I like to consider all sorts that make a world. 

If I am to survey the world from China to Peru, I 
like Peru to be very Peruvian and China to be un¬ 
mistakably Chinese. By a paradox we And that 
proximity accentuates distance, because it 
accentuates difference. Men step over seas 
and horizons from one room to another. 

If we were merely making a model of our 
own civilisation, it might be amusing in 
its way, but in quite another way. We 
might have a section of a suburb^ home 
or an exhibit of the habits of the flapper. 

It would be quite realistic to show a 
cashier in a cage, as we show a catamount 
in a cage. I should like to see a politician 
in a glass-case ; perhaps it would be going 
too far to say I should like to see him 
stufied. But all this would be a British 
Exhibition in another sense, for reasons 
rooted in the story of Britain. 

England is in one way an ideal place 
for an Exhibition. The Emglish are an 
ideal people to manage such an Exhibi¬ 
tion. The worst of it is that, when a man 
says of his own countrymen that they are 
ideal for this or that purpose, it is too often 
implied that they are ideal in the abstract. 

And that is the death of all natural things, 
and especially the death of a nation and 
a nationality. The peculiar advantages 
we have for this picturesque purpose have 
to do with certain peculiar lines of develop¬ 
ment. and even certain peculiar limita¬ 
tions. They arise from the fact that in 
the beginning, and especially at its best, 
what is called the British Empire should 
be more correctly called the English Adven¬ 
ture. It was not either for good or evil 
a thing like the Roman Empire. It was 
not a thing that appUed to all people a 
rule that was received because it was more I 
rational than anything that a barbaric I 
world had yet produced. It was the very 
boast of the English that they had no 
such rule. It was their boast that English 
law was something local and not logical. 

It was their special claim that the British 

Constitution was full of legal fictions that - 

might be called practical jokes. The case PAINTER 
for them was that they were family jokes. A COL( 
They suited our own family ; but nobody John 

was such a fool as to suppose that they a presenU' 
could be applied as they stood to the 
w'hole human family. Nobody supposed 
that it would ever come natural to a 
Chinaman to apply for the Stewardship of the Chiltem 
Hundreds in order to get out of politics. Nobody 
ever expected that a Zulu would be attracted by the 
idea of belonging to a Privy Council that never 
met or a Board of Trade that did not exist. But 
just as the English were eccentrics about their 
own laws, and eccentrics in their own life, so they 
largely tolerated the eccentric laws and eccentric lives 
in the other lands, even the lands they colonised or 
conquered. Since they began as travellers and traders, 
and did not begin as soldiers and statesmen, they 
retained a great deal of the travellers’ acceptance 
and enjoyment of alien and fantastic things. It may 
be said that they valued the larger lands in which 
they travelled as a larger arena for travellers’ tales. 
And travellers' tales are in their nature the very 
opposite of official reports. 

It is essential in these matters of striking the note 
of nationahty to get rid of the vapid and vulgar tone 


of rivalry, which is always representing one national 
function as better or worse than another. It takes 
all nations to make a world. The military and official 
type of rule has done great things for the world ; it 
has done things which Engli.sh colonisation has never 
done and could never do. But there are things that 
they could not do and we can do ; and one of them 
is to insist on a certain pleasure in variety. Now the 
essence of an exhibition is variety. The Wembley 
Exhibition will at least exhibit a most picturesque 
patchwork of the customs and creations of very 
different peoples, because those customs and creations 
have been very largely left alone. They have been 
left alone because the spirit of the Englishman abroad 
has been the spirit of a stranger and a spectator. 



PAINTER OF THE PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES PRESENTED AS 
A COLOUR PLATE IN THIS NUMBER: MR. JOHN ST. HELIER LANDER. 
Mr. John St. Heller Lander's fine portrait of the Prince of Wales in polo kit, reproduced as 
a presentation colour plate in this number, was painted specially for " 'The Illustrated London 
News,” which has presented it to the Manchester City Art Gallery. 

Camera Portrait by E. O. Hoppi. 


Because he was a stranger he was not surprised at 
finding things strange ; and he left them strange. 
Because he was a spectator he was fascinated by 
foreign things merely as a spectacle ; and is capable 
of reproducing them in an exhibition which is meant 
primarily to be a spectacle. This sf>ectacular quality 
in the trophies of English travel seems always to have 
been a character of the English. Shakespeare makes 
one of his humourists remark that, while the English 
take no notice of any living Englishman, they will 
pay any money to see & dead Indian. In the present 
case, fortunately, the Indians are not dead ; but they 
are still Indian. There has never been a serious 
attempt to make them English as Rome might have 
attempted to make them Roman. But an exhibition 
of the real successes of Rome, the successes that have 
made Rome valuable to the world, would, after all, 
have been an exhibition of things that had been 
made Roman. Rome made Roman roads in Africa, 
and could have pointed to Roman roads she had made 


in Africa. Rome made Roman camps in Scotland, 
and could have made models of Roman camps such 
as she had made in Scotland. She made great masses 
of mankind citizens of a great civilised republic; and 
she could have exhibited the citizens she had made. 
But to make an^'thing so amusing as an Exhibition 
in the modem sense it is necessary to have another 
temperament more like the temperament of the 
English ; a spirit that takes an almost irresponsible 
pleasure in the humours of humanity. That humorous 
spirit will instinctively try to exhibit the Zulu as a 
Zulu and keep the Chinaman as Chinese as possible. 
And, whatever othef disadvantages or advantages it 
may have, it will make much more possible the idea, 
the very poetical idea, of a magic city full of many 
incompatible cities and the motley civilisa¬ 
tions of mankind. 

I think it well to insist on this element 
of liberty and variety, ^d note that it 
is a national and special element, because 
in this case the truth and falsehood lie 
very near together. There are two ways 
of looking at the Wembley Exhibition, 
because there are two ways of looking 
at the British Empire. The one may yet 
be our salvation ; the other will certainly 
be our destruction. The perilous illusion 
which is sometimes called Imperialism 
consists in looking on the Empire as the 
world—a sort of imaginative world made 
in our own image. It is looking in so 
large a looking-glass that we forget that 
we are not looking out of a window. It 
has in its heart the vague idea that we 
can forget Europe and only remember* 
Empire. It is as if we claimed to have 
a sun and a solar system all to ourselves. 
The other and right way of regarding 
so remarkable an achievement is to note 
the part of it that is really remarkable— 
that is, the part of it that is really rare. 

' It is to realise that we have a particular 
faculty and function which really cannot be 
understood at all until it is compared 
with the faculties and functions of other 
great States. It is better even to regard 
the Englishman as the exception than to 
regard him as the rule, and therefore the 
ruler. There is a powerful curse in the 
Old Testament against the man who lays 
field to field that he may be alone in the 
midst of the earth. Perhaps the full burden 
of the curse is that he generally goes mad 
and imagines that he is alone in the midst 
of the earth. But as a matter of fact he 
is nothing of the sort; and his neighbours 
are only the more dangerous because they 
are out of sight; and in that sense only 

- the nearer bwause they are far away. 

TED AS That was very largely the illusion of 
lNDER. England before the war; and I confess 

reduced as when I first heard of Wembley I 

ed London feared it might be a pre-war Exhibition. 

I feared it might revert to that notion 
of our civilisation hiding itself in a circle 
of colonies like a city in a circle of 
suburbs, the one hiding the continent as the other 
hides the country. But I think it is already 
something much more valuable and valid. I think 
Wembley is a p)ost-war product, after all. I fancy 
there is something intelligent and disinterested in 
the study of the strange peoples, something larger 
and more enlightened about the plan and the archi¬ 
tecture ; something that shows that the younger 
generation may not be merely looking into a large 
mirror, but are, like the first sailors and travellers, 
looking at a larger world. 

OUR ANAGLYPHS. 

Readers who have not yet obtained a mask for view¬ 
ing in Stereoscopic Relief the Anaglyphs published 
from time to time in " The Illustrated London News," 
may do so by filling up the coupon on page 996, attd 
forwarding it with postage stamps value / J</ (Inland) 
or (Foreign), addressed to " The Illustrated 

London News " (Anaglyph), 15, Essex St., London. 
W.C.2. Please see pages 952-3 also. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES . OUR PRESENTATION PLATE. 

A limiteJ edition of the Presentation Plate of Mr. John St. Helier Lander's portrait of the Prince of Wales, which is given with this number, 
is being printed on special plate-marl^ed mounts, ready for framing. Copies are being issued at iOs. 6d. each. Orders may be given at once. 
Applications should be sent to the Publishing Department, ** Illustrated London News,’* 172. Strand. London, H'.C.2. 









The building con¬ 
tains the largest 
display of general 
engineering that 
has ever been 
gathered together 
for one exhibi¬ 
tion. . . . The 
General Engineer¬ 
ing Section, or¬ 
ganised by the 
British Engineers’ 
Association, in¬ 
cludes shipbuild¬ 
ing, marine and 
mechanical en¬ 
gineering. Over 
300 of the leading 
engineering and 
ship-building 
firms of Great 
Britain are ex¬ 
hibiting, and the 
result is the most 
ambitious effort 
yet made to show 
the . . . great key 
industries." 


ENGINEERING DISPLAY ON RECORD HOUSED IN THE LARGEST CONCRETE BUILDING IN THE WORLD : 
ENGINEERING AT WEMBLEY. WHERE OVER 300 LEADING BRITISH FIRMS ARE EXHIBITING—A SECTION 
SHOWING BUILDING MACHINERY AND A BIG GUN. 
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EQUAL TO SIX TRAFALGAR SQUARES; THE PALACE OF ENGINEERING. 

Photocxaphs bv Topical, I.B., the "Times” (Copyeioht), amd Spobt and Gsnsrau 


WEIGHING H7 TONS AND THROWING A ONE-TON SHELL (SEEN BESIDE IT): 
THE ENORMOUS 16-IllCH NAVAL GUN EXHIBITED BY MESSRS. VICKERS. 


* Kongo,’ built and armed for the Navy of Japan; the twin-screw steamship 
‘ Orana '—a splendid model—and the enormous 16-inch gun : all details of the 
exhibit of Messrs. Vickers, Ltd. Then there is the great Beardmore display, with 
H.M.S. ‘ Benbow ' (immensely popular with the crowd), and the powerful loco¬ 
motive for the L.M. and S. Railway." The whole of this great " Palace" is 
naturally a paradise for boys, always enthusiastic on the subject of engines. 


Our photographs show part of ** Avenue 8 " in the great Palace of Engineering 
at Wembley, which, as mentioned above, is the largest show of its kind ever 
brought together. Describing this particular section of it recently, a " Times ” 
writer said : " And what an astonishing display that of ‘ Avenue 8 ’ is I You go 
past the rich cream - coloured royal saloon carriage (partly seen in our centre 
photograph) built for the King of Egypt; the model of the armoured cruiser 
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'■ '^I "O make room for wandering was it, that 
1 the world was made so wide ? ” Those 
hues of Goethe’s recur not inappropriately to 
the Wanderer at Wembley, which is in itself a 
world—the world in microcosm ; and to say that is to 
state another truth—that the Exhibition is the Butish 
Empire in microcosm. The Wanderer covers a good deal 
of ground in mere physical footsteps, if he is rightly to 
see this wonderful picture of the King's Dominions 
brought to the very doors of the Mother City ; but the 
space he traverses goes far beyond any question of 
superficial acreage, for he is enabled actually to visit 
every quarter of the globe, to see the works and ways 
of even the remotest of the King’s loyal subjects, 
and in some cases to meet these people and hear their 
speech. 

It is well to begin at the be- 


A WANDERER AT WEMBLEY. 


The British 


ginning and with a clear concep- 


Government Leads what we are to see. For 

that there can be no better pre¬ 
paration than a look in at the British Government 
Building, which takes the spectator at once right to 
the root of the matter. There, from the balcony, you 
look down at the colossal illuminated map of the 
world, on which every few seconds the British Dominions 
flash out in red, proving at a glance how vast a propor¬ 
tion of the habitable globe owns allegiance to IGng 
George. Patron and most en¬ 
thusiastic well-wisher of the 
British Empire Exhibition, 
this tremendous and un¬ 
paralleled object - lesson in 
the brotherhood of mankind, 
this sure means of promoting 
the welfare of the whole 
world. Here in this build¬ 
ing is the Preface to the 
great work, written in the 
boldest characters, which he 
who runs may read. Over 
this bird's-eye view of Em¬ 
pire one is tempted to linger, 
for it has many fascinations, 
not least the busy little 
models of the Empire's ships, 
actually afloat on the waters 
of the mimic Seven Seas, 
and following every import¬ 
ant line of British ocean 
transport. 

The Naval, Military, and 
Civil. 

But it will not do to read 
the Preface all day. when 
the rest of the volume is so 
interesting. Still, before the 
visitor leaves the British 
Building he ought to see the 
Naval, Military, and Civil 
exhibits, which tell how the 
Empire was won and kept, 
and how it is defended. In 
the Admiralty Theatre he will 
see the attack on Zeebrugge 
realistically reproduced, or 
(alternatively) a historical 
pageant of the Empire’s 
ships. The arts of peace are 
no less admirably repre¬ 
sented— agriculture, medi¬ 
cine, and the working of the 

postal, telegraph, and telephone services, including the 
new wonders of wireless, in the Imperial Wireless Chain, 
and the almost human Automatic Telephone Exchange. 
There is enough here to hold one for a month, 
but that woxUd put an end to wandering of the kind 
this article is intended to describe. The idea is to 
give a brief but comprehensive guide to the Wembley 
Imperial Tour, which may be useful to those whose 
time for sight-seeing is Umited. 


displayed. Perhaps the exhibit that brings him into 
closest touch with the teeming milhons of Hindustan 
is the marvellously ingenious model of Hardwar 
railway station—a point about one hundred miles 
north-east of Delhi. This has been designed to show 
how the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Company 
handles the tremendous multitude of pilgrims it has 
to carry at the Sacred Festivals or " Melas ” lor which 
Hardwar is famous. Every twelfth year the Mela is 
of special significance, and the railway has to accom¬ 
modate seventy-five thousand pilgrims a day. Special 
trains, extra booking-offices, and special sanitary and 
commissariat arrangements are provided, and a huge 
additional staff is drafted to Hardwar. The busy 
scene is vividly set before the spectator. On the 
platforms of the model appear no less than twenty- 
five thousand miniature hgures—men, women, and 
children—arranged in picturesque groups. It is 
interesting to note that these pilgrimages are held 
at the beginning of April, when the sun has entered 
the first point of Aries—^just the very time, it will be 
remembered, when Chaucer’s pilgrims set out for 
Canterbury. The work of this beautiful model was 


whole Hindu theocracy — V.shnu, Siva. 
Krishna, down to the quaint u^ irc of the 
Elephant-headed belly-god, Gunniputty. 


,, . The next stage of our pilgrimage 
* C ^ ^ takes us at one leap thousands ot 

■ miles, although here only a few 
hundred yards — still westwards—to the Fair Dom¬ 
inion. Cimada is housed in a huge pa\dUon of the 
modified Renaissance style. ' Within this vast hall 
the fight is subdued—because so many of the illus¬ 
trations depend for their effect on the scenic art of 
the theatre. Down each side of the hall are wide 
prosceniums on which are staged typical representa¬ 
tions of Canadian scenery* or recreation combined. 
One of the most pleasing and magnificent of these 
is a prophetic view of Vancouver Harbour as it will 
appear in 1930 , when the system of grain " eleva¬ 
tors " is added to the port. Over the roofs of these 
tall buildings the spectator looks across the calm 
expanse of the harbour, represented in real water, 
upon which beautiful little models of steamers ply 
continually backwards and forwards by a hidden 
magnetic device. Across the harbour lies the growing 
city, and, above, the magnificent mountains—the 
Pacific Slope of the Rockies. In the next booth is a 
representation of Jasper Park, one of the great 
pleasure resorts. Actual 
waterfalls and tumbling cas¬ 
cades, wild game—including 
the grizzly bear, the black 
bear, and the silver fox—add 
realism to a picture of a 
sublime mountain fastness. 


Old London Bridge ^ 
and India. 


" Westwards the tide of Empire 
takes its way ” : the line will do 
well as a watchword for a W’em- 
bley wanderer. It will lead him across " Old London 
Bridge,” and will biing him ta India, housed in a 
representation of the Taj Mahal—modified. Crossing 
the Court, with its pool and fountains, he will 
enter and find himself watching carpet - weavers 
of Baluchistan, and will traverse rows of stalls 
where every form of Indian industry and art is 


FOR THE USE OF THE KING AND QUEEN: ONE OF THE ROYAL APARTMENTS IN THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT PAVILION AT WEMBLEY. 

The royal private apartments for the use of their Majesties, and other members of the Royal Family visiting Wembley, are 
on the upper floor of the British Government Pavilion, just above the portico. The rooms are beautifully furnished and 
decorated. Leading off them is a balcony from which royal visitors may watch displays of naval and other war scenes in 
the theatre.—[Photograph hy Campbell-Grmy.] 

executed by native artisans at the Lucknow works of 
the company. In the Indian section'are many other 
most interesting models, such as those showing the 
shellac and indigo industries, the great land reclama¬ 
tion scheme at Bombay Back Bay, and, in particular, 
the splendid historical illustration of the development 
of Indian transport. 

Touches of nature are not awanting as one moves 
about among our Indian vi.sitors. 'The Wanderer, 
invited to buy, and fearing that the price asked was 
beyond his purse, moved the Indian merchant to this 
fervid philosophical homily : ” All is cheap ; nothing 
is dear except the human soul, and that cannot be 
purchased.” But these interesting arcades, decorated, 
many of them, in the style of Mogul art, cannot detain 
us further at present, although one longs for untold 
wealth in order to possess the marvellous carpets of 
Samarcand, the silks of Kashmir, the brasswork of 
Benares, the exquisite enamels, the carvings in ivory 
and jade, the wonderful representations in silver of the 


The Wheat Belt—and 
Niagara. 

Next, to the Wheat Belt. 
Here the cultivated wheat 
land stretches back to the 
horizon. On the left is Fort 
William—a centre of grain 
shipment—and inland tower 
the huge ” elevators," finked 
up to the lakeside town by 
the railway. Here you must 
imagine that you are look¬ 
ing along a fine of eight 
hundred miles in length. 
Down it comes a train of 
wheat cars, which pulls up 
at the elevator in the centre 
of the picture, making three 
successive halts to bring the 
cars into fine with the spouts 
from which the grain dis¬ 
charges. As soon as the 
freight is aboard, the train' 
moves on and another takes 
its place ; the full cars run 
down to Fort William, and 
return empty by another fine 
to take up fresh supplies 
from the harvest fields. The 
booths on the opposite side 
are occupied with repre¬ 
sentations of Niagara Falls 
and a Canadian Government 
Experimental Farm. In an 
adjoining ai.sle a river scene 
gives us a group of seven¬ 
teenth - century explorers, 
Cavalier-like figures, with their love-locks and their 
feathered hats, suggestive rather of a drawing-room 
in the Parish of St. James's than of a camp in the 
vast wilderness. 


Orchard Land 
and Industry. 


The eastern end of the pavilion 
is fragrant with apples, set in 
trophies and baskets in front of 
a realistic panorama of lovely orchard lands. It is 
no small compliment to the artist that the present 
wanderer, on catching sight of the picture, exclaimed, 
“ MTiy, this must be round about St. Catherine’s.” 
and was told that he had struck the very spot. 
Other most interesting features of the pavilion are 
the smaller prosceniums above the main booths, each 
set with some typical Canadian scene, where day 
succeeds night as you watch. All these, as well as 
the prevailing decoration of the maple leaf and 
beaver, have been ingeniously carried out in Canadian 
seeds and cereals. [CoHtiuutd oh page 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 

In view of the magnitude of the great Brttiih Empire Exhibition at Wembley. " The Illustrated London News " will deal with it in future issues, section by section. This Double 

Number is designed as a general souvenir. 
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WITHOUT A SINGLE NAIL! BUILDING A SAMOAN “FALE” AT WEMBLEY. 



DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. STEVEN SPURRIER. R.O.I. 


THE FIRST TO BE ERECTED IN ENGLAND : A SAMOAN HOUSE. BUILT OF BREAD-FRUIT TREE AND COCONUT-PALM WOOD. 


BOUND WITH FIBRE, IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION 

Near the New Zealand Pavilion at Wembley visitors have been able to watch 
a very interesting demonstration of the Samoan method of house-buiiding, as 
shown in Mr. Spurrier's drawing. On the right is a section of the structure 
completed. The timber-work on the left and in the centre is not part of the 
house, but only the scaffolding required during the operations. The wood em¬ 
ployed is that of the bread-fruit tree and the coconut-palm, and some 9000 pieces 
are necessary; the thatch is of sugar - cane leaves plaited together. No nails 
whatever are used in the construction, each section being bound with coconut- 
fibre (sennit). The number of tyes needed for building such a house is no less 


AT WEMBLEY, BESIDE THE NEW ZEALAND PAVILION. 

than 42,000. It is 27 ft. high and 130 ft. in circumference. A Samoan 
“ fale tele" (/a7e= house; tefe = large) is a wonderful example of skill and 
patience. In Samoa the time taken in building varies from three to four months. 

The wood will last for 100 years, but the thatch requires renewing every seven 

years. Western Samoa, it may be recalled, was formerly a German possession, 
but was occupied by New Zealand troops on August 29, 1914, and has since 
been mandated to New Zealand by the League of Nations. The island is famous 
in literature as the home of Robert Louis Stevenson, who lived there from 1889 

until his death in 1894 .—CopyrigMUd m Uu United SMes and Canada. C.R.] 
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SUBJECTS OF THE KING 


FROM 


MANY CLIMES 


AT WEMBLEl 


PIC 



FROM THE GOLD COAST : A DUSKY 
BEAUTY OF WEST AFRICA. 


FROM WEST AFRICA: PRIMCESS BAA (STANDING) AND HER HUSBAND. KOFI KYEM, 
A GOLDSMITH, OUTSIDE THE DOOR OF THEIR HUT IN THE NATIVE VILLAGE. 


FROM INDIA : A YOUNGER TYPE THAN THE 
SUBJECT OF THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH, BUT 
WEARING A COAT OF SIMILAR PATTERN. 


FROM PALESTINE : A JEMENITE JEW, 
OF JERUSALEM, WEARING A JACKET 
OVER A LONG GOWN. 


In the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley there are represented no fewer than seventy-eight different nations, colonies, or dependencies, most 
if not all, have sent over a number of natives, either to demonstrate local industries or to fulfil other duties in connection with their exhibits, 
surprising, therefore, that there should be seen at Wembley a great variety of human types and an equally great variety of national costumes. The 
is t' unique object lesson in comparative anthropology. Probably the Tower of Babel itself could not have competed with Wembley in 
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»1CTURESQUE TYPES AT THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


' .N., L.N.A., Photoprbss, and ALnsRi. 



^_^--5;:^iATIVE MEN IN THEIR 
~ %>BES DECORATED WITH 
^ piCnHS^ATTERNS. _ 


FROM PALESTINE : A FEMININE COSTUME, WITH 
WIDE SLEEVES AND HEAVY EMBROIDERY, 
DESCRIBED AS BELONGING TO BETHLEHEM. 


FROM MALAYA; THREE MEN IN NATIVE COS- 
TUME, BESIDE A WORKING MODEL OF A TIN- 
MINE IN THE MALAY PAVIUON. 


FROM HONG-KONC : A TYPICAL YOUNG S 
CHINAMAN IN NATIONAL DRESS AT ' 
WEMBLEY, CIGARETTE IN HAND. \ 


of confusion of tongues, but the latter possesses the unifying factor of the English language, of which most of the King’s subjects, however distant or dusky, 
\a^ ^ possess more or less a working knowledge, especially, no doubt, those chosen to represent their nations at Wembley. We have selected for illustration here an 
exh)^*^ ! interesting assortment of types from many widely separated countries, to be seen in their respective pavilions, but our selection is not exhaustive. Wembley has 
DCS. become a little world in itself, and probably never before has such a cosmopolitan assemblage been gathered within a single area of the same dimensio' 
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locomotive in the world, weighing, in working order, 
290 tons. 

But the most memorable thing in the Pavilion is 
the revolving device showing the scenery at different 
points of the triangle tour through the Rockies in 
Prince Rupert, Victoria and Vancouver, up the 
canyons of the Fraser and North Thompson Wvers, 
back to Jasper and its splendid hotel. Another 
notable exhibit is that of the actual equipment of a 
Canadian National train ; nor must the huge illumin¬ 
ated maps be passed over, for they demonstrate 
various routes across the continent, and the com¬ 
pany’s express parcel service. Most charming, too, 
are the illuminated models of the company’s hotels, 
places to tempt the traveller to rest and be thankful. 

Australia, the Another two minutes, and the 

Great Island '’T*" *’f' 

Continent versed, brings the Wanderer to 
the Antipodes. Australia, land of 
wide spaces and sunny atmosphere, is admirabiv 


EXHIBITED AT WEMBLEY BY HER MAJESTY, TO RAISE FUNDS FOR CHARITABLE SCHEMES: 
THE QUEEN’S DOLL’S HOUSE—THE WEST END; WITH WALLS RAISED TO SHOW THE INTERIOR. 
The Queen’s Doll’s House, which was fully illustrated and described in our issue of February 9, is now in the Palace 
of Arts at Wembley. Her Majesty writes, in " Everybody’s Book of the Queen’s Doll’s House ” (recently published): 
*’ I hope through showing it at the British Empire Exhibition that It will be the means of raising funds for the 
many charitable schemes that I have at heart." It was designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens as a miniature reproduction 
of a twentieth-century mansion, complete to every detail. Above are seen (top floor, 1. to r.): The Princess Royal's 
room, the Queen’s sitting-room, night nursery, and nursery bath-room; (upper mezzanine)—two servants’ bed-rooms ; 
(first floor, I. to r.>—the King's wardrobe, bed-room and bath-room; (ground floor)—the library; (basement)—the 
garage with model cars, motor-cycle and lawn-mower .—[Photograph by Topical.^ 


almost untrodden wilds of 1603, when travellers 
depended upon the canoe and portage, helped by the 
pack-pony. Follows the Red River cart, and the 
so-called prairie schooner, the lumbering covered 
wagon of 1849. soon to be ousted in its turn by 
steam. It was in 1836 that the first steam train, an 
odd ramshackle concern with an engine that carried 
a tall thin funnel surmounted by a " spark-arrester ” 
not unlike a chafing-dish, amaz^ the settlers. The 
train is shown at Champlain and St. Lawrence rail¬ 
head, and the township, top-hatted and wide-skirted, 
had turned out in force to see the new wonder. 
The picture is a pleasing glimpse of old (Canada—a 
timely reminder that the Dominions have a history 
of their own. 

The next vital link in the chain is the old Grand 
Trunk train of 1852. The locomotive has advanced. 
It carries a conviction of growing power, although the 
elegance of its line is somewhat imperilled by the 
heavy smoke-stack, like an inverted cone, so long 
associated with the design of American engines. 
The cars are more commodious, and, although still 
not luxurious, progress is undeniable. This vivid 
chapter of pictorial history concludes with a magni¬ 
ficent panorama of Montreal in this present year of 
grace. Here we see the Llanadian National Rail¬ 
way’s “ 6000-type ” engine, the largest passenger 


C*niiHHtd /rtm poft 

In the adjoining courts are shown all - Canadian 
industries—timber, agricultural machinery, textiles, 
leather-work, fisheries, chemical by-products, motor¬ 
cars, cutlery, and, not least important, a great display 
of the woodman’s necessary axe. In the timber 
section possibly the most remarkable exhilnts are a 
colossal block of Douglas fir. 12 ft. by 5 ft. by 4 ft., 
and a section, i2-feet diameter, of one of the new 
wooden irrigation pipes, built barrel-wise in mitred 
staves, and hooped by some Gargantuan cooper. 

As one surveys this object-lesson in the Dominion’s 
progress and enterprise, one realises the truth of the 
Imperial poet’s lines— 

1 am the land that listens, 

I am the land that broods. 

River and Mountain and Forest, 

Crystalline water and woods. 


1 will not be won by weaklings 
Subtle and suave and mild ; 

But by men with the heart of Vikings 
And the simple faith of a child. 


The Railways 
and the 

Scenic Element. 


Another point that comes home 
most is that without her rail¬ 
ways (Canada could not have 
grown to her present stature. 
Flanking the main pavilion, like supporters to a coat 
of arms, are the pavilions of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the Canadian National Railways. 

Merely because we are following 
the sun. we take the (Canadian 
Pacific first. Here again the 
scenic element predominates, and 
once more there is a series of 
illuminated booths, illustrating 
the company’s system of land and 
sea transport from Liverpool to 
Halifax. N.S., Halifax to Van¬ 
couver, and so across the Pacific 
to Yokohama. Equally striking- 
is the scenic frieze of the Pavilion, 
the splendid work of the artists. 

Charles M. Sheldon, J. Crockhart, 

Scott and Staines. The frieze 
also shows the Canadian Pacific 
route from the United Kingdom 
to Japan. Possibly the most 
exquisite portion of the scene is 
the wonderful mountain landscape 
at Banff. Before this diorama in 
its sea portion Canadian Pacific 
liners pass and repass continually, 
and on the land sections scale- 
models of two Trans - Canada 
trains, a locomotive and eight 
coaches, run from coast to coast. 

In the Vitascope pictures on the 
ground floor, by far the most 
beautiful are those of the harbours 
of Liverpool and Vancouver. The 
lighting is a miracle of scenic art, 
and the effect is enhanced by 
the ingenious device which every 
few minutes changes day to night 
through an intermediate phase of 
rich sunset. 

The eastern 
A “Working" of the 

Map. Pavilion, on 

the ground floor, is occupied by 
a remarkable map devised by the 
realistic cartographer and elec¬ 
trical engineer. It shows, at a 
glance, automatically or by levers 
controlled by an operator, not 
only the Pacific Railway system 
in all its branches, but all the 
natural resources of Canada, to 
which the lights, as they spring 
into prominence, give a local 
habitation and a name. With 
this exhibit the Prince of Wales 
was greatly delighted, and spent 
a considerable time working the 
switches. The map might be 
called a practical encyclopaedia of 
Canada. A free cinema, lectures, 
and an exhibition of New Brunswick arts Md crafts 
extend, but do not exhaust, the int^est and instruc¬ 
tion of this remarkable building, which cannot be 
mistaken, for its outward and visible signs are the 
huge sculptures of the buffado, the moose, the bows 
of a C.P.R. liner, a grain elevator, aind the front 
of a C.P.R. locomotive, introduced into the exterior 
decoration. 

“Vovaeeur” Passing to the home of the 
Transport Md the ^“dian National Rail»a^, »e 
New ^ complete representation of 

the history of Canadian transport, 
from the time of the earliest voyageurs. Again the 
frieze, as in the Parthenon, is the important thing. 
First there is marine transport, the quaint ships 
of 1534 lying off Gaspe ; then we have Halifax in 
1821. its harbour crowded with sailing vessels; and 
then, by striking contrast, Quebec of the present 
day, with the great liners Regina and Andania in 
port, the triumph of steam and modem science. 
T^md transport is no less interesting. We see the 


symbolised by its Pavilion. The scheme of decora¬ 
tion is brilliant, characteristic of the people of the 
great Island Continent. The visitor’s first impression 
is of recreation as he sees a charming '' scenic " of 
young men and maidens enjoying surf-bathing. But 
this is a mere incidental: Australia is a land of Work. 
The first exhibit is a segmented circle, rising like a 
flat cone, and displaying every variety of Australian 
cereal. To the left, very germane to the occasion, are 
a wheat-field in harvest, a flour-mill, and a bakery. 

But bread, although the staff of life, must be 
reinforced for the sustenance of a community not 
vegetarian. Just beyond the circle of the cereals, 
stands a pavilion within a pavilion, a hermetically- 
sealed series of chambers, with wide plate-glass 
windows, behind which are displayed goodly speci¬ 
mens of frozen meat—huge carcases of oxen that 
have been sawn asunder from chine to tail by a pro¬ 
cess illustrated in a fresco surmounting the exhibit. 
Further along appear frozen carcases of sheep enough 
to furnish forth a hundred Lord Mayors’ banquets ; 
and. beyond these, poultry and flowers preserved in 
ice. Close at hand hums the refrigerating plant. 


Th. Rearing of Meat. be that the beet ox 

^ and sheep is a dead ox and 

sheep, but the meat has got to be reared before it 
can be killed, and Australian 
farming provides several fine 
exhibits. One really splendid 
scenic effort is the representation 
of cattle-droving. In front is the 
camp fire of the stock-riders, 
and further off are the larger fires 
used for the corralling of the 
cattle, a huge drove of which, 
possibly to the number of twenty- 
five thousand, is congregated in 
the middle distance. In a neigh¬ 
bouring alcove we are reminded, 
in a very practical fashion, that 
the Australian sheep is bred 
principally for its wool. Here, in 
a setting appropriately pictur¬ 
esque, is an actual inst^lation of 
the sheep-shearing machine with 
which (when the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s health regulations 
permit) sheep are shorn. Almost 
opposite is the most fascinating 
set-friece in the whole Australian 
section—a model of a sheep run, 
with the shearing - house in the 
centre. It is doubly interesting, 
in that it is a worldng model of 
a novel kind. Down a narrow 
track, from which there can be 
no deviation, an interminable line 
of sheep, each about an inch 
long, come creeping to the shear¬ 
ing-house, from which they emerge 
along another track to be plunged 
in the dipping-trough, and finally 
set free in one of the fields. The 
motion of the animals is extra¬ 
ordinarily realistic. Meanwhile, 
carts are busied taking away the 
fleeces, and in the background a 
stockman is breaking-in a buck¬ 
ing horse. Other tableaux are 
those of the apple orchard, with a 
machine for the automatic grad¬ 
ing of fruit shown in the fore¬ 
ground ; a vineyard illustrating 
the dried - fruit industry — still 
young, but full of promise ; 
cotton-growing and cotton manu¬ 
facture ; a working representa¬ 
tion of a gold-mine ; a typical 
dairy-farming landscape ; and a 
submarine scene of pearl-diving. 
At the western end of the hall is 
a gorgeous wooded landscape, in¬ 
troducing the fauna and flora of 
Australia. The opossum is a 
particularly pleasing member of 
the happy community; but the 
place of honour is occupied, as 
is fitting, by the emu and the kangaroo. That genial 
marsupial seemed to be singularly absent from the 
exhibition, the only other specimen noted being in 
terra-cotta. 

. The woollen manufactures of Aus- 
A Muufacturing tj-jia are particularly interesting. 
Country. Qjjg points is to impress 

upon people in England the fact that not in its staple 
industry alone is Australia a manufacturing country. 
To take but one example, its specimens of shoe¬ 
making are of an excellence—and, where necessary, 
of a daintiness, elegance, and finish—equal to the best 
work of the Northern Hemisphere. The wood and 
timber industry is largely represented, and the tableau 
of the bush saw-mill, with its rather primitive locomo¬ 
tive and wagons, is among the most popular exhibits. 
The finished specimens of timber-work are shown in 
every conceivable form. In the centre of the hall 
is a splendid baldachino built up from polished 
examples of every Australian wood. Every State in 
the Commonwealth contributes a room to the cabinet- 
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grain DESIGNS; A BUTTER PRINCE OF WALES: WEMBLEY CURIOSITIES. 

PHOroCRAFIM BY CAMmiX GbAY AMD StOBT AMD GKMBRAL. 



AU. FASHIONED OF COLOURED GRAIN AND SEEDS : A PICTURESQUE MODEL 
OF A CANADIAN FOREST SCENE EXHIBITED AT WEMBLET. 


SIMILARLY COMPOSED ENTIRELY OF GRAIN AND SEEDS: A MODEL 
OF A TYPICAL CANADIAN WHEATFIELD, AT THE EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


BUTTER AS A SCULPTCMI'S MEDIUM FOR ROYAL PORTRAITURE : A UNIQUE MODEL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, WITH AN ACCURATE REPLICA OF HIS RANCH 
HOUSE IN ALBERTA, MADE ENTIRELY OF CANADIAN BUTTER, AND KEPT IN CONDITION BY A SPECIAL REFRIGERATING PLANT, AT WEMBLEY. 


The ingenious method of making landscape models and other designs out of 
coloured grain and seeds is much in evidence at Wembley, especially in the 
Canadian Pavilion. Further examples to be seen there are illustrated on another 
page of this number. Still more curious and unusual is the above model of the 
Prince of Wales at his ranch in Alberta, made entirely of Canadian butter. The 
buildings are a replica of the actual ranch house. The model is the work of 
Mr. George D. Kent and Mr. Beauchamp Hawkins, sculptors to the Canadian 


Government Commission. Although a person is ordinarily supposed to remain 
only half an hour in a refrigerating chamber, they put in ten hours' work a day 
for several days in a temperature two degrees below zero. No leas than 2| tons 
of butter was used, and the model is kept in condition by a special refrigerating 
plant, worked by two mechanics, who have to study the pressure of the atmosphere 
continually. When the Prince of Wales paid an unofficial visit to this exhibit, 
he remarked jokingly that he thought his legs were too fat. 
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WAR AT WEMBLEY: GUNS ANCIENT AND MODERN; A MODEL SUBMARINE. 


ARmLERY OF TXJ-DAY: A MODEL OF A HUGE 12-INCH HOWITZER ON RAILS, 
WITH FIGURES OF THE KING AND THE PRINCE OF WALES (ON THE LEFT). 


ARTILLERY OF 70 YEARS AGO; A MODEL OF AM ACTUAL RUSSIAN LIMBER- 
GUN USED IN THE CRIMEAN WAR (SHOWN IN THE GOVERNMENT PAVIUIW). 


A TYPE OF MODERN WAR-SHIP TO WHICH THE GREAT WAR GAVE A SINISTER INTEREST : A MODEL OF 
GOVERNMENT PAVILION AT WEMBLEY, WITH THE STARBOARD SIDE REMOVED TO SHOW THE 


A BRITISH SUBMARINE (“E29”) IN THE BRITISH 
INTRICATE ARRANGEMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


SHOWING THE HAMMOCK AGAIN, AN OFFICER AT HIS TABLE, TORPEDOES, 
LADDER TO CONNING-TOWER: AMIDSHIPS IN THE MODEL SUBMARINE. 



w' ^ 




The arts of war as well as those of peace are fully represented at Wembley. 
The above photographs show exhibits in the British Government Pavilion, which 
is designed to demonstrate the activities of the home administration and of the 
Services in the maintenance and defence of the Empire. The first two illus¬ 
trations indicate the evolution of artillery during the past seventy years since 
the Crimean War of 18S4. Actual big guns are to be seen in the Palace of 


Engineering, such as the 16-inch naval gun illustrated on another page. Of all 
the wonders of modern naval warfare, the submarine is perhaps the most fas¬ 
cinating to the general public, owing to memories of the havoc wrought by 
German U-boats in the Great War, and to the great subsequent development of 
these craft and their potential effect in the future. From the detailed model of 
" E 29 ” at Wembley, visitors can be initiated into many of their mysteries. 
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WITH SHIPS MOVING ALONG EMPIRE ROUTES: THE WORLD IN CONTOUR. 


Photockaths bv Camtbbu. Gbay abd thb “ Tiiuu ” (Cofybicbt). 





SHOWING PART 
OF THE 
CONTOUR MAP 
OF THE WORLD. 
WITH MOVINO 
SHIPS, AND 
COATS OF ARMS 
OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, THE 

dominions, and 

COLONIES ; THE 
COURT OF 
HONOUR » THE 
BRITISH GOVERN- 
KENT PAVlUmi 
at WEMBLEY. 


WITH UTTLE 
MODELS OF 
BRITISH SHIPS 
IN MOTION ALONG 
THE PRINCIPAL 
TRADE ROUTES ; 
THE EASTERN 
HALF OF THE 
WORLD CONTOUR 
MAP, ON WHICH 
THE BRITISH 
^ EMPIRE 
AT DIFFERENT 
PERIODS 

IS ILLUMINATED 
FROM BELOW , 
IN RED. j 




A dramatic leason in Empire geography is afforded by the large-scale contour 
map of the world, in a well on the lower floor of the Court of Honour in the 
British Government Pavilion at Wembley. Little modeb of British ships are seen 
moving along the principal trade routes, and the development of the Empire is 
shown by a device which every few seconds throws up in red British possessions 
at different periods. The board in a square framework is used to announce what 
the next illumination will indicate. The dimensions of the map may be judged from 


the fact that Africa is over six feet long. Our photographs show only the eastern 
half of the map, including Europe, Africa, Asia and Australia; the western half, 
of course, contains the American continent and shows the trade routes of the 
Atlantic. The coats of arms seen on the wall in the upper photograph are, from 
left to right, those of Canada, Great Britain, Australia, South Africa, British 
Honduras, the Leeward Islands. Gibraltar, and Sierra Leone. On the upper floor 
may be seen the entrance to the Post OfAoe exhibit. 
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WALKING ABOUT THE WORLD AT WEMBLEY; ON THE GRAND TOUR. 

Photockaphs bv Campbell Gbay and the ” Times ” (Copyeicht). 



MONSTER" BUILOWG OF THE EXHIBITION: PART OF THE HUGE PALACE 
OP ENGINEERING, WHOSE GLASS ROOF IS 900 FT. LONG. 


SHOWING THE SECTIONS (FROM RIGHT TO LEFT) OF LABUAN, MALACCA, 
AMD SINGAPORE: THE DOMED AND TOWERED PAVIUON OF MALAYA. 


At Wembley one may walk about the world and pass in a few minutes from 

continent to continent. In all these photofraphs may be seen typical crowds 

of Londoners and other visitors thus engaged in such a grand tour of the Empire 
as has never before been possible. The Palace of Engineering, as mentioned 
eisewhere, is the largest building in the Exhibition, and the largest concrete 
structure in the world. Next in size, at Wembley, is the Palace of Industry, 

which houses the chief industries of the United Kingdom that do not come under 


the head of engineering. These two represent the great commercial activities 
of the home land. The Palace of Arts contains a splendid loan collection of 
Old Masters. lent by the King and other owners of famous paintings, besides a 
Modern Loan Collection both of pictures and sculpture by artists of British birth, 
and specimens of many other arts, including furniture and decoration, pottery, 
theatrical and ecclesiastical art, and jewellery. There also is to be found the 
Queen's Dolls’ House. 
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the picturesque side of WEMBLEY: AN EXHIBITION STUDY. 

Pbotocs«aphic SiOTY BY BumAM Pabk. By Coottoy of Caftam Rattray, in Cmamsr or th* West Africah Nativr Comfounds. 



IN BRITISH UNIFORM AS WORN IN THE GOLD COAST: A PICTURESQUE SOLDIER OF THE KING FROM WEST AFRICA, 
OUTSIDE A TIOUSE IN THE NATIVE VILLAGE AT WEMBLEY. 

Within the slit-pieroed red walls of West Africa, at Wembley—^walls repro- | Building simulates one of the structures common to the compound of a notable 

ducing those of Zaria City, in Nigeria, which were designed to frustrate slave- Emir. The Gold Coast Pavilion is akin to the castles which the Dutch, Portu- 

raiders—are represented Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and Sierra Leone ; with com- guese, and Danes built along the shores. Sierra Leone is housed in a “ Barri," 

mercial buildings, and with an African Village occupied by various West or place of " palavers,” and Government business transacted by officials on 

African natives, including Fantis. Yonibas, Mendis, and Hausas. The Nigerian j tour. Probably some important palavers will take place at Werabiey. 
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Centini^/nm fagt 03d. J 

making exhilnt, which proves that the inlayer’s art 
has attained a high state of perfection. In these 
rooms panelling and floor parqueterie also hold an 
important place. 

This description began with a huge circle illiis* 
trating the materials for bread. It may not be in¬ 
appropriate to end with another huge circle, this time 
in three dimensions, formed of the natural complement 
to bread. It is the biggest of the dairy-farming 
products exhibited. One-and-a-half tons is the weight 
of the gigantic Australian cheese. 


Malaya: 

An Arabesque. 


New Zealand, 
Guarded by the 
Moa. 


The extreme western boundary of 
the Exhibition, so far as main 
pavilions go, is occupied by our 
other antipodeal Dominion, New 
Zealand. Bas-reliefs on the exterior frieze remind the 
visitor of the staple New Zealand industries, and the 
most striking object in the vestibule is a statue of 
a sheep-shearer. At the further end are two crea¬ 
tures so singular that they compel immediate at¬ 
tention. They are very rare birds indeed—birds 
that are no more, and, in fact, these particular 
examples never were birds, for they are necessarily 
artificial reproductions of the giant prehistoric Moa. 
In the alcove is a fine figure of a woodman, with 
many magnificent specimens of New Zealand timber. 
On the left is a wonderful and rather puzzling col¬ 
lection of jaws and ivory tusks. Thereby hangs a 
tale, for th^’are the jaws of the New Zealand pig, 
descendants of those introduced by Captain Cook. 
The pigs are known famiharly as “ (^ptain Cookers,** 
and are much prized fur the sport, the good eating, 
and the fine ivory they provide. The landscapes on 
the frieze of the central hall are well worth detailed 
examination for the fine idea they give of New Zealand 
scenery—Alpine, volcanic, and sometimes strikingly 
suggestive of the Norwegian fjord. One snow-clad 
mountain resem¬ 
bles Fujiyama. 


The Pavilion is a poem in arab¬ 
esque, and reproduces the archi¬ 
tecture used for the last thirty 
years or so for Malayan public buildings. There is a 
courtyard with palms and colonnades, where tired 
wanderers will be glad to sit down awhile, enjoying 
the shade, the coolness of the central pool, and the 
general restfulness of the place even amid the busy 
scene of the Exhibition ground. 

Within doors one can study the nibber industry 
in every detail from tree to finished product. The 
clever models of tin-mining, past and present, are a 
rival attraction. The old Chinese ntine is the most 
fascinating miniature piece of realism inraginable, 
especially the coolies working the treadmill pump. 
The modem mining methods, also shown in a working 
model, are equally interesting. But what brings the 
immemorial patience of the Eastern craftsman (or 
craftswoman) most forcibly before the Western spec¬ 
tator is the demonstration of native silk-weaving. It 
seems so slow to an age of mechanical power, but it 
is not the less impressive. In fact, it is entirely 
poetical. The dusky lady sits at her loom, like a 
Penelope of the Orient (only she does not seem to 
undo at night what she has woven during the day) 
and beneath her hands grows, thread by thread, a 
web of broad orange and blue stripes. The warp is 
controlled by two foot-bars, and the shuttle is thrown, 
of course, by hand, as the threads of the warp are 
opened to give the woof a passage. 

It is not well to miss the scenic models, with their 
exquisite reproductions of Malayan landscape. This 
is the peep-show carried to its most artistic develop¬ 
ment, and the exhibit loses nothing that it is relatively 
on a miniature scale. Tropical sunset effects in the 
forest and mountain regions, morning mists and moon¬ 
lit rivers in " the land of evergreen," are brought so 
vividly before the most stay-at-home Briton that even 



New Zealand 
Industries and 

Antiquities. 

In the New Zea¬ 
land Pavilion the 
** return to our 
muttons ** is in¬ 
evitable. Here 
again frozen car¬ 
cases of sheep are 
shown in the re¬ 
frigerating cases, 
and they revolve 
as if on a roast¬ 
ing-jack, although 
the meat is far 
e n*o ugh from 
roasting I From 
flesh to fleece the 
transition is made 
when the spec¬ 
tator encounters 
the huge cataract 
of wool of every 
kind, and th^ 
striking exhibit 
leads by natural 
sequence to wool- 
manufacture in 
all its branches. 

Other manu¬ 
factures and in¬ 
dustries of New Zealand here represented include 
leather, minerals and gums, soaps and candles, and 
musical instruments. The cinema is called in as 
an aid to the full illustration of New Zealand life in 
every phase. 

Nor are the antiquities of the Dominion forgotten. 
Maori curios find a prominent place, but the most 
remarkable of these will not be found inside the 
pavilion. This is the ancient native house, the famous 
" Mata-atua," which stands to the left of the main 
building. The house, which had lain dismembered for 
fifty years in the crypts of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington, has now been put 
together again for exhibition. Its beams and poles 
are marvellous examples of Maori wood - carving— 
devices of the human figure and curious scroll-work, all 
executed without metal tools. Some of the carvings 
go back as far as the fourteenth century. The mystery 
of this relic is heightened by the warning—" Please 
do not cross the threshold.'* But even from the 
outside this is an exhibit before which every Wanderer 
in Wembley will linger as long as he possibly can, 
for it is one of the most wonderful things in the whole 
Exhibition. 

Although New Zealand at Wembley has its in¬ 
dividual and its unfamiliar features, somehow it 
does not seem unhomelike, lor its people are so 
close aldn to ourselves, particularly to those in 
the northern part of these islands. But the house 
next door btings us at once into touch with a 
part of the Empire where everything is different. 
In no exhibit, perhaps, is the spirit of the Orient 
so insistent as in the Pavilion illustrating Malaya. 
It is e-iiue, unusual, and pleasing as any- 

thit is to offer. 


THE TYPEr OF SHIP IN WHICH EARLY NAVIGATORS VISITED THE SHIP IN WHICH CAPTAIN COOK REACHED AUSTRALIA 

AUSTRALIA: A MODEL IN THE AUSTRALIAN PAVILION AT IN 1769: A SILVER MODEL OF THE “ENDEAVOUR" IN 

WEMBLEY. THE AUSTRALIAN PAVILION. 

These models were made by Captain John Robins, Naval Representative for Australia in London. Describing them, he writes: “The model of the 
‘ Endeavour,' made to illustrate the rig of Captain Cook’s ship, is absolutely accurate, and has been made from official documents. The design is original. 
1 have depicted the ship on a globe illustrating land of Australia and the South Polar regions, which Captain Cook explored, and standing on a compass 
card. The globe and compass cards are part of Captain Cook’s coat-of-arm. A map of the countries which he visited, dated 1505, is taken from a small 
silver globe found on top of an old clock at Cracow, in Poland, about IfiW. The latitude and longitude are fairly correct, and it evidently depicts Australia 
as known somewhere about that period (1506). The other model illustrates a ship of Columbus' time—1490-1500—the type which must have made this original 
chart (globe). The model is intended to show the kind of shjp in which early navigators evidently visited Australia ."—IPkotographs by Sport and GeitenU.] 

he will be tempted to bestir himself and resolve to 
visit this charming outpost of Empire. 

The Arts and Crafts section is worth detailed con¬ 
sideration, although the experts warn us that the 
Malayan Art is not original, except in the more 
primitive industries such as mat-work. In weapons, 
textiles, and silver-work the influence of India and 
Java is everywhere apparent. Lace and embroidery 
are borrowed from the Portuguese. But the native 
industries are capable of revival ; they are of suffi¬ 
cient intrinsic merit to be well worth saving, and to 
this end European enterprise is now directed. 


Singapore : 
Its Docks and 
Harbour. 


One exhibit is of special import¬ 
ance in the light of recent polit¬ 
ical events — this is the large 
model of Singapore docks and 
harbour. At this home-bom Britons will look with 
curious interest; but the model will be even more 
vitally suggestive to our Australian visitors, for the 
future of Singapore has for them an overwhelming 
significance in the question of Imperial Defence. The 
point need not be laboured. It is well that Singapore 
should be brought thus vividly under the eyes of the 
whefle Empire, to the safety of which it means so 
much, provided that its possibilites are recognised and 
the right action taken, even at the eleventh hour. 


The “ Landscape ** ^ end of 

Exhibition. Wembley has now given us its 
utmost. . But the Empire has still 
a great deal to offer if we retrace our steps to the 
eastern end of the grounds, where the East and 
South (speaking of the actual and not the microcos- 
mic Empire) have endless wonderful things to show. 
Wandering eastward, then, by way of the lake, we 
can note at leisure on our right the long fa9ades of the 
Oimmonwealth and Dominion pavilions already ex¬ 
plored. Their architectural effect is heightened in these 
late spring days by the light screen of leafage just 
breaking out upon the trees. As a landscape, the 
Exhibition will possibly know no more beautiful 
moment than that which just preceded the full burst 
of summer foliage. 

_ . u On the way the more strictly 

Concermng Home departments claim a word 

Departments. although our chief business is with 
Britain Overseas. Here on the left is the Palace of 
Art. next to it the Palace of Industry, and so on to the 
gorgeous Palace of Engineering. These noble houses, 
homes of applied art and science, remind one that they 
show in life-size detail something to which the Govern¬ 
ment Palace provided a comprehensive key. Just as 
its great world map prepares one for the more minutely 
intelligent survey of the hfe and work of the Empire 
Overseas, so another map showing the British Islands 
prepares one for the greater exhibits of Art and 
Science applied to Industry and Engineering. This 
illuminated map shows successively the localities of the 
different home industries. An ingenious electrical 
device lights up the windows of miniature factories 
north and south and east and west all over the United 
Kingdom, while the name of the industry concerned 
is shown at the same time on a screen. To watch the 
whole cycle of information is actually to see how the 
kingdom's work is distributed throughout the king¬ 
dom. To visit 
the great Palaces 
of Industry and 
Engineering is to 
see the actual 
products in being 
of our Industrial 
Areas. 

*‘Tinkly Temple 
BeUs.*’ 

If you are not 
afraid of being 
detained all night 
by the multi- 
{flicity of won¬ 
ders, and so miss¬ 
ing the rest of 
our Overseas tour, 
you might go in¬ 
doors and walk 
the spacious aisles 
of these amazing 
buildings. It will 
be difficult not to 
linger, and if you 
distrust your re¬ 
solution, keep to 
the open, and 
with the dome of 
the India Pavilion 
for guide, bear 
down on that 
landmark and 
hold to the right. 

No doubt the weird drumming of the Tibetan Dancers 
will lure you into that side show, but, when you 
come out, something will certainly remind yon of 
Kipling's ** Mandalay,'* for your ears will be pleasantly 
saluted by " the tinkly temple bells " of the Burm^ 
Pavilion. Look well at the exquisite wood-carving 
of this beautiful house before you tackle the Oriental 
wonders within. Adjoining is the Burmese Theatre, 
a place so attractive to Western curiosity that the 
constable on duty at the door has hard work to 
regulate the crowds flocking to this free show, 
native music has greater chance of appreciation 
now than it had before the jazz era, but the musicians 
make occasional concessions to the Heart of the Em¬ 
pire. Towards the end they play, with great spirit, 
“ The British Grenadiers,** and the National Anthem. 



* Real Chinese.'* 


Sarawak ; and 
OU. 


Sarawak, next door to Malaya, is 
relatively a small pavilion, but 
full of interest. Here the oil in¬ 
dustry claims an important place, and in that section 
there is a striking model of the method of loading 
an oil-tanker by submarine pipe. 


The Exhibition is not so rich as 
some of its predecessors in trans¬ 
ferences to Great Britain of actual examples of the 
life of sister countries ; but this most interesting means 
of education has not been neglected in the case of 
Hong Kong. Here one may walk in a real Chinese street 
among real Chinamen carrying on their usual business 
in the usual way. 'There is no " fake " about Hong 
Kong at Wembley. Every detail was made in the 
Cx>lony and shipped to England. The result is most 
picturesque and attractive—a real view of the real 
China that salutes the British flag. The street is a 
^at show, but perhaps the most popular accessory 
is the real Chinese restaurant, presided over by a 
former chef of the Imperial Palace at Peking. “Hw* 
artist will provide you with dainties made according 
to secret recipes formerly used only in the Emperors 
kitchen. His bill of fare includes bird’s-nest soup, 

{Continued oh fa£r fif*’ 
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BEFORE WEMBLEY VISITORS: SHEEP - SHEARING BY MACHINERY. 

DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. A. FORESTIER. 


Itis** 


LOSING HIS WOOL FOR THE BENEFIT OF A GREAT AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY WHICH PRODUCED 663,000,000 LB. IN ONE YEAR : 


fjjj* ^ SHEEP BEING SHEARED BY MEANS OF THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, IN THE AUSTRALIAN PAVILION AT WEMBLEY. 

Aiwtr^lan Pavilion in the British Empire Exhibition has many things to and thence to the shearing-shed. Some idea of the magnitude of the Australian 
^ ffcat interest to the farmer and stock-breeder, among them wool trade may be gathered from the fact that in a single year (1920) Australia 

Islcst type of implements and agricultural machinery. As possessed 77,800,000 sheep and produced 663,000,000 lb. of wool. For oth 

rawing shows, a demonstration is given of an expeditious method of parts of the Empire the figures were, in the same year : New Zealand, 23,9?" 
aneep-shearing by means of apparatus rather suggestive of a barber’s shop. On sheep—174,000,000 lb. of wool; South Africa, 24,790,000 sheep—175,000,0 

another page we illustrate a working model of an Australian sheep station as a of wool: the United Kingdom, 24,400,000 sheep—104,000,000 lb. of wool. 

! J w oe, s owing the flock being shepherded from the pens to the dipping - trough figures are e\oq\ient.—[Drawing ( opyri^iud in the U»it^ St4Uet atU CmnmU. C.R.] 
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SEEKING REAL DIAMONDS; ASHANTI WEAVING; BURMESE MUSIC. 

PaoTOCBArtu by Ksysionb Vbw Ca, Srati and Gbiibbai, 13., G.P.U., and L.N.A. 



DIAM0ND.M1NERS AT WORK U THE WEST AFRICAN SECTION AT WEMBLEY 
WASHING AND SIFTING SOU. THAT CONTAINS REAL STONES. 


DIAMOND.MINERS FROM BRITISH GUIANA AT WORK AT WEMBLEY: A SIMILAR 
PROCESS UNDER ACTUAL CONDITHHIS. 


SQUATTOfC INSIDE HIS INSTRUMENT : A BURMESE MUSICIAN PLAYING A KYIGWAING 
IN THE BURMESE THEATRE. 


AN ASHANTI WEAVER AT WORK: AN UfTERESTING EXHIBIT OF NATIVE 
INDUSTRY FROM THE GOLD COAST. 


A NATIVE OF NVASALAND WITHOUT EUROPEAN TOOLS 
OR WSTRtXrniNf: A CURIOSITY U BICYCLES. 










J 





Many varieties of native arts and crafts, from different parts of the world, are African Pavilion, the official “ Guide *' says: “ The working model of a dlamond- 

to be seen in operation at Wembley. One of the most interesting is the process washing plant, and the expert demonstration of diamond-cutting and polishing, is j 

of diamond-mining, as carried on both in Africa and in British Guiana. It is an interesting feature." Of the British Guiana exhibit we read: " Inside the | 

shown, in each case, under actual conditions, with soil brought specially from the building (is) a full working model of an alluvial gold and diamond pit operated ' 

country n. and is all the more interesting on that account from the fact by native workmen." The Burmese Theatre, which is free to visitors and much I 

that -rations, real diamonds may be discovered. Describing the South patronised, is described in our article, **A Wanderer at Wembley." ^ 
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THE PICTURESQUE SIDE OF WEMBLEY; AN EXHIBITION STUDY. 

Photografhic Study by Bbrtjiam Park, Taken Spboally for “Tmb Illustratrd London News/* 





MAN MADE BEAUTIES OP NATURE IN THE EXHIBITION GROUNDS: A DELIGHTFUL LAKE SIDE ROCKERY, 
WITH THE AUSTRALIAN PAVILION IN THE BACKGROUND. 






'iiuu4jL.J 
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FROM LONDON TO HONG-KONG, VIA MALTA, EAST AND WEST 


Photographs by Campbell Ciay, 


pavilion. 


Old London Bridge, which was replaced by the present one In 1831, had houses on each side and fortified gates at each end. During building op«i»^® 

the north end in 1922 one of the old arches was found, and was re-erected at Wembley.-The East African building, an Arab replica, contains '^*^****^^^p 

devoted to the special exhibiu of the Sudan, Zanzibar, Nyasaland, the Seychelles, Tanganyika, Kenya. Uganda, and Mauritius.-The Hong- Kong 

repro ' a typical Chinese street, and in the main building is a restaurant where birds'-nest soup, shark’s fins, and other Chinese fare is served- 
h' Engineering contains the largest display of general engineering ever assembled for any one exhibition.-The British Government Pavillo** 
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AFRICA, AND SARAWAK; DIVERSITIES OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Photopress, C.N., and G.P.U. 



“ THE LARGEST CONCRETE BUiLDlNG IK THE WORLD, SIX-AMD-A-HALF TIMES 1 

AS BIG AS TRAFALGAR SQUARE '• ; THE PALACE OF ENGINEERUIG. i 


^ portico columns 32 ft. high and six guardian lions much larger than those of the Nelson Monument. Inside are the Royal Apartments and exhibits of the 

various home departments and the Services, including the water stage for naval displays.-The Malta Pavilion has three sections, one representing the Island 

^ in antiquity, the second as it was under the Knights of St. John, and the third, modern Malta.-Sarawak, associated with the fame of Rajah Brooke, has a 

^ Pavilion whose entrance tower is a copy, on a small scale, of the entrance to the Rajah's Palace, called the Astana.-The African Village, in the Walled 

City of West Africa, reproduces the exact conditions under which the natives live. 
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CONTRASTS IN ARCHITECTURE ; SOUTH AFRICA AND THE GOLD COAST. 

PHOTocKAras BY Cambbell Gkay, AMD Kmystomb Vibw Co. 


BUILT IN OLD DUTCH STYLE, WITH WHITE WALLS, RED ROOF, AND GABLES OVER THE ENTRANCES, STOEP, AND LOGGIA: 
THE PICTURESQUE PAVILION OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA AT WEMBLEY. 


DESIGNED OH THE LINES OF ONE OF THE FAMOUS CASTLES BUILT BY THE DANES, DUTCH, AND PORTUGUESE ALONG THE SHORES OF WEST AFRICA: 

THE GOLD COAST PAVIUON AT WEMBLEY. 


Th« South African Pavilion in the British Empire Exhibition is an example of 
the picturesque old Dutch style of architecture. The white walls, red roof, and 
distinct!v '^les over the entrances, the stoep, and the loggia are characteristic 
of t' It presents a striking contrast to the Gold Coast Pavilion, 

w) al description states, ** is designed on the lines of one of the 


famous castles built by the Danes, Dutch, and Portuguese, which are found >11 
along the shores of the colony. The doors of the Pavilion (illustrated on another 
page) were carved by Africans at the Technical School at Accra (the capital). 
The great gate between the Pavilion and the Cinema was also constructed in 
Africa, of native wood, by Africans.'* 










































PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

The Prince of Wales has taken an active personal interest in the British Empire Exhibition I (given in black and white in our issue of Feb. lb> was painted for us b M 

ever sinre its inception. In 19 Id he agreed to act as President of the General Committee, Lander, and was exhibited last year at the Paris Salon where ’t ^ St. Helier 

and after his return from his Eastern tours, during which he kept in touC. with its ] It has since been presented by » The Illustrated London News ' to’the^ hinterest. 












THE PRESIDENT OF THE WOMEN’S SECTION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION AT WEMBLEY: H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of York, daughter-in-law of the King and Queen, is playing a very important part in the ceremonial and social life of the 
country, and her grace and charm have won her the universal love and admiration of his Majesty's subjects. Her Royal Highness is the 
President of the Women's Section of the great Exhibition at Wembley; while her royal brother-in-law, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, is the 

President of the whole organisation. 

THB Picture bv John St. Helier Lanoer 


Rei'riduced from 
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Nigeria—and 
Native 
Compounds. 


information the Wanderer in Wembley can find out. 
if he gets into conversation with those in charge. 
Take, for instance, the Gold Coast educational exhibit 
showing the work of the Government Schools. The 
Director had the happy inspiration to send over 
bound volumes of elementary copy-books and exer¬ 
cise-books, in which the good writing and accurate 
spelling of even " Standard II. ” would put many 
British schoolboys to shame. There was something 
very delightful in a careful exercise in which a Gold 
Coast boy (under twelve) had w'ritten in English the 
story of Jason and the Golden Fleece. The writing 
was like copper-plate, and there Wcis, at most, only 
one error in the work. Boy Scouts will be hugely 
interested in the Gold Coast signal-drums, the wire¬ 
less telegraphy of the Dark Continent. For the 
Scouts’ benefit. Sir Robert Tladen Powell is to give 
a demonstration of the way in which news is trans¬ 
mitted by these drums for incredible distances at 
incredible speed. 

In another part of the enclosure 
is the Nigerian section, equally 
engrossing. But perhaps the 
most attractive feature of the 
West African enclosure is not an exhibit at all. It 
is the native village, the Sierra Leone and Ashanti 
compounds. Tins is closed to all but specially 
privileged visitors, as the natives naturally do not 
care to have their domestic life made a gazing-stock. 
The straw-thatched quarters are delightfully w'ell- 
appointed and made most comfortable, with special 
heating arrangements. There is constant medical 
supervision. Military discipline prevails, and British 
officers are in command. The dusky warriors in 
presence of their superiors come up to the salute 
with a click and smartness that would do credit to 
the Guards. In the Ashanti compound one notes a 
happy piece of humour. The administrative office, 
a hut like the rest, has been marked " No. lo,” in 
allusion to Downing Street. Here also occurs a 
curious piece of native ritual. In the centre of the 
compound stands a wiiite-washed pole, and on the 
top of it, between forked branches lopped short, 
rests a vessel containing food—an offering to the 
Sky-God. On arrival, it was the natives’ first care 
to set up this votive symbol. It is really a prayer 
for rain, not altogether necessary in England. But 
ctslum non animum mutant holds good for the West 
Africans, as for the rest of mankind. 


The Soudan— 
Its Market. 


It is difficult to leave the red 
w’alls, but Africa is a wide w-orld, 
and from the West of the Con¬ 
tinent we cross the road and find ourselves in the 
East. Here the w^alls and tow'ers of the enclosure 
are appropriately of that blazing w'hiteness one 
associates with the sunlit buildings in a Sudanese 
landscape. You are w’elcomed by a huge stuffed 
elephant and a noble lion, and every other accessory 
suggests the vast territory now under review. The 
" scenics ” are particularly pleasing in their atmosphere 
—dazzling blue skies and the golden glow of sunshine. 


f .. Witlun the walls of the West 
^ _ African enclosure, the most 

’ elaborate exhibit is that of the 
Gold Coast, which will be found in a pillared hall 
wuth many bays. A week would not be sufficient 
to get a thorough knowledge of all the wonderful 
things here displayed. Here is shown the develop¬ 
ment of the Gold Coast cocoa industry, from the 
bean to the finest finished preparations for the table. 
The red and yellow piods are worked into a pleasing 
decorative scheme on the stall of a British manu¬ 
facturer w'hose name is practically synonymous with 
this product. The finished article we know. To 
our home-keeping wits the e.xhib;tion of the raw 
material is infinitely more interesting and instructive. 
Step aside into a neighboudng alcove, which has for 
background a panorama of the port of Accra. Near 
at hand are piled open sacks filled with every dcUcious 
variety of the cocoa-bean known to Gold Coast 


REPRESENTING BRITAIN’S OLDEST COLONY: THE NEWFOUNDLAND PAVILION AT WEMBLEY, BUILT AND 
DECORATED ENTIRELY WITH NATIVE WOODS. 

Photograph by Campbell Gray. 


person, whose barbaric magnificence suggests a great 
man, but really he is just an ordinary countryman. 
His black-and-white turban is a masterpiece of 
drapery. Every fold has a special significance, and 
the head-dress was adjusted by one of our Gold Coast 
visitors, a native soldier who is an expert in this 
art. There is no end to the details of special 


Here are the gum-market, the new barrage at Sennar, 
and a most e.xquisite distant view of Port Sudan, with 
a group of picturesque Fuzzy-Wuzzies in the rocky 
foreground. But the thing to look at and ponder is 
less spectacular—the typical Sudanese native shop. 
Here again there is an Imperial propagandist purpose, 
not to be neglected. On the stall, we are informed 
[CoritiKutd cn page 02. 


ContmueJ from page 

shark’s fin, and eggs (imagine it) a thousand years 
old, and yet, wonder of wonders ! not qualified for 
use at Parliamentary’^ elections. 

Models of Hong Kong, specimens of all the Colony's 
arts and industries, as well as the restaurant and 
realistic street with its gorgeous signs, put the 


commerce. Between one of these bags and the huge 
picture forming their background there is a useful 
connection, an important piece of commercial propa¬ 
ganda, a plea, in fact, for the improvement of Accra 
harbour. We see that the ocean steamers are forced 
at present to lie well out in the sunlit bay, waiting 


WITH NIKAU PALMS IN FRONT, AND DECORATED WITH A FRIEZE REPRESENTING TYPIC.AL INDUSTRIES: 
THE NEW ZEALAND PAVILION AT WEMBLEY. 

The Pavilion is decorated outside in fibrous plaster, with a frieze of sculptured reliefs showing typical New Zealand scenes—sheep¬ 
shearing, milking, harvesting, fruit-picking, and timber-felling. Among the plants and trees in front is the characteristic nikau palm. 

Photograph by Sport ani Getwral. 


Western mind in actual touch with this importcint 
British possession. 

, . ait ^ The red mud walls and towers of 

sated, 

conceal one of the most fascinating 
sections of the Exhibition, West Africa. The touch 
of mystery and seclusion given by these walls is 
appropriate, for the Gold Coast provided Europe 
with an immemorial puzzle. Not that it was 
known, but because Europe could not understand 
whence came the rich stores of merchandise that 
came across the Sahara to Northern Africa. How 
came the Moors by such wealth as they traded 
with Spain and Italy ? And so the Gold Coast 
became legendary, until the day when Henry the 
Navigator, dreaming over liis maps in his sea-beat 
tower, fitted out an expedition to discover " What 
was hidden from the eye of man down in the Southern 
Sea." 

That which was hidden has long been manifest 
to European eyes, but all its mystery is not yet 
explored, and still attracts alike the man of science 
and the adventurous trader. Civilisation has laid 
a strong hand on West Africa, and the results of 
wise British rule find memorable proof in this section 
of the great Exhibition. But before entering the 
pillared hall where the life and commerce, the art 
and the education of the Gold Coast are represented 
in detail, the visitor will be sure to halt outside the 
row of mud-built booths flanking the hall. To that 
he will be drawn by the crowd of sightseers always 
gathered there. These alcoves are native shops, 
in which craftsmen and craftswomen are following 
their vocation. A lady of royal descent, the Princess 
Ba, practises the gentle art of the potter, without the 
aid of a wheel. Metal-work is going on next door. 
Close by, the son of King Prempeh, the Ashanti 
monarch with whom Britannia took order in 1897 , 
displays his skill as a wood-carv'er, and that skill is 
not small. He is an agreeable fellow, pleased to 
show his work, but naturally preferring that it should 
be seen in the finished state rather than in the rough. 


for their cargo, which is being conveyed in open 
boats, the only means at present of lading, owing 
to the surf. Now, one bag of beans has a curious, 
uninviting look. The beans are coagulated in knots 
and discoloured. W’hy ? Because in very rough 
weather the beans are often hopelessly damaged by 
sea-water, during the passage of the open boats to the 
ships. With good dock accommodation, this trouble 
would be entirely obviated. It is a vital necessity 
for a grow’ing trade that exports 180,000 tons of 
cocoa per annum. The Exhibition is full of ingenious 
object-lessons of this kind. 

Native life finds its illustration in life size models, 
pictures, and specimens of domestic utensils. Be 
sure you look at the equestrian figure of a very splendid 
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SET PIECES AT WEMBLEY: CANADIAN LIFE IN TABLEAUX AND MODELS. 


Photographs by Campbell Gray. 



SHOWING LANDSCAPE TABLEAUX (INSET IN THE WALLS), SOME COMPOSED OF CANADIAN SEEDS AND GRAINS, PANORAMAS OF TYPICAL SCENERY, 
AND MINERAL EXHIBITS : PART OF THE MAIN COURT OF THE SPLENDID CANADA PAVILION. 



A TYPICAL CANADIAN PULP AND PAPER MILL SHOWN IN A WORKING MODEL : A PANORAMIC EXHIBIT WITH RU.VNING WATER, SHOWING LOGS FLOATED 
TO THE DAM ABOVE THE MILL, AND BUILDINGS WHERE THE PROCESSES OF CUTTING, CLEANING, AND PULPING ARE PERFORMED. 


Several of the industries of Canada, such as pulp-milling, grain-transport, and mining, 
are exhibited in the dramatic form of working models. In the beautiful Main Court 
of the Canadian Pavilion (shown in our upper photograph), a number of the 
decorations, including the coats of arms, panels, friezes, and landscape tableaux 
inset in the walls, are made entirely of Canadian seeds and grains. There are also 
many panoramic landscapes of the prairies, the Rocky Mountains, Vancouver Harbour, 
Niagara, and other scenes. In our lower illustration is seen a panoramic exhibit, 


with running water, that shows paper-making by the grinding process. Prepared 
logs, 12 ft. long, are floated from the forest to the dam above the mill, where they 
are lifted into small buildings and cut into 2 ft. blocks. These blocks are placed 
in a revolving drum, where the bark is rubbed off. They are then conveyed to the 
mill, and after being cleaned are held by hydraulic pressure against grindstones 
revolved by water-power. The resulting pulp, after being washed and freed from 
blemishes, is finally made into sheets and baled for shipment. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION IN RELIEF: WEMBLEY ANAGLYPHS. 

7 Hi t )' Jurti 'in u i.'l in h'rUtf u'ht ii L ■■>hrJ at through the Red and Green I'tlms peeu einiiy .< itli oiir Maiili uc 

nr !li» <u,fh the sl'eemt .1 iiiiy/yf'h 17, .U,/.-,/; nhieli u.'c supply f;t alts on coiidtti'Ois punted h-lnv. 



OLD LONDON BRIDGE WITH THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT BUILDING 
SEEN THROUGH THE ARCH. 




MINARETS AND A DOME OF THE INDIA P.WILIJN 
A VIEW OF THE EXHIBITION BF.'^'ND. 




AS SEEN FRO.M ONE OF THE LAWNS ; THE LAKE, 
WITH THE INDIA PAVILIvjN IN THE DISTANCE. 



LEAVI.E 

For ihe bcr.i 
pr-vious is-u.' 
and llio 
th<> su'.ji'.ij 
i;r«pn 1:1m-.. 


G ■■WEST AFRICA" FOR THE STADIUM VIA THE EAST GATE 
OF THE WEST AFRICA SECTION. 

-•tit 01 readers wlio may not have seen the Anaglyphs published in 
>3. we d:.r.v a'lenlion to the tact that the reproductions on thii pai;e 
..re i;ii. J in red and rjieen, sliKliHy out ot register, in Older tliat 
i..-y be in s;i teo,-topic relict when looked at tlirouttli red and 

' : t •• Aiif.-lvphs were printed on March 8. and we i ave away 

-t i»-i,e the ncc t ,ary rod and green vtewing-films. T'eadeis 


CONTAINING MANY EASTERN TREASURES: THE INDIA FAV’.LION 
AT- THE WEMBLEY EXHIBITION 



WITH THE UNION JACK FL\ ING ; THi M.nlN ENIRANlt 
TO THE MAGNIFICENT INDIA PAVILION 

who are without those films may apply, if they have not already done so. lor one 
ot our special Anaglyph Viewing-Ma.sks. which will be torwaided if the coupon 
printed on another page of the present issue is filled in ai d lorw.-»rdcd wiin po --tc 
stamps to the value of three-hallpence (Inlandi or twopence-halipenny horeu-'. . 
^d^essed to “The Illustrated London News” (Anaglyph , 15, Essex ?li -ef. Lor.doi.. 
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Till-: ii,ll’stkatj:d i.ondon xi'.ws, .\j.\y 21. 


1921. -a')3 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION IN RELIEF: WEMBLEY ANAGLYPHS 

'J Lru' l\t ['ii'Jtidi ')is u'ill .Ipprar in Stereoscopic Julicj when J.oohed at through the luJ and Green Films f^iccn anuiv with ott> Maith S isciit-, 
or thioiiph the special .Inat^lyph Vieiviny-Mask which lee supply y atis mt conditions printed on the oppoGte p.icte. 


WITH A GOl.H-FISH L,.Kh, AND A STATUE OF SIR THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES 
iK THE FORECOURT : THE MALAYA PAVILION. 


A REFLICA OF THE ARAKAN PAGODA AT MANDALAY ; THE “ BRIDGE-HOUSE ' 
MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE BURMA PAVILION. 





TYPICAL OF THE GRANDEUR OF INDIAN , ARCHITECTURE : A COLONNADE IN THE INDIAN PAVILION. ' 


The first Anaglyph on this pa^e, when looked at through the red and green films, 
shows the Forecourt to the Malaya Pavilion in the British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley. The architecture of this Pavilion is Moorish-Arabesque. Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, who was born in 1781 and died in 1826, won fame as a British 
colonial governor. Amongst other offices he held those of Secretary at Penang, 
Lieutfnanf-Go'-ernor of Java, and Governor of Bencoolen, Sumatra. He advised 


the purchase and occupation of Singapore, and, in 1822, he went there to establish 
a settled government. “ Burma " is represented by a wonderful Pagoda made of 
teak carved by the best craftsmen of Mandalay and Rangoon. The large Anaglyph 
gives a wonderfully realistic effect of one of the colonnades in the India Pavilion.- - 
[With regard to these Anaglyphs, the attention of ou eaders is directed to the 
statement printed beneath the illustrations on the preceding page.J 


11. l.i.' 
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STORMING ZEEBRUGGE 


AT WEMBLEY: 


A FAMOUS NAVAL 

Drawn by our Speqai 



Wire Tot- 
Haulin^ 


Trark Rail 




LiJflcRollcrB 
Curves fo^ide 
rtiin cab(c& used for 
hauling Hie ships 

^^^Con^ac^Rflilalongside X 
\ RdilTVeck.used For 
V M.L.SmokeScr^n 
prdlminary to me 


'Mole ^ 
Viaduct 


RdilTrdckalon^whichV 
in rtiisinsfance.me \ 
“Vindictive is hauled. 

The Contact Rail9(v)are \ 
os«l for her.FunnelSmoka 
and Fire as the cruiser is' 
drawn away From trie 


View Op the Sraoe before bein^floo^d, 
showing fheRailTrdtka For the Ships dne^^ 
other inleresfin^ delails. T 

This side view is taken looWn6 towards the D< 
illustrated in Fi^s(4)«snd (5) 


M. LjSmoKc 


Mole Batteries Vrnd 


(2) Showing BodPs prepared for Firing,cjnd Contact Rail 




Plain White Backaround 
for Sky EFfechs in colour 
Moving Clouds, etc. 


, Dock 
(see ri9*^»5) 


RiilTracks 


ForSubmarin* 


• I Or ljuuxicsi , 

Attack on Viaduct 
Not used for 


WITH MODEL WAR-SHIPS MOVED ON THE WATER ALONG RAILS BELOW. BY ELECTRICALLY 

IN THE SERVICES’ THEATRE AT 

In the British Government Pavilion at Wembley is a remarkable theatre for the reproduction of historic naval, military, and air actions of the Great War, i 

performances of which have been prepared and rehearsed for many months in a room at the War Office. The proscenium of the theatre is claimed to be wider j 

than that of Drur> Lane or Covent Garden, and possibly the widest in Europe. There are special apartments, leading off a balcony, where the King and Queen I 

may watch the displays. Normally the stage is a large semi-circular water-tank, 70 ft. by 40 ft., for mimic sea-fights, like an ancient Roman naumachia, but 
sometimes it will be boarded over for the use of the Army and the Air Force. The naval scenes will include, besides battles in the Great War, the Spanish 

Armada, Trafalgar, and the salvage of the “ Laurentic.” The Army will show incidents on the Ypres Salient, the Somme, the Ancre, and Messines Ridge ; and 

the R.A.F. will represent an air-raid on London by night and anti-aircraft defences. The first action to be presented was the great naval raid on Zeebrugge on 
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EXPLOIT OF THE WAR ENACTED ON THE WATER STAGE. 

Artist, W. B. Robinson. 



Showing V 

dock,, ^ 

wimoui IIS waiei 
(One of IV/o) 


Vicuj ofi 










Morors 




KoaroY 

»Scre«ins---' T 
"inndof)Qijns. WZ 
^ShelllOursrs conrrollinJP 
Fire in Harbour Iiie Movement or Ships 

etc. and for reOularinO meir Si 


(6) Conlrolfin^ 
the 

electrically 


Speed 


WORKED WIRES: MECHANISM FOR ENACTING THE ZEEBRUGGE RAID AND OTHER ACTIONS 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 

St. George’s Day, 1918 , of which a private view was given on May 6 . It was staged by Captain Wilton, R.N., and was highly realistic. The opening public 
performance of it was arranged for the following day. Our artist, Mr. W. B. Robinson, adds the following note on his drawings to supplement those lettered upon 
them: " Not all the rail-tracks seen in the diagram are required for the Zeebrugge show, as provision has been made for changes of scene. Some of the rails 
may be joined up or extended for future displajrs. The operations are all electrically controlled, including the movement and speed of ships ; gvn-hre, rockets, 
smoke-screens, and general smoke ; the Mole batteries and explosions ; fire and smoke from the * Vindictive's * funnel ; moving clouds and sky colour-effects ; 
searchlight beams on the horizon, and a lighthouse lantern. The ships are hauled electrically by wires along the rail-tracks. The rails, contacts, and cables are 
camouflaged in various ways, so as not to be visible to the spectator through the shallow water.”—{Drauing Copyriikird in the Vniud stain ami Canada. C.R.] 
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BURMESE DANCERS, TIGHT SKIRTS, HIDDEN FEET, EXPRESSIVE HANDS 


From Water-Colour Drawi 


BEATING HER WINE-GLASS SHAPED DRUM: A PiRFORMER 
IN THE WILD 0 -HSEE DANCE. 


IMITATING A MARIONETTE : ’THE YODAYA D 
WITH HEAD WAGGING, AND CHIN THRUST 


ARMS AND HANDS 
OF A SONG. 


dancing ALMOST ENTIRELY WITH 
STEPS BETWEEN THE VERSES 


WITH NO LEG ACTION. BUT ONLY SWAYING Of B( 
AND ARMS: A ” YEIN,’ PERFORMED KNEELING. 


IN THE 0 -HSEE DANCE : CAPERING AND PLAYING 
CYMBALS ADORNED WITH TASSELLED STREAMERS. 


VERY DIFFICULT IN A TIGHT SKIRT : SQUATTING AND 
THROWING THE LEGS FORWARD ALTERNATELY 


SAILOR S HORNPIPE : MOVING ROUND 
IN A CIRCLE AS SHE DANCES. 


SONG AND DANCE IN THE BURMESE MANNER 
THE SLIM EFFECT OF THE TIGHT SKIRT 


MOVING HER HEAD FROM SIDE TO SIDE AS THOUGH 
ON STRINGS ANOTHER MARIONETTE MOVEMENT. 


In the Burmese village at Wembley are various little decorative buildings in which 
native actors, dancers, acrobats, and jugglers give their performances. As out 
illustrations show, Burmese dancing consists largely ot swaying and posturing, with 
head movr-•<. and expressive use of the arms and hands. It includes also the 
Yodaya dances, in which the performers imitate marionettes. Burmese 


dancing girls wear a white jacket with wired ends sticking out, and a tight si 
skirt, which gives an effect ot extreme slimness and acts as a support when t e 
knees are pressed against it There is little movement of the fegs and leet (whic 
are concealed as far as possible), except in the wild 0-hsee dance, in which one 
of the performers capers madly, beating a peculiar drum shaped like a wine-glass. 
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THE PICTURESQUE SIDE OF WEMBLEY: EXHIBITIO THE 


Pbotocraphic Study by Bkbtbam Park, Takkii Spccially for “Tur Illcsirateo London News." 
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IN THE STYLE OF THE TA| MAHAL AND THE |AMA MAS|ID: THE INDIA 
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illustrations show, Burmese dancing consi 
head movements and expressive use of t 
Yodaya, or Siamese, dances, in which th( 
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The great Exhibition at Wembley has been described by the Prince ^ 

history — the British Empire in miniature. From the above panorarrlS 
avenue of Kingsway, leading towards the Stadium at the far end iriviHon b«y^ 
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LIKE A SAILOR'S ii( 

IN A CIRCLE 

In the Burmese village at DOMED BUILDING, WITH TWO TALL TOWERS," OF MOORISH ARABESQUE ARCHITECTURE: 

native actors, dancers, a 

iiiustraUons show, Burmes THE MALAYA PAVILION, SEEN ACROSS THE LAKE. 

head movements and expi 
Yodaya, or Siamese, dance 
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BURMESE 

PICTURESQUE SIDE OF WEMBLEY: EXHIBITION STUDIES. 
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A BIT OF REAL BURMA AT WEMBLEY; A REPLICA IN CARVED TEAK. 

After a Photograph Specially Taken by Sport and General. 


COPIED FROM A GATE OF THE ARAKAN PAGODA AT MANDALAY : A BRIDGE - HOUSE, CARVED BY NATIVE CRAFTSMEN, 
FORMING THE ENTRANCE TO THE BURMESE PAVILION (SHOWN IN ANAGLYPH FORM ON ANOTHER PAGE). 

The Burmese exhibit at the British Empire Exhibition is beautifully housed. here. The pavilion is guarded by a monster pair of leogriffs—or chintMs —showing 

“The main entrance to the pavilion (we quote the Official Guide) shows a bridge- all the friendliness of fairyland monsters and extremely ornamental and unusual. . . . 

house copied from one of the gates of the famous Arakan Pagoda at Mandalay. Within the gates we find a typical Burmese village.” One of the above-mentioned 

Every detail of this decoration, as well as that of the main building, is made of leogriffs, it may be noted, is illustra' ^ on page 959 of this number, while the 

teak carved by the best craftsmen of Mandalay and Rangoon and carefully brought carved gateway shown above appears in the form of an Anaglyph on page 953. 
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Cmtinued/ront page 950.) 

in plain figures, only 38 per cent, of the goods is of 
British manufacture. The remaining 62 per cent, is 

foreign, and was chiefly " made in -*’ a country 

that need not be more particularly specified. The 
Sudanese market is one of the most promising in the 
Empire, and it is the aim of our commercial experts 
to hasten the day when the native shop will sell goods 
100 per cent. British. Business men will please 
take note. 


South Africa Another crossing of the road. 

History presto! you are in 

Industry Africa, for the Exhibition 

possesses the secret of the Magic 
Carpet. A few footsteps are equal to thousands of 
miles. That South Africa is before you is plain from 
the very exterior of the exquisite building—^in the 
old gabled, red-tiled Cape Dutch style, very reminis¬ 
cent of Cecil Rhodes’ lovely home, Groot Schur. 
Over the main entrance stands the statue of Anthony 
Van Riebeek, urfder whom Cape Town was permanently 
settled in 1652. Within is a huge model of the Karoo 
landscape with all the appropriate animals—hartebeest, 
springbok, eland—set up by the taxidermist’s art. On 
the left you may turn over the latest files of the South 
African newspapers, and as you pass up and down the 
avenues you may study at leisure every South African 
industry, gold and diamond mining, diamond-cutting, 
cotton and wool production, agriculture, wine-growing, 
ostrich-farming and the preparation of feathers, and 
much more besides. In the western quadrangle 
outside is a real ostrich-farm, with the birds moving 


to error but for his memories of Mayne Reid’s story, 
with its vivid pictures of South Africa, and its in¬ 
valuable explanations of South African terms. 

In the South African house, you can visit also 
the most secluded of British possessions, the Island 
of Tristan da Cunha, which has only one, or, at most, 
two, mails in the twelvemonth. Wembley is all-em¬ 
bracing. Nothing in the whole circuit of the Empire 
seems to have been forgotten. 

Ceylon; Tea, down the road a 

Art, and Other y°” 

Things have crossed the Indian Ocean. 

Here in this curiously painted 
palace is Ceylon. Very fittingly the verandah is 
devoted to the practical worship of Tea, the island’s 
most flourisliing industry, and about four o’clock 
the al fresco cafi^ is crowded. W’ithin doors all 
Cingalese art and industry is spread out before the 
visitor. The pavilion itself is a wonderful example 
of the ancient art and architecture of Ceylon. It is 
in the old Kandyan style, based upon the Temple 
of the Tooth. There are reminiscences, too, of the 
excavated cities in the north of the island, and the 
decorations have all been carried out by Kandyan 
artists who came to England for the purpose. The 
ceiling of the main hall attracts immediate attention. 
It is filled with squares of brilliantly painted fabrics, 
giving a most rich and gorgeous effect. These designs 
are the work of the artist who made the paintings 
on the pillars and the fa9ade. He is a specialist 


greeted with the screecli of parrots from an enclosure 
containing on the left a realistic representation of 
diamond-digging. It is a real diamond-pit, where 
stalwart negroes in waders stand in water, scooping 
up the gem-bearing soil, and crumbling it through 
a riddle with practised fingers, ready to detect the 
precious stones as they occur. The luxuriant tropical 
landscape is reproduced with perfect realism, and 
the red-scarfed 'British overseer adds a picturesque 
touch to the scene. On the right, beyond a brook 
stands a native house, in which a girl is producing a 
textile fabric on a huge frame. About the verandah 
curious birds strut and monkeys climb, and on the 
thatched roof a lively green parrot keeps up a con¬ 
tinual chatter. 


The West 
Indies. 


In the courts adjoining, all the 
beautiful and useful features of 
the West Indies are spread out 
for the instruction and delight of the world that 
flocks to Wembley. Every island would require 
more than a day to itself, and even then not half 
would have been seen or appreciated. But the 
Wanderer in Wembley may, even in a short tour, 
obtain an excellent idea of the charm, beauty, and 
usefulness of our West Indian possessions. In the 
separate little pavilion of Bermuda you will be reminded 
of Thomas Moore’s connection with that island. 
His residence, Walsingham House, has been repro¬ 
duced as the home of the Bermudan exhibit, and one 
of the poet’s rooms has been reconstructed with 
the original furniture. Tommy was appointed 



THE EMPIRE IN MINIATURE : A NUMBERED KEY-PLAN TO THE FOUR-PAGE PANORAMA OF THE WEMBLEY EXHIBITION. 


1. Fiji. 

2. Newfoundland. 

3. Grand Bandstand ; with 
Seats for 10,000 People. 

». H.M. Government Bl uding. 

5. West Indies. 

6. British Guiana. 

7. Hong Kong. 

8. Ceylon 

9. Railway to Wembley Hill. 
10. Bridge. 

It Railway from Maryle- 

BONB. 

12. Union Approach. 

13. Malta. 

14. E. Africa. 

15. S. Africa. 

16. Palestine and Cyprus. 

17. Sierra Leone. 

18. Walled City of W. .Africa. 


19. Bermuda. 

20. Atlantic Slope. 

21. Empire Stadium and Sta¬ 
dium Hall. 

22. Palace of Youth. 

23. Bandstand. 

24. Hobart Gate. 

25. Pacific Slope. 

26. Civw Hall. 

27 Southern Run. 

28. Perth Gate. 

29. Sarawak. 

30. Motor Park. 

31. Raglan Gardens. 

32. Motor Park. 

33. Cafes and Restaurants. 

34 AND 35. Exhibition Station, 

L.N.E.R., FROM Marvlebonf.. 

36. Golden Way. 

37. Place of Horticulture. 


38. R.N. Lifeboat Buildings. 

39. King’s Gate. 

40. Burma. 

41. Mandalay Gardens. 

42. Nigeria. 

43. Gold Coast. 

44. Canadian Pacific Railway 
Buildings. 

45. Canada. 

46. Canadian National Rail¬ 
ways. 

47. Times Building. 

48. Sydney Gate. 

49. Brisbane Gate. 

50. Australia. 

51. Melbourne Gate. 

52. Adelaide Gate. 

53. Southern Run. 

54. Malaya. 

55. Maori Hoi.'se. 


56. New Zealand. 

57. N. Bridge. 

5«. Coal Mine. 

59. Aquarium. 

60. Circus Avenue. 

61. India. 

62. Indian Theatre. 

63. Imperial Walk. 

64. The Easting. 

65. Bessemer Gate, t' 

66. Lake. 

66a. Maple Bridge. 

66b. Arkwright Gate. 

67. Unity Bridges East and 
West. 

68 . Commonwealth Wav. 

69. Diggers' Bridge. 

70. Gate of Plenty. 

71. The Press Club. 

72. Palace of Industry. 


73. The Westing. 

74. Bandstand. 

75. Arawa Place. 

76. Palace of Arts. 

77. Conference Halls. 

7S. “ Safety R.\cer.” 

79. “ Roundabout.” 

80. To Amusement Park. 

81. Palace of Engineering. 

82. The " Never Stop ” Rail¬ 
way. 

83. Metropolitan Railway 
FROM Baker Street to 
Wembley Park. 

84. North End Station, 
“ Never Stop ” Railway. 

85. Water-Cooling Tower. 

86. Kelvin Gate. 

87. Anson’s Way. 

88. Nasmyth Gate. 


8g. Stephenson Gate. 

90. Watt Gate. 

91. Faraday Gate. 

92. King’s Way. 

93. Gate of Harmony. 

94. Bank. 

95. The Exchange. 

96. The Pool. 

97. Drake’s Wav. 

98. West Gate. 

99. Gardens. 

too. North Nursery. 
loi. East Quadrant. 

102 Exits. 

103. Great Circle. 

104. North Entrance. 

103. West Quadrant. 

106. Exits. 

107. Main Road to North 
Entrance. 


about in a sort of dignified fox-trot walk. Close to 
the ostrich enclosure is an actual South African 
railway station, with a main-line train standing at 
the platform. The coaches are open for inspection, 
and visitors may lunch or dine, on real South African 
fare, in the restaurant-car. The advertisements on 
the walls of the station are the real thing—actual 
placards printed for use in the Union of South Africa. 

We have only grazed the outside of a huge sub¬ 
ject. But one more note on the treasures of the 
Pavilion must find a place. It is the exhibit illus¬ 
trating the history Of South Africa, beginning with 
the rock carvings and paintings of the prehistoric 
tribes. Later carvings are the romantic inscriptions 
set up by early Dutch navigators to record the touch¬ 
ing of their ships at the Cape. Then, too, there are 
the relics of the Voortrekkers, their cap-tent wagon, 
their veld-shoen, their wooden plough, their weapons 
their candle-moulds, all their personal or domestic 
equipment for the needs of inspanning, trekking, and 
outspanning. It is like a practical re-reading of Captain 
Mayne Reid’s " The Bush Boys,” that wonderful old 
book which records the adventures of the proscribed 
Field-Cornet Mynheer Hendrik van Bloom and his 
family, and preserves in such intimate and accurate 
detail the life of the Cape Dutch early in the last cen- 
turv. There is at least one London pressman who, in 
his daily handling of reports during the South African 
War, would often have been sadly at sea and liable 


in this branch of house decoration. These ceiling 
hangings are used in Ceylon on special occasions of 
festivity. Here are marvellous exhibits of jewels 
and pearls. There is a collection of pearl necklaces 
insured for no less than /i,000,000. The getting of 
jewels is illustrated by a model of a gem-pit. 

Ceylon’s chief mineral is plumbago, the trade in 
which stands at present in some need of stimulus, 
which it is hoped the Exhibition will supply. The 
comjjetition of Madagascar has been felt rather 
severely of recent years ; but Ceylon plumbago is 
still as good in quality as ever, and-there is no reason 
why the market should not regain its former leading 
place once more. Ceylon rubber, too, is not quite 
so prosperous as it was some years ago, but its ex¬ 
cellence is unimpaired, and as the market is able 
to supply a very fine variety of the growingly popular 
sole crSpe rubber, there is every prospect of a revival 
in the industry. 

Women visitors may be trusted not to neglect 
the beautiful specimens of Ceylon lace, and they 
will be interested also in the cottage industries—the 
making of mats, hats, and other articles from fibres 
and reeds. 


British Guiarm J.”/ ‘"I-''*'"® 

and Diamond the h.gh arched porfeo is 

Digging. 


filled with a picture of the 
Kaieteur Falls, and you have 
British Guiana. Within doors, you are 


Admiralty Registrar at Bermuda in 1803. He made 
over his duties, however, to a deputy, a proceeding 
which got him into a sad scrape. 


—^And Palestine. 


^ . Our oldest possession, New'- 

Our Oldest Potion; 

Newfoundland. elegant little pavilion near the 
Government Building. Here one has, in small space, 
a most comprehensive view of all the Newfoundland 
industries—fishing, wood-pulp for paper, coal, iron and 
lead mining and also the manufacture of cordage. 
Specimens of the fish, birds and animals of the region 
are arrayed in picturesque groups. 

A visit to the mandated territory 
of Palestine, with a glimpse of 
Cyprus in the same building, takes one to quite 
another range of associations. In the Cyprus section 
you will hear the C)rpriote dialect of modem Greek 
spoken by the fair lips of Grecian island women, 
and on bottles of gum-mastic—a favourite Cypriote 
drink—you -will be amused to see that the purveyor’s 
Christian name is Herodotus. And so, w'ith the Father 
of History, this little chapter in the history of a wider 
world than Herodotus dreamed of may not unfittingly 
conclude. Old Herodotus, who delighted to \isit foreign 
land.sand to ‘‘speak of the things he had himself seen” 
(and some that he had not) would have been in his 
element as a Wanderer at Wembley. S. 
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SET PtECES AT WEMBLEY, AUSTRALIAN LIFE IN TABLEAUX AND MODELS, 

Photographs by Sport and Gkneral and C.N. 



HARVESTING IN AUSTRALIA. WHERE WHEAT CAN BE PRODUCED CHEAPER THAN 
IN ANY OTHER COUNTRY ; A SCENIC MODEL IN THE AUSTRALIAN PAVILION.^ 


n r 


AN AUSTRALIAN VINEYARD IN TABLEAU FORM AT WEMBLEY: THE PICTURESQUE 

exhibit of the AUSTRAUAN dried fruits ASSOCIATION. 



I 

i 




A WORKING MODEL OF AN AUSTRALIAN SHEEP - STATION, SHOWING SHEEP MOVING FROM PENS (CENTRE) TO DIPPING - TROUGH 
(EXTREME LEFT) AND ROUND TO THE SHEARING-SHED (RIGHT)—MR. NEIL McBEATH PUTTING FINISHING TOUCHES TO THE EXHIBIT. 


r^r\ 


! i 

I ! 





SHOWING DETAILS OF THE DIVING HELMET AND BREATHING ‘ 
APPARATUS : MODELS OF TWO AUSTRAUAN DIVERS, 


PEARL-DIVING IN THE PACIFIC : A REALISTIC MODEL OF A DIVER AT THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA, 
SHOWN AMONG THE EXHIBITS OF AUSTRALIAN FISHERIES. 


As in the Canadian Pavilion (illustrated on another page), so also in that of 

Australia, realistic tableaux and working models are used to demonstrate the 

principal industries of the island continent. In the words of the “Guide” to the 

Exhibition, “ the visitor will be put in touch with the various stages of pastoral 
life and work among the sheep and cattle and horses, and of the labour which 

collects the marvellous ‘ golden fleece ’ of the Australian sheep, which is sought 


after by all the world. . . . The visitor will learn much, too, concerning the great 
agricultural industries of Australia . . . wheat in particular. . . . Agriculture covers 
dairy, orchard, and garden products, grapes, flax and other fibres ; cereals, fodder 
plants, sugar, cotton, and so forth. . . . Fisheries cover all marine products.” In 
connection with the pearl-diving models, it may be noted that native divers from Africa 
may possibly be seen, during the season, at the Aquarium in the Amusements Park. 
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PATRON: OFFICERS; REPRESENTATIVES: EXHIBITION PERSONALITIES. 


Downey. Campbeii 


Photographs by Vandyk. Hi 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOSEPH COOK, G.C.M.G, HIGH COWWISSIONER 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA A REPRESENTATIVE. 


THE HON SIR E. H. WALTON, HIGH COM¬ 
MISSIONER SOUTH AFRICA—REPRESENTATIVE. 


THE HON. PETER C. LARKIN, HIGH COM 
MISSIONER OF CANADA—REPRESENTATIVE. 


MK. DABIBA M. DALAL, C.I.E., HIGH COMMISSIONER 
,OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE—A REPRESENTATIVE. 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIR TRAVERS E. CLARKE, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
CHIEF ADMINISTRATOR OF THE EXHIBITION. 


MR. VICTOR GORDON, HIGH COMMISSIONER OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND—A REPRESENTATIVE. 


SIR CHARLES McLEOD, MEMBER OF THE BOARD 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


w 


COLONEL THE HON. SIR JAMES ALLEN, K.C.B., MEM 
BER OF THE BOARD OF THE EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


u 

I i 


LIEUT.-COL. THE HON. SIR A. HENRY McMAHON, 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., MEMBER OF THE BOARD. 


The British Empire Exhibition has brought together many tamous Empire 
personalities, headed by the King, as Patron ; the Prince ot Wales, as President ; 
and the Duchess ol York, as President ol the Women’s Section : and including 


distinguished representatives oi India, the Dominions, and the Colonies. Its organ¬ 
isation comprises Patron, President, Vice-Presidents, Executive Council, Board, 
Administrative Staff, the Representatives mentioned, and the Women’s Section. 
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your ^nres are British 


The 

DUNLOP CORD TYRE 

gives longer mileage at less cost- 
per-mile than any other make of 
tyre on the road—either British or 
foreign. Fit it on your car and test 
it over an)) road surfaces, under 
any conditions, and see how 
much you save on your tyre bills. 

There’s no need to buy foreign 
tyres. The best of them will not 
compare with Dunlop Cords for 
mileage, safety and comfort—and 
Dunlop Cords cost no more. 

Support British industry, there¬ 
fore, by insisting on Dunlop tyres. 
In any case they give you better 
value for your money than you 
can get from any other tyres. 

Be sure your Tyres are British. 


^ I 


WHE^VER THEY SELL TYRES - THEY^^Sc^^^JBND _ 
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WEMBLEY MODELS OF LIFE AND LABOUR 


IN INDIA AND 

Photographs bv 



A MODEL OF AN INDIGO FACTORY AT NUDDEA, BENGAL; 
WORKING A TREADMILL TO RAISE WATER FOR THE VAT. j 


PREPARING INDIGO FROM THE LEAVES OF AN INDIAN PLANT: STIRRING THE EXTRACT IN THE VAT 
WITH LONG POLES, WITH A WHITE-COATED OVERSEER SUPERVISING—A MODEL AT WEMBLEY. 



HOW SHELLAC IS MADE IN INDIA: A MODEL, AT WEMBLEY. OF 
TYPICAL EAST LYDIAN FACTORY-SIFTING THE RAW MATERIAL. 


THE ARRIVAL OF RAW MATERIAL (EXUDATION FROM TREES PUNCTURED BY AN INSECT): 
THE INDIAN SHELLAC FACTORY MODEL, SHOWING SIFTERS IN THE BACKGROUND. 



TYPICAL OF A SETTLER'S FIRST HOME IN AUSTRALIA : A MODEL OF A BUNGALOW 
OF THE KIND BUILT BY A NEWLY ARRIVED EMIGRANT. 


THE TYPE OF LARGER TWO-STOREY HOUSE BUILT BY THE SETTLER WHEN HIS 
FARM IS FLOURISHING AND HIS FAMILY GROWING UP : ANOTHER MODEL. 


Remarkably interesting models of national li^-: and industry in various coimtries of the Empire are to be seen in the Exhibition at Wembley, notably, as the above 
photographs show, in the Pavilions of India and Australia. The models of the Indian indigo and shellac factories recall, in the matter of costume and mechanical 
apparatiis, those found in ancient Egyptian tombs representing life and labour in the days of the Pharaohs. Indigo is a natural dye-stuff obtained from various 
plants, including the I satis tinctoria, or woad-plant, also cultivated to some extent in England. It contains a glucoside called indican, which by fermentation is 
converted into an insoluble blue, indigotine. Natural indigo is prepared as follows. The plant is steeped in vats for about twelve hours, when a greenish extract 
is separated and run into fresh vats, where it is stirred vigorously to bring the indican into contact with atmospheric oxygen. Insoluble indigo is thus 
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^AUSTRALIA: INDIGO; 


SHELLAC; FARMSTEADS; AN OPAL MINE. 


' Sport and General. 





IN AN INDIGO FACTORY; MEN WORKING A LEVER TO 
SQUEEZE THE LEAVES IN THE WATER OF THE VAT. 


SHOWING THE WAGONER HANDING IN A SACK OF RAW MATERIAL 
at the factory GATE : PART OF THE PREVIOUS ILLUSTRATION. 


THE CLERICAL DEPAR'iMENT OF AN INDIAN INDIGO FACTORY : PART OF THE MODEL IN THE INDIAN 
PAVILION. SHOWING ON THE LEFT THE END OF THE VAT SEEN IN THE PREVIOUS PHOTOGRAPH. 


HOW RAW MATERIAL FOR SHELLAC COMES TO THE FACTORY: MODELS OF BULLOCK-WAGONS 
IN THE WEMBLEY EXHIBIT OF THE INDIAN LAC ASSOtlAllON FOR RESEARCH, CALCUTTA. 


OF THE TYPE BUILT BY A SUCCESSFUL SETTLER IN AUSTRALIA AFTER HE HAS RETIRED TO TOWN 
OR SUBU.^B. LEAVING THE ENLARGED FARMSTEAD TO HIS SONS : A MODEL OF AN AUSTRALIAN HOUSE. 


WITH ALL THE GROUNDWORK OF BRIGHT OPAL FLAKES 
A MODEL OF AN AUSTRALIAN OPAL MINE AT WEMBLEY 


precipitated as a mud, which is pressed, dried, and cut into cubes. Artificial indigoes are made chemic£dl7, but many dyers are said to prefer the natural product 

Shellac is made from a resinous exudation called "stick-lac,” from East Indian trees such as Ficus indica, due to the punctures of an insect called Coccus lacca. 

The stick-lac is melted in boiling water and then poured on to a cold surface, where it forms brittle, orange-yellow flakes. This is known as shellac, and is 

largely used in making varnishes, polishes, lacquer, and sealing-wax. The models of Australian farmsteads, which are illustrated above, will doubtless be of great 
interest to intending settlers as they show the kind of home which a farnung emigrant would have at first, and those to which he might aspire later if he prospered. 
In the model of the opal mine, the two little buildings, one on each side, bear the inscription, " Opal Buyer.” 
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TRADE ON THE SEVEN SEAS: OCEAN LINKS OF EMPIRE. 

FROM THE WATER-COLOUR BY FRANK H. MASON, R.B.A. 



BRINGING COLONIAL PRODUCE 


This drawing, whose subject is typical of the over¬ 
seas trade on which the Empire depends, shows a 
boatman going out to me it a tramp steamer coming 
into port. The boatman’s risks are not light, for 
he will venture far seaward to capture his ship, 
and, heedless that it will not slow down for him, he 
pulls vigorously alongside, and with a long-poled 
hook, to which is attached a stout towing hawser, 
he hooks on to any projection that will give a hold. 
In a moment, amidst a swirl and rush, he is flying 



TO LONDON; THE “TRAMP.” 

through the water in tow ot the ship, his mate 
Irantically seizing the tiller to keep the frail craft 
on a straight course, for a bad swerve may mean 
disaster. Once berthed in the river or dock (at 
which operation he assists with the ropes), his 
duty is to wait on the ship day and night. While 
all ships carry boats, there is either a curious dis¬ 
inclination to hoist one out, or, it this is done, the 
‘ labour question ’ is olten too intricate to admit 
of its being efficiently manned.” 
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NATIVE ART AND NATURAL PRODUCTS: FROM AFRICA AND CANADA 

Photocraths by Sport amd Genbkal, abd Campbell Gray. 



MODELS OF CANADIAN FISH : (LEFT TO RIGHT, AT TOP) SPRING SALMON 
AND PINK SALMON ; (CENTRE) STEEL HEAD SALMON ; (BELOW) TWO 
SPRING SALMON._ 


AN EQUESTRIAN STATUE FROM NIGERIA! A MOUNTED WARRIOR ON A 
RICHLY CAPARISONED STEED WEARING “ SPECTACLES '• AND ELABORATE 
HEAD-ORNAMENTS._ 


SOUTH AFRICAN COLD: THE LARGE BALL REPRESENTING OVER NINE 
MILUON FINE OUNCES OF COLD PRODUCED IN THE TRANSVAAL IN ONE 


A GIANT FROM EAST AFRICA : THE HEAD OF A HUGE ELEPHANT, ONE 
OF THE BIG-^AME TROPHIES DISPLAYED IN THE CENTRAL COURT OF THE 


EAST AFRICAN PAVIUON. 


The Nigerian Building contains among its exhibits an interesting collection of 
objects of art from ancient Benin, showing Portuguese influence. They are of 

wood, bronze, and ivory.-In the Canadian Pavilion are to be found specimens 

of all the rich natural products of the Dominion, including fish and game.-The 

exhibit of gold in the South African Pavilion is designed to show the great 
development of the mining industry, and the large proportion of South African 
gold in the world’s output. The large ball represents 9,018,(X)0 fine ounces of 


gold produced in the Transvaal in a single year (1917). The notices on the 
exhibits beneath read: “These 3 blocks represent the gold output of. the world 
for one day (24 hours) in 1920—56,700 fine ounces ’’; and below again : “ These 
gold bars represent the gold output from the Transvaal for one day (24 hours) in 
1920—28,0(X) fine ounces.” The small ball on the pillar to the left represents " gold 

produced from the Transvaal during one year (1867)—39,900 fine ounces.”-The 

central court of the East African Pavilion contains a collection of big-game trophies. 
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WEMBLEY BY DAY: CANADA AND INDIA UNDER A LONDON Si 


IN OniTRAST WITH THE NIGHT VIEWS OPPOSITE: THE STATELY PAVIUON OF CANADA, AS SEEN FROM THE LAKE, 
PLANTED NEAR THE ENTRANCE TO GIVE THE CANADIAN VISITOR A SENSE OF HOME. 


IN CONTRAST WIIH THE NIGHT VIEWS OPPOSITE: THE LAKE AT WEMBLEY, SHOWING THE INDIAN PAVILION IN THE BACKGROUND, 
HAND-WORKED PADDLE-BOATS (AS IN CENTRE FOREGROUND) VERY POPULAR AMONG BOYS, WITH VARIOUS OTHER CRAn. 


These daylight views of the Canadian and Indian Pavilions, with the adjacent 
lake, form an interesting contrast with the same scenes illuminated at night, as 
shown on the opposite page. “ The central building in the Canadian Section,” 
says the ofRcial ” Guide ” to the Exhibition, “ was designed by a Canadian 
architect, as were the harmonious railway pavilions that flank it to right and 


left. The decoration of all three buildings is Canadian in design and workman¬ 
ship, and all the material used is Canadian. . . . Canada at Wembley observed 
from the bridges has an impressive appearance, and gains in effect as you approach. 
The exiled native will find a touch of familiarity in the maple-trees that dot the 
landscape directly before the fine main entrance.” 
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WEMBLEY BY NIGHT ; INDIA AND CANADA BY ARTIFICIAL “ MOONLIGHT.” 

Photographs by Sport and Grnkrai., Rritr (Wrmblry), Tbr “ Times ” (Copyright), LB., and AmutN. 



IN CONTRAST WITH THE DAYUCHT VIEW OPPOSITE : 
THE LOVELY INDIAN PAVIUON AT NIGHT, ILLU- 


A BEAUTIFUL MOONUGHT EFFECT OH ORIENTAL ROOFS: THE DOME AND ONE OF THE TOWERS 
OF THE MALAYA BUILDING DARKLY SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE SKY. 


MINATED AMONG THE DARK TREES. 


WHEN THE ILLUMINATION BY POWERFUL FLOOD-UGHTS CHANGES THE SCENE INTO FAIRYLAND: THE LAKE AT NIGHT WITH ITS MIRRORED TREES, SHOWING 
THE INDIAN PAVIUON IN THE BACKGROUND. AND A CORNER OF “CANADA” ON THE EXTREME RIGHT-^ CONTRAST TO THE DAYLIGHT VIEWS OPPOSITE. 





ALMOST AS UGHT AS BY DAY : A BEAUTIFUL 
GATEWAY IN THE INDIAN PAVIUON, BUILT IN THE 
STYLE OF THE FAMOUS TAJ MAHAL AT AGRA. 


AS IT LOOKS 


BY NIGHT, IN CONTRAST TO THE DAYLIGHT VIEW SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
THE CANADIAN PAVIUON LIT UP. AND REFLECTIONS IN THE LAKE. 


The above photographs of the Exhibition by night form a striking contrast to 
those on the opposite page, showing the same buildings and their surroundings 
by day. After dark the grounds are brilliantly illuminated by countless globe- 
shaped lights which transform the scene, as it were, into fairyland. Looking 
down the lake towards the lovely Indian Pavilion, with its delicate outlines 


recalling the Taj Mahal at Agra, the visitor seems to have been transported into 
the atmosphere of the “ Arabian Nights.” In addition to the globes about the 
grounds, there is a long row of 170 “ flood lights ” on the roof of the Stadium 
(illustrated in our issue of May 3). Under these brilliant illuminations the 
Exhibition takes on the aspect of a magic city. 
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EAST AND WEST AT WEMBLEY: WONDERS FROM THREE CONTINENTS. 

Pbotocsaphs by Kzystonb View Co., L.NA., W. S. Campbbix, abd I.B. 







THE CEYLON PAVILION : A FINE ENTRANCE PORCH COPIED FROM AN 
OLD SINGALESE BUILDING CONTEMPORARY WITH THE FAMOUS “TEMPLE 
OP THE TOOTH" AT KANDY. 


FIVE TIMES THE HEIGHT OF NIAGARA : THE GREAT KAIETEUR FALLS— 
A REAUSTIC MODEL JUST INSIDE THE ENTRANCE TO THE BRITISH 
GUIANA PAVILICML 


SHOWING (ON THE RIGHT-HAND PANEL) A FIGURE REPRESENTING A 
BRITISH OFFICER CARRIED IN A HAMMOCK : A CARVED DOOR OF A 
CHIEF’S HOUSE IN THE NIGERIAN BUILDING. 


QUAINTLY CARVED BY WEST AFRICAN STUDENTS AT THE TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL OF ACCRA, THE CAPITAL OF THE COLONY: THE DOOR OF THE 


The British Guiana Pavilion contains, just inside the entrance, a large-scale model 
of one of the world’s most magnificent waterfalls—the Kaieteur, or Old Man’s 
Fall, on the Potaro River, a tributary of the Essequibo. It has a sheer drop of 
740 ft., five times that of Niagara, and then pursues a sloping course through 

an exquisite ravine luxuriant with ferns, orchids, and other flowers.-;-The Ceylon 

Pavilion reproduces faithfully the old Kandyan style of architecture, and has two 


towers modelled on the famous " Temple of the Tooth ” at Kandy.-The doors 

of the Cold Coast Pavilion, covered with quaint little figures of people, animals, 
birds, reptiles, and other objects (including umbrellas), were carved by Africans 

at the Technical School at Accra.-The Nigerian Building is a replica of one 

in an important Emir’s compound. The walls are of sun-dried clay, with door* 
ways decorated with incised Arabic patterns. 
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THE romance of ART AT WEMBLEY; CRAFTSMANSHIP FROM FAR LANDS. 

PnOTOGKAPBS BY PBOrOrBBSS, AND Kbystonb Vuw Ca 


ERECTED IM 1874 AS A SYMBOL OF PEACE BETWEEN TWO MAORI TRIBES: 
THE MATA-ATUA, A MAGNIFICENTLY CARVED OLD MAORI HOUSE, EXHIBITED 
BY NEW ZEALAND. 


SHOWDIC A MODEL OF AN ELEPHANT AND SPECIMENS OF NATIVE POTTERT, 
FABRICS, WEAPONS, AND PRODUCTS; THE ENTRANCE TO THE TANGANYIKA 
SECTION OF THE EAST AFRICA PAVIUON. 








BURMESE BELL-FOUNDING, STATUARY, AND CARVING: A PICTURESQUE NATIVE 
SOUNDING THE GREAT GONG TO ANNOUNCE THE ARRIVAL OF ROYAL VISITORS— 
(IN THE BACKGROUND) THE C.P.R. BUILDING. 


AN EXQUISITE EXAMPLE OF RELIGIOUS ART FROM BURMA: A MAN AT PRAYER 
BEFORE A FIGURE OF BUDDHA, RICHLY SHRINED, IN A BURMESE TEMPLE 
AT WEMBLEY. 


Tanganyika, formerly German territory, is represented in a section of the East 
Africa Pavilion at Wembley. Over the arch iS a great open-mouthed hippoi>otamus 
head from Uganda. On the left is an ibex from the Sudan, and on the right 

a somewhat similar head from Kenya.-The Mata-Atua, or carved Maori house, 

was built in New Zealand in 1874 to ratify peace between two Maori tribes long 
at war. It is 80 ft. long, and the carvings are the finest examples of Maori art 


ever discovered. “ The house *' (says the official “ Guide ”) “ after being exhibited 
by the New Zealand Government at Sydney in 1879, was brought to London 
and shown, eventually being stored away in a dry vault. It has now been 

re-presented to the New Zealand Government by the South Kensington Museum.”- 

The incident of sounding the gong at the Burmese Pavilion took place when 
the King and Queen visited Wembley with the King and Queen of Roumania. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF WEMBLEY: THRILLS IN THE AMUSEMENT PARK. 

Photocrapms sv L.NA., Lbablay (Scppubd by G.P.A.). I.B. abd Spbcial Press. 



DOWN THE COAL-ICIfE AT WEMBLEY : VISITORS WHO HAVE DESCENDED THE SHAFT U WHERE THE VBITOR IS LOWERED IN A CAGE TO THE BOTTOM OF THE SHAFT : 
IN A CAGE INSPECUNG THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHKH PIT PONIES WORK. " THE PITHEAD OF THE COLUERY IN THE AMUSEMENT PARK AT WEMBLEY. 


The organisers of the British Empire Exhibition wisely provided a lure for the 
young folk and others who like to mingle some frivolity with serious study. “It 
is easy ” (we quote the official “ Guide ”) “ to find one’s way to the Amusement 
Park. Its fluttering flags, its gay buildings, its gigantic scenic railway and other 
puzzling structures in ‘ thrill ' architecture are visible from whatever point one 
apppaches. . . . There is no mistaking the jollity of the briiliant chessboard 
gateway, guarded by toy soldiers, and gay little figures closely resembling Cupid, 
who ride wooden steeds and tilt with long lances. . . . The Colliery, staged for 


convenience within the Pleasure Park, if not properly to be regarded as an 
* amusement,’ is certainly one of the objects of greatest interest in the whole 
Exhibition. This complete-in-every-detail working model will enable visitors to 
see exactly how coal is produced. The entire paraphernalia of coal-mining in 
actual operation may be studied—pit ponies, underground stables, and ail. Visitors 
are lowered in a two-decked cage to the bottom of the shaft, and step out into 
the underground workings. . . . Guides accompany the visitors down the mine 
to explain each detail.’’ 































































LITERARY SPIRIT SERIES No. IS. 

** ODDFELLOWS ARMS” Caldheck.—The 
scene of many meets of the veteran huntsman, 
John Peel, who died at a ripe old age in 1854. 
In a room in this plain little inn was written 
the famous hunting song, * D'ye ken John 
Peel' which has immortalized the old fox- 
hunter and his hounds. 


Johnnie Walker; “ People Still Sing ‘ D’ye ken John Peel 

with his coat so grey’.” 

Shade of John Peel : “ Aye ! but they don’t sing about you, 

they shout for you.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, Kilmarnock, SCOTLAND. 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


x t,u Season’s brilliance of this year's 

Novel Heul London season owes not a little 
Dre^r' wonderful fitKks and 

accessories which have been 
created for it, and for the coming summer holidays 
at the fashionable plages. With evening dresses are 
worn scintillating tiaras, turbans, and coronets of 
every description. Sketched on page 986 are some 
fascinating affairs which hail from Dicldns and Jones, 
Regent Street, W. They are destined for shingled 
heads. The first is a turban of silver tissue, orna¬ 
mented with glittering stripes of diamant 6 ; and 
the second is of gold tissue, specially designed to 
keep the hair smooth and tidy. They cost 45s. gd. 
and 21S. gd. respectively ; and the second may be 
had in silver, gold, or oxidised. Debutantes will be 
interested to note that the regulation plumes and 
veil, mounted on a pin or on a comb for shingled 
hair, can be obtained for 25s. gd. complete. 

The Vogue for “ “*** colours " 

Multi-Coloured “ “ “ attractive : 

Co^ it will be worn at the races. 

indoors, and for all sports this 
summer. It looks well with every frock, and is an 


ideal protection against chilly breezes. Pictured cm 
page 986 is an attractive model from Dicldns and 
Jones. It is of fancy French cloth in gay tapestry 
colourings, and is fiiced with stockinette of a oon- 



from Walpole Bros. ( 89 , New Bond Street, W. ; 
108 , Kensington High Street, W. ; or 175 , Sloane 
Str^, S.W.), for 17 s. iid. the zephyr outfit (size 
16 inches), and 15 s. iid. the smock, sizes 16 to 20 
inches. Then for special occasions there is the 
frivolous little frock of pink organdie on the extreme 
right, trimmed with tiny picot-edged frills. It costs 
558 . 9 d., size 18 inches. The light coat of brown 
Harris linen, with buff collar and cuffs on the right, 
is perfectiy tailored, and can be secured for 23 s. 9 d., 
size 16 inches. With it is depicted a captivating 
little leghorn bonnet, trimmed with a wreath of rose¬ 
buds (price 29 s. gd.) and charming httle models in 
every straw range, from £i is. upwards. Last. but. 
by no means least in importance, is the pretty baby's 
frock of French voile, hand-embroidered and edged 
with crqphet lace. It may be obtained for 21 s. gd. ; 
and others in blue-and-white spotted muslins, prettily 
smocked, are 25 s. gd. 

Nordtr of the picturesque sun- 

Week. boimets in CMd-World flowered 

muslins, prints, and chintz, can 
be secured from 3 s. iid. upwards—for children as 
well as " grown-ups." On application to this paper. 
I shall be pleased to give the name and address where 
they are obtainable. 



Two ddightfml liMt otUfiU /or tk* r m mmer koiHoys, omt expressed in 
ptify cheeked sepkyr, end the other m sehite hniecoed with smacking tmd 
trimming of blue. SheUhed at WtdpoU Brothers'. 


This tiny personage may well be proud of his pretty hand-eedbroidered 
frock of French uoile trimmed with Irish crochet lace, for it has been designed 
and carried oat by WalpoU Brothers. 89, Sew Bond Street, W. 

trusting shade. The cost is 3 gs. fid. There are 
others for the same price of woven French cotton 
in bold check designs, bound with Mack cir 6 braid. 
The neat overblouse portrayed on page 988 is of 
the famous Celes silk, and is obtainable for 49 s. fid. 
in several shades ; while the other is of white voile 
with gilet, cuffs and collar of a gaily patterned 
material. The price is 29 s. fid., and there are jumper 
blouses of French voile, with double rows of pockets, 
and demure Peter Pan collar and cuffs, fm 12 s. gd. 

Summer Outfits PeoP>e 

for the Kidd ie never been so {tactical or 

attractive as they are to-day. 
One has only to remember the long heavy frocks of 
velvet and lace worn by our grandmothers, and 
compare them with the bewitching little garments 
portrayed on this page. For playing about, nothing 
could be more comfortable than the checked zephyr 
frock with knickers to match pictured here, or 
the white hair-cord smock, completed with cuffs 
and collars of Harris linen. They are obtainable 



Beech-brown Harris linen with buff coUm and caffs makes the weU-tailerad 
little coat on the IffI, and roee-pinh organdie the adorable affair on the right. 
They must be placed to the credit of WalpoU Brothers. 




P RINCE'S PLATE is the only lasting substi¬ 
tute for Sterling Silver; the fact that leading 
Hotels, Restaurants, and Steamship Com¬ 
panies exclusively use Prince's IMatc is unique 
testimony to its all-round superiority for 
lasting wear. Write for Catalogue. 


Princes PlaU is entirely made at 
Mappirs & WeU's own SheffieU 
Works—Ike largest and Ust eautpped 
of its kind in the UniUd Ktngdom. 


H/GHBST QUALITY — LOWEST PRICE 

Jhndm Shov^rooms: 2,QueenVictoria.St,EC.4. i 72 j?e§ent 8t,w.i. l58^62,0xfo^d 

MMUFMTVRr 3 The Roym! WtrAs SMEFWfELD . &rmnch«9: PARIS. BUENOS AtRffS. ETC. 
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** I am exceedingly pleased with * Argyll* 
Coaty which fits me perfectlyy and which 
absolutely answers your advertisement** 


126, Regent St., London, W.l. 


W ANTING a weatherproof with a reputati 

behind it, there can be none bettw than 
the pure new wool weatherproof and »elf- 
ventilatinK “ Aquatcutum ” Coat, progrersive in 
quality since 1851, and of which a customer writes ; 


May n. 1924. 

•* Th« 'Scutam I had from yo« some |6-17 
ago hat done yeoman service, and I think it time 
to niaka it ‘ second best.’ ’’ 


Aquasciuum pure wool weatherproofs from 6 gns., 
Aquasculum Field Coats (waterproof and wind- 
pr^) 31 to 5 gns., Eidersentum light and warm 
Wraps 8 and 9 gns. Ladies* Coats same prices. 
Costumes from 10 gns. Lounge and Sporting 
Suits from 8 gns. Motor Coats in great variety. 


Mention of Cbc Jilufittateo Xxjnoott 

tlewd'* will brinjt by return post entnloguc 
of “ Aquascutum’* speoialities. 

Agents in principal Towns. In New York: Franklin 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 

WHAT THE PRESENT OPERA SEASON CAN 
TEACH THE BRITISH MUSICIAN. 
FTER hearing the first cycle of “The Ring" 
under Herr Bruno Walter, at Covent Garden, 
all reasonable expectations ought to have been 
satisfied. The general level of performance was 
far higher than any we have had in London since 
the war, and although some ardent patriots grumble 


a little in pretended disappointment, because they 
have not heard such splendid voices as they antici¬ 
pated, they may be legitimately asked whether 


outstanding vocal superiority was what any experi¬ 
enced musician ever expects from a German operatic 
company ? Not that the present company does not 
possess many fine voices! Herr Friedrich Schorr, 
the Wotan of “ Das Rheingold " and " Die Walkfire," 
has a magnificent voice free from tremolo, and is also 
a really first-class artist. Mme. Gertrud Kappel, 
who has so far played Briinnhilde and Isolde, is also 
of quite exceptional merit. Her voice is fresh, she 
sings with great intelligence, and it is only in the 
weightiest moments that we 
feel that it might be with 
advantage just a little more 
powerful. Herr Kirchhoff, 
whom so far I have only 
heard as Loge, is quite the 
finest Loge I have heard; 
he sings and acts with re¬ 
markable clarity and pre¬ 
cision—^in fact, his gestures 
were so well timed and so 
effective that even if one 
were ignorant of the Ger¬ 
man one could not have 
failed to understand what 
was happening. 

Mme. Frida Leider was 
magnificent as Isolde, quite 
adequate in power, both as 
actress and singer, to the 
extreme physical demands 
of this part; but her voice, 
although it is powerful and 
comes ringing through the 
most tremendous orchestral 
climaxes, is not particularly 
beautiful or attractive in 
quality. Even finer as an 
actress is the Swedish singer, 
Mme. Gota Ljungberg, who 
gave a quite unforgettable 
performance as Sieglinde. 
Her acting when Siegmund 
plucks the sword Nothung 
from the tree in the first 
act of " Walkure'' was full 
of real dramatic invention, 
and on quite a different 
plane to mere competent operatic acting. It was 
due to her that the duet in the first act of “ Walkure " 
was so moving, for the tenor, Herr Urlus, though 


quite a good Siegmund, was not remarkable, and his 
voice lacks lyrical beauty. In fact, it is in the tenors 
that the present company seems weakest. Neither 



THE DEFENDER OF KUT: THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR CHARLES TOWNSHEND. 

Sir Charles Townshend wilt be remembered as the gallant defender 
of Kut-el-Amara, which he was obliged to surrender to the Turks, 
after a five months’ siege, on April 29, 1916. He was interned 
at Prinkipo until October 1918. In 1920 he published “ My 
Campaign in Mesopotamia,” and was elected M.P. (Independent) 
lor the Wrekin Diviskm of Shropshire. Earlier in his career he 
saw much service in India and Egypt, and in 189S was in 

command during the siege of Chitral .—[Pholcfrmpk by I.B.] 

Herr Urlus, who has played Siegmund and Tristan, nor 
Herr Soot, who has been heard as Siegfried and 
Tristan, can be described as anything more than a 
competent operatic singer. Herr Soot has all the 
German tenor's notorious tendency to bark and yap 
the music. In the second act of “ Tristan" his 
singing lacked all the lyrical bel canto quality which 
the famous duet calls for; but, on the other hand, 
both Herr Soot and Herr Urlus sang and acted with 
a thoroughness and a perfect knowledge of their 
work which it is unfortunately rare to find in English 
singers. 

The same may be said of Herr Eduard Habich 
and Herr Reiss, who played Alberich and Mime 

[Coniiimtd overleaf. 



THE WHIPPET WORRIES THE ROYAL BALL: AN INCIDENT IN THE MATCH 
BETWEEN H.R.H. THE DUKE OF Y(^K AND CAPTAIN BASIL BROOKE AGAINST 


MR. FRANK HODGES AND MR. EVAN WILLIAMS. 

The match took place on the Ton Pentre golf course, as the sequel to a challenge issued a 
year ago by Mr. Frank Hodges. The game was a remarkable one, watched by crowds of 
spectators, and the play eras not of a very high order on either side, the result being that 
Mr. Hodges and his partner won by two and one, although the Duke and Captain Brooke won 
the bye with a good four. A curious incident occurred at the second hole, when a whippet 
worried the royal ball on the green. , In accordance with a local rule, the ball was replaced, 
after the Duke had inquired, "What are they going to do now?" 

Pkotofrmpk by CJi. 



Wc cUim that using the “ Governor ” 
Motor Lawn Mower forms the best and 
most eccmomica] way of mowing lawns. 
So confident are we of this that we offer a 
Seven-days’ trial free of cost or obligation. 
Thus you are enabled to test our claims 
for yourself on your own lawns, the machine 
being in the hands of your ou>n gardeners — 


not an expert sent with the machine. 
Could there be more convincing proof of 
the simplicity, efficiency, and reliability of 
the " Governor ” generally ? Write for 
our booklet, which tells you more of this 
remarkable machine —a machine which 
will cut 1,000 sq. yards of turf in 16 
minutes at a cost of about a penny. 

Goaranteed for Twelve Months. Price £6S (or 22* modeL 

JOHN SHAW & SONS, Wolverhampton, Ltd., 

Fryer Street, £3* Wolverhampton. 
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TTearts of’ OsiTk. 



DEWAR’S 


THE SPIRIT OF HISTORY 

The figure-head of Orion in Whitehall brings back to men the spirit of othar times. 
And so does Dewar’s Whisky. For old age and historical reputation deserve a tribute 
of regard. The world has ever willingly givai it to the unchanging quality of Dewar’s. 
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Continued] 

respectively. They were also more powerful vocally 
than the singers we are accustomed to in the " Ring " 
since the war. and sang with far clearer enunciation. 


In fact, it was possible to hear from the middle of 
the stalls practically every word that Alberich and 
Mime uttered, and this superiority in enunciation 
was general. But what marks off these German 
singers from our own most vividly is their far greater 
thoroughness. With the exception of Mme. Farber- 
Strasser's Brangane—a part with which the singer 
seemed unfamiliar, as her eyes kept glued to the 
conductor throughout—all the singers knew their 
parts backwards. But not only did they know the 
music, they knew their stage business with equal 
thoroughness. Consequently the performances moved 
with that ease, that sureness and expressiveness. 
Hint only can be attained with incessant rehearsing, 
Iiowever gifted the individual artists may be. 

Further, it is not until music and stage business 
are known with complete thoroughness that there 
is any possibiUty of artistic interpretation of the 
score. What we suffer from in hearing the perform¬ 
ances of our own British National Opera Company 
is this complete lack of thoroughness. It would be 
no good engaging Herr Bruno Walter to conduct 
the B.N.O.C. He would give the job up in disgust 
vrithin a fortnight, simply because he would not be 
able to get sufficient rehearsal. We are contaminated, 
corrupted through and through, I am afraid, with 


the ideal of the makeshift. " Do what you can, and 
hope for the best," is the motto of our English 
musicians. It is, of course, the economic pressure that is 
partly responsible for this. The 
directors of the B.N.O.C. would 
say that they could not afford 
more rehearsals, but one may 
reply that perhaps " quality 
and not quantity " is an ideal 
that may even pay commerci¬ 
ally in the long run. How 
often' have 1 said that the 
B.N.O.C., when it gives an 
opera season, should cut down 
its repertory by about half 1 I 
am tired of pointing out how 
ridiculous it is for the B.N.O.C. 
to try to put on twenty operas 
in a season of four weeks. It 
is asking everybody concerned 
to scamp and botch his work. 

But the directors of the 
B.N.O.C. rely on popular pre¬ 
judice in favour of our own 
people to support them, how¬ 
ever in- 
f e rior 

their work may be. They rely 
upon good - hearted, patriotic 
musical critics like Mr. Percy 
B. Scholes to pass over their 
faults lightly, while emphasis¬ 
ing those of their competitors. 

But even the most ai^ent of 
patriots begins to see that this 
is truly a most unpatriotic 
business, that it is not the way 
to help English music and 
English musicians ever to take 
their proper place in European 
music. This week I heard Dr. 

Vaughan Williams conduct the 
Bach Choir in the great B 
Minor Mass. A more hopelessly 
amateurish performance 1 have 
never heard I I have the 
greatest respect for Dr. Vaughan 
Williams, but he most be con¬ 
scious of how far short this 
performance fell. Nor was it 
the choir—^mainly composed of 
amateurs—^who were weakest. 

It was the London Symphony 


Orchestra who played raggedly and perfunctorily 
throughout. True, they were not held together by 
their conductor, for whatever virtues Dr. Vaughan 
Williams has—and he possesses many—a firm grip 
is not one of them. He did little more than beat time 
throughout the work, with his eyes glued to the 
score and his heart with the chorus. 

The B.N.O.C. announces that it is going to give a 
season of opera at His Majesty's Theatre. I implore 
the directors to limit their repertory strictly to 
at most a dozen operas. Let them determine in 
advance to rehearse as they have never rehearsed 
before. Let no considerations of jealousy, friend¬ 
ship, or compassion interfere with a ruthless selection 
of singers and conductors. Merit must be their 
sole consideration. It is incredible that it should 
be necessary to give such advice; it only shows how 
low we have sunk in our English musical enterprises ; 
nor do I give this advice with any very strong hope 
that it will be taken. The present generation of 
English singers and musicians is, I am afraid, too in¬ 
curably frivolous. I can only hope, in conclusion, that 
many members of the B.N.O.C. organisation have been 
at Covent Garden and have heard the wonderful ensem¬ 
ble secured by Herr Bruno Walter,—W. J. Turner. 



A BULWARK OF THE EMPIRE IN THE PACIFIC DURING THE WAR: THE 
FAMOUS BATTLE-OtUISER “AUSTRALIA" GOING DOWN WITH FLAGS FLYING 
AND SALUTED BY OTHER SHIPS. 

The sinking of H.M.A.S. “ Australia,” " scrapped " under the terms of the Washington Treaty, 
took place on April 12, some twenty miles off Sydney. When the sea-cocks were op«ied, she 
turned over to port, and sank with flags flying and 200 floral tributes on board. 
Photographs by Topical. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 

BY J. D. SYMON. 

HE four quarters of the globe, and particularly 
of the Empire, are in everybody’s thoughts 
at the present moment, when all the world that is 
British has come to London, or nearby, and the 
current book-lists reflect this preoccupation. Readers 
whose interest in Imperial questions has been 
quickened by the wonderful things to be seen in the 
Empire’s Shop Window, need not look far for books 
that will fit their present mood of healthy curiosity 
about Britain Overseas. 

If they feel attracted towards India, for example, 
they will find a congenial volume in " South Indian 
Hours,” by Oswald J. Couldrey (Hurst and Blackett ; 
i 8 s.), a writer who knows his subject to admiration. 
His pleasant sketches are the result of long residence 
in Southern India, where he was an official of the 
Education Department. He served as President of 
one of the colleges, and also as inspector of schools. 
But his book is free from the vices of the merely 
p>edagogic manner. Although he is out >to give 
instruction, he has no dealings with Dr. Dryasdust. 
Mr. Couldrey’s writing is beautiful, and full of matter, 
conveyed with a charm that knows no lapses. 

Mr. Couldrey will explain to you at the beginning 
” The Philosophy of Exile ”—an essay that puts 
you at once in touch with his mood and prepares 
you for the good things to follow. Under his guidance 
you will visit the Tamil Temple Cities and will trace 
the banks of the Godavery, watching, as you go, 
the Indian landscape through all its changes of weather 
and of atmosphere. A sense of atmosphere per¬ 
vades this delightful volume, which is the work of 
a man who is in touch with every phase of life, 
a man most delicately sensitive to the immemorial 
mystery and beauty of India. He brings to his 
work deep and varied learning, and his book, remark¬ 
able in so many other respects, is remarkable chiefly 
as a proof and vindication of the essential value and 
necessity of classical scholarship. 

Readers whose interest lies towards South Africa 
cannot do better than turn to ” The Life of Olive 
Schreiner,” by S. C. Cronwright-Schreiner (Fisher 
Unwin ; 2 is.). It does not always happen that 
a husband is best fitted to write the biography of his 
"wife—in fact, a near relation is usually too heavily 


handicapped to carry out such a task satisfactorily, 
but Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner is the exception which 
proves the rule. The woman of genius who wrote 
" The Story of an African Farm ” could not have 
been more fittingly commemorated. 

BOOKS MOST IN DEMAND 
AT THE LIBRARY. 

FICTION. 

-BE GOOD. SWEET MAID.” 

(Fisher Utfwtn; 7l6.) By Anthony Wharton. 

“THE BODY IN THE BLUE ROOM.’ 

(Hurst and Blackett . 7l6.) By Sidney Williaeae. 

“ CROATAN." By Mary Johnaton. 

(Butter-worth . 7l6.> 

“THE DEVILS OWN.” By Randall Parriah. 

(Jarrolds: 7/6.) 

“GONE NATIVE” By AaUriak. 

(Constable; 7l6.) 

“THE HEAVENLY LADDER.” 

(Cassell: 7l6.) By Compton Mackenzie. 

“ THE HONOURABLE JIM.” By Baroneaa^Orezy. 

(Hodiler and Stoughton; 7/6.) 

“ LUCKY IN LOVE” By Bern Ruck. 

(Hodder atul Stoughton; 7/6.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EL RAISUNI. By Roaita Forbea. 

(Butteru'orth: 2t/~.) 

“ A GALLERY. By Philip Guedalla. 

(Constable; 10/6.) 

“ INDIA. By the Earl of Ronaldahay. 

(Constable: IS/-.) 

“THE NAVY IN THE DARDANELLES CAM- 
PAIGN. By Lord Waater Wemyaa. 

(Hodder and Stoughton; 16)-.) 

In order to give our readers some guide to t/ie 
popular hook» of t/»e moment, we hate arranged for 
the Manager of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's 
Library Department to supply us each week with a 
list of the work* most in demand at that library. 


Olive Schreiner was sprung of a German mission¬ 
ary father and an English mother. Although she was 
first of all a South African, she owed much to England, 
where she lived for many years and where she wrote and 
published the book that made her famous. She began 


to write early, but she has not many books to her name. 
It is by her most celebrated work that she will live. 
The story of her inner life has beep told with ex¬ 
quisite sympathy, and the portrait leaves the im¬ 
pression of just such a woman as readers of ” The 
Story of an African Farm ” must suppose its 
author to have been. Penetrating insight was one 
of her gifts, and an abiding sense of the tragedy of 
life, most strikingly exemplified in the refrain of her 
great novel, ” A striving and a striving, and an 
ending in nothing.” 

She had a quaint humour, too, which is recalled 
by her verdict on Gladstone, whose admiration she 
did not return. " Oh, the cute old devil,” she said, 
" one never knows what card he has up his sleeve.” 

A boy’s life on an African farm forms the earlier 
portion of ” The Call of the Veld,” by Leonard 
Flemming (Hutchinson ; I2S. 6 d.). The author, 
Australian by birth and English by education, went 
to the Cape as a boy with his father’s theatrical 
company. He was not, however, intended for the 
stage, and was left in South Africa to learn farming. 
Then came the war, in which he served throughout, 
and, on discharge, desiring to return to his old pur¬ 
suit, he received an allotment of a thousand acres, 
to which he had to trek for three hundred miles. 
He started with a cash capital of seven pounds, and 
for stock he had one hundred sheep, six oxen, and 
two cows. 

Needless to say. Mr. Flemming had a struggle ; 
but he stuck to his work, enclosed his land, raised 
crops and built a bungalow, which, when success 
came, he replaced with a stone and brick house 
furnished by his own skill as a handicraftsman. Mr. 
Flemming has written a most interesting story which 
carries the reader on unflagging from the first page 
to the last. 

Other noteworthy African, books are the Hon. 
Charles Dundas’s “ Kilimanjaro and Its People ” 
(Witherby; i 8 s.), reviewed some time ago on our 
” Best Bwk ” page. It is a work that will attract 
at once the anthropologist and the mountaineer, 
and abounds in accurate observation and picturesque 
writing. Another book which no sportsman should 
neglect is ” Wild African Animals I Have Known.” 
by Prince William of Sweden (The Bodley Head : 
25 s.), a graphic and sumptuous record of hunting 

ICim/isaied eotrieof 
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T here is this difference—this distinction 
about Eugenes. We are not hair¬ 
dressers—not even coiffeurs in the generally 
accepted sense—but Artists, whose sole 
interest is the creation of new designs with 
the assistance of our Improved Process 
of Permanent Waving. 

In this respect “ Eugene ” are unique, being 
the only house devoted exclusively to 
artistic permanent waving. 


The above photograph shorns the latest example of the art of 
“ Eu^nef in which a full head of hair, permanently waved by 
“ Engine f has been dressed to give the modem “ shingled ” 
line without sacrificing the hair. 

“ Engine ” guarantee successful results in every case they 
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exploits chronicled and illustrated some time ago 
in this journal. 

An everlasting question which confronts Britons 
Overseas—the problem of the *' colour line "—is re¬ 
flected in two new novels. Of these works one, “ God's 
Step-Childeen," by Mrs. S. G. Millin (Constable ; 
7 s. 6 d.), a writer whose South African novels are 
steadily increasing her reputation, is a poignant 
story of the handicap which society lays upon the 
half-caste. It tells how a missionary, the Rev. Andrew 
Flood, who went out to Africa in 1821 , married a 
black woman of his congregation. The result is 
easily foreseen. The white man practically ceased to 
be a European. The mistake was visited on Flood’s 
descendants to the third and fourth generation, 
whose lot was all the more bitter in proportion as they 
approximated in outward appearance to the-white. 
A very pretty grand-daughter, Elmira, passed almost 
for European for a time, but at last she was found 
out and had to return to her coloured kinsfolk. 
Although she married an Englishman, it was a 
miserable union from which she ran away. 

Elmira had one son, who, as he grows up, discovers 
his disadvantage of blood, and thereafter lives in 
terror, although the black streak in him is of the 
faintest. He is sent to Oxford, where for a time he 
escapes the burden of racial prejudice ; but later, 
when he marries an English wife, he falls a prey to 
the old horror and lives in dread that his children 
may revert to type. He considers that his marriage 
was a sin, and seeks to make atonement by going as 
a missionary to his mother's people. How far this 
ending is satisfactory is a question that will be keenly 
debated by those who read Mrs. Millin's really power¬ 
ful book, which is, in effect, a plea for greater tolerance. 
For all its dramatic strength, the story is not likely 
to convert the average Briton Overseas. 

The same problem is treated, with a change of 
scene to the South Seas, in " Gone Native," by 
Asterisk (Constable ; 78 , 6 d.), a story which tells how 
George Donaldson ran away with a native girl, already 
married, and suffered many things for his error. The 
novel is not a piece of special pleading, but merely a 
perfectly real situation worked out to its inevitable 
end. Ou^la, the native girl, is in many way a charming 


creation, but fidelity' was not in her, and the man 
who had the imprudence to " go native ” received 
ashes for beauty. " Asterisk " has given ns a finely 
drawn picture of one phase of life in the New Hebrides. 
It is a little work of art, all the more artistic that it 
betrays no obvious attempt to point a moral. This 
is probably the more effective way of dealing with a 
difficult question. 

As a change from the merely Imperial—that is, 
the British Imperial—you will find much agreeable 
reading in " Far Eastern Jaunts,” by Gilbert 
Collins (Methuen ; 10 s. 6 d.). Mr. Collins has the 

temerity to proclaim himself a humourist on his title- 
page. This is rather pierilous, and is apt to make the 
reader sceptical at the outset; but on the whole the 
author lives up very tolerably to his own certificate 
of character. It would appear from his pages that, 
just as adventures are to the adventurous, so funny 
things happen to the professedly funny man. He 
makes no bones about the rather prejudicial fact 
that he is an impenitent globe-trotter, but even here 
he contrives to justify his way of life. There is method 
in his jocularity. 

Mr. Collins has at least one great qualification as 
a humourist—he can see a joke even in misfortune. 
When " mosquitoes " had changed the fashion of his 
countenance, he consulted the doctor and learned 
that the authors of the havoc had been merely gnats. 
By way of encouragement, the doctor showed ffim a 
real mosquito—a " triplane,” according to Mr. Collins— 
and remarked, ” That's the largest that's been shot 
in this port yet." 

Shooting—but not of mosquitoes—^is the subject, 
together with fishing and fighting, in Idcutcnant- 
Colonel Alban Wilson's entertaining book, " Sport 
and Service in Assam and Elsewhere ” (Hutchin¬ 
son ; 18 s.). There are stories of feats with the double- 
barrel and of adventures in our little wars, but Colonel 
Wilson’s principal interest is in fishing. He is a real 
fisherman who knows the joy of a struggle with a big 
fish, and this, one concludes, is the kind of fighting 
most after our author's own heart—with all due 
deference to his D.S.O. He is discursive, anecdotal, 
and shrewdly observing, and his remarks on the human 


species are as discerning as those on the piscine. The 
fisherman’s imagination is proverbial, but Colonel 
Wilson cites an instance that seems to me entirely 
new. It is the story of an old Colonel who believed 
that a man with sufficient imagination can get sport 
out of anything. Accordingly, this philosopher would 
take a boat and catch very small fishes, but he 
pretended to himself that each weighed about a 
pound and was worthy to be played as if he were a 
fish of that size. 'The playing, if satisfactory to 
the player, could not have been wildly exciting. 
The Colonel merely let the fish swim about for a little 
on a loose line and then dragged it into a landing-net; 
but even here philosophy did not fail the old man. 
who said that it was " good practice for his orderly." 
Colonel Wilson has written a capital book in which 
instruction goes hand-in-hand with amusement. 


Holiday - makers are provided by the London 
and North-Eastern Railway with a delightful series 
of illustrated booklets on various districts served 
by that hne, ranging from London as far north as 
Lossiemouth, Elgin, and Inverness. Six are devoted 
to Scotland, seven to Yorkshire. Durham and Nevth- 
umberland, and one each to East AngUa, the Norfolk 
Broads, London, Cathedrals. Abbeys and Historic 
Places, and Notes for American Visitors. Each book¬ 
let has a map of its particular area, and a charm¬ 
ing cover design ty'pical of the district, in red, black, 
and green on a white ground, by Miss Freda Ling- 
strom. For the special benefit of golfers, there is a 
larger booklet entitled. '' A Round of Golf on the 
L-N.ELR.”, by Bernard Darwin, describing a large 
number of cours^, and, hke the others, illustrated 
with many excellent photographs. An appendix 
gives a tabular list of all the courses reached by this 
railway, with the secretary's address, and other 
particulars. In addition, the L.N.E.R. issues a 
general booklet called " Holiday Suggestions,” like¬ 
wise abundantly illustrated ; also an ” Apartments 
and Hotels Guide ” in three separate sections, dealing 
respectively with the Eastern Counties, the North- 
Eastern Counties, and Scotland. We have seldom, 
if ever, come across any set of publications of this 
character so interestingly written or so tastefully 
produced, and the L.N.E.R. is to be heartily con¬ 
gratulated on its choice of authors and artists to 
carry out its beneficent propaganda. 


I 
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S ummer in America 

Direct Sailings 

London to New York. 

A American Indians called a certain 

beautiful N ew England Lake “ The 
Smile of the Great Spirit.’* And 
an American summer is indeed a season of 
radiant brightness, warmth and joy. 

From New York to California the sun shines 
in brilliant gold for four wondrous months— 
drawing out the sweet sap of the Sugar Maple, 
flashing on the spray of thunderous Niap^ 
glinting on the many-colour^ wings of the 
tiny humming birds and glistening on t e 
snow-pieaked Rockies of the far West. 

America is not far away, sailmg dir<^‘ fro™ 
London by a great Atlantic Transport • 
Liner; rates are comparatively low ; and f 
should you go, you will return as brown 
and ruddy as the proverbial 

Moderate Fares—1st Class only— 
from *43 IS O. 

I ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE. 

I l,C«ckH><w Street, S.W.,& 38, I^aeiilunSt^ 
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NFKENNA DUTIES 

An Announcement 

BY 

GENERAL MOTORS Ltd 

/^ENERAL MOTORS LTD. have 
provided a refund scheme to give pro¬ 
tection to purchasers of their cars taking de¬ 
livery between May 9th and August 1st, which 
limits and defines the purchaser's risk of price 
reduction due to a withdrawal of the duties. 

With over fifty models it is impossible to give 
complete details in this announcement It 
will be to your advantage to call on your 
local Distributor or Dealer, who will gladly 
supply you with full particulars as affecting 
the type of car in which you are interested. 

You can thus enjoy the use of the car during 
the summer months on very economical terms 
in spite of the uncertainty as to future prices. 


BUnSHEMTIK 

EXHIBITION 

SEE OUR 
EXHIBIT 
AT 

CANADIAN 

HiVIUON 

GENERAL MOTORS LTD. 

THE HYDE, HENDON, N.W.9. 

BUICK CHEVROLET OAKLAND 
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THE WORLD OF WOMEN, 

W E had two beautiful Queens to look at when 
our own stately and handsome Queen Mary 
was with Queen Marie of Roumania. It was difficult 
to decide which we admired the more, albeit we all 
knew which we loved the better. In style the two 
royal ladies differ materially. Our Queen has always 
kept to the traditional style in our own Royal Family, 




Two attractive turbans of / / ( 

silver tissue from Dickins and / / |\ 

Jones's, Regent Street, W. /I / | 

One is ornamented with motifs j / 

of diamanti. {See page 976.) \y/ 

wherein dignity is ever before fashion. Queen Marie 
is a picturesque dresser, and is sufficiently histrionic 
always to suit herself to her costumes. Our Queen 
is always herself—stately, dignified, and essentially 
royal, albeit kind and sweet in nature, and ever ready 
to be about among us all and to study our various ways 
of life with a view to th^r betterment and her better 
understanding of us. Queen Marie of Roumania 
received a warm welcome—is she not British-bom, 
and are we not keen about members of our own 
Royal Family, and was she not our loyal ally in the 
Great War ? Then, her Majesty has ^e magnetism 
which touches people and makes them like her, and 
she exercises it very fully and very cleverly. The 
visit was a great success. 


The State Ball was the first since July 7, 1921. 
for the visit of the King and Queen of the Belgians. 
Those journalists who know more about royal move¬ 
ments than royalty itself, and who wrote that State 
Balls had proved unwieldy and unsatisfactory and 
were sent for ever to limbo, must repent them of their 
hasty judgment, for there is yet another to take 
place this month in honour of the King and Queen 
of Italy's visit. It is their Majesties* intention, as 
it is also the Prince of Wales's, to attend a ball on 
the 26th at the Hon. Mrs. Ronald Greville's house, 
16, Charles Street, for the Italian Hospital in London. 
Their Italian Majesties know the Prince of Wales 
well, since he was much with them daring his visit 
to the Italian fronts in war time ; they also know 
King Victor Emmanuel and Queen Elena, as they 
visited them last year and greatly enjoyed that visit. 
Queen Elena is very handsome in a brunette way: 
she is over fifty, and is still equal to a day's chamois¬ 
hunting. 'Their Majesties were our good friends and 
allies in the war, and had every inducement put 
before them not to be, so their welcome will be a 


It has been stated that a concert at Buckingham 
Palace under the new Master of the King's Music. 
. Sir E. Elgar, will be a State entertainment of 
^ this season. This will be, if it takes place, a 
\ Victorian revival; there were none, I believe, since 
\hcr Majesty's death. I was shown a programme 
'of one in 1889. It was a very elaborate affair on 
lace-bordered paper. The singers were Nordica, 
P*atey, and Edward Lloyd—all English-speaking, 
two British — but there was not a British com¬ 
poser's name on the list. That will not be so 
as arranged by Sir E. Elgar. Invitations to 
State Concerts were considered more intimate and 
more desirable than those to any other State en¬ 
tertainment, I am told, and were the subject of 
many heart-burnings. Things have altered since 
those days, and if we have one this season it will be 
on different lines, although the proportions of the 
Albert Hall would be insufficient for the accom¬ 
modation of all who consider themselves eligible for 
invitation. 

A young, vigorous, and up-to-date vicar and a 
century-old, crumbling church. That is the state of 
affairs at All Souls. Langham Place. To better it 
the Marchioness of Titchfield opened a bazaar at the 
Langham Hotel, and was welcomed by the Rev. 


Arthur Buxton, the vicar. Lady Titchfield made a 
most apt and charming little speech, and looked very 
nice in a long black slim silhouette coat embroidered 
in Persian colouring, with a Russian squirrel collar, 
_ lOyn/imuJ bfwUa' 



A delightful sports coat of many odours in a tapestry 
design. It may be'studied in the salons of Dickins 
and Jo^'s. {See page 976.) 


A FAMOUS 
CITY LANDMARK. 

All olsllofM should see the Celebrated Clock 
in front of thts World-famed Establishment in 
Cheapside. The hours and quarters are struck 
by the Ancient City Giants, Gog and Magog 
(7 ft. high), and Father Time and yenus. 


The Watch that will last a Lifetiiiie 


ESTABLISHED IN THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE II.-1750. 




Our “Specialities.” 


Fine Diamond Single Stone Rings 


YOU WANT A 
FAITHFUL TIMEKEEPER. 

Whett buying a watch you should 
choose one that will serve you faUhfully 
throughout your life. A "Bennett 
watch will do this. 


The Latest ‘ Eveiiiiis Dress ’ Watch 



WATCH BRACELETS 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


THREE-QUARTER PLATE ENGUSH 
LEVER. 

Accurately timed for all climates. Specially 
constructed to stand hard wear. Jewelled 
in 13 actions. In massive 18-ct. Gold 
Hunting or Half - Hunting Case, £35. 
Ditto in CrystsJ Glass Case. £30. 


Udr'. Wrtcb wah 1^ •• 


The Latest and Smarted “EvemngDr^ 
Watch. SUm but strong. da>^ 
correct. In 9-ct. gold case. * 

inner dome, fine quality ley«r ^ 

£12. Ditto in 18.CI. gold <^*J^ 
Other styles and prices m grea 


Watches with a 

reputation 

and are 

GUARANTEED. 


Sir John Bennett 

65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Send far COMPLETE 

catalogue of 

WATCHES, 

CLOCKS, 

JEWELLERY- 
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CANS & CANTS 



There’s no such word as 

CANT 

if you get the golden 

CAN 

containing Super Shell Motor Oil. 

You GAN have a faster engine if 
you use this oil. Captain Malcolm 
Campbell reached the phenomenal 
speed of 137.72 miles an hour with 
it. Major Segrave used it when 
he won the French Grand Prix, 
as did ^Iso Mr. L. L, Garter, winner 
of the Aerial Derby. It isj the 
fastest and most reliable motor 
lubricating oil obtainable. 

Just as Shell Aviation Spirit, in the golden 
cans, is the incomparable petrol, so Super 
Shell Oil, likewise in golden cans, is the 
incomparable lubricating oil. 

With Super Shell Oil, you CAN get 

MORE SPEED 



SUPER SHELL 

MOTOR LUBRICATING 

OIL 

IN GOLDEN CANS, AND IN 3-GALLON 
DRUMS (the cheapest WAY OF BUYING) 

Super Shell Motor Oil is sold in TWO GRADES. 

CONSULT LUBRICATION GUIDE, 
Obtainable of all leading garages, or post free from 

SHELL-ME.X LTD. (motor oils drpt.i SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, W.C. *• 





S.T.D. HOUSE, 

150, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W,l. 

.• 6504 5. •Celegrom, . “ •Cahnnd.r. Phone. London.'" 


Let die “Big Six'Help Yod 
W hen Yon Go to Paris 


AT the Paris offices of “The 
A E Illustrated London News,** 
“ The Sketch,** «The 
Sphere,** “The Tatler,*’ “Eve,” 
The Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News,** 13 and 15, 
Rue Taitbout, Boulevard des 
Italicns, there is a comfortable 
reading-room where current and 
back copies of all the “ Big Six’* 
publications may be read. In 
addition, advice and information 
will gladly be given free of 
charge on hotels, travel, amuse¬ 
ments, shops, and the despatch 
of packages to all countries 
throughout the world. 
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Con/imMstf.} 

and a little smart black hat. Mrs. Kendal 
the sale next day, and it went very well. 

The Marchioness of Titchheld is greatly 
interested in the Invalid Children's Aid 
Society, which does a splendid work for 
suffering little people. Last year she organ¬ 
ised a ball which took place in her own 
house, i6, Portman Square. It was only 
possible to sell about three hundred tickets. 
This year it proposed to sell many more, 
so Chesham House has been secured for 
the ball, which is to take place on June ii. 
It will be a very smart affair; the Duke 
and Duchess of York and Prince Henry 
gave their patronage cordially. There was 
a little tremor in the committee when it 
was announced that the Soviet Government 
of Russia had claimed Chesham House for 
an Embassy. As Countess Benckendorff 
IS said to have the lease, which was bought 
and paid for by her husband, the claim is 
not likely to be sustained. In any case it 
wll be all right for June ii, and Lady 
Titchfield, at the head of affairs, will make 
of it a brilliant success. 

The Hon. Mrs. Merry of Melladrum 
achieved such a success with the concert 
m her lovely house. i8. Hill Street, which 
she gave for the Bowmont Child Welfare 
Centre, Inverness, that she proved that 
when an afternoon concert is attractively 
engineered it is as great a draw as a 
thi dansant and even more enjoyed. The 
hMtess was really hospitable, and looked 
alter everyone's comfort whether she knew 
them or not. Miss Adelaide Rind's singing 
of Songs of the Hebrides ” fascinated 
everybody. 

The Dowager Marchioness of Tweeddalc 
was there, dressed aU in black and 
wearing a black-and-gold hat. She pur- 
^ spending part of the summer at 
Bisham Abbey, near Marlowe, which Major 
Md I^dy ClemenUnc Waring have taken 
for ^ee months. The Dowager Lady 
Iweeddale is much interested in the pre¬ 
sentation at Court and first season of her 
grand-daughter. Miss Clematis Waring. The 


opened 


Dowager Coimtess of Seafield was at the concert, 
and a large number of well - known people. The 



nuenanan said that 
father. Lord Woolaviagton. was progressiag 

towards recove^. His voyage home (,o! 
Madeira must have tried him severely 

is *M "“t had to to 

set, Mr. Macdonald Buchanan is murK 
mt^ted in Tom Pinch’s chance ,or & 

h. P*' “ "Otkias very 

hard in good causes. Her Roval^Hiah^ 
^s mettods and manners 
because both are th® __ I»nect 

delightful nature. At the re<S^i”*f °* ' 
for the Wails and Strays^ to*,.° 
bearers looked at the h 1 

™yal ^chess mid Z 

Without any self-consciousness. ^ 

TaU. handsome Miss Gwendolen Wilkinson 
^ed the b^er in Imnt oi the children. 
She was at her first State BaU too lor 
when she was presented her father had 
a^ndicitis It is so like her that what 
she looked forward to at the ball was the 
fine appearance of her tall, handsome father 
in his uniform as Ulster King of Arms. 
Even in such an assemblage Sir Nevilc 
Wilkinson and his daughter must have 
looked a handsome and distinguished pair. 
Lady Beatrix Wilkinson was also present. 

The Pnnee of Wales, who was present 
at the wedding of Sir Edward and the Hon. 
Lady Grigg, was godfather to their infant 
son. who received the names of John Edward 
Poynder. The Prince has quite a number 
of godchildren now, and never forgets any 
of them, albeit he bears their responsibilities 
lightly, as he does all else. The baptism took 
place in the ornate little Chapel of the Crypt 
of the House of Commons. The Hon. Lady 
Grigg is, it will be remembered, the only 
child of Lord and Lady Islington. 

The Queen of Roumania showed in every 
way her pleasure at being in England, and s 


™ 7*cTft t A r »'• Tke on. im,ular m that wu l^e oufayuAtiy. » 

the nthe r 1 ^ printed material, while may we remain insular 1 Those of us who pm 

_ ^f^loOuris^eles silk. (See page it down are not at all in earnest. A. E. L 


P-tc with e Pnrtcu, Exhibition Diplom. (1923.) 


SANOGYL 


for the PreyenCion aod Cure of 

PYORRHEA 


diplo ma with silver medal. 


i 


Prepared on a scientific baeia by Dr. B. Kritchevsky and Dr. P. k 
Segutn, of the Paste ur Institute of Paris. I 


medically ««knov 
OiMivuia. M brMth. bl 


.*d Mire of Mereiiriel Stooietiti., 
Meodioj —d reooaMe tarns, mod eU Meoth lofeedoiM! 

dental clinic of Great BriUin, F^nce, and 
America, and all the leading Weit-Eod Dentuta and London HoipiUls. 


f 


Teeik Good HeiUth-U*o Sooodyl Too«h Pe«ce 

■idbt aod MoraioS eod m taramt «U teeth eod Mooifl ' ' 


1 


Sel^^by all Qmh 

etc., at'.jw ,,,. „ 

Hritiih Empire— 

^SEALAi^ TRADING LIMITED, 24, Holbom, London, E.C.1. 


C^kham"* Storm. Barken, Boott, Harrodi, Selfridrei, Whileley., 

t-ockbum h Co.. Glaijow. etc., at i/t par tube, or direct from th; SoU Agints tor ^ 
Bntiih Emnire— 



JUST OUT 

GARDEN 

DEVELOPMENT 

BY 

Te GEOFFREY W. HENSLOW, 

MA.. F.R.H.S.. 

Jiuthor oj “Garden Conilructlon,” etc. 

Erery gardener’s Guide to garden alterations, 
garden development, garden improvement, 
garden maintenance. Advice from experience. 

IS/- Net. 

DEAN & SON, Lta.,DebKtt Houl 29^ Kiat SL,C«Tait Gar<lca,W.C.2 



THE SEASON’S FASHION 
in WATERPROOF 

Waterproofs in 

Silks and Satin. 

Tike Empire Waterproof, one of Elvery’s New 
featherweight satin, beautifully light, 
and both stylish and practical. Charming range 
of colours. A es Al 

Price 4 & 42 Gns. 

Elverys world-renowned Featherweight Silk Water¬ 
proofs arc now being produced in Ql ^ 
new designs and new colourings. 

S/7f “ Envelope ” Cases suppRed to match. 

Silk Waterproofs supplied from - 59/6 

“AM Wool” RAIN WRAPS 

Superior tailor-made G>ats in real West of England 

69/6 to 5’- Gns. 

Elvery’s A. 1. STORMPROOF 

Light in weight, easy to carry. Colours : QC/fi 
Navy, etc. Belted or unbelt^ design. V 

Beut Value in London, 



fl- ON APPKOVAL.-Send height and bust measurements. ^ 

or London business reference. All moneys refunded in full imme y 
any parcel returned. __ — -' 


INOOnrOWATBO IM TNB 

iniSH rni ^ 


TM« Elephant 

V‘ 31, Conduit Street, London, W. 

‘ (On, door from Ne. Bond StrKth , 

LVERV’S WATERPRCK)FS HAVE STOOP THE TEST 
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NO MORE 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 

HOW TO KILL AND PERMANENTLY 
DISSOLVE OUT ROOTS AND ALL. 

Reader explains how to prepare and use at home the 
sln^ple new absorption process by which she avoided 
danger and pain of the cruel electric needle. Why 
prescriptions, appliances, acids, lotions, and similar 
remedies should be avoided. 

To the readers of “ The Illustrated Lotxdon Sews.” 

At a medical conference held in Paris recently 
numerous eminent ph>-sicians cited ca.ses which prove 
beyond doubt that, since the discovery of a new and 
simple absorption proct'ss, suixtAuous hair has become 
as unncct'ssary as it is repulsive. It was also explained 
how electrical processes al\va>*s stimulate hair 
growth, how pulling with tweezers, and how acids, 
caustic pastes, and other worthless remedies affect 
suHace hair, which soon grows again. 

Then the distinguished physicians told how anyone 
can now prepare and use at home a simple liquid which 
immed i.i tol y 
down 
through hair 

shaft (just 03 t B 

oil creeps up a |lg;a» 

MlBrN 


IheliquicUcts ^ A»»««y tells in ais 

only upon 

liair and is ^ superfluous hair by a 

haniilesstothe home absorption pro- 

m<jst (IcIir-.tP cUxlric needle, 

skin .and tis- > 

sues, as ,1 test 

will quickly prove ; but the liquid must not be allowed 
to touch desirable hair, as I know of no way to restore 
life to roots thus destroyed. 

When I see daily so many women with perfect 
teatures who would be radiantly beautiful were it 
not for hideous growths of ugly hair upon lips and 
chin, I always wish I could tell them how easily 
they could recover their natural heritage of delicate 
feminine charm and attractiveness. 

I shall, therefore, be only tex) happy to send 
literature in regard to the preparation and use of the 
marvellous liquid explained at the conference, which 
niy privilege to attend. If any woman reader of 
/ he Illustrated London News cares to send me her name 
and address, plainly written, together vvith a tliree-half- 
penny stamp for return postage, I shall be pleased 
^to send, in plain sealed envelope, full particulars, 
without charge of any kind, so women readers can 
use the new process in the strict privacy of their 
own boudoirs. Have correspondence brief as pos¬ 
sible, and do not write to thank me after hair is 
destroyed, as my time is greatly limited. I can 
agree to answer but one person in each family, and 
correspondence will be considered strictly confidential. 

K. B. FIRMIN. 

(Dept. i8.K.), 193-197, Regent Street, London, W.i. 

SIR HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. 

PALATIAL HOTEL.S. SHORT SKA ROUTE. 
TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS HOTEL & RAIL 
fi 14 ‘lavs BEI.GIAN COASf with visits’ 
O to BRUGES. ZEEHKUGGE.NIEU- 


£13 13 grand HOTEL, BRUNNEN. Lake 

of Lucerne. 14 days and journey. 
£Ifi 2 palace DES . 4 LPES, MURREN, 
" King of the Oberland. 14 days Ik journey 

£10 in -MALOJA palace, engadink, 

IV 6000 feet above the sea. 14 days and 


Booklet on application to— 

The Secretary, 5 T, Endsleieh Gardens. London, 
N.W. I 

FOR OWNER - DRIVERS on 

‘DRe BRITISH SCHOOL of MOTORING LI? 

X 5. COVENTRY ST PICCADILLY CIRCUS Wt W 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET O.D. rS 



AtA\feiiibley 


see 



EXHIBITED IN THE PALACE OF INDUSTRY 


Only those pearls produced by the individual skill of specialists 
intimate with the secrets of the art, and knowing all the 
characteristic of the original ocean gems they duplicate, can 
be exact replicas of real pearls. GIRO PEARLS are the only 
reproductions of genuine deep-sea pearls because they are made by 
such individual craftsmanship-not by mass-production meihods- 
but in our own laboratories. Nowhere else in Great Britain 

cin cTRn"pPAO?t"u°'^*‘!'’®'’“‘ establishments 

can GIRO PEARLS be obtained. If you should buy pearls 

anywhere else you will know they cannot be GIRO PEARLS. 
OUR GUARANTEE OFFER, 

Comfilete Satisfaction or Money Refunded in Fu ll. 

H e cordially invite everyone to inspect the unique collection of pearls 
at our shoivroof^ and our exhibit at Wembley, or we will send wul 
"ecklet of GIRO PEARLS 16 inches long, with solid gold cliup in 
beautiful case, on receipt of One Guinea. Wear them for a forLght 
and compare with any real pearls. If any difference is notice Jle 
you may return them to us and we will refund your money in full. 

May we send yon onr Illustrated Booklet No. 16 ? Post-Free on reqnesL 

178 REGENT ST. LONDON W. 1. Dept 16 
48 OLD BOND ST. LONDON W. 1 
44 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON E C ^ 

25 church ST. Liverpool" 


a UKlTISil UMPIRE EXHIBITION. \ 








Holiday Tours in 

CANADA 

For scenic interest, opportunities for sport 
and a holiday in a clear, healthy atmosphere, 
Canada is unequalled. Personally conducted 
tours leave June 13 and 14, July 18 and 19, 
August 15 and 16, of 4 and 7 weeks’ duration. 
Cost, including all travel and hotel charges, 
from /112. 

Independent tours‘mapped out or sporting 
parties arranged. 

.Write for fully illustrated booklet No. A, 
showing routes and giving all particulars. 

CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS, 

European Head Office: 

17 / 19 , Cockspur Street, London, S.W. I. 

and St Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Newcastle and Belfast 
or Local Agents. 


I RESTORE NATURAL BEAUTY 

The Wonilerfiil Adair Ganesh Treat- 
ments and I’rep.trations will make a 
woman’s face fresh, young and beautiful, 
imparting Health and Beauty to the 
skin, eyes, etc., in spite of age or features. 



















Exhibiting at the 
British Empire Exhibition. 


14 h,p, h«"«j 

From £395 


W ITH the 14 h.p. the same service and com- 

Crosslcy you always fort. The 14 h.p. Crossley 1 ^^ 

have “ the little extra that is a proved proposition, 

counts,” the extra power, and the car is a marked 

responsiveness, and comfort one because of its extra- pA 

which make all the difter- ordinary value. A trial 

ence in the world to your run will be ghadly arranged 

motoring. on request. 

But the point to specially iiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiii 
note is that the price is no 

more .hnn .hac of many ^ 

small, light cars quite m- ^^^eptional merit and 

capable of anything like performance. 

Catalogues from 

CROSSl.F.Y MOTORS CtORTON, MANCHESTER 
Lcmlon Slu)\vrooiU!> Expfjil Dcpl., 40-4I, Conduit St., W. i 


Ask fof details of / 9'6 
and 20(70 h.p. models, cars 
of exceptional merit and 
performance. 


*Know youi* From- Wheel Brake Story 
before you buy your Car. 

. During the past six months I have had experi¬ 
ence with more than one car which, when the front wheel 
brakes with which it is fitted are applied, scarcely conveys 
to the rider or driver any impression different from th^ 
afforded when proportionately powerful brakes are fitted 
to the back wheels only. But with the Sunbeam it is 
quite different. You touch the pedal and realise irnme- 
diately that a restraining power of a sort impossible to 
provide on any car fitted with back wheel brakes only, no 
matter how powerful they may be, is available here . . . 

H. Massac Buisl in the “Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News," March 29. 

THE SUPREME 

Sunbeam 

Prices from £570. 

THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 

‘Head Oflice: WOLVERHAMPTON. 

XI London ShoM roumt and Export Dept : , 

\\ 12. PRINCES ST.. HANOVER SO . W.l 

Manchetter Showrooms : j 

\ isfsitw 1 i I06.DEANSGATE. 


the CHRONlCL^OF THE CAR. 

To-day being Empire Day. and 
British Cars British Empire 

at Wembley. Exhibition Number of The Ulus- 
„.Ud London New!, no more fittine opportunity could 
be presented (or reference to the collection of cart. 


the May 24, 1924 -iWO 

:rTD havinn always been seriously handicapped against its At 

r.AR. naving ai» y imrirove and of this 


At no period of its history has the motor industry- 
naving Vpast'as much Vo improve and of this country worked under anything but restriction 

rivals. ^ other. In connection and discouragement. For several years after the 

"'it'h this aspect of the matter, the Society of Motor actual ban the use of the motor vehicle was removed, 

xvith tms asp serv'ice by pro wc had the absurd red flag law in active operation, which 

Alanufacture^s has ^ E^hiStion with a booklet restricted speed to not more than four miles an hour, 

"hirh thr story of the British car is traced from and laid down that every mechanically propelled 

in which earliest days dowm to modem vehicle should be preceded by a man carrying a 

_times It is extremely interesting, red flag. It was nearly a decade after Butler had 

not to say illuminating, to those designed and made the motor-cycle to which I have 

who as I have said, have culti- referred that this disability was removed by the 

vated the habit of thinking and Locomotives on Highways Act, which did away with 

saving that they do things much the red flag business and raised the maximum speed 

better in foreign countries than we allowed to twelve miles an hour. After that, things 

began to move apace, and seven years later we were 
It is recorded that this country given the Motor-Car Act, with its speed limit of twenty 

I was as early in the field of in- milas an hour, and at last the British industry was 

vention as any other, and that able to get moving. But not till years after was 

the British pioneers of motoring -t possible to say that the initial prejudice against 

fL were even in advance of others. the motor-car and its users had even nearly dis- 

^ Gottlieb Daimler is 

usually credited-^ j 

with having pro- 

duced the first .rff \ 

really practical 
motor vehicle pro- 
pelled by an inter- 
I n al - c o m b ustion 

engine. There is no 
need to discount the 
very valuable work 
1 50 H.F. NAPIER done in Germany in 
WEMBLEY. those early days, but 

it should be pointed 
out that Butler’s two - cylinder, 
water - cooled, petrol motor - cycle, 
produced in 1887, w-as far in advance 
of anything done in Germany at 
the same period. But when Butler 
had succeeded in turning out a really 

practical, if crude, machine, he found ' 

himself up against the handicap ■ - ’ ..r ^ _ 1 

imposed by a law which forbade its j .( _ ... ■ - -J 

use on the roads of the country. _^ ,.onec, cv 

And so the story falls to be told of FOR THE ROYAL PRESIDENT OF THE EMPIRE EXHIBITION : A CROSSLET 

how every effort made by the British SALOON-LIMOUSINE built by CROSSLEY MOTORS, ltd.. TO THE ORDER OF 

inventor and pioneer of the mechani- THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

cally propelled vehicle was hampered •* ih,. 

at every turn by prejudice and by legislative restric- appeared. In fact, that prejudice, in spi 
tions which made it next to impossible to carry on universality of motoring, has not even now ceased o 
the work of development. be a handicap to development. ^ 


ON THE WAY TO BE SHOWN AT AN EXHIBITION STAND : A 40 50 H.F. NAPIER 
TOURING CAR PASSING THE EAST AFRICA PAVILION AT WEMBLEY. 

motor-cycles, and accessories to motoring and the out that I 

motor-car which is at Wembley, and to glance for a water - cooled, 

moment at the story of the part played by the produced in 1 

industry of this country in the development of the of anything 

motor vehicle. the same per 

It is rather the fashion, in our own British way, to had succeedei 

depreciate the value of the efforts that were made practical, if ci 

in the pioneer days of the motor-car by British himself up 

inventors and manufacturers. To hear the matter imposed by ; 

discussed by a group of " old-timers ” w'ould be to use on the 

gather the impression that it w-as France mainly. And so the 

assisted by Germany and Italy, which gave us the how every efi 

motor-car as we know it now, and that this country inv'entor and 

was content simply to follow in the footsteps of the cally propelle 

others. As a matter of fact, this idea is very wide at every turr 

of the mark, because a close cxaminction of history tions which 

demonstrates that, in spite of the British industry the work of 




FOR THE ROYAL PRESIDENT OF THE EMPIRE EXHIBITION : A CROSSLET 
SALOON-LIMOUSINE BUILT BY CROSSLEY MOTORS, LTD.. TO THE ORDER OF 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 













. 
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Cars 



T^HE MORRIS-COWLEY is famous, amongst 

1 many things, for “ keeping tune.” As soon as a 
new Moms-Cowley has reached its highest point of 
efncient performance (which also means the highest 
point of economy) you may rest assured that it will be 
a very long time before that performance deteriorates 
in the smallest particular. 

Concert pitch is maintained over very long periods — one result 
ot lar-seeing design, the best material and the latest constructional 
methods. No car in the world requires less attention to keep it 
in hrst-^te going order than a Morris-Cowley. It is THE 
Owner-Driver s car. 

There is no waiting for a Morris-Cowley—you can drive one 
home to-day. 


And you have no ** extras ” to buy. 

The Morris-Cowley 

is complete at its advertised price. 

PRICES: 



THE MORRIS 
improves with use. 


MORRIS-COWLEYS 
119 h.p. 

Two-seater - £198 
Four-seater • £225 
Occasional Four £215 


MORRIS-OXFORDS 
14/28 h.p. 

Two-seater - - £300 

Fourseater - - £320 

Saloon - - £395 


\ ^ LL BRITISH 
\ MOTORISTS should read 
“ The Morris Owner” 
j the new monthly motoring 
I paper published by Morris 
Motors, Ltd. Official in¬ 
formation on getting the 
I best results from the ! 
I Alorris, Profusely illus- 
j trated. Obtainable from 
any dealer or sub-dealer, 
Fourpence mo nthly. j 



THIS IS THE FOUR - SEATER-PRICE 


£225 


MORRIS MOTORS Ltd, COWLEY—OXFORD 
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THE 


actively participate in these races and tests can 
appreciate. Thanks mainly, or at least in great 
part, to this use of racing, the history of de¬ 
velopment and improvement was written very 
rapidly in the first ten years of the present 
centurj'. 

As early as 1906 the car had become a really 


Humber, Wulseley, Daimler, Arrol-Johnston, and, I 
think, Albion. Such famous marks as Rolls-Royce, 
Crossl’ey, and the rest were not known. As a matter 
of fact, Crossley did not eventuate until 1902, and 
Rolls two years later. The rest are mostly later 
comers still. 

Yet these early cars, despite al 
ment given to the industry and the 
user, were comparable in every way 
with the best that France — then 
the chief motor - manufacturing 
nation—could produce. Not to make 
comparisons which might even now 
be thought invidious, the Napier, 
for instance, showed that it could 
hold its own in road-racing with all 
the best of the Continentals, and it 
demonstrated this to some purpose 
by winning the Gordon - Bennett 
race in 1902. The Daimler of the 
time was even then regarded as 
something approaching a luxury car. 
though there was httle enough of 
luxury as we now understand it. 

The fashion of the 

- day was to make 

the car appear as 

nearly as possible 
like a horse-drawn 
HUmHw carriage minus its 

usual motive powc r. 

I remember the 
Arrol-Johnston, 
which was adver- 
tised as the Arrol- 
Johnston dog-cart 
part. It must have been 1904 or 
1905 when this firm dropped their 
de.sign in favour of a car approxi- 
mating more to the present-day idea 
of what a motor-car should look like. 
P ' All through these years devel- 

, opment proceeded apace, thanks in 

no small measure to racing and 
trials promoted by the body which 
is now the Royal Automobile Club. 
What such events as the Gordon- 
Bennett races, and, even more, 
the races for the Tourist Trophy 
in the Isle of Man, did for the 
motor-car, nobody who did not 


discernible in the proceedings of Parhament a 
in the records of the Courts. Still, m spite of it all. 
we seem able to hold our own. and even to lead in many 
directions both in the industry itself and in the 
sporting side of the motor movement. 

My own personal experience of 
The Early Days, ^^t^ring goes no further back 
than the first year of the century, when most of the 
actual pioneer work had been accomplished, but when 
the car was still a crude, unreliable contraption, 
remarkable more for its general ugliness of design, 
its noise, and undependability' than for utility. But 
it was improving rapidly, thanks mainly to the real 
enthusiast and believer in the future of a vehicle 
which its detractors said could never replace its rival 
the horse. The actual industry of Britain was still 
very much in the malong. There were few British- 
built cars on the roads, and these were mainly repre¬ 
sented by no more than half-a-dozen marks whose 
names are familiar to the pre.sent-day motorist. As 
I recollect them, they were chiefly represented by 
Napier, who at the time were building a funny-looking 
two-cyhnder car of, I think, nine horse-power (alleged). 


WHERE NEEDLES WERE FIRST MADE IN ENGLAND : A MORRIS OWNER 
DRIVING THROUGH THE PICTURESQUE VILLAGE OF LONG CRENDON, NEAR 
AYLESBURY, BUCKS. 


reliable piece of mechanism. It was not. of course, 
the dependable unit it is to - day, but it was 
even then possible to set out on a long journey 
with the intention of arriving at a given hour 
and to be able to get there with reasonable cer¬ 
tainty. And it must be remembered that this 
had all been accomplished in the short space of 
ten years since the removal of the red flag busi¬ 
ness; and it had been accomplished just as 
much by the British industry as by that of any 
other country. In fact, I do not think I am 
going too far in saying that actually the British 
inventor and designer had really w’orked out his 
own unaided salvation, because, being British, he 
had refused to become a copyist and had worked 
along his own lines. W. 


MOTORISTS INTERESTED IN A MANSION WHICH LEGEND DOOMS EVER TO 
DESTRUCTION BY FIRE: A 14-40-H.P. ROVER AT BAGINTON HAIL, NEAR 
COVENTRY, STILL A SHELL AS ITS LAST FIRE LEFT IT. 


No. 8 

Metric Standard 

A.64 

Price SI- 


way to the Q 
beauty spots 


The purchase of a Swift car is complete assurance 
of perfect motoring enjoyment. Swift reliability, 
ease of control, comfort and economy are the 
result of experience dating from the earliest days 
of motoring. They bring to the Swift owner 
that full satisfaction which can only be derived 
from the possession of a quality-built car. 

May we send you the Swift Art Catalogue? 

MODELS AND PRICES: 

10 h.p. 2-Sealer 
with Dickey or 
^ “Chummy" Model 

^-^ 10 h.p. |-Coup<{ 

_ A Cabriolet 


It Is real economy to install dependable Champions by 
the full set at least once a year. You get more power 
and speed. Pick-up is quicker. Performance is 
better in every way. Oil and petrol are saved. 
This is because Champion is the better sparking plug. 

It is better because of its wonderful Double-ribbed 
Sillimanite insulator. This insulator is the finest 
insulator ever devised. It makes certain that a more 
intense spark is delivered to the firing points over 
longer periods. This means much better combustion. 

If you compare Champions vilh other sparking plugs 
you will readily see Champion superiority. IBut you 
must drive with a Champion in every cylinder to knots 
just hots much better they really are. Champion X is 
4!-. The Blue Box, Sj-. Sold by dealers everytshere. 

Champion Sparking Plug Co., Ltd., 83, Pall M#ll, London, S.W.1 


Champion X Is the stand¬ 
ard sparking plug for Ford 
ears and lorries and Ford- 
son Iraelors. Recognised 
op dealers and ovners for 
12 sears as the most 
economical and 


plug. Sold bu 
dealers evers- 
tshere. Price 4l-. 


4 - Sealer 
id - screen 


£13 exlra) 


Ltd., Coventry. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION |C)24 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT 


Lotulon Depol : 

133. Lons Acre. W.C. 2. 


1 












Touring Car, Price £425 


UJOLSELEY 


FOURTEEN 


The ever-growing popularity of the Wolseley “ Fourteen ” is 
founded upon real merit. The body is roomy, comfortable, 
and very smart in line ; the springing is unusually good ; and 
the engine develops a high degree of power on a low petrol con¬ 
sumption. The motoring correspondent of the “ Birmingham 
Post,” after an extended trial, reported on this model as follows : 


“ This car has a sinking performance combining in a most happy 
way that of the light car and the heavy car ... . 

“ On the road the car ran like a ‘ Six ’ with only a slight hiss 
from the carburetter to mark its progress .... The quiet top-gear 
running is such as is usually associated only with cars of the 
luxury class. 

“ With full load the car held the road to perfection, making at 
the same time a high average speed. It is when running under 
such conditions as these that the merits of a big, roomy car are 
particularly appreciated. 

“ Altogether the new Wolseley is a very remarkable car—especially 
when its most moderate cost is considered.’’ 

—From the “ Birmingham Post,” April 4th, 1924. 


Four-cylinder engine. 3i in., bore x 5i in., jfroke. 
R A.C. rating 15.6 Wheelbaie 9 ft. 10 in. De¬ 
tachable Whecli fitted with 815 x 105 mm. Dunlop 
cord lyre*. Fitted with four type* of body, as follows ; 

Touring Car iE435 

Two-Seater £445 

Saloon, to seat four £605 

Single Landaulette £695 

The Equipment include* - 
0/>t’n Cars. Closed Cars. 

Folding canvas hood. Adjustable front glass. 

All-weather curtains. Valance*. 

Adjustable windscreen Speedometer. 

Spare wheel with lyre. Clock. 

Spare wheel carrier. Sparc wheel with tyre. 

Speedometer. Clock. Spare wheel carrier. 

V alances. Spring gaiters. 

Spring Gaiters. Electric horn. 

Electric horn. Interior light. 

Foot-rest. Number-plates. 

Number-plate*. Tool'kit. 

Tool-kit. 

ELECTRIC STARTING AND LIGHTING 
OUTFIT, comprising : 

Dynamo, motor, de luxe switchboard, and battery. 


Exhibit Nos. 263, 264, 265, 
Motor and Cycle Section, 
Palace of Engineering, 
British Empire Exhibition. 


Catalogue No. 12, post free. 

WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., Adderley Park BIRMINGHAM. 

London Showroom*: WOLSELEY HOUSE, 157, Piccadilly. W. 
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THE WORL D O F SCIENCE. 

NATURAL HISTORY AT WEMBLEY. 

T here is no one. surely, of all the hosts of men 
and women who are thronging to the great 
British Empire Exhibition, who will fail to be im¬ 
pressed by the bewildering variety of the objects 
displayed for their edification. Here one may con¬ 
template the arts and crafts, and measure the achieve 
ments of science which have played, and are playing, 
so profound a part in that transformation of the 
human race and its institutions which we designate 
" Progress ” and “ Civilisation.” As to whether 
these always, and every-where. add to the sum of 
human happiness and well-being, is a matter for 
debate. But the “ march of Civilisation ” cannot 
be stayed, whatever view we take. We can, however, 
guide it. And it is part of the business of this Exhi¬ 
bition to throw a searchlight upon the road w’e are 
treading. 

Every conceivable phase of human development, 
civilised and savage, seems to find a place here; 



FIG. 2.—ANCESTOR OF THE ELEPHANT : A SKULL OF 
MtERITHERIUM. WITH UPPER TUSKS POINTING DOWN¬ 
WARDS AND A PAIR IN THE LOWER LAW DIRECTED 
UPWARDS. 

Photograph by E. J. Manly. 

presented to us, as the Prince of Wales, with singular 
felicity, expressed it, as ” a piece of Empire window- 
dressing.” The wares of Great Britain and Co 


haw indeed been set out with consummate skill, 
such as may well cause a glow of pride to those of 
us who are shareholders in this old-established firm ! 
I have been asked, as one of such shareholders 



FIG. 1. -SHOWN IN THE FALKLAND ISLANDS EXHIBIT 
AT WEMBLEY : PART OF A PANORAMA OF THE SOUTH 
SHETLANDS, SHOWING PENGUINS, AND A WHALER AT 
THE ONLY POSSIBLE ANCHORAGE. 

The herbour cf the South Shetlands, shown abo7e, is the only 
possible anchorage off that inhospitable coast. The Meteoiological 
Station here has recorded a wind Telocity of 104 m.p.li. 

Photograph by E. J. Manly. 

who has recently paid a visit of inspection, to report 
on what I noted in regard to the place of Natural 
History in this display. This, of course, finds a place 
here only in so far as it affects ourselves and our 
well-being. Often it amounts to no more than the 
exhibition of strange birds and beasts, displayed 
for the purpose of exciting our interest and curiosity 
in lands known to us only by repute. India, Africa, 
and Canada provide alluring prospects of big-game 
hunting, to such as might settle there to till the 
land, or otherwise develop the resources of the adopted 
country. 

Africa and India we regard as places of gen’al 
warmth, where ” a man can raise a thirst." But 
our “ far-flung Empire ” extends to the ends of 
the earth, as we are presently reminded when we are 
confronted by the exhibit of the Falkland Islands, 
a land of woe and desolation, as it would seem to 
many of us. An extremely skilful panoramic effect. 


as will be seen in the adjoining photograph (Fig. 1) 
shows us the harbour of South Shetlands, with snow- 
clad mountains, and ice-floes in a sea of wondrous 
green. Anchored in the bay is a whaler ; for the 
capture of the leviathans of the deep is the only 
lure that can draw men to scenes so joyless. No 
kindly trees, no wayside flowers find a foothold here. 
Only men who love adventure and find hardships 
worth while can face such inhospitable regions 
stoically. Two dead whales float b^ide the ship. 
Near this panorama is suspended a cast of Com- 
merson’s dolplun, which is one of the most remarkable 
of living cetacea. Besides whales, sea-faring creatures 
are they all which live here. The whale-tribe can 
never leave the water, but a few species can come 
ashore at will, to enliven the landscape. Such are cne 
huge elephant-seals, the sea-lions, and the fur -seals. 
The latter have been recklessly over-killed. But if 
the remnant be carefully ” nursed,” it is evident 
that a lucrative business in their skins can be estab¬ 
lished. Dressed hides, showing the fur in various 
stages of preparation, bear witness to the reward 
that will follow judicious ” farming.” 



FIG. 3.—A LATER STAGE IN THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
ELEPHANT; THE SKULL OF PALiEOMASTODON. WITH 
LARGER TUSKS. 

The uyptt tusks nave increased in size, and the lower are bor.ie 
out on a long bony projection. In lurther stages of this evolutoo 
the upper tusks increased in size, while the lower, with Uietr •up- 
porting base, disappeared.-IP/iorogra/>A by E. J. Manly ] 

What is true of the artistic merit and cunning 
displayed in the presentation of the South Shetlands 

[Continiud ocerUap, 





•To RIDE in a Packard Single Eight is to 
•^realize a new motoring pleasure. 

Over rough roads this super car glides 
smoothly and unruffled: its deep, soft up¬ 
holstery is the last word in luxury. Its four 
“wheel brakes secure absolute safety. 

Always there is a wide margin of reserve, 
power to meet every call of speed or hill 
climbing. 

The Packard Single Eight embodies all 
the refinements motor car designers have 
striven for years to achieve. 


W. C. GAUNT COMPANY 

198 Piccadilly, London 
SoU ConcetsionHairtf: 

Gtntral Manager: LEONARD WILLIAMS. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 

THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


Ow^iers^ appreciations of ^lis-Royce 

^RELIABILITY 

‘ I HAVE run my car for twelve and a half years and have never yet had an 
involuntary stop. The car is running as well to-day as on the day I bought it.* 

Reference 670.— 

* I HAVE now owned my car since April, 1913, and have always been most 
pleased with it. . . .In my opinion the car is now running better than in 1913.* 

Reference :VCo. 744 *—*9/”/*3 
The original letiers may he seen on application 

^iPolls-Royce Cars and ^lls-Royce Aero Engines 
are famous for their 

RELIABILITY 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 

14-15 CONDUIT SI REET, LONDON, W.i 

T,U(remi! Rolhewl, Piccy, London. TeUfhm: Mayftir 6043 (4 lines) 
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Trials work is far more exact¬ 
ing than motoring for the 
pure jov of the tiling, yet the 
Bayliss' Thomas is as much 
at its ease when scaling the 
heights of I.yntonor Beggar’s 
Roost, as when jnirring along 
the Great North Road. For 
power, acceleration, and flexi¬ 
bility Its engine proves a re¬ 
velation to ever\one who sits 
behind the wheel of a Bayliss 
Thomas car. May we give 
you a demonstration of its 
capabilities ? 


In the 

LONDON- 

LAND’S END 

TRIAL 

2 BAYLISS 

THOMAS 

CARS 

entered. Both 
were awarded 

GOLD 
M EDALS 


Prices from £225 

BAYLISS THOMAS & CO., 

Proprietor: THE EXCEl„SIOR MOTOR CO.. LTD., 

TYSELEY - - BIRMlNfiHAM 

•Phone . :’/'/• -s -Icoc/ri OVi-.'m. TcUxniws : - Mon.irch. 

Distributors: 

LONDON: 

M.'inn Overn.ns. Ltd. i.^ 
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Have yoa 
seen oar new 
booklet 
'‘ENDORS¬ 
ING THE 
ROVER" ? 


Seldom 


Overtaken 


Y OU don’t like being overtaken 
on the road. And on the latest 
model Rover Fourteen you are 
seldom overtaken, for the engine now 
develops 40 h.p. Yet the car is com¬ 
fortable in the extreme. The 4/6 seater 
illustrated costs £495, and your nearest 
Rover Dealer will make you a good 
offer for your present car in part ex¬ 
change. Let us send you his name. 


14 H.P. ROVER MODELS 

2/3-Sest«. 

‘I/3-Seater. £495 

(.Above models with 3-speed 
gear-box. £ 13 less.) 

« 5 so 

cSZ . fgfs 

Light Saloon • *■§?§ 

. £.695 


THE ROVER 
COMPANY LTD. 
COVENTRY 
61 , New Bond Street 
LON DON 

Telephone - - Mayfair 157 
Lord Edward Street 
DUBLIN 


BRIEF SPECIFICATION. 

4-cylmder engine, 75 mm. x I30n 
4-$peed gear-box, lilent worm a 
Equipment comprUe* : ’ 

in«. slartinB hom. hu 
luggatfe grid, screen " 
ipeedomeler. spare wh 
etc. 4/6-ieaier open 
screen (or rear seats 
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Conliuuiil.] 

and its resources, is true also of all the other Depend¬ 
encies and Colonies which have their place here; 
but even to mention each would be impossible in 
this necessarily brief survey. The presentation of 
the Biological Sciences in their relation to Empire¬ 
building and maintenance h^ rightly been left to 
the learned societies and institutions, such as the 
Roj^al Society, the British Museum of Natural History, 
the Imperial Institute, and the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries, all of which will be found in 
the Government Pavilion. Colonists, and those who 
occupy the outposts of our Empire, will find here an 
immense amount of information of vital importance, 
not merely to their material welfare, but also to 
the maintenance of that most precious of all posses¬ 
sions—good health. 

A perfectly appalling array of photographs shows 
how sorely the human body is beset by parasitic 
organisms of all kinds. Leprosy, sleeping-sickness, 
malaria, dysentery, enlarged spleen, plague, and a 
dozen or so possible horrors make one shudder. 
But it is, indeed, necessary that the facts should be 
faced, especially so when the means of escape, or 
mitigation, are pointed out. Here is a unique oppor¬ 
tunity of putting men on their guard, and it has been 
faithfully seized. It forms a profoundly impressive 
demonstration of the achievements of " applied 
Natural History ” which will prove of inestimable 
value to those whom it immediately concerns. A no 


lr.ss valuable scries of photographs and anatomical 
preparations illustrating the diseases of animals 
and plants cultivated by man at home and abroad 
is also shown. To the men who must presently 
return to the solitudes from whence they came, these 
things will be gratefully remembered, for to be fore¬ 
warned is to be fore-armed. 

The Department of Genetics of the University 
of Cambridge has grapliically presented some ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable facts relative to the improvement 
of domesticated animals by cross-breeding and other 
means ; while the Rowatt Research Institute of 
Aberdeen gives some of the methods they have pur¬ 
sued in their investigations in the matter of the 
feeding of farm-stock. The Royal Society, among 
other things, has contributed a number of exhibits 
illustrating the principles of Evolution. These appeal 
to men’s more subtle reasoning powers, and it is well, 
indeed, that they should find a place here, since a 
clearer insight into these aspects of life cannot but 
prove exceedingly helpful to all who are concerned 
with the propagation of animals and plants for 
purely utilitarian purposes. The meaning of the 
'' blessed word Evolution ” is illustrated, for example, 
by a series of human skulls ranging from the man of 
Piltdown to the modem European ; and beside them, 
as a standard of comparison, is placed the skull of a 
gorilla. Other skulls similarly illustrate the evolu¬ 
tion of the elephant (Figs. 2 and 3 on rage 994). 


Professor Poulton, on behalf of the University of 
Oxford, contributes some striking illustrations on 
the significance of the coloration of animals, more 
especially in regard to the puzzling phenomena known 
as " mimicry,” using for tliis purpose the African 
swallow-tailed butterflies (Papilio dardanus ); and these 
are supplemented by Dr. Gahan, of the British 
Museum, with instances of mimicry^ among certain 
beetles and other insects. This excursion into the 
domains of pure science is more than justified here, 
for it will enable those who will be living isolated 
lives to find food for thought, such as will add a 
zest to the ordinary' routine of daily life, and also 
afford them an insight into problems which of neces¬ 
sity confront all who are concerned with the breeding 
of animals. 

The fact that these recondite aspects of Natural 
History are dealt with by the leading men of science 
of the day will inspire confidence in those who pause 
to contemplate these themes, either for the sake of 
their inherent interest, or in the hope that they may 
be turned to account in the task of rearing and mating 
piedigree stock. That tliis, the greatest of all great 
Exhibitions, will amply justify the hopes ot its pro¬ 
moters, there can be no doubt. To miss the opportu 
nity of surveying its wonders would De alm(>st a 
crime against oneself. And he who goes once will 
find himself impelled to return, not merely again, 
but many times. W. P. Pycraft. 
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for men of action 

T he days are gone when business 
men allowed “close” or hot weather 
to foster drowsy listlessness. Most men 
aim to fit a full day’s work within the 
fewest possible hours and then leave for 
golf or tennis while the sun is genial. And 
most men who fulfil the aim wear Aertex. 
Aertex garments are not merely cut 
for ease, cut free from the pulls and 
tugs which make less skilfully designed 
underwear so irritating, but the very 
fabric from which Aertex garments are 
made is specially woven to ensure 
coolness without chill, warmth without 
discomfort. 

This fabric contains myriads of tiny cells which 
form an air-circulating system, refreshing, 
soothing the tissues, cleansing the pores, yielding 
a sense of vigour even on the hottest days. 
Wear Aertex this summer—you will find it an 
aid to efficiency as valuable as your fountain pen, 
your typewriter, your telephone—wear Aertex 
the unseen auxiliary in your battle for bigger 
business. 

To Overseas Customers 


See the AERTEX 
label on all 
garments — your 
guarantee of 
quality. Refuse 
imitations. 



Aertex Underwear can be obtained from leading 
outfitters in almost every country in the temperate 
and torrid zones. Non-actinic Aertex garments, made 
from specially-dyed yarns, prevent sunstroke and nervous 
depression caused by actinic rays. 

Write for Catalogue 

Fully illustrated Aertex catalogue, with descriptions and 
prices, is incorporated in “Underwear and Health,” a 
booklet of interest which will be sent (free) on 
request to Cellular Clothing Co. Ltd., 72 & 73 Fore St., 
London, £.C. 2. 


AERTEX 
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Coolness without Chill 
Warmth without Discomfort 

Sold by 3,000 hosiers, outfitters and drapers 
throughout the United Kingdom. In case ^ of 
difficuhy in obtaining write to—Cellular Clothing 
Co. Ltd., 72 & 73 Fore Street, London, E.C. 2 . 
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To Cellular Clothing Co. Ltd. 

72 & 73 Fore St., London, E. C. 2 


Please send me the 1924 AERTEX Catalogue 
“Underwear and Health.” 
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Clothes for the City, Golf, 
^ Tennis or the River at 

f Chas. Baker’s Stores 


LOUNGE SUITS 

READY TO WEAR. 

In a large variety of 
Tweeds, Cashmere Suit¬ 
ings, Fine Worsteds and 
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59/6 69/6 
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JACKETS & VESTS 
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TROUSERS 
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Chas. Baker’s clothing is world- 
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that is devoted to all the details 
in its production ensures com¬ 
plete satisfaction to the wearer— 

BUY YOUR OUTFITS AT 
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GREY FLANNEL 
JACKETS AND 
TROUSERS 
56/6 72/6 

GREY FLANNEL 
TROUSERS 
10/6 12/6 16/6 19/6 

BLUE BLAZERS 

(Gilt Buttons) 

21/- 24/6 37/6 53/6 

PULL - OVER 
SWEATERS 
10/6 15/6 18/11 39/6 





Chas. Baker & Co., Ltd. 

Head Depot, Export and Letter Order Department: 
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271 & 272, High Holborn, W.G 1 
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WHITE FLANNEL 
TROUSERS 

Specially tested for 
strength and thoroughly 
Soap Shrunk. 

19/6 28/6 36/6 

TAFFETA SPORTS f 
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10/6 f : 

WHITE CANVAS 
SHIRTS 
7/6 

CREAM CEYLON 
FLANNEL SHIRTS 
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mm'c-om'E 

WC AND queen 

ITALY 


5 TWO KINGS AND THEIR HEIRS IN ONE CARRIAGE : KING VICTOR AND KING GEORGE, WITH THE PRINCE OF PIEDMONT 

AND THE PRINCE OF WALES, DRIVING FROM VICTORIA ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE ITALIAN ROYAL tS. 


Tlie King and Queen of Italy, with their only son, the Prince of Piedmont, and I his son wore the grey uniform of the Italian Army, whil las in 

their second daughter. Princess Mafalda, arrived in London on May 26 for a State Reld-Marshal's uniform, and the Prince of Wales in thai 

visit to the King and Queen, who greeted them at Victoria. Tlience they drove Our illustration shows them passing under the welcoming ler. 

to Buckingham Palace, the two Kings, with their respective heirs, being in the The Prince of Wales had met the royal visitors at Dover ai n 

first carriage drawn by a team of richly caparisoned horses. King Victor and | with them. Further photographs of the visit appear on ot 
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THE CITY’S WELCOME: ROYAL ITALY AT THE HISTORIC GUILDHALL 

PaoTOCKAras av G.P.U.. ajid S. avd G. 



IN THE LIBRARY : THE RECORDER READING THE CITY’S ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO THE KING AND QUEEN OF ITALY. 


IN THE BANQUETING HALL; THE LORD MAYOR WITH THE KING OF ITALY ON HIS RIGHT AND 

AND OTHER ROYAL GUESTS. 


OF ITALY ON 


Following old custom and with historic civic pageantry, the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of the City of London entertained our royal visitors, the King and 
Queen of Italy, at the Guildhall on May 27, when an address of welcome was read 
and presented and luncheon was served. In the course of his reply. King Victor 
said: " It is the earnest desire of my country to proceed united with the noble 
British along the paths of progress and of civilisation.” In the first photo¬ 
graph th' f Italy is seen sitting on the right-hand side of the Lord Mayor, 

and ' ' ^3ly is seated on his Lordship's left hand. On the left of her 


Majesty is standing Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. Seen seated on the right si • 
of the photograph are (reading from the back), the Lady Mayoress, the Prio« o 
Piedmont, Princess Mafalda, the Prince of Wales, the Duchess of York, the o 
of York, Prince Henry, and the Duke of Connaught. In the second are sW" 
(from left to right) Prince Arthur of Connaught. Princess Arthur of . ' 

the Duke of York, Princess Mafalda. the Prince of Wales, the Lady Mayoress, 
King of Italy, the Lord Mayor, the Queen of Italy, the Prince of Piedmont, 
Duchess of York, and Prince Henry. 










•V ^ 
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THE ITALIAN ROYAL VISIT: THE GUESTS AND THEIR HOSTS. 


THE TWO HElRS-APPAREirr : THE PRIHCE OF nEOMOHT (RIGHT) AND 
THE PRINCE OF WALES (Of THE UNIFORM OF THE WELSH GUARDS) 


ITALIAN PRINCESS AND BRITISH PRINCE : PRINCESS MAFALDA WITH 
PRINCE HENRY (IN lOra HUSSARS UNIFORM) DRIVING TO THE PALACE. 


London gare a very enthusiastic welcome to the Italian royal guests as they 
drove, with their royal hosts, from Victoria to Buckingham Palace after their 
arrival on May 26. King Victor and King George rode in one carriage, faced 
by their respective heirs, the Prince of Piedmont and the Prince of Wales, as 
shown in a photograph on amother page, while the other carriage contained Queen 
Elena and Queen Mary (whose birthday it was). Princess Mafalda, and PHnee 
Henry. We may recall that it is Just a year ago. in May of last year, that 
King Oorge and Queen Mary were the guests of King Victor and Queen Elena 


in Rome, so that the latter, in coming to London, were making a return visit. 
Bemdes the Prince of Piedmont, their only son. and Princess Mafalda. their second 
daughter, the King and Queen of Italy have three other daughters. The eldest. 
Princess Yolanda, who married Count Calvi di Bergolo in April 1923, was in 
London last year. The other two are Princess Ciovanna, born in 1907. and 
Princess Maria, born on December 26, 1914. Last year Princesses Mafalda and 
Ciovanna were seriously ill with fever, and were ably nursed back to health b 
their mother. 
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A GOOD many people seem to be writing about 
Proportional Representation; I hasten with 
headlong eagerness to add that I have no intention 
of writing about it. I do not mean that I am opposed 
to it ; I am in favour of anything that offers a faint 
hope of making representative institutions represent 
somebody or something. But it is a little like the 
theory of credit called the Douglas Scheme, which 
certain Guild Socialists used to propound as a universal 
solution. It may have been a solution of something, 
but, if anybody tells me that nothing is wrong with 
our economic ethics except an error in book-keeping, 
I am sure he is wrong anyhow. And so, if anybody 
tells me that what is wrong with Parliament is the 
mistaken machinery of election, I am sure he is wrong— 
or rather, perhafts, I am sure he is not right. What 
Is wrong with Parliament is corruption and cowardice 
and the failure to punish powerful people for selling 
titles or taking tips. But, as I say, this article has 
nothing to do with P.R. ; it is utterly unconnected 
with any such subject, and certainly with any side 
in any such controversy. Only, having seen in large 
letters everywhere for the last week 
or so the words Proportional Repre¬ 
sentation, I have resolved to write 
about something totally different, 
which is Proportion. The phrase 
caught my eye in this connection, 
because it is the only case in which 
we make a political use of the word : 
yet it should be the pivot of all our 
politics. 

Perhaps the fundamental con¬ 
troversy of our time, so fundamental 
that most of the controversialists 
cannot get down to it, is a con¬ 
troversy between two ideas which 
may be called Progress and Propor¬ 
tion. The former appears in " Back 
to Methuselah,” and most of the 
Utopias of Mr. Wells—^and, indeed, 
most of the novels and newspaper 
articles that emerge out of the 
present, or rather recent, epoch of 
evolution. According to this, all 
time is a time of transition. We 
might say that eternity is a time of 
transition. Everything is everlast¬ 
ingly changing, even if we conceive 
it as changing for the better. And 
most of the evolutionary progres¬ 
sives have conceived it as not only 
changing for the better, but a.s grow¬ 
ing Ixjtter and l)etter in one special 
resjx'ct—as progre.ssing in one par¬ 
ticular direction. Things are always 
getting better because there is one 
very simple form of good. It can 
only l)e e.\prcs.sed by very simple 
ami crude images, so simple that 
they beg the question. Eternity is 
an eternal sunrise of which the colour 
may continually cliange ; but the 
sunri.se must be growing better because the light is 
growing brighter and broader. But if any artist will 
try to make a picture of the sunrise, he will find 
that a sunrise depends on proportion and not merely 
on light. If things are always growing better, they 
are never at their best. But the artist will cer¬ 
tainly seize one moment when the sunrise is at its 
best. He will hx the failing colour ; he will freeze 
the crumbling clouds. He will call a hall to pro¬ 
gress in the name of proportion, because at that 
moment it has that precise proportion which is the 
vision of beauty. 

And so it is when the same sort of idealist is not 
an artist but a reformer. He may waste a great deal 
of time in getting the right colour, for making the 
right colour means mi.xing the right colour. But he 
has not any amount of time to waste becau.se the 
colour is always improving. He may be. and generally 
is, a more revolutionary reformer than the mere evo¬ 
lutionary })rogres,sive Indeed, it has been the custom 
to contrast the evolutionist with the revolutionist. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 

But, even if he has merely a revolutionary pur¬ 
pose of painting the town red, he is still an artist 
as well as a revolutionist, and will anxiously inquire 
” What red ? ” There is a good deal of difference in 
reds, for those who are sensitive to the philosophy 
of proportion. I am a Radical myself, and should 
be quite prepared in certain cases to welcome a red 
tie or even a red flag. But there are many Radical 
reds that have had too much for my taste of the purple 
of Tyre or the orange of Belfast. There is a sort of 
Liberalism which is simply Whiggism and the worship 
of a commercial oligarchy, which might very pro¬ 
perly be called Venetian red. 1 do not like it at all. 
There is a sort of Hindu pacifism and broad-minded 
brotherliness we might describe as Indian red. I 
cannot stand it at any price. If the colour I must 
wear be England’s cruel red, as it says in the beautiful 
Irish song, I think I can select an English red that is 
not so very cruel and is much more beautiful. But 
colour is all a matter of proportion, and there is a 
right proportion which can go no further; and it 
is no go(^ bringing me a Brixton brick-red with 


which to make in a hurry a' rose-red city half as 
old as time. 

This is what is at the back of the disputes of all 
kinds about authority or advanced ideas in educa¬ 
tion, or the rising generation knocking at the door, 
or the flapper more frequently entering without 
knocking. Those of us who have the cult of propor¬ 
tion are at perpetual cross-purposes with those who 
have merely the cult of progress. Because we do 
not believe in an indefinite extension of anarchy, 
they imagine that we must believe in an indefinite 
extension of authority. They imagine that we are 
taking sides when we are combining proportions. 
They imagine that, l>ecause we do not believe in laxity 
as such, we mu.st believe in severity as such ; and 
they are puzzled, for some of us do not seem to be 
the sort of people who arc likely to be horribly severe. 
They might as well talk about taking sides with the 
vinegar against the oil in a salad. People do differ 
to a certain extent about the proper proportions 
of a salad. As a matter of fact, there would lx* very- 


little vinegar in my salad. But I know what a salad 
is, and I know it is a mixture and not a progress. 
I do not look forward to an endless vi.sta of salads 
growing more and more oily; a widening river of 
oil o|>ening into the sea of the future ; apres mot k 
diluge! And when people tell me that a certain 
fad or fashion or modern movement ” w-ill go on, " 
I wonder whether they mean, as they apparently 
do, that it will go on indefinitely; or whether they 
mean, as they ought to mean, that it w'ill go on till 
it has found its place in a well-proportioned society. 
But that impjies that there is such a thing as the 
ideal of a well-proportioned society ; and that this 
ideal dogs not " go on.” 1 cannot imagine, let us say, 
how the movement in favour of bobbed hair couid 
go further, unless it became a movement in favour 
of bald heads. I cannot imagine how the fashion 
of powdering the nose could progress, unless it were 
towards a fashion of wearing false noses. But I 
can imagine that a sane spirit might sift society till 
it found the rare types w-ho really look more beautiful 
with bobbed hair, or the rare and festive occasions 
when it is seemly and sensible to 
wear a pasteboard nose. 

Unfortunately, this common- 
sense has been corrupted into mere 
conservatism by a very vulgar fal¬ 
lacy. It has been only' too easy for 
shallow people, when shown that 
things should be in a certain pro¬ 
portion, to assume that this point 
of perfection was the supreme mo¬ 
ment when they came into the 
world. The snob supposes that the 
perfect proportions of things arc 
simply the proportions which have 
made him comfortable. And doubt¬ 
less a great many defenders of the 
Victorian conventions are thus only 
defending their own comforts. They 
imply that the precise amount of 
liberty enjoyed by Mrs. Grundy was 
right and anything more is wrong, 
or the precise amount of Liberalism 
profess^ by' Mr. Gladstone is proper 
and any-thing more is improper. I 
have nothing to do with this non¬ 
sense ; and nothing like it is im¬ 
plied in the principle of proportion 
I suggest. To say that we should 
seek for the right proportions is 
not to say that either Hannah 
More or Queen Victoria found the 
right proportions. In truth, it will 
be a much longer and more labori¬ 
ous business to find the right pro- 
{xirtions than to float on a mere 
fatalistic tide that is called pro¬ 
gress. In practice it may take us 
a very long time to mix the right 
colour; it may involve a most 
horrible amount of work and worry 
to mix the right salad. In other 
words, it may require the social effort of a hundred 
revolutions to reach anything resembling the right 
proportions of society. But in any case, in the 
abstract, anybody but a fool ought to .see that it is 
not a natural assumption, but a wildly incredible 
coincidence, that the perfect social condition should 
be the particular condition in which he happens to 
find himself. Anybody who treats his own class, 
or his own country, or his own period as the perfect 
state at which all movements must stop, is surely 
regarding himself as a mysteriously lucky man. 
The chances arc obviously a thousand to one that 
the present proportions are not the right propor¬ 
tions ; and that, if he is perfectly comfortable, the 
chances are that other people have too little of the 
comfort. In that sense it is true enough that the 
ideal should fill us w-ith a divine discontent. But all 
that does not alter the fact that the ideal is an ideal 
of proportion and not merely of progress. It does 
not alter the fact that happiness is a harmony and 
therefore a combination ; and that we shall not catch 
the blue bird of happiness by evolving till all is blue. 


We u 

guer. 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 

ose of our readers who are interested tn the “Anaglyphs" which We are publishing from time to time that anyone who may haoe mislaid the red and 
III with the first Anaglyphs (published in our Issue of March 8) may obtain (if they have not already done so) one Anaglyph oiewing ■ mask. compleU 
Ims, by filling up the coupon printed on page 10 4/ of this Issue, and forwarding it, accompanied by postage Stamps to the value of three-half ptnee (Inland/, 
or twopence-halfpenny (Foreign),, addressed to "The Illustrated London News" (Anaglyph). 15, Essex Street, London W.C.2. 



ITALY’S TRIBUTE TO THE BRITISH DEAD: KING VICTOR (WITH QUEEN ELENA STANDING 
BEHIND HIM) DEPOSITING A WREATH AT THE FOOT OF THE CENOTAPH. 

On the morning after their arrival at Buckingham Palace, the King and (^een of Italy made it their first 
duty to visit the grave of the Unknown Warrior in Westminster Abbey and afterwards the Onotaph. King 
Victor laid on each a wreath of laurel and English roses, twined with blue ribbon bearing the Crown of Italy 
and the royal monogram. At the Cenotaph the wreath was handed to him by the Italian Ambassador, the 
MarcheM della Torretta. The Prince of Piedmont and Princess Mafalda were also present. As (^een Elena 
left her car on arriving at the Cenotaph, a woman hawker ran out fram the crowd and threw at her feet a 
crown made of ribbon in the Italian colours. 

Photograph by C.S, 
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AT THE “CRADLE OF THE EMPIRE”: BRISTOL’S HISTORICAL PAGEANT. 

pHOTocHAnts Bv I.B., FAmKiNODoii Photo Co., Cbbtral Puks, and L.N A. 



Bristol, which claims to be “ the cradle of the Empire," as having sent out 
Cabot to the discovery of Newfoundland, the oldest colony, celebrated her historic 
past by a great pageant, which began on May 24 (Empire Day), and continued 
throughout the ensuing week. The pageant, which cost £15,000 and included 
3000 performers, was organised by Mr. Frank Lascelies. It is to be transferred 
to Wembley, where performances will be given on Saturday, June 7, and on 
Whit Monday and Tuesday, with the Duke and Duchess of York as guests on 


the last-mentioned day. At Bristol the pageant was staged in Ashton Court 
Park, with three replicas of the city gates and one of the High Cress. The 
seven episodes are: (1) Henry 111. confirming Magna Carta; (2) The Visit of 
Edward IV., who at a banquet ordered the execution of certain Lancastrians ; 
(3) Cabot’s return from Newfoundland; (4) Queen Elisabeth's visit; (5) Bris' 
merchant venturers; (6) Dorothy Hazard and Puritan women, at the gate ba 
with bales of wool against Royalists; and (7) The election of Edmund But 
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people in the public eye. 




(IfAMCHl 


ELECTED AT GLASGOW : CAPTAOl W. E. ELUOT, MP. 
(COMSERVATIVE), THE MEW MEMBER. 


LAST BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE KAISER’S 
COURT: THE LATE SIR EDWARD GOSCHEM, OF 
“SCRAP OF PAPER" FAME. 


KILLED JM A MOTORIMG ACCIDEMT BEAR MUHICH 
THE LATE LORD COZEMS-HARDY. KX. 


A FAMOUS FINANUER IM HIS CX3. ROBES AT THE 
ORDER OF THE BATH INSTALLATION: SIR BASa 
ZAHAROFF. 


A LABOUR CAW AT LIVERPOOL: MR. J. GIBBWS, 
MJ*., ELECTED FOR THE WEST TOXTETH DIVISKMI. 


A DISTINGUISHED BRITISH SCULPTCW : THE LATE 
MR. FREDERICK WILLIAM POMEROY, RJL 


Dr. Andrews was Assistant Keeper of Geology at the British Museum of Natural 
History, and had been on the staff since 1892. He was especially noted for 
research on the ancestry of elephants, and made important collecting expeditions, 

in the Fayum, Egypt, and at Christmas Island.-Sir Samuel Dill wrote two 

great books, " Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire ” and 
“ Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius." He was High Master of 
Manchester Grammar School, 1877-88, and Professor of Greek at Belfast, 1890- 
19?'^ ord Cozens-Hardy, son of the famous Master of the Rolls, was 

» for South Norfolk from 1918 to 1920, when he succeeded to the 

•rred in the R.N.V.R. all through the war.-Sir Basil Zaharoff, 

ker, was made a G.C.B. in 1921. The recent installation ceremony. 


which he attended, is illustrated on page 1023.-Sir Edward Goschen had the 

historic interview, on August 4, 1914, with the German Chancellor, von Bethmann 
Hollweg, who taunted Great Britain with making war " Just for a scrap of 
paper.” Sir Edward spoke for the nation when he said that we must in 

honour defend the neutrality of Belgium.--Mr. F. W. Pomeroy became an 

A.R.A. in 1906 and R.A. in 1917. Among his -best-known portrait figures are 
those of Archbishop Temple in Canterbury Cathedral. Gladstone In the Houses 
of Parliament, and Bacon in Gray's Inn. Several of his works are In the Tate 

Gallery.-Mr. Charles Bower Ismay, whose father founded the White Star Une. 

was well known on the Turf. His famous horse, Craganour, was dlsqualifi< 
after being announced as winner of the Derby in 1913. 
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AMERICA’S LADY LAWN-TENNIS CHAMPION IN ENGLAND; AT PRACTICE. 

PBonocKATHs anr Sron and Gu«al, and LM^ 



■ass HELEN WILLS'S BACKHAND DRIVE THE FINISH 
OF THE STROKE 


A NEWCOMER TO WIMBLEDON OF WHIM GREAT 
THINGS ARE EXPECTED THIS YEAR. 


Lawn-tennb anthusiasta are eagerly awaiting the appearance in the championships 
at Wimbledon this year of Miss Helen Wilis, who has carried all before her in 
the United States. Miss Wills arrived in London on May 20, with her mother, 
and has since been practising, but she will not appear in public until the Great 
Britain v. United States match at Wimbledon on June 18. The greatest interest, 


of course, centred on the prospect of her meeting with Mile. Lenglen, but unfor¬ 
tunately the latter, it was stated recently, has been seriously HI with jaundice 
at Nice, and is. not expected to be fit to stand the double strain of playing a' 
Wimbledon and later in the Olympic Games. Miss Helen Wills was born in I' 
at Centreville, Alameda County, California. ^ 




























































































WITHDRAWN BEFORE THE SECOND EXPLOSION, AT THE AN EXPERIMENTAL EXPLOSION OF TEN TONS OF MELINITE ONE^OF THE DOGS USED FOR PHYSIOLOGICAL TESTS HEAR 
REQUEST OF M. POINCARE: DOGS TESTED AT LA COURTINE. IN FRANCE TO TEST SOUND WAVES : THE BURST. THE HRST EXPLOSION : AND REGISTRATION STRUCTURES. 








IN MEMORY OF CAVALRYMEN FALLEN IN " A WAR IN WHICH THE CAVALRY PLAYED A PART WHICH HAS NEVER BEEN SURPASSED ” : THE CAVALRY WAR MEMORIAL 
UNVEILED BY LORD YPRES (SEEN. WITH SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON, TO THE RIGHT OF THE MINfUMENT). 




THE CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW : A CHARMING SCENE SHOWING TWO LITTLE VISITORS 
IN THE PICTURESQUE ROCK GARDEN. 

The French Institute of Physics and the French Ministry of War arranged a 
series of three experimental explosions, each of ten tons of melinite, at La Courtine, 
on May 15, 23, and 25, for testing sound-waves. At the first one. animals were 
placed in twenty-three little pits some fifty yards away, for physiological tests. 
After the explosion, one, a guinea-pig, was found dead, but the rest, including 
a number of dogs, were unhurt. Strong protests were made against this use of 
animals, and before the second explosion the dogs, which were to have been placed 
nearer, were withdrawn at the request of M. Poincari, who is President of the l 


PUTTING THE LAST TOUCHES ON AN EXHIBIT IN THE CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW c 
A SUNK GARDEN WITH A STONE POOL. 

Society for the Protection of Animals. The first explosion was heard at Bordeaux 
fifteen minutes later, and faintly in England, 400 miles away, but apparently not 

in Paris.-The Cavalry War Memorial in Hyde Park was unveiled by Viscount 

Ypres on May 21, in the presence of the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Connaught, 
and Prince Arthur of (Connaught. Bishop Taylor-Smith, Chaplain-General, officiated. 
The statue of St. George and the Dragon is by Captain Adrian Jones, and the 

architectural background by Sir John Burnet.-The Reyal Horticultural Society's 

Flower Show was opened in the grounds of Chelsea Hospital on May 27. 
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THE SVIILING DUCHESS AND CHILD PURSE-BEARERS: A HOSPITAL CEREMONY 


RECEIVUiC FRCHK A UTTLE BOY ONE OF THE PURSES 

The Duchess of York, with her charming smile, has a very gracious manner of 
performing the public duties that fall to her lot, and she is popular wherever 
she goes. On May 22 she opened the new wing of the South London Hospital 
for Women, at Clapham Common. A number of purses (containing in all £1100) 
were presented to her by a procession of children. She then turned to the main 
window, pulled a blue ribbon which caused the two sides to unclose, and declared 
the new building open. The dedication was performed by the Bishop of Kingston. 
On her arrival the Duchess was received by Viscountess Cowdray, chairman of 


THAT TOTALLED fl 100—(NEXT TO LEFT) LADY COWDRAY. 

the hospital, and, as it is staffed entirely by women doctors, the guard of honour 
was furnished by the London School of Medicine for Women. The Mayor of 
Wandsworth recalled that the hospital was opened by the Queen in 1916, and 
had proved very successful, over 8000 patients having passed through the wards, 
while the number of out-patients had been nearly 300,000. It was stated that, 
although it had received very generous support, a sum of £14,000 was still required. 
The Duchess was attended by Lady Katherine Meade, and among those present 
were Lady Bertha Dawkins, Sir Alfred Butt, M.P., and Sir John Leigh, M.P. 


THE DUCHESS OF YORK OPENS A NEW WING OF THE SOUTH LONDON HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AT CLAPHAM : 




i 
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A LADY’S RIDING HABIT THE ORIGIN OF BRITISH NAViUJNlF' 

Drawn at ora Spioal r. S. 





GEORGE II. MOVED BY THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD’S BLUE AND WHITE RIDING Hj 

A FAMOUS INCIDENT IN HYDE PARK IN 

ioyal Tournament at Olympia was opened by the King, accompanied by the Queen and Prince Henry, on May 22, with a more than usually imP' 
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WIFORM: A HISTORIC SCENE IN THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT. 

. R. S. Stott. 


ro ADOPT THE SAME COLOURS FOR THE UNIFORM OF BRITISH NAVAL OFHCERS: 
iNACTED IN THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT AT OLYMPIA. 

her blue-and-white riding habit, selected those colours for the future uniform of the British naval officer, colours which, with a brief exception in the reign 
of William IV., who changed them to blue and red, have been retained to the present day. A lighter shade of blue than the navy blue of our own times 
^was worn until the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
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^ „ _ BOOKS OF THE DAY. 




By J. D. SYMON. 



IF any unknown letter-writer or diarist is setting down 
^ in secret the inner life <A present-day Chelsea and 
its remarkable ** groups,” that record will no doubt give 
posterity thrills, and perhaps a few shocks; but for curious 
interest it will have much ado to beat the vis twf i wi s 
of Chelsea in the late ’thirties, the ’forties, and the ’fifties 
of last century. For one thing, the people will be figures 
of less world-oansideratiaa than the Victorian giants, with 
their following of refugee notables from the Continent, 
and Enghsh fashionables who moved round the Carlyle 
household. About the Carlyles much controversial litera¬ 
ture has grown and Froude has suffered heavy reproach 
for his picture of the m^Nogs at Cbeyne Row. That it 
was uneasy is beyond disrate. Thomas was ” gey ill to 
live with,” but that the description applies equally to 
the other partner is made more than ever clear from her 
further cocrespondence published in “ Jams Welsh Carlvue, 
Lettebs to her Family,” edited by Leonard Huxley, 
LL.D. (Murray ; a is.). 

But if on the score of domestic compatibility or adapta¬ 
bility Mrs. Carlyle gives cause for misgiving to those who 
read her letters, the new book must not be made an bocasion 
for enlarging against her the charge of unsympathetic 
wifehood. The facts of the Carlyle marriage are already 
pretty well ascertained, and Urn due discounts made. 
If the new book provides fresh explanations of infelicity, 
that old vexed question may now be less insisted upon, and 
these letters welcomed as a further revelation of the essen¬ 
tial Mrs. Carlyle, the gifted and mercurial being wtiosc 
attraction for men of genius landed her in the holy bonds 
with the very last genius she ought to have chosen. True 
Thomas knew that only too well when he wrote: “ Oh, 
my poor lassie, what a life thou hast led, and I could not 
make it other. It was to be that, and not another.” 

Here is Carl^ at woric as Mrs. Carlyle saw him. The 
externality of her view tells its own story. She is writing 
to her cousin, Jeannie Welsh, to whom most of these 
letters are addressed— 

“ Dear I will tell you a secret but see that 3n>u keep 
it to yourself—Carlyle is no more writing about Oliver 
Cromt^ than you or I are! I have known this for a 
good while—you will wonder that I should not have known 
it all along— 4 he fact is his papers were a good time more 
resembling hieroglyphics than finished manuscript. I 
could not be at the trouble of making them out—then 
when I came to find, on days when I chanced to look, 
pages about the present fashion of men’s coats—about the 
rage for novelties—puffing everything or anything except 
‘ Cromwell Oliver ’—I had no misgivingB—I know he has 
such a way of tacking on extraneous discussions to his 
subject—but when I found at last a long biography of 
that Abbot SamtoH I then indeed—I asked what on earth 
has all this to do with Cromwell—and learned that Crom¬ 
well was not begun—that probably haU-a-doxen other 
volumes will be published before that. Nevertheless for 
I know not what reason he lets everybody go on question¬ 
ing him of his Cromwell and answers so as to leave them 
in the persuasion he is very busy with that and nothing 
else. Absolutely 1 will not begin another sheet.” 

" For I know not what reason.” Had she known, the 
case would have been far otherwise, and this letter, if 
written, would have taken a different complexion. Tam’s 
grim humour was beyond Jane Welsh. Perhaps it was 
the main stumbling-block. And her volatile tempera¬ 
ment was equally beyond Carlyle. This most deeply 
interesting book supplies much more evidence on this 
point. It is worth. Mlowing out, and the result is a 
fuller sympathy with both husband and wife in their 
inevitable isolation. 

The current book-lists are particularly rich in biographies 
and memoirs. Among these, two go^y volumes make 
a noteworthy addition to knowledge of the eighteenth 
century, and afford yet another instance of the good things 
that lie buried in family papers, awaiting only the hand 
of a careful editor. These auxiliaries to history find their 
greatest example in “ The Paston Letters.” “ Chrokicles 
or THE Eighteehth Cehturv,” by Maud Wyndham 
(Hodder and Stoughton; two weds.; aos.), may not be quite 
on the same plane as a contribution to serious history, 
nor are they likely to take rank as a historical classic, but 
they have a special value of their own. They concern the 
Lyttelton family, “ which may be taken,” the editor 
justly remarks, " as a t3i>ical example of that section of 
the community which for so long governed England.” 

In these days, when the landed gentry’s power is so 
serioosly threatened, when in fact, it seems on the eve 
of extinction, it is well that their services should be remem¬ 
bered. It was good service, performed very often out of 
a real sense of responsibility by men who mi^t have taken 
their ease. And even wh« the ultimate aim may have 
been selfish, the work was none th^ less faithfully per¬ 
formed, and the great families stood for something that 
went to the upbuilding of the greatness of England. 

The Lytteltons of the eighteenth century were not 
rich. Many of them were forced to earn their own living, 
and their efforts brought them into touch with great men 
and great events. Of these their letters now given to the 
world are the reflection, and the result is a picture of 
the period in many aspects. The Lytteltons touched not 
only the piditical, but the literary life of their times. George 
Lord Lyttelton was the friend of James Thomson, whom 
he rescued from poverty on the death of the poet’s patron. 


Lord Talbot. Repl3nng to an invitation to visit Hagley, 
Thomson wrote in a strain very characteristic of the author 
of “ The Seasons.” As his visit would “ fall in Autumn, I 
Shan hke it the better, for I think that season of the year 
the most pleasing and the most poetical. The spirits are 
not then dissipated with the gaiety at spring and the 
glaring light of summer, but compost into a serious and 
tempered joy. The year is perfect. In the meantime I 
will go on with correcting and printing the Seasons. . . . 
The Muses whom you so obUgingly say I will bring along 
with me I shall find with you, the Muses of the fpreat simple 
country, not the little fine l^y Muses of Richmond Hill. 
I have lived so long in the noise, rattle, and distant din 
the town, that I begin to forget what true retirement is.” 

Hagley appears in ” The. Seasons,” and Lyttelton’s 
hospitality was also repaid with a portrait of the host of 
Ha^y in verse. It is believed, too, that Lyttelton him¬ 
self di^ Thomson in the hues : ** A bard here dwelt, more 
fat than bard beseems.” Pope was also among Lyttelton’s 
literary friends, and with Shenstone, a near neighbour, 
he discovered a common hobby in landscape gardening. 
In Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. Delany be touched the circle 
erf the Blues. Fielding, who was his schocrffelkm at Eton, 
wrote to him in later life, on behalf of the needy poet 
Edward Moore. On August 39, 1749, Fielding wrote from 
Bow Street to congratulate Lyttelton on his second marriage. 


BOOKS MOST IN DEMAND 
AT THE LIBRARY. 


FICTION. 

-THE ARMS OF THE SUN." 

(Duckworth; 7(6.) By Lady Dorotky Mitla. 
-A BUCCANEER IN SPATS." 

(Hutchinmm: 7(6.) By Aduaad AUallak. 

-THE CALLAHANS AND THE MURPHYS." 

(Heinetmamn: 7/6.) By Katkiasa Norria. 

-DAVID OF KINGS." By E F. Bauo.. 

(Hodder and Stoughton: 7(6.) 

-GHOSTS IN DAYUGHT." By Olivar Omona. 

(Chapman and HaU ; 7(6.) 

-THE HOUSE BY THE WINDMILL" 

(Hutchineon ; 7(6.) By Agaaa Eiwaida Rotkaiy. 

- UFTING MIST." By Aaada Harriaou. 

(Heinemann; 7(6.) 

-RED SAND." By T. S. StrikUag. 

fNaakaf; 7(6.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

-A LONG LIFE’S WORK." By Sir AiekikaM Gaikic. 

(Macmillan: tS(..) 

- UNWRITTEN HISTORY." By Coamo Hawiltoa. 

(Hutchineon: tt(-.) 

-THE CRUISE OF AMARYLUS.” 

(John Lane: 8(6.) By G. H. P. Maklkauacr. 

- MEMORIES." By Katkarina Ty^au 

(Sash and Grayson: 15(..) 


In seder fa gfoe oar readers seme guide la the 
pogsdmr books of ike mometd. see 'have arra ng ed for 
ffic Manager of Messrs, W. H.' Smitlt and 5aa a 
LArarg Oepartmenl to supply us each seeek stHh a 
list of the seorics most in demand at that library. 


Not the least fascinating part of these records is the 
account of George Lyttelton’s experiences abroad when he 
was a very young man. As the son of a poor man, he 
enjoyed some advantage on the Grand Tour, for he was 
not hampered, like the sons of the rich, with a tutor. Thus 
he won his way more easily into influential circles. Locke 
has pointed out in a famous passage that men of worth and 
parts would not willingly admit to familiarity mere boys 
in statu fmpillari, but a young gentleman and stranger, 
ai^>earing like a man, and wishing to inform himself 
of the laws and customs of the country be was visiting, 
would find a welcome and assistance everywhere. So it 
was with George Lyttelton, who saw diplomatic society in 
Paris and went on to Rome. He enjo3red himself and 
learned much, but, although* evidently a steady fellow, 
never could make his allowanoe suffice, which led at length 
to his recall by his father. Sir Thomas. This very human 
passage forms a valuable addition to the literature of the 
Grand Tour. 

Another eighteenth-century document has just come 
to light in “The Diary or a Country Parson, the Rev. 
James Woodforde, 1758-1781,” edited by John Beresford 
(Oxford University Press; I2s.6d.) Mr. Beresford’s name 
alone is sufficient temptation to take up any volume so 
recommended. To him we owe the best edition of Charles 
Cotton’s poems, and also that most delectable volume of 
essays, " Gossip of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen¬ 
turies,” both books published by Mr. Cobden Sanderson. 
In the latter volume Mr. Beresford proved bis special 
aptitude for dealing with the works and days of the old 
divines, witness his Holy Mr. Herbert, and his more favour¬ 
able word for Dr. Donne’s Reverend but somewhat worldly 
son, John Donne the Younger, who had previously been 
considered no very estimable character. But he lived, as 
Mr. Beresford showed, in the shadow of his great father. 


The editing of Mr. Woodforde’s Diary was a task made 
to Mr. Beresford’s hand. Of his country parson, like 
Girfdsmith’s, it can be said that “ Remote from towns he 
ran his godly race ” ; he never sought notoriety, and, 
remarks his editor, “ in the concluding words <rf a famous 
sonnet, ‘ tranquillity is here.’ To me this country voice, 
till now as unknown and as mute as those immortalised in 
Gray’s * Elegy,’ came with a wonderful and contrasting 
freshness.” 


The material body of the Diary is itself a pleasing thing. 
” It covers nearly every single day of the long stretch of 
years from 1758 to 1803. It is written in a handwriting 
as clear as print, almost as small, and much more closely 
compressed, and the manuscript runs through some sixty- 
eight booklets.” One wishes that a page had been repro¬ 
duced in facsimile—always a desirable thing when a curious 
manuscript is under consideration. If, however, we are 
not privileged to see with our own eyes the semblance of 
good Mr. Woodfoede’s handwriting, there is sufficient com¬ 
pensation in his matter, which in the present volume brings 
the story down to 1781. “ If public appreciation and 
support are forthcoming ” (it is long since that once familiar 
formula has speared in literature), Mr. Beresford promises 
to “ carry on the narrative through the years which follow, 
years pregnant with war, with peace, with the Fjcench 
Revolution, with the wars, excursions and alarums arising 
therefrom—rippUng even to a Country Rectory—and with 
the vanishing stream of human things, as viewed by that 
loveable being, the Reverend James Woodforde.” 


We first see Mr. Woodforde at Oxford in 1758. He was 
an exact youth, and kept accounts. These show his dis¬ 
bursements for “ Two Logick Books ” and “ Two Bottles 
of Port Wine.” He is musical (a clerkly tradition as (rfd 
as Chaucer), and pays is. fid. for “ A Musick Book,” also 
5S. for “ Ester Oratorio,” and next day 5s. for “ Messiah.” 
A new wigg, 2 white waistcoats, and nosegays are other 
items. A “ Half-Crown Bowl of Punch from Kennersleys ” 
evidently led to some confusion <rf sleeping arrangements, 
for another man “ turned me out of Bed ” (not Mr. W.’s own) 
" and locked me out of the room naked.” 


Customs do not change much, although such incidents 
as the following are rarer nowadays. But the thing, when 
it happens, has a familiar air. “ Baker and Croucher both 
of.Merton Coll: spent their evening in the B.C.R. Croucher 
was devilish drunk indeed, and made a great noise there', 
but we carried him away to Peckham’s Bed in triumph.” 
Later, at home, the diarist is in his tent in the garden 
“ studying all the day long the G. Testament.” Gravity 
increases. A term or two later, after an account of a 
convivial evening at New College, Mr. Woodforde adds, 
“ N.B. — I was very sober, as 1 had made a resotution 
never to get drunk again, when at Gerce’s rooms in April 
last, when I fell down de^, and cut my Occiput very bad 
indeed.” Thus evolves the excellent parish priest. 

It was remarked lately that Macaulay’s writ no longer 
runs. Here again it is questioned, for Mr. Beresford takes 
occasion, from the material supplied by this Diary, to 
examine afresh T. B. M.’s familiar description of the state 
of the Country Clergy. He would not flatly contradict the 
historian, but he notes that those who have made a special 
study of ecclesiastical history in this period present a less 
gloomy picture. Macaulay seems to have been too trustful 
of a pamphlet written in ifiyo by Dr. John Eachard, whose 
“ wit is of the Bernard Shaw type, only more amusing and 
less perverse.” Eachard, it appears, <!Ud not intend every 
word he said to be taken sericwsly. It is difficult to say 
whether Mr. Woodforde’s text or his editor’s commentary 
is the more deHghtful. This is a treasure to be commended 
heartily to the notice of every literary antiquary. It seems 
safe to predict that “ public appreciation and support ” 
will soon place the rest of the Diary in our hands. 

But it will not do, amid all these congenial records of 
an older world, to forget the present day. There is a writer 
among us who has a gift possessed by very few—in fact, 
by no other, in his individual vein—of combining Uterary 
antiquarianism with a verbal persuasiveness that makes 
his work welcome (one might say indispensable) to a great 
public not given to specialising in the things of yester¬ 
day—the leaders of a widely circulated evening paper. 

This mimitable penman has the gift of turning even so 
abstruse a subject as his knowledge of heraldry to the uses 
of his ui^tly column, and no matter what he chooses 
for an opening, very soon he has brou^t his theme round 
to the understanding of the multitude and is speaking to 
them of the things that concern their everyday life. I need 
hardly say that I refer to “ The Londoner ” oi the Evening 
News, who has just brought out a volume of his ever-welcome 
essays under the title of " Day in and Day Out ” (Cassell; 
3s. fid.). Ephemeral journalism does not always come well 
through the ordeal of reprinting, but when it does survive 
that crucial test, as these essays do to admiration, it is 
a proof that the writing has in it a quality not ephemeral. 
Seme mystery has been made in certain quarters about the 
name of our excellent author, but there is no risk of libel 
in saying that Mr. Oscar Barron is the only begetter of 
those delightful hesperial papers signed “ The londoner.” 
Our evening Press could very well endure a little more of 
the real literary touch. There arc bcniglited heathen who, 
like myself, long for something nrarer the style of Cwst’s 
P.M.G. of pious memory. 
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THE great success OF THE OPERA SEASON: “DER ROSENKAVALIER.” 

PaoTocKAras bv tub “ Timbs.” 



*' Dor Rosenkavalier,” which in generally acknowledged to be Richard Strauss’s 
finest opera, was revived at Covent Garden on May 21, after ten jrears, and 
the performance has been described as the best given there of any opera within 
living memory. The story is pure comedy, descending occasionally into farce, with 
the amorous Baron’s Falstaffian buffooneries, and the music is appropriately light 
and exuberant. Act I. opens with an ardent love scene between young Octavian 
and the Princess in her room. Then arrives Baron Ochs, an impecunious old 
roui, and Octavian, thinking him to be the Princess’s husband, and having no 
time to escape, hastily dona the clothes of her maid. The Baron consults the 


Princess about his projected wedding with Sophie von Fahinal, daughter of a rich 
merchant, but during the interview ogles and dirts with the supposed maid. The 
Baron requires a messenger to carry his love token, a silver rose, to Sophie, and 
the Princess suggests Octavian. who, in Act II.. carries out the mission in his own 
person. He and Sophie fail in love at first sight. Later, Octavian wounds the 
Baron in a duel, but Sophie’s father still insists on her marrying the Baron, so 
a piot (worked out in Act III.) is concocted to expose the Baron’s infideMty, 
and all ends well for Sophie and Octavian. The above photographs were taken 
from the auditorium during the performance, by a Taylor-Hobson-Cooke lens. 
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UNKNOWN FORCES” IN ACTION: MANIFESTATIONS NEW AND OLD 




^HAUNTED HOUSES.^ By CAMILLE FLAMMARION.* 



C ITING case after case of psychic phenomena, 
M. Camille Flammarion hu written a book 
of good faith," as Montaigne would have had it. 
He does not know, he cannot prove; bat he can 
deduce, explain, and believe. More than that he 
does not profess; he is one " collecting the stones 
which will go to the bnilding of a future science." 
He admits hallucination, illusion, the exaggeratioa 
of after - thoughts, the imaginings of tale-tellers, 
normal coanddehces, " organic cause " in the shape 
of hysterical boy or giri, " hauntings" devised to 
discredit houses, to cheapness and give legal excuse 
for the cancellation ;of leases, aOd, espedally, the 
ludicrous phases of manifestations as freakish as the 
lightning to which he likens them ; but he submits 
that, however curious the demonstrations of those 
whom PSychopompus has guided to another world, 
however inexplicable by what we call natural causes, 
there are behind the credible. visiUe efiects invisible 
forces that are by no means undirected, whether 
they be intelligent or banal, whether they convey 
messages to receptive and, often, slumber-liberated 
minds, or dictate 
actions to *' sensi- 


this soul or spirit, acts and perceives through the 
brain, but it is not a material function of a material 
organ." 

He recognises also that the soul is not, as it 
were, standardised : far from it. In connection with 
" very grotesque and infantile occurrences," he writes : 
“ Should there not be in the atmosphere certain 
psychic entities entirely devoid of any intellectual 
or moral value ? Our human race is full of them. 
If the soul is not destroyed, what becomes of the 
souls of idiots ? And animal souls, superior to some 
human ones ? " And, he adds, on this question of 
the apparently nonsensical knocldngs, rappings, 
levitations, and so forth, which have alwa 3 rs been 
advanced as evidence that there can be no serious 
desire on the part of the dead to communicate with 
the living: " We might think, with Professor Perty, 
or with Bozzano who comments upon him . . . 
that these trivial, vulgar, material manifestations . . . 
are operated according to the principle of least resist¬ 
ance . . . and might be directed by invisiUe intelli¬ 
gences wdth the object of impressing the witnesses 


cross and "blest medals"; crockery crashing of itself; 
kitchen bellows which slide along a bench and horl 
themselves into the middle of the room; a house cat 
whisked up and flung at the head of its mistress; 
agitated pictures, bells, and curtains; bounding 
earthenware pots; turnips, thistles, and a bust in a 
bed; flying nails, and other signs of prankishness ? 
For in most cases the accused servant, son or 
daughter, nephew or niece, is held innocent, even when 
the departure of the suspected meant a cessation 
of the signs and portents ! 

For the rest, there are various ingenious sup¬ 
positions. It will suffice to quote some dicta : " The 
Future is perceptible, like the Past. The Present 
alone does not exist, since scientific analysis reduces 
it to less than a hundredth of a second. Space and 
time, as presented to ns by our measuring instruments, 
do not exist. Instead, there is infinity and there is 
eternity. The distance between here and Sirins is 
not a greater part of the infinite than the distance 
between your right hand and your left." 

" It appears that the invisible forces act upon the 
' visible world by using 
the organic faculties 


tives ” who carry 
them out as uncon¬ 
sciously as they do 
stupidly. 

Take mental trans- 
mission, intercourse 
by words or appari¬ 
tions between the 
dying and the living 
and the dead and the 
living. The common 
example of the former 
is, of course, know¬ 
ledge of distant death 
or disaster before the 
fact has been learned 
through the usrial 
human channels, 
times of dispatch and 
receipt agreeing: two 
of the most uncommon 
of the latter are the 
"appearance" of 
one Robert Macken¬ 
zie forty-eight hours 
after his death by 
drinking nitric add, 
and the instance set 
forth in the para¬ 
graph : " The authors 
of Phantasms of the 
Living quote . . . 
the case of Mrs. 
Menncer, who twice 
in the same night 
dreamt of seeing her 



PEEP 

HOLE 


A PICTURE PAINTED ON THREE SIDES, ROOF, AND FLOOR bF THE INTERIOR OF A BOX. THE WHOLE SCENE 


of mediums or inter¬ 
mediaries. mainly 
girls and yonng 
women (sometimes 
youths), whose pre¬ 
sence makes the ignor¬ 
ant public—and even 
certain judges of the 
same negative value 
—believe that they 
are the responsible 
agents; in othAr 
words, practical 
jokers of a more 
mischievous type 
than any of the in¬ 
quisitors." 

" The laws which 
govern the world 
system do not come 
from a brain. There 
is spirit in nature. 
What is that ‘ in¬ 
stinct ' of a fowl 
which sits cm her 
eggs for twenty days 
to hatch chickens ? 
What is the per¬ 
petual renewal of 
myriads of living 
beings ? " 

“ Inanimate mat¬ 
ter might have the 
property of register¬ 
ing and preserving 
in a potential state 


brother headless. FALLING INTO PERSP^IVE WHEN VIEWED THROUGH THE PEEP-HOLES: THE HOOGSTRATEN PEEP-SHOW CABINET all sorts of vibrations 


standing at the foot RECENTLY ACQUIRED FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY, AS f ITj^WOULD APPEAR IF SEEN FROM THE GLASS SIDE. a“d physical, psychi- 

of his bed, with his WITH A DOG PAINTED HALF ON A SIDE AND HALF ON THE FLOOR OF THE BOX and vital emana- 

head plac^ on a ^ ezptanatloo of this remarkable experiment in perspectire. by a wventeentb-century Dutch painter, ia giw> with the two photocraphs on tions, just as tile 

cof^n beside him 1 opposite pace. In the above drawinc the fourth glan side of the box (used for illumination) is broken away diagrammatically to show “ 


She did not know the interior as it would appear if it wi 
where that brother representation, 

was. His name was 
Mr. Wellington, and 

he was travelling abroad. In reality be was 
fl>»n at Sarawak with Sir James Brooke, and he 
was killed there during the Chinese insurrection. 
He had been taken for the son of the Rajah. His 
head was cut off and carried in triumph, and 
his body was burnt with the house of the Rajah. 
The date of the dream coincided approximately with 
tile date of the murder. It is almost certain that 
his head was Cut off after his death, for those Chinese 
were not soldiers but coedies in a gold-mine who, 
having armed themselves with anything they could 
lay their hands on, could certainly not kill a European 
■on the defensive by cutting off his head. We must 
therefore conclude that the impression made on the 
sister took place after his head was ctU off." 

Such things certify to M. Flammarion survival 
of the soul, certainly for a short time, possibly to 
immortality—and the soul he defines thus: " Face 
to face with the phenomena of telepathy, with the 
examples of mental vision at a distance, without 
the aid of corporeal organs, with the still more 
mysterious and incomprehensible fact of seeing the 
future in actual detail with spiritual eyes, I say: 

^ Things happen as if, in the human organism, there 
existed a psychic, spiritual entity, endowed with 
perceptive faculties as yet unknown.' This entity, 

• “ Haunted Houses.** By Camille F l a mm arion, author of " Death 
and Its Mystery," “ Dreams of an Astronomer,” etc. (T. Fisber 
Unwin, Ltd.; 13s. 6d. net.) 


re seen from that tide. In reality it is never so teen. A spectator 
all in proper perspective, as thoueh^lookine^at an actual model ins 
Dimgrmm hy mtr Special AHist, W. B. RoPinttm. 

by shaking their indifference and inviting them to 
meditate on the possibility of the existence of a soul 
surviving death, with all the moral and social con- 
^uences imfffied in that. If we admit that inter¬ 
pretation, we also admit that a very noUe aim is 
attained with very moderate means, adapted to the 
largely vulgar nature of man. . . . That some in¬ 
visible intelligence is at work in Poltergeist phenomena 
is incontestaUe. Missiles hit chosen targets, slow 
down so as not to hurt spectators, describe capridous 
trajectories, fall from no one knows where, pass 
through narrow slits, and even penetrate into hermet¬ 
ically closed rooms. Such acts bdong to a supeiqaormal 
world. To attribute them to queer faculties of the 
subconsdous seems to me an hypothesis, difficult 
to sustain. We have pointed out that the triviality 
and vulgarity of the manifestations may be explained 
by the simple object of attracting attention and by 
the facility of taking the line of least resistance. 
There may be also vulgar spirits, as there are in our 
world, and probably even a large number. Why 
should there not be practical jokers on the other 
side of the barrier as well as on this side—or even 
imbedle and wicked entities ? " 

How else, indeed, can one account for " self- 
projecting " paving-stones and bricks ; the throwing 
of apples, rye. buckwheat; stones that shape them¬ 
selves to particular holes in order to enter a shuttered 
room ; furniture shifting and rising: a disappearing 


at the peep-holes sees a harmonious tile property of re- 
tead of a picture. gistering and pre¬ 

serving in a latent 
state the vibrations 
of thought. . . . Can certain phenomena of haunt¬ 
ing be derived from dwellings ? Can the walls and 
furniture of a house become impregnated with 
vibrations and present to the sensitives a special 
aura, as taught by psychometry ? " 

" All the entities, all the forces, all the invisible 
causes, all the spirits which reveal themselves in any 
way in the numerous phenomena which we are study¬ 
ing. are not necessarily the souls of the dead. Apart 
from the fact that the souls of the living can externalise 
themselves, and that we can ourselves sometimes act 
unconsciously, we are surroundedi by psychic elements, 
both known and unknown." 

And so on, with much discussion of the soul and 
its powers ; of psychic currents between brain and 
brain ; of unseen Mngs of unknown nature, perhaps 
with affinity to electricity ; of the human acting un¬ 
consciously under domination ; and of that fifth— 
immaterial—element of the ancients. " animus, the 
world soul, the animating principle, the ether," 
Aristotle's fifth essence, " quinta natura, which given 
rise to the soul" ; with many an example and 
many a deduction. 

Above all, with the saying: " The Unknown of 
5 resterday is the Truth of to-morrow." 

From which it may be assumed that the sceptic 
may remain unconvinced, but will respect sincerity— 
and will, at least, have read a most intriguing and. 
thought-provoking book. E. H. G. 
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A TOUR DE FORCE IN PERSPECTIVE": A NATIONAL GALLERY CURIOSITY. 

__- V...... . Va • BV CoumSY or TME Natweel (Salleey. 


I. SHOWWC HOW THE APrAHENTLT DISTORTED SECTIOHS PAUITED ON THE INNER SIDES. FLOOR. AMD TOP OF oJSwTE^PA^ 

IN TRUE PERSPECTIVE : THE IMTERIOR OF THE HOOCSTRATEM “PEEP-SHOW CABINET. ” SEEM FROM PEEP-HOLE ^ PI THE DIAGRAM OM THE OPPOSITE PACE. 


photographs 
* on this pag 0 
tho diagram 
opposite illustrate a 
remarkable art curi¬ 
osity recently pro- 
inted to the Na¬ 
tional Gallery by 
Sir Robert and Lady 
Witt, through the 
Rational Art - Col- 
Sections Fund. H 
is described in the 
annual report of the 
Fund as “ a peep 
show cabinet in per' 
spective, of aboul 
1670, designed and 
painted by Samuei 
van Hoogstratei 
(1627-1678), wh< 
studied paintini 
under Rembrandt 
and was also a poet 
playwright, and au 
thor of a treatisi 
on perspective. Th( 
Peep-Show Cablne 
in question is ai 
example of this in 
terest in perspective 
of which it is a foM 
tU force." No sud 
elaborate view of 
17th century Dutcl 
house by a friend 0 
all the great Dutd 



pain ter s of i n- ^ 
teriors appears to be 
known. It takes the 
form of a wooden 
cabinet 23 in. high. 

32 in. wide, and 
23 in. deep. “ The 
interior ... is 
seen in perspective 
from two small eye¬ 
holes. one at each 
end. The cabinet 
is painted on floor, 
ceiling, and three 
sides, the fourth side 
being filled with a 
glass front to dif¬ 
fuse the light. Look¬ 
ing in from one end 
(marked A in the 
diagram opposite) a 
diagonal view across 
a black and white 
tesselated hall is 
obtained. ... To 
the right, through 
an open doorway, 
an ante-room is seen 
with a picture on 
the wall and two 
chairs beneath. Be¬ 
yond is another 
room with a lady 
seated reading a 
letter and a cavalier 

^ {Ctmnmttd ktUw.) i 


a. SHOWI MC A D OC1 MOfT PAIMTSO ON OHS SIDS OP THS BOX, AMD ITS LSCS OH THS FLOOR; WITH SIMILAR DBTORTIOMS OF THE FURMITtmE: 
THE IMTERIOR PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THS SIDE GLAZED FOR aLOMIMATlOH — A VIEW ALMOST IDSMTICAL WITH THE DIAGRAM OPPOSITE. 


CmtimtHL] 

looking in through the window. Still further through another room opening 
from the hall two rooms are visible, in one of which is a lady asleep in bed. 
while in the* other is a table on which stands a glass of wine. From the other 
eye-hole {B) the hall is shown, containing pictures, furniture, cloaks, a hat and 
a sword hanging on pegs, and a dog seated. . . . When the glass side la 
removed the cabinet is found to be a mere empty box instead of being divided, 
as It appeared to be, into a series of rooms. . . . The devices by which the 
objects in three dimensions are rendered in perspective can then be studied. The 
black-and-white tiling is seen to be painted partly on the floor, partly on the 
walls, as are also the chairs. . . . The dog. too, is painted partly on the floor, 
partly on the wall. ... A large landscape and part of another picture are 
actually painted on the ceiling of the cabinet. When seen in perspective these 
two pictures fall into thdr proper places on the wall." Explaining his drawing 
on the opposite page, our artist. Mr. W. B. Robinson, writes: “ This diagram 
attempts to show the Peep-Show Cabinet as seen from inside the half portion 


used for lighting purposes. This latter half has wooden sides and floor, but a 
glazed top as indicated, and is divided from the peep-show portion proper by a 
glass partition. It will be understood, therefore, that the view as shown is 
never seen by the spectator when peeping. The Peep-Show half of the interior 
of the box with three painted sides, floor, and roof is shown, also the peep-holes 
marked A and B respectively. A portion of the diagram near peep-hole marked B 
is broken away to show a spectator outside. This person would see the dog sitting 
upright Ml the centre of the apartment; the wall, where a picture hangs on 
each side of the door, would be the background (no longer in acute perspective), 
and the mullioned window, etc., would be in perspective on his right, and the 
glazed portion (hardly noticeable) in acute perspective on his lefL The chair 
near the dog comes into the centre of the apartment, and both the chair and the 
dog appear natural— i.e., the legs of the dog and the portion of the legs of the 
chair painted on the floor, fit in with the spectator’s perspective.'* The cabinet 
had been in the collection of the late Sir Henry Howorth since 1893. 
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AN EX-MINER REPRESENTS THE KING: AN EVENT UNIQUE IN SCOTLAND. 


PHOTOCMArBS BY I.B., L.N.A., and C.N. 



THE nRST LABOUR REPRESEJfTATIVE TO HOLD AN OFFKE FILLED FOR MORE THAN 200 YEARS BY A PEER OF THE REALM : MR. JAMES BROWN, MJP., 
WITH HIS WIFE, DRIVING IN STATE FROM HOLYROOD TO ST. GILES'S CATHEDRAL AS THE LORD HIGH COMMISSIONER TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


TAKING THE ROYAL SALUTE AT HOLYROOD BEFORE DRIVING TO ST. GILES'S 
CATHEDRAL TO OPEN THE ASSEMBLY: MR. JAMES BROWN, M.P. (CENTRE). 
REPRESENTING THE KING. 


IN DEPUTY LIEUTENANT'S TINIFORM OF SCARLET AND GOLD: MR. JAMES BROWN, M.P.. 
(THIRD FROM RIGHT, IN FRONT), INSPECTING THE GUARD OF HONOUR OF THE 
KING'S OWN SCOmSH BORDERERS AT HOLYROOD. 


The opening of the General Aaemblj of the Church of Scotland In St. Giles’s 
Cathedral at Edinburgh, on May 20, was memorable from the fact that for the 
first time in Scottish history the King had appointed a Labour member (Mr. 
James' Brown, M.P.) to represent his Majesty as Lord High Commissioner. Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown loft their modest house at Annbank, by Ayr, for Edinburgh on May 19, 
and thence motored to Holyrood, the High Commissioner’s official residence. 
At the ceremony of presenting the keys of the city to the Commissioner, the Lord 
r*rovost said: ** This occasion is particularly noteworthy in view of your 

Grace’s appointment, as a representative of the people, to an office which for more 
than 200 years has been filled by a Peer of the Realm, and may 1 take this 


opportunity of conveying to you our very best wishes on this unique event.” 
At the opening of the Assembly. Mr. Brown occupied the Throne, and delivered 
an interesting address, which concluded with a hopeful allusion to the prospects 
of (Hiurch union in Scotland, which, he said, would be “ the greatest Christian 
event of the century.” Mr. James Brown was born in 1862, and in 1888 married 
Catherine Macgregor, daughter of Mr. Matthew Steele, of Kilbarchan. He has been 
M.P. for South Ayrshire since 1918, and from 1917-21 was Secretary of the Scottish 
Miners’ National Union. Since 1895 he has been an official of the Ayrshire Miners* 
Union, and for thirty years he has been Sunday School Superintendent at Annbank, 
and Ruling Elder. 
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POWER IN DESIGN: STARTLING EFFECTS BY SIMPLE MEANS. 

FROM THE URAVMNG UV MISS D. BURROUGHES. (COPYRIGHTED.) 


“ STEALTH ” : A REMARKABLE STUDY OF ANIMAL CUNNING AND FEROCITY, BY MISS D. BURROUGHES. 


In this remarkably striking design, Miss D. Burroughes proves what wonderful 
effects can be obtained by broad contrast and clear outline, with the utmost 
economy of detail. The figure of the tiger, stealthily approaching its victim, 
seems to be pulsating with suppressed energy, while the eyes and jowl 
indicate both cunning and ferocity. The drawing, we may add, forms a 
companion study to the one entitled “ Pantha,' ’ reproduced in our issue of 


February i6 last. The subject was similar—a crouching panther on a 
branch of a tree, watching its prey ; but the colour-scheme differed in the 
use of purple instead of green for the branch. This gave a twilight effect, 
so that the white disc (seen there also) appeared as that of the moon, 
while in the above picture, with the green grass of the day time, the similar 
disc must be taken to represent the sun. 
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I^IES* OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


AMATEUR CHAMPKM FOR 1923 AND “FAVOURITE 
FOR THIS YEAR : MR. ROGER WETHERED 
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great GOLF: THE LADIES’ CHAMPIONSHIP AND ENGLAND . ..v,, 

Photomaphs .y RLC. ahd S. a*d G. ^CQT l nA NpL 


lady CHAMPION 
AND SISTER 
OF THE 
FAVOURITE FOR 

the amateur 

CHAMPIONSHIP; 
MISS JOYCE 
WETHERED. 


WAITING TO START IN THE ENGLAND r. SCOTLAND 
MATCH : MR. JOHN WILSON AND MR. C. J. H. TOLLEY 
rRIGim. WHO DEFEATED HIM. 


THE ONLY U.S.A. COMPETITOR IN THE AMATEUR 
CHAMPIONSHIP : MR. S. H. L BROWN. OF THE 
OAHU COUNTRY CLUB. H<HIOLULU 


HELME (L.) AND MISS MOLLY COURLAY (R 


THE SCOTTISH TEAM : (L. TO R. STANDING) MESSRS. W. B. TORRANCE. W. A. MURRAY, 
J. G. SIMPSON. ROBERT HARRIS. D. H. KYLE, AND T. M. BURRELL; (SEATED) 
JOHN WILSON, ROBERT SCOTT, “ TED ” BLACKWELL (CAPT.), AND J. L. C. JENKINS. 


The result of the Ladies’ Open Coif Championship at Royal Portrush, Ireland, 
was the victory of Miss Joyce Wethered, who defeated Mrs. Cautley in the final 
by 7 and 6 over 36 holes. Miss E. E. Helme and Miss Molly Courlay were the 
other two semi-finalists. Miss Joyce Wethered is the sister of Mr. Roger Wethered, 
the famous golfer and Amateur Champion for 1923, who is this week defending 

his title at St Andrews.-The result of the international matches played before 

the opening of the struggle for the Amateur Championship, at St. Andrews, was a 
victory for England by nine matches to five—only the third win for the Southerners 
out of the twelve International matches played. The last occasion on which 
England won was 1910. The score for the foursomes played in the morning was 


that England led by one point, and in the afternoon, after some close and exciting 
singles, they gained the victory, adding two more points to their lead. Mr. T. 
M. Burrell, the Scottish champion, who played first against Mr. Roger Wethered, 
succeeded in gaining a lead at the beginning of the match, but the English player 
is the finer exponent of the game, and class will tell, especially against a wind; 
so the result was a win for Mr. Wethered by 3 and 2. Mr. Tolley was in superb 
form, and, to quote the “ limes “ golf critic, “ he murdered a fine player in Mr. 
Wilson by peerless golf.” The match between the two Captains, Mr. Bernard 
Darwin and that redoubtable hitter, Mr. “ Ted ” Blackwell, was most interesting. 
These two players are the only two survivors of the first International match. 
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ClK Pre> Saxon Briton of Roman Daps* 


By PROFESSOR SiR ARTHUR KEITH, F.R.S.. M.D., F.R.C.S,. LL.D„ 
ConMercahr of the Muteum and Hanterian Profeuor at the Royal College of Surgeont, and Secretary of the Royal Initllution. 



of “ l^C^ionality and Race,*’ etc. 


T^HAT a labour we students of the English 
» ^ people would have been saved if the earlier 
Roman expedition to Britain had been accompanied 
by one of the young, highly-trained anthropologists our 
Universities are now turning out by the score I Fail¬ 
ing this source of knowledge, we have to fall back 
on Tacitus, who tells us that the people of Scotland 
of his time were akin to the Germans, the South 
Welsh to the Spaniards, and the people of South 
England to the Belgae. When, however, we press 
, for an exact description of the South Englishman of 
the Roman period, 
one which is suffici¬ 
ently detailed to per¬ 
mit us to recognise 
him in country lane 
or dty street, we 
have to fall bac^ not 
on the records of 
historians, but on the 
evidence still pre¬ 
served for ns in 
ancient cemeteries. 

Hence the importance 
of the discovery of 
a cemetery of the 
third century A.D., at 
Bamwood, a populous 
roadside place, which 
may well be looked 
on as a suburb of the 
modem Gloucester— 
although it lies fully 
two miles from that 
city—^the site of the 
Roman colony of 
Glevum. 

Barnwood has 
sprung up along Ir- 
min Street—the old 
Roman road leading 
to Cirencester. Both 
sides of the road have 
been built over—save 
an area on the north 
side which is occupied 
by a gravel-pit. It 
was the extension of 
this pit towards the 
road—Irmin Street— 
which brought to 
light the remains of men, women, and children who 
lived and died in West England during the third 
century of the present era. The credit for realising 
the importance of the discovery belongs, in the first 
place, to Mrs. Brooke Clifford—who owned and super¬ 
intended the working of the pit. It is, however, owing 
to the zeal and emdition of Mr. St. Clair Baddeley 



POSSESSING, LIKE PROFESSOR HUXLEY, •'THE ROMANO- 
BRITISH FOREHEAD," OF THE TYPE PREVAILING 
AMONG THE BARNV'OOD PEOPLE OF THE THIRD 
CENTURY: MR. LLG. D GEORGE. (^E PAGE 1032.) 

Pkotogropk by WatUr Shmemmo, F.R.P.S. 

that we are able to tell the date and nature of the 
cemetery thus opened. Mr. Baddeley has published a 
full description of the discoveries made at Bamwood 
in the Journal of Roman Studies. He found that soon 
after the Roman occupation began, the site had 
been used for cremation burials, and that the 
interments belonged to a later date (third century). 
He infers that the people buried there were " the 
huml'’'' ountry folk of this region.” My present 
t:i.’ -ivc the readers of The Illustrated London 


News a brief account of the " humble country folk " 
who lived in the lower valley of the Severn some 
sixteen centuries ago. I owe Mrs. Brooke Clifford 
my warmest thanks for sending the remains found 
at Bamwood to the Royal College of Surgeons for 
examination. A detailed account of them was shortly 
afterwards prepared for laying before the Fellows 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

To understand the nature of the people found at 
Bamwood, it is necessary to glance at the results 
obtained by previous investigators. By far the most 


important discoveries were made by the late General 
Pitt-Rivers. In iS8p, at the age of fifty-three, he 
became heir to the great Rushmore estates on the 
borders of Dorset and Wilts, and took up his residence 
at Cranbome Chase. He was the first man to show 
how a reliable history of England could be written 
by the spade. On his estates he unearthed the sites 
of three British settlements of the Roman period, 
discovered the remains of the inhabitants, and re- 
constmeted the manner of the lives which they had 
led. His discoveries gave us exact records of over 
forty men and women living in Dorset about the same 
time as their Bamwood fellow-countrymen. Then 
there are the records made by the late Professor 
RoUeston, of Oxford, who excavated a large cemetery 
at Frilford, near Abingdon. This cemetery, which 
was used by the inhabitants of the locality during the 
later centuries of the Roman occupation, was taken 
over by the Saxons when they arrived. I may mention 
here, because it is a point I would lay stress upon, 
that it is not easy to distinguish the remains of a 
Saxon from those of a Briton, save by the nature of 
the grave-furniture. Saxon and Briton, although 
they had their points of difference, had, and have, 
many features in common. Lately, Mr. Alfred 
Cocb has given me the opportunity of examining the 
remains of men and women—and particularly of 
babies—which be found during the excavation of a 
farming settlement of the Roman period at Yewden, 
near Henley-on-Thames. In the Museum of the 
Guildhall are the remains of many Londoners of the 
Roman period, which Mr. Lambert has kindly p>er- 
mitted me to examine. Then, away in the extreme 
West of England, the excavations at Glastonbury, 
and at neighbouring places, have given Sir W. Boyd 
Dawkins an opportunity of examining the people 
who lived in West Somerset before and after the 
Romans came. The people who lived in Cornwall 
at a corresponding period were brought to light by 
the opening of an ancient cemetery at Harlyn Bay. 
This discovery was made by Mr. Reddie Mallett in 
1900; not long ago I had an opportunity of examin¬ 
ing the remains of these early Comishmen. 

The conclusion I have reached after exanuning 
all available discoveries of these earlier Britons is 
that the South of England, when the Romans came, 
was inhabited by a uniform people—all sav'e the 


south-eastern part of Kent, and, to a lesser extent 
Comwrall. The Bamwood people revealed in the 
lower valley of the Severn, living under the *gis of 
the Romans, are similar to the inhabitants found 
by General Pitt-Rivers in the British or Romano- 
British villages in Dorset. They are the same kind 
of men and women as those whom Professor R(J. 
leston found at Frilford, and Mr. Cocks at Yewden, 
and the same as the Romano-British Londonets to 
be seen any day in the Guildhall Museum. 

What, then, are the outstanding features of the 
early South Britons? 
They were a people of 
rather short stature. 
The tallest man found 
at Bamwood was 5 ft 
in., but the average 
proved to be just 
under 5ft. jin. In 
one village excavated 
by General Pitt- 
Rivers, the average 
stature for the men 
was only 5 ft. t} in., 
for the women 4 ft. 
9} in.; in another 
village he found men 
with an average 
stature of 3 ft. 47 in, 
the women reaching 
an average of 5 ft 
Big, burly strong men 
are rarely found 
amongst these South 
British people. No 
doubt modem con¬ 
ditions tend to in¬ 
crease our height, but 
it was the coming of 
the Saxons which 
gave South England 
her strong thews. 

If we are to 
rec(^;nise the living 
descendants of the 
Britons of the Roman 
period, it is by the 
shape and size of 
their heads and the 
lineaments and de¬ 
velopment of their 
faces that we have to do it. The reader must 
not suppose, however, that even in a pure sample 
of the purest race of*^men there will be found a 
strict uniformity of cranial or facial form. Even in 
a single family, whose ancestors have lived in the 
same locality for many generations, there is a wide 
range of face and skull. Wherever we dig amongst 



COUPLED WITH MR. LLOYD GEORGE AS TYPICAL 0 
THE HEADS OF PRE-SAXON BRITONS REPRESENTE 
BY THE BARNWOOD SKULLS: THE LATE PROFESSO 
HUXLEY, THE CELEBRATED BIOLOGIST. 

Roman Britons we find a variety of types, 
these types merge into each other, and are 0 ^ 
ascribed not so much to a mixture of races as 0 
tendency, which is inherent in all human races, 
produce a certain but regulated degree of 
The prevailing type of bead among the Bam 
people, as has been found to be the case in all ^ 

British settlements south of the Humber, is one w 
is easily recognised and has often been ' 

Indeed, in former days this tjpe was 
belong to natives of Italy. It is common in ng 



WITH FOREHEADS OF A TYPE EXEMPLIFIED BY HUXLEY AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE: THREE ROMANO-BRITISH SKULLS 
FOUND AT BARNWOOD COMPARED WITH A MODERN ENGLISH SKULL—(L. TO R.): ( 1 ) BARNWOOD CHILD; (2) BARN- 
WO 9 D WOMAN; (3) BARNWOOD MAN; (4) MODERN ENGLISH TYPE (FULL FACE AND IN PROFILE). 

As explained by Professor Keith on this page, the skulls found at a Romano-British cemetery at Bamwood, near Gloucester, were sent to 
him at the Royal (k>lleKe of Surgeons for examination. They are believed to be those of humble country folk, Britons of pre-Saxon times. 
In his article he draws special attention .to the foreheads, no8«, and teeth. 

PkotogropM Token SptcioUy for *' The lUmstmted London Seres.” By Courtesy of Sir Arthur Keith. 
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WITH THE DUKE OF CONN/.JGHT, AS THE KING’S REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE ROYAL BOX ABOVE: A PICTURESQUE BAND 
OF A HUNDRED PIPERS FROM HIGHLAND REGIMENTS MARCHING INTO THE STADIUM AT THE HEAD OF THE PARADE. 


Empire Day (Saturday, May 24) was celebrated by a peat parade in the Stadium at 
Wembley in the presence of the Duke of Connaught, who represented the King. 
The occasion was the first of a series of massed band performances, followed by fire* 
work displays,.arranged for the whole of Empire Week; but it was more especially the 
day of the children, of whom there were 8000 in the parade itself and many more 
among the spectators. As the Duke of Connaught took his place in the Royal 
Box, the band of 600 musicians struck up the National Anthem, ensigiu were 
dipped, and the Duke gave the salute. The procession then entered the great 


arena, headed by a band of a hundred pipers from Highland regiments. They 
were followed by a drum and fife band, numbering 300, and ten columns, each 800 
strong, representing the organised youth of London. Among them were detach¬ 
ments of O.T.C.S, Navy League Cadets, the Church Lads' Brigade, scho(tfi%|ta. 

Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, and the Church Girls’ Brigade. The milit»*r Thd^ 
of the girls was especially remarkable. Later, the Duke, whose voicace, whose ecodv. 
cast, announced that he had sent a message of loyal greeting to tl greeting goilae 
read his Majesty's reply. 

gLseifog Snitosua 
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ORLD HAS EVER SEEN”: THANKSGIVING DAY AT WEMBLEY 


r?*: 




5510 "'* 


^ IN THE PRESENCE OF THE KING AND QUEEN: THE GREAT STADIUM AT WEMBLEY 
ING TO THEIR PLACES TO THE MUSIC OF MASSED BANDS. 


religious service which, as a deliberate act, the world has ever seen ? ’’ The Archbishop’s words were carried to all parts of the Stadium by means of a 
^ microphone and a system of “loud-speakers,” one of which, trumpet-shaped, may be seen above in the right-hand top corner of the stand (shown in the 
left foregrpund) where the clergy were stationed. A photograph on another page shows the Archbishop speaking, with the microphone suspended over the 

above photograph shows, the tiers of people not under cover presented, 
perhaps it emphasised—the solemnity and impressiveness of the occasion. 


it were, a phalanx of umbrellas. But wet weather did not diBsinish— 
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THE FAITH OF EMPIRE: THE GREAT THANKSGIVING AT WEMBLEY. 


PiioTOCkAras 9V SroBT aiid GKMBmAL, LNA.. Fa**u»cdo« Photo. Co., aho G.P.U. 
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SHOWING A SECnON OF THE MASSED CHOIRS OF 3000 VOICES: PART OF THE H 

ECCLESIASTICAL PROCESSION ENTERING THE STADIUM. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AT WEMBLEY: DR. RANDALL DAVIIMQK, 
PRECEDED BY HIS CROZIER, IN THE EGCLBSIASTKAL PROCBSSIQH. 


• 


^ ie z 


r 
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IN THE ROYAL BOX: (L. TO It.) PRINCE HENRY, LADY PATRICIA RAMSAY, PRINCESS HELENA VICTORIA, PRINCESS MARIE LOUISE, PRINCESS LOUISE DUCHESS Of ARCYLL, 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. THE QUEEN, THE KING, MR. A. HENDERSON, HOME SECRETARY. AMD MR. J. CLYNES, LORD PRIVY SEAL (SECOND ROW), THE PRINCESS ROYAL, 

THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. AND PRINCESS BEATRICE. 










FLAGS OF THE EMPIRE W THE LAY PROCESSION: STANDARD-BEARERS, 
INCLUDING THOSE OF AUSTRALIA (SECOND FROM ISn. SHOWING A STAR 
Of THE SOUTHERN CROSS) AND INDIA (THIRD). 




U 


WITH A MICROPHONE HUNG ABOVE THE LECTERN TO CARRY HIS VOKE 
BY “LOUD-SPEAKERS'* THROUGHOUT THE STADIUM, AND A BOX-LIKE 
BROADCASTING MACHIHE (TO LEFT) : THE ARCHBISHOP SPEADNC. 


Tliese photographs illustrate, for the most part, later stages in the great Thanks¬ 
giving Service at Wembley than that shown on a double-page in this number, 
giving a general view of the vast arena during the entry of the Lay Procession. 
It was preceded by the State trumpeters of the Household Cavalry, flanked by the 
ensigns of the Dominions and Coionies, some of which are shown in the fourth 
photograph above. An interesting feature of the last illustration, showing the 
Archbishop of Canterbury deiivering his address, is the microphone (suspended 
above the le y means of which the huge congregation of 100,(XX) heard his 

voice, CO- h "loud-speakers," in every corner of the Stadium. The 

box-sh:) ^e top of a low piliar, to the left of the Archbishop. 


contained the broadcasting apparatus, which was the medium whereby thousands 
of radio listeners, in all parts of Great Britain, heard the sermon, the singing of 
the choirs, and the music of the massed bands at the same moment as the people 
actually in the Stadium. In the course of his address. Dr. Randall Davidson 
said : " Never since the human race drew breath upon this planet did men hold 
such a gathering from over land and sea. with plan and purpose for the bettering 
of mankind"; and he applied to the moral spirit of the Empire'David's prayer. 
" Thine, O Lord, is the greatness and the power and the glory and the victory 
and the majesty, for all that is in the heaven and the earth is Thine: 
Thine is the Kingdom, O Lord, and Thou are exalted as head above all- 
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knights of the bath installed: an offering of gold and silver. 

Protogkaph by thk " Times." 


A CEREMONY REVIVED IN 1913 AFTER THE LAPSE OF A CENTURY: THE INSTALLATION OF !ILaoci attar 

the great MASTER (THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, CENTRE) OFFERING GOLD AND SILVER AT « , m „d 

The stately ceremony of installing Knights Grand Cross of the Order of the the t^r^bean^* of^ Ww^TnTter! Dean ^of the Order. 

Bath, which was revived by King George in 1913, after having lapsed since 1812, . -™iv.sworn Kniehts (Lord Southborough) made a similar 

and was repeated in his presence in 1920, again took place on May 21 in Henry The senior o kw «word which the Dean handed back, saying : 

.- . — .h. Cl.r, or Cod. <h. do..nc 


the Seventh’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey, the Chapel of the Order. The 
ten Knights installed were Lord Southborough, General Sir W. H. Mackinnon. 
Lord Chalmers, Sir George Buchanan, Lord Esher, Lord Stamfordham, Earl 
8«*tty. Earl Haig, Lord Ypres, and Colonel Sir Joseph West Ridgeway. After 
the Knights had takeri the. oath, the Duke of Connaught, as Croat Master of 


offering.. and also tendered his 


‘ I eahort and admonish you to use your 


of the Gospel, the maintenance of your 


Sovereign’s right and honour, and > 
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TLbc Morlb of tbe ITbeatre. 

Sp y. T. CREIN. 


THE THEATRICAL DISPUTE. - MISS LILIAN BAYLIS. 





AS A FRENCH ARTIST SEES HER: A DRIAN ETCHING OF 
MLLE. CECILE SOREU NOW APPEARING AT THE NEW OXFORD. 
Mile. Ocile Sore), the famous Frendi actress, is the leading lady of the 
company from the Comidie Fran^aise which began a season at the New 
Oxford Theatre on May 26, under the management of Mr. Charles Cochran. 
Their Tipertoire includes " La Dame aux Camillas " and " Le Demi-Monde.** 
by Dumas /U$; “La. M6g6re Apprivoisde" (a French versioa of Shakespeare’s 
"Taming of the Shrew’’); Moliire's "Tartuffb" and “Le Misanthrope’’; 
and Andri Pascal’s ’’ Lorsqu'on Aime.’’ On one occasion, while playing 
in " The Taming of the Shrew '* in Paris, Mile. Sorel fell from the stage 
into the stalls as a result of a vigorous portrayal of the rebellious Katherine 
eluding the embrace of Petruchk). In Paris she is noted for her elegance 
and wit, and the luncheon parties she gives in her flat on the Quai Voltaire. 
From tkt EUkmg ky Drim, by Permistiom ef tka PtMititn, tbt Mmi$m 
Devamba, 23, Laeoisur, Pmria. 

five years' membership. Coercion is not the way 
to promote unity. On that issue there is absolute 
agreement between the five powerful organisations 
that comprise the managers as well as many artists. 

United, we are going to make a firm stand, and 
‘ individual freedom' is our one object as well as 
our motto. In this sense we are going to launch 
an appeal broadcast to ' All theatrical, variety, and 
cinema artists,' and all whom it may concern, and 
we hope and trust that it will be answered, else the 
consequences will be fatal to the already overburdened 
profession. We shall no longer be masters in our own 
house, and I tremble to think what terms will be 
demanded by stage-hands, etc. In saying all this, 

1 do not forget the good work of tbe A.A. dealing 
with bogus agents, dressing-rooms, and free legal 
and medical advice. Indeed, we remember it with 
gratitude. But coercion is intolerable, and what 
happened at Barrow is not debatable, since to all 
fair-minded men it must seem disgraceful.” 

We naturally also discussed the side-issue of 
dijdomas and moneyed and titled amateurs, with 
whom Mr. A-ihur Bourchier dealt so scathin^y in 


A proud woman Miss Lilian BayUs 
may well be. In one week the great 
learned body of Oxford has set an 
official hall-mark on her work in 
her person, and BIr. Charles Cochran 
has offered her the ” great chance ” 
of her deares. At the Sheldonian 
Theatre, in an assembly of men and 
women of light and leading. Tilian 
BayUs has been proclaimed a Master 
of Arts. She is the third woman of 
the stage thus honoured by our 
'varsities. Ellen Terry is a Doctor 
of Music, Sybil Thorndike a Doctor 
of Letters, and now Lilian Baylis 
henceforth is M.A. It is a fitting 
cap on her great, assiduous work in 
the cause of the drama, in the devo¬ 
tion to Shakespeare through obsta¬ 
cles and financial struggles which 
would have led many a strong man 
to despair. But, great as is her 
new distinction, it is certain that 
Miss BayUs is even more upUfted by 
the compliment proffered to her by 
colleague Mr. Charles Cochran, that 
” sport ” who often rushes in with 
enthusiasm where his more faint-hearted 
brethren fear to tread. For years it was 
the cherished wish of Miss Baylis that her 
pany should be seen on this side of the river, for she 
knew well enough that there lies a great gulf between 
the bridges, and that but a tithe of London’s popula¬ 
tion had seen the work of which they read so much. 
And fame on the western side of Waterloo has quite 
a different aspect from that achieved in the populous 
quarters to which the West-Ender but rarely and 
reluctantly wanders. Fame in Theatre Land of the 
Metropolis means universaUty ; it is the world's 
peerage of fame. True, efforts were made ere this to 
tranship the Old Vic, but always at the last minute 
there was a hitch, or the funds of the company would 
not allow the risk of the journey. 

Knowing Mr. Cochran's enterprise, we feel sure 
that the conditions of his invitation are such as to 
render the financial aspect negligible and to achieve 
but one end—to make Londoners appreciate what a 
treasure they possess in the Old Vic, what it does 


LEADING LADY OF THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE COMPANY 
AT THE NEW OXFORD THEATRE: MLLE. CECILE SOREL, 
THE FAMOUS FRENCH ACTRESS. 

Photograph by RatUHnter, Paris. 

interest ; and, as the members of the Old Vic are 
comrades in the best sense of the word, there is no 
reason to fear that the " return " of some of the old 
favourites would create prejudice among the present 
interpreters of these parts. Rivalry is a stimul^t 
to such artists as Ion Swinley and Harold Petne. 
And, if we rejoice that at last the " West End" 
dream of Miss Baylis is to be realised, we are no less 
happy in the thought that her henchman, Robert 
Atkins, is to the Old Vic what a Prime Minister is 
to King and country. He is the counsellor, the guid¬ 
ing force ; the architect as well as the builder of the 
good work done. Mr. Atkins is one of the notable 
producers of our time, and it is right that Iw 
should share the honour of appreciation with his 
leader and her company. The crossing of the 
bridges by the Old Vic is an event of importance 
in the history of our drama. Its prospects are of 
auspicious possibility. 


her 

real 


com- 


M R. PERCY HUTCHISON, the weU-known 
actor - manager, with whom I discussed the 
present theatrical feud, expressed himself very clearly 
on the point. He said : " The true motive under¬ 
lying the present action of the Actors' Association is 
not, I will undertake to say, understood or realised 
by more than a fraction of its members. It is the 
last desperate stand for its very existence. Argu¬ 
ment and persuasion having both failed to convert 
the bulk of reputable artists to membership, the 
necessary members are to be manufactured by means 
of victimisation, open threats, and, if needful, by 
actual physical violence I These are serious state¬ 
ments, but unfortunately only too easily provable." 
” And the remedy ? '* 

” It rests with the actors. The time has come 
not to stand aloof in silence, but to speak out. It 
is a case where their profession, their livelihood, 
their freedom of legitimate thought and action as British 
citizens, are at stake. [I underline.] The Barrow 
methods, hounding Communists on to honest workers 
to deprive them of their legitimate occupation, are 
unfair, im-British. They will lead to disruption, 
and will not strengthen the hands of the Actors* 
Association, from which 1 have resigned after twenty- 


bis speech at the Haymarket. And on this point 
we agreed. You can neither keep out the moneyed 
interloper nor can you consecrate actors by diploma. 
Talent will out, whether it ‘is certificated or not; 
indeed, tbe history of the drama teaches os that many 
actors of merit have reached high places without any 
other rudimentary education than practice. Is there 
not an anecdote of a famous actor who made a great 
hit in a Shakespearean part, and, when he was asked 
what he thought of the play as a whole, admitted 
that he had never read it beyond the scenes in which 
he had to appear ? Again, we could name foreign 
actors who achieved fame, although, as far as writing 
is concerned, they were illiterate. Remem¬ 
ber the Sicilians praised by those who saw 
them as actors bom: yet we knew that 
many among them merely acted by instinct. 

They could not have read their parts pro¬ 
perly, though they knew how to act them. 

And as to amateurs: are we to bar those 
who prove themselves actors bom because 
they have no record of experience in stock- 
companies or elsewhere ? 

A diploma, I always say, is a beautiful 
piece of paper, but in practice it means 
nothing. And. looking at a wider 
sphere, are writers to be prevented 
from being printed and published 
because they have no authoritative 
certificate of merit ? Is the railway- 
porter who paints to be prevent^ 
from exhibiting in the Academy 
because he cannot prove evidence of 
academic study ? Talent, like murder, 
will out. It will defy rules and re¬ 
lations. No doubt training is useful 
and to be commended ; but it is not 
a panacea. And. as Percy Hutchison 
correctly says, to make the stage a 
" closed-shop'' is a very debatable 
proposal. I go further: I say it is 
impossible as well as impracticable. 

Art is not a commodity which yon 
can comer like the wares of Minring 
Lane. And even there the unex¬ 
pected always happens. 


and what it has done for our actors. For we all hope 
that Miss Baylis will bring with her not only the 
members of her present company, but that she will, 
as it were, revive the glories of the recent past by 
summoning those who made their names under her 
banner—such as Sybil Thorndike. Ernest Milton, 
William Stack—to name but a few of the brilliant 
battalion. I feel sure that these artists would readily 
answer the call, and that Miss Thorndike, ever ready 
where there is good work to be done, will appear in 
one of the great tragedies in spite of her arduous and 
triumphant labours in " Joan.” Milton's and Stack’s 
Hamlet and the former's Shylock would create great 
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You woulJ not engage a skilful work¬ 
man and expect liim to work witli a 
cliisel of tlie iStone Age or a saw made 
tefore \\^aterIoo. 


eloquently. Repair kills, power losses 
and excessive depreciation speak a 
language tliat any motorist can under¬ 
stand. 


The iQ2^ Chart of 
Reconimendationd 

now exIAblled at alt 
garaged in the Kinq- 
doni, placed the moloring 
world in poddcddion of 
the most up-to-date, 
accurate andaulborita- 
lice adriceon the Cor/ict 
L iihrication of the 
Engine and Trand- 
niiddion of all modeld 
marketed since igzo 
inclitdioe. 


In tke same way your responsikility 
does not end wlien you liave kouglit 
your car. If you expect efficient per¬ 
formance you must supply your engine 
and all frictional parts witli modern 
scientific lukrication tliat exactly fits 
tlieir requirements. 

A car cannot enter your house like a 
workman and voice its needs, kut every 
frictional surface can speak just as 


Tlie modern science of lukrication is 
well wortk investigating. 

itk tke advice contained in our 
kooklet “ Correct Lukrication, and tke 
use of Gargoyle Aiokiloil according to 
tke Ckart of Recommendations, you 
can oktain more power, smootker 
running and lower operating costs. e 
will gladly send you a post-free copy of 
tins well-illustrated kooklet on request. 


Remember: 

Aak for Gang ogle 
JHobiloil by the full 
title. It id not sufficient 
to sag, “Gioe me a 
gallon of ‘A' or ^BB\” 
Demand Gargoyle 
Alobiloil ”A’ or 
Gargoyle Alobiloil 
“BB," or whichever 
grade is specified for 
your car in the chart 
of Recommendations. 



Mobiloil 

Alake the Chari your Guide 


HEAD OFFICE; Ca.xlon House, London, WORKS: Birkenhead and TT'andswoilh 
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OFFICES: 
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Btadford Lieerpool 
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Featuring the Ethopkone V ihrc 
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This unique Anaglyph on the wiring 
of the Ethophone V Broadcast Receiver 
by Burndept shows the care exercised 
in the assembly of Burndept apparatus. 
Compare Burndept Products inside 
and out. 

In addition, this is a remarkable de¬ 
monstration of how the Anaglyph can 


be used by a manufacturer who is d«.- 
sirous of showin^ l.’ie p..iblic inoie 
clearly what they may bo thinking of 
purchasing. 

If you have not yet got a viewing 
mask, then fill up the couocn below, 
when one w'i'l be sent loj f'-ee 
of charge. 



To the jcys of the open air, the 
Portable Ethophone V adds 
an ever - changing pleasure 

T i IE Portable model of llie Ethophone V is guaranlccd 
to receive broadcast ani/Lvhcrc. It will bring vou the 
world’s music and news of ils a< iivitics wherever vou are. 

It mak.es possible, as our sketch shows, dancing bv the riV(‘r 
or on the lawn to the liltitig m-'l ) lies of famous dance hinds ; or you 
inav sit restin? in the cool sh idow s! listimiiu’ to tlw immortal cr«-ilions 
of the great compos-Ts. Woirliever you do, the b'.thoi ,hone \’w!ll hring 
you music . , . . and th -re is no more lltting fin ih- to a d.iv spent in 
glorious sunshine and fresh aii tlian that. l uc Poriahle Elhoohone V 
is built in a Mark morocco lealmm case, nut unlilce a suit ease, and is 
easy to use udieiwcr lancy directs. 

The J hhophon” V' is nude in seven! forms, from a service ilile 
cabinet to a fiench-pohshed. beautilullv linished mahogany desk, the 
si/.e of a lady’s escritoire. It is a remukahie wireless re< civef, wlm h ' 
gives wonderful results, it his only //i rce controls, and is peifeitly 
simple to operate. .In f-jh iphum I' in ill,- home ni'ans mii.de at 
will — willu.ul worry. ^ 

Our new bookle t about the Ethophone \h niving dct iiks of the 
in.strument and the vaiious models, the l.unous " Etliovox’’ Ikileet-'d 
L.oud Speaker — “ J'he Voice of the Ethophone”' and p.i-t:..ul iis of 
a convenient hire-purchase system, will he S' ut to you hce. l ill in 
and post the coupon now. 
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such a method of display. Nevertheless, the most is 
not made of the collection.- The outstretched wings, 
of course, enable one with the greatest ease to com¬ 
pare the sexes of the several species one with another, 
as well as the numerous local and seasonal varieties 
which often obtain. But one loses the strange and 
often surprising differences in the carriage of the wings, 
often between closely allied species — differences in 
the behaviour of the living insect upon which their 
very existence may depend. 

Take the Poplar Hawk-moth, for example. Search 
carefully, just now, where i-vy grows luxuriantly, and 
you may find it. Those who essay this search for the 
first time will succeed more by luck than skill; for, 
despite the fact that it does not match the colour of 
the leaves, it harmonises so well with its surroundings 
as to blend with them. This harmony is largely due 
to the fact that it thrusts the hind-wings forwards, 
so that they project beyond the fore-wings, which are 
pointed, in t^ matchLog the surrounding leaves, as 
will be seen in the adjoining photograph (Fig. i). 
From this, turn to the picture of the insect as seen 
in the entomol<^ist's cabinet (Fig. 2). Here is dis¬ 
played, on the centre of the hind-wings, a bright 
chestnut patch. If the living insect spread its wings 
after this fashion, it would leap to the eyes not merely 
of the collector, but of its enemies heeldng whom 
they niay dewur. 


Fia 5.—SHOWING THE BROKEN BAR ACROSS THE 
WINGS THAT IS SO REMARKABLY VARIABLE IN 
CHARACTER AND COLOUR: THE LIME HAWK-MOnTH 
AT REST ON A TREE. 

Pkoto^mph ky A. U. Bitkop. 

Hawk-moth. When at rest (Fig. 3) it is quite as hard 
to find as the Poplar Hawk-moth; but when alarmed 
it will suddody thrust the anterior pair of wings 


portion also disappears, tiU only a tiny spot is left. 
In <me very rare variety all trace of green is lost, a 
light burnt-sienna red taking its place, while the 
whitish blotch at the tip of the wing is refdaced by 
pink. Why this species should prove so unstable 
while others are so fixed is one of the many puzzles 
in this matter of ccdoratitm which await solu¬ 
tion. About eighteen ctdour variations have been 
recorded. 

The Lime Hawk-moth hides among the leaves of 
dm and lime, or it rests on the trunk of the tree. 
But, in whatever situation it is ultimately found, it 
will be discovered only after careful search. For 
when at rest the fore-'wings are so arranged over the 
hind, in conjunction with the upturned body, that 
they give the insect the resemblance rather of a bunch 
of immature leaves than of a moth. 

Having regard to the intense enthusiasm of the 
entomdogist, it is strange that preserved cater¬ 
pillars are so rare in collecticms. True, they are 
extremely difficult to prepare, and the only collection 
I can recall is that made by the late Lord Walsingham, 
now in the British Museum, of Natural History. 
Doubtless butterflies and moths, posed as they appear 
in Kfe, would mar the appearance of a well-set drawer. 
But one caimot help expressing a hope that someone 
will set apart one or two drawers in his cabinet to 
dis]^y specimens specially {u-eserved to this end. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FC« ENTOMOLOGISTS. 


FIG. I.-CONCEALING UNDER THE FORE-WINGS THE 
BRIGHT PATCH ON THE HIND-WINGS THAT WOULD 
ATTRACT ENEMIES: THE POPLAR HAWK-MOTH IN 
LIFE AMID IVY—A CONTRAST TO THE ORDINARY 
ENTOMOLOGISTS MODE OF DISPLAY. 

This photocnph alao ihows bow the moth tunnoniiw with try 
by i»t)j«ctiiic the hind-wine* beyond the fore-wines, which era 
pointed, thns metchinc the leeeee in diepe, thooeh not in colour. 

- Photac^k hy A. H. Biskop. 


Fia 3.—WITH THE ANTERIOR WINGS CONCEALING 
THE “EYE” SPOTS ON THE HIND-WINGS, WHICH IT 
EXPOSES ONLY TO FRIGHTEN ENEMIES: THE EYED 
HAWK-MOTH AT REST ON A TREE. 

“The Eyed Hawk-Moth ia here teen at rest on a tree, the an¬ 
terior pah- of wines concealine the * eye ’ spots, which are exposed 
only when the creature is alarmed. These ‘eyes' are shown in 
ffie insect as seen in the entornoloeist’s cabinet.” (Fie. 2.) 

Pkotofftpk hy A. H. Bishop. 


By W. V. *Pycrofi, F.ZSn Author of * 7 Ae Infancy ^ AntmaUf* ** 7 Ae Courtship pf Animals,” etc., etc. 


M ay and eariy June are busy pionths for ento¬ 
mologists, whose interests are by no means 
stereotyped. For. while some confine their energies 
to butterflies and moths, whose immediate destination 
is the calunet, and to larvae and pupae for the purpose 
of hatching out yet more perfect specimens or securing 
varieties, others find their interest rather in the study 
of " life-histories ” in relation to, evoluticmary pro¬ 
blems, such ais “ Protective," amd “ Waming-colora^ 
tion," or in ‘‘ Economics." All are doing useful work. 

Those who take the wider survey, however, are 
in the minority. And this much is apparent directly 
we come to examine amy collection of moths or butter¬ 
flies. Drawer after drawer will be opened, display¬ 
ing rows of beautifully " set" specimens, which may 
indeed be a delight to the eyes. But seldom will there 
be found the preserved caterpillar, or the pupa-caise, 
or the aulult insects displayed aa they are seen during 
life. All have their wings set out at the saune precise 
amgle, in order tha^ the pattern thereof, which fur¬ 
nishes the " specific cl»rau:ters " or identification marks 
between the several species amd their vauiamts, can 
be reaulily seen and compared. Seldom, if ev^, will 
any of these insects be seen thus " splayed out " in a 
living state ; they would, indeed, pay forfeit with 
their Uves if they assumed such a posture. One 
ought, then, to see, in the caise of every species, one 
specimen at learst shown a» it appeiua in life, for 
importamt issues hamg on this. 

The proud owner of such calnnets will, of course, 
scorn this suggestion, if only because it would spoil 
the orderly appeauance of his serried rows. He will tell 
you that he knows very well what these insects look 
like when at large, amd that there is no " point" in 


FKL 4.— SHOWING THE OBLIQUE STRIPES, ASPERITIES^ 
AJ® TAIL4K«N: THE CATERPILLAR OP THE EYH> 
HAWK-MOTH. 

Photcgsopk hy A. H. Bishop. 


of oblique yellow stripes, amd studded with tiny jrellow 
asperities ; while the tail-spine, chatfactcristic of the 
hawk-moth larvae, is also 3rellow. A striking cootiast 
in this matter of behaviour is furnished by the Eyed 


The laurva, or caterpillar, is no less protectively 
coloured, amd therefore hatrd to find. It may be sought, 
from the end of May onwauds, on sadlow, popUr, or 
willow, hiding by day on the under side of the leaf. 
It is of a pade-green colour, nmrked with a number 


nG. 2.—AS THE ENTOMOLOGIST DISPLAYS THEM IN 
HIS CABINET: (ABOVE) THE POPLAR HAWK-MOTH, 
LOWING THE PATCH IT HIDES IN LIFE; (BELOW) 
THE EYED HAWK-MOTH, SHOWING THE “EYE” MARKS 
IT ONLY EXPOSES WHEN ALARMED. 

If tha PopUr Hawk-Moth spread its wines (tt sbore) in life, the 
patch oo the hind-wines would attract enernisa, so it keeps the 
hind-winea hidden under the fore-wines. The Ejred Hawk-Moth, 
on the oontrary, diaplars the “eye” spots on its hind-wines at 
the apfKoech of a foe, to frighten hint away. 

PhOotroph hy E. J. Manly. 


forward, so ais to revead on the hind-wings a paur 
of bright blue-and-black eye-like mau-ldngs on a 
rose-pink ground (Fig. 2). The sudden display of 
these " eyes " seems to strike terror into attackers, as 
was shown lopg ago by Professor Poulton, one of our 
greatest authorities on this matter of " Protective " 
amd " Wamung " coloration. The caterpillau: of this 
moth is very like that of the Poplar Hawk, but hats 
white, instead of yellow, stripes amd aisperities, and 
a light-blife tail-spine. It is to be found on poplar, 
willow, sadlow, amd apple-trees, clinging either to the 
under side of a leaf or to the leaf-stalk (Fig. 4). 

That these two species, by the way, aue closely 
related seems to be shown by the fact that they will 
interbreed, the hybrids presenting resemblances to 
each of the pau'ents. In this matter of eye-like mark¬ 
ings. it is interesting to note that they are borne 
by the caterpillar of the Elephamt Hawk-moth. These 
are so placed that when the creature is alarmed the 
heauL amd foremost segments of the body are drawn 
in, cauang a swelling immediatdy behind. On this 
a i^r of “ wicked looking eyes " are caused to appear, 
which seem to have a deterrent effect on birds or other' 
enemies. 

The Lime Hawk-moth shown on this paige (Fig. 5) 
is a particularly interesting insect, since it presents ak 
remarkable ramge of variability—so much so that in 
some ccdlections a whrde drawer will be set apart to 
show this. It is commonly of a pade pinkish-grey 
colour, sometimes suffused with greenish. An irregu¬ 
lar band of olive-green usuadly crosses the fore-wing. 
Sometimes this is entire, but more commonly it is 
lm>ken, as in this photograph (Fig. 5). The hinder 
segment may disappear, amd in some cases the larger 
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in the Royal Air Service. 
His youngest brother married 
the* Duke and Duchess of 
Devonshire's daughter; he 
also won his M.C. in the 
war, and' was for a time 
Equerry to the Duke of York. 
The Stuarts are a very good- 
looking family. The Hon. 
Archibald Stuart, the middle 
one of the three brothers, 
who was in the Navy, married 
Miss May Wilson, a Rhodesian 
girl, and a very pretty one. 
There is one sister, now Lady 
Hermione Duller, wife of Rear- 
Admiral Henry Tritton Duller, 
of Erie Hall, Devon. 


A chic little French para¬ 
sol of black chiffon and 
black silk braid over white 
silk. It hails from Wool- 
land Brothers’, Knights- 
bridge. 5 . W. (See p. X030.) 


TlfHATEVER may 
VV befall the rest of 
this season. May has 
scored a record. Two 
royal State visits, two State Dalis, two Courts—one 
cannot, remember such busy times at Court ever before. 
Our visitors from Overseas, and from the other side 
of the Atlantic generally, have had the time of their 
lives and are going on having it. In their wildest 
imaginations they have never realised the perfection 
of the ceremonial for our Court functions, the state¬ 
liness and dignity of it all. and the wonderful ensemble 
of each picture when it was complete. It is really 
delightful to think that the bond between our great 
old little England and its vast Empires beyond the 
seas is drawn closer in this impressive way. Members 
of the Cabinet and Government can never say that 
the London season was " crabbed ” because it was a 
Labour Administration. The King and Queen have 
left nothing undone to secure its brilliance, and of 
course their Majesties' lead has been loyally followed. 
It is to the credit of the Labour Government that its 
own moderation has conduced to this end. At first 
peoj^e were so afraid that extremists would take, and 
keep, the lead that several hostesses said they would 
not open their town houses at 
all this year. The King and 
Queen, however, led off ; the Dritish 
Empire Exhibition proved a brilU- 
ant success; Duchesses began to 
entertain Overseas visitors; and 
soon all was going as merrily as ^ 

joy bells. As one moves about 
among the visitors one feels what 
a success it all is, and realises 
once more that we have a King A 

and Queen who are a blessing to ^ 

the Empire. 


Two becoming hois for 
the races from Woollamd 
Brothers'. The one above 
is of crinoline strata 
trimmed with silk lace, 
and the second of bine 
silk decorated with bands 
of white straw and an 
enormous bow of taffeta 
ribbon. (See page 1030.) 


The Prince of Wales and \ i 'I 

Prince Henry will be fitting ^ ' 

Dritish representatives at the 

Olympic Games. They are as fit and smart and bright 
as athletic youth should be, and they play the games 
they go in for right well. Sport is more in their line 
than actual game playing, although polo is. a favourite 
game with both. The Prince hopes to play polo at Le 
Touquet before he returns to England. Dritish people 
wish that there was less danger attached to H.R.H.'8 
favourite pastimes, but we all love his pluck at them. 


doing fine work for that organisation, which is so 
helpful to ex-Service men, their wives, widows, and 
chiVlren. An enthusiastic worker for it is the 
Mayoress of Scarborough, who is, by the way, 
going to a June Court. She has done a smart 
thing in collecting shillings to go to a fund for 
immediate relief, without any imnecessary delay few 
formal application. Already she has collected 4000 
shillings and helped some sad cases, and so more 
shillings and power to her 1 


The Women's Section of the British Legion is 


The Queen of Roumania went 
to the reception held by'Lady 
Constance Combe at 36, Eaton 
Place after the marriage of her 
daughter to Mr. Brian Martinean. 
Her Majesty and Mrs. Philip Mar- 
tineau, the bridegroom's mother, 
have been on friendly terms for 
years, and Queen Marie, despite 
a busy day, found time for n 
short stay at the reception. Wear¬ 
ing a purely white diaphanous 
dress, with lovely pearls, and a 
russet^red straw hat trimmed witb 
loose - petalled roses in several 
tones of red, she looked charm¬ 
ing. and. of course, was charming' 
to everyone. With Queen Marie 
was her youngest sister, the In¬ 
fanta Beatrice of Spain, looking 
very handsome and distinguished 
in a long cape of sapphire- 
blue crftpe embroidered in flowers 
in paler tones of blue. A hat to 
match was worn, and long sap¬ 
phire and diamond ear-rings. The ' 
wedding was a very pretty one, 
and the wee pages and their 
pretty little p>artners came in for 
notice by the Queen of Roumania, 
who is a great child-lover. 


.The Duchess of Norfolk gave 
a fine party at Norfolk House for 
the Overseas visitors, and received 
them all personally, wearing a 
beautiful black dress glittering 
with diamante embroidery and 
wearing diamond ornaments. Lady 
Rachel Howard went round the 
fine rooms with some of the guests, 
and told them things they wanted 
to know about some of the pic¬ 
tures. The Duchess of Devonshire 
had two afternoon receptions for 
them ; and her daughters. Lady 
Dorothy Macmillan and Lady 
Rachel Stewart, took round parties 
of guests, showed them treasures 
of the house, pointed out also 
the views across St. James's Park 
to the Houses of Parliament and 
the Abbey — now at their very 
loveliest — and made these guests 
from far-flung possesrions feel 
something of the grandeur and 
yet " homeiness " of their parent 
land. 


! 1 I Tfr ■][■ / uH(n " Tf jjjj ] That the Italian King and 

1 \ 1 1 111 1 \ l\ mi ml iNllllIfll // ■ I Queen were accompanied by their 

' Mill ll I ll Ini Ml lilnl Kb / ^ iiiiiJJliL i only son and one of their ]^unger 

\ \ 1 llll' 11 iiv lilili llHllIn / t[|M^ ^ daughtOT made their visit very 

1 J 1 lilllililN'' I Prince of Piedmont is well known 

1'IIa P here last year, and made him- 

^ f 1 ^^ Im engagement to Princess Marie 

T written of, but never officially 

^ ^ f ^ announced. He is, thei^ore, one 

m 1 young Princesses of our own, 

there are two of Greece here. 

1 would 

\ n A ll ^ knows says that they 

I (J a SJfen are also very charming, nice 

yA girls. On the day of their arrival. 

the King and Queen of Italy 

Here are two lovely toilettes for Ascot. The first is a frock of white georgette and Usee, with attended the State banquet at 
a shady black Bangkok hat completed by a bow of velvet; and the second is a delightful wrap Buckingham Palace, and then 

coat of white kid, embroidered with silver-and-black thread. The hat is a black pedal straw went to the Italian ball at the 

trimmed with ciri ribbon and black-and-white bird-of-paradise plumes. The sunshades are of Hon. Mrs. Ronald Greville's house 
printed ertpe-de-Chine and plaid taffeta. Sketched at Woolland Brothers’. (See page 1030.) in Charles Street. A. E. L. 


Another Countess in prospec¬ 
tive from America. Lord Doune, 
M.C., is engaged to Miss Murray, 
of New York. He is heir to the 
Earldom of Moray, dating back 
into very early Scottish history. 
The first Earldom was grant^ 
in 1312 by Robert Bruce, and 
reverted to the Crown in 1346. 
A second was conferred by Robert 
11 . of Scotland, and that line 
ended in 1430. The next Earldom 
was forfeited, and a later Peerage 
also reverted to the Crown. The 
first Earl of this line was Prior 
of St. Andrews. When Lord Doune 
was twenty-one, it seemed as if 
he never would stop coming of 
age, for the event was celebrated 
on estates in Fife, Elgin, Inver¬ 
ness, and Perthshire. He served 
in the Great War, and won his M.C. 
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The Brick Hall, 

—Rugord Abbey. 

A Haven of the Dukeries 

I N situation sequestered, the picturesque gables of Rufford 
Abbey arc viewed through groves of magnificent elms and 
beeches truly in keeping with the traditions of Sherwood 
Forest. 

Rufford has no stormy history. While it has welcomed monarchs, 
it is actually a splendid example of the domestic architecture and 
quiet home life of our Elizabethan and Jacobean gentry. The 
great Brick Hall, principal living room in past days, is a beautiful 
apartment with richly panelled walls, Flemish tapestries, a 
splendidly carved Jacobean screen, raised dais, open oak-beamed 
roof and the polished brick floor from which its name is derived. 
The Long Gallery has been famed for its tapestries, family 
portraits and numerous works of art, including one in particular, 
most curiously described by a writer some two hundred years ago 
as horribly well executed.” His description of John Haig Scots 
Whisky is not extant—probably it would have been expressed as 
“excellently well produced”—for John Haig with its famous 
three-century reputation for irrefutable quality would doubtless 


have been quite familiar to our scribe. 


A magnificent carved panelled < 
bedstead of the Elizabethan 


Jacobean period. 


John 

Haig? 



By Appointment. 


Issued bt JOHN HAIG & CO., LTD.. DISTILLERS, MARKINCH, FIFE, AND KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST, S.W.i. 


St. Jamee’s JO 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


The VoKue for o* ostrich feathers arc 

OMrich^then. 

fashionable, and evidently 
Ascot will see them fluttering everywhere—on 
dresses, wraps, and parasols, not to speak of gloves, 
-which are fringed with them, and hats trimmed 
with drooping plumes. Simple marocain frocks 
flare from the hips to a deep border of ostrich 
feathers tinted to the most beautiful shades, and 
the toilette is often completed by a long scarf 
of fancier plumes to matdi. Some of the most 
beautiful accessories are long cloaks or diminu¬ 
tive shoulder-capes made entirely of ostrich 
feathers, caught here and there, perhaps, by 
flakes of dyed marabout to keep the plumes 
in place. And parasols of ostrich feathers, shaded 
from the palest lilac to a deep purple, or from 
champagne to burnt almond, are quite irresist¬ 
ible. It is a chain of happy coincidences that 
this fascinating mode should synchronise with 
the present brilliant season, and that this year, 
when especial interest is centred on onr Colonies, 
everyone may inspect <me of the vast ostrich 
farms of South Africa at the British Emi»re 
Exhibition. 


Toilettes 
for the Races. 


Judging from the many lovdy 
toilettes displayed everywhere 
in the shop windows, the 
Royal Enclosure will be more 1 brilliant than 
ever this season. Two ddightfnl *' ensdnbles " 
and some attractive accessories are sketched 


on page 1028. They may be seen in the salons 
of Woolland Brothers, Knightsbridge, S.W. The 
frock is a study in white carried ont in georgette 
and silk lace, while the shady hat is a black 
bangkok adorned with a huge velvet bow. The 
graceful coat on the right is of udiite snMe. 
lined with black satin and embroidered with 
silver - and - black thread. A^^th it is worn a 
striking hat in Mack pedal straw, encircled with 
a cir6 ribbon, from which spring bird-of-paradise 
feathers in Mack and white. * At the top of 
the same page is a captivating litUe French 
pa.ra.5nl which wiU add a distinctive note to 
any trfllette. It is fashioned of black chiffon 
over white silk, and boasts a deep fringe of 
silk braid. Speaking of sunshades, it must be 
noted that fascinating affairs of taffeta in gay 


plaids and checks are obtainable for 44 guineas, 
and plain silk ones of the “ stumpy " variety are 
only 21S. qd. The two hats pictured on the right 
are becoming models for every important occasion. 



A BEAUTIFUL OSTRICH-FEATHER MANTLE PURCHASED BY 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Her Majeetr csve tte order for tbe mantle, hopine thereby to stfanalata 
pubBc in tereat to the oatrich-farm induatry. Tbe purchaae will be 
a aomce of modi eratificatlon to the ostrich - fannan of South Africa. 


The first is of blue silk decorated with narrow bands 
of white straw, and is decorated with a bold 
fan " of taffeta ribbon reminiscent of the delightful 
Directmre fashions. The second is a shady white 
crinoline straw trimmed with the fashionable 
eillf lace. 


A Book of 

'Sununer 

Fashions. 


It is welcome news indeed 
that Dickins and Jones, of 
R^ent Street, W.. have just 
issued a well illustrated sum¬ 


mer catalogue vdiiqh will foe sent gratis and post 
free to all who mention the name of this paper. 
It includes delightful frocks of pure Irish hnen, 
the jumper tops pr i nted in an artistic Oriental 
design of which the colours are absolutely fost, 
for 32s. qd. ; and useful morning frocks of zephyr, 
with cMlar and cuffs of finely tucked voile, for 
31S. 6d. Attractive short coats, embroidered all 
over in many colourings, can be obtained for 
49s. fid. They can be worn with any froMc; and 
Tfls. fid.' secures a ddig^tful affair of summer- 
weight velour cloth bordered with dyed marabout 
which is equally useful fm- sports or town wear. 
Useful Primxss petticoats of heavy crfipe-de-Chine 
trimmed with medallions of lace are 298. fid., 
and others in soft satin only ifis. qd. Several 
pages are devoted to the Small Women's Salon, 
and a fascinating frock of crfipe-de-Chine embroi¬ 
dered and pleated can be secured for 94s. fid., 
and a well-tailored summer suit in ref^ for 
84 guineas. 


. ^ The summer season means 

A tiiat CO cue ..... ^ 

_ . . f. aidless tennis, nver, and 

Honsewue. ^ ^ hospit¬ 

able hostess, and every store cupboard stands 
in need of constant refflenishing. But even 
the amateur housewife will find it an easy 
matter to make delidons tea-cakes, scones, and 
spcmges of every description if she uses Borwick's 
Baking Powder. ■ It is obtainable everywhere, 
and is an invaluable help towards making these 
ddicades which are always- so universally 
appreciated. 


Novelties of 
die We^ 


Woollen cardigans for children 
in every gay cMour can be 
obtained for 5s.—sizes 18 to 
24 inches; and pretty litde frocks and knickers 
Cdia crfipe are only fis. iid. the whole outfit. 
On application to this paper, I shall be pleased 
to give the name and address where they are 
obtainable. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 



SHORT SEA ROUTE BY 

CANADIAN PACmC ATLANHC STEAMSHIP SERVICES. 

ACROSS CANADA IN NINETY HOURS BY 
CANADIAN PACUIC TRANSCONTINENTAL EXPRESS TRAINS. 


For taibngt and fare* appljf-^ 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 

62-65, Charing CroM, S.W.1 ; 103, Leadenhaff Street, E.C.3. LONDON, 

or Local Agents everywhere. 



Ease in operation an^ extreme simplicity in con¬ 
struction are only two of the many outstanding 
features which combine to make the ** Governor ** 
Patent Motor Lawn Mower die most efficient, 
reliable and economical yet produced. 

The “ Governor " is simplicity itself—anyone can 
operate it without previous mechanical experience. 
Tht “Governor** needs no demonstration in 
expert hands—^e will send you a machine without 
cost or oUigation, on seven-days’ trial, when yon 
can teM our daims for yonrself on your own lawns. 
Conid any test ofier be more fair or more con- 
▼iadag—why aot take advantage of it ? 

Price £65 far 22-nck Model 

'Cj(w€rnor: 

MOTOR LAWN MOWCR 


« 
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PHOENICIANS TRADING VITH THE ANCIENT BRITONS 






♦ r 


Is 




TAe l^mance of Trade 








Omm /ar Le9€r Bmken f i w ^J, iy ^pracrr Ptytt 


Sunlight Soap, in the space of a few 
short years, has reached and maintains 
the largest sale in the world. Sunlight 
Soap has the largest sale because it is 
the best soap in the world; because it 
is made from the finest materials, 
manufactured by exacting methods, by 


happy workers in ideal surroundings; 
because its supreme standard of purity 
is jealously guarded ; because the 
makers of Sunlight Soap realise that 
their first and last aim must ever be: 
the highest service to the public. 
These are some of the reasons why 


HAS THE LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLI^ 
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C»ntitmtd frvm fagt lO/S.] 

to-day. The forehead is wide, npiight, but not high : 
of men well kno¥m from their portraits, Huxley's 
forehead may be selected as an example; Mr. Lloyd 
George offers an¬ 
other example of 
the Romano-Brit- 
ish forehead. 

Always a constric¬ 
tion passes across 
the forehead and 
separates the well- 
marked frontal 
bosses above from 
the eyebrows ber 
low. The top of 
the head is not 
arched, but 
inclines to flat¬ 
ness ; the back of 
the head is pro¬ 
jecting ; and al¬ 
ways on the slope 
just above the 
occipital boss or 
projection is a flat¬ 
tened area. 


Continent for possible ancestors to the Roman Britons, 
we find the most likely trails in the lands lying both 
to the west and to the east of the Rhine, not so far 
from the Saxon 
fatherland. Only 
the archseologist's 
spade can settle 
this question and 
give us the mate¬ 
rials on which a 
true history of the 
ancient Britons 
can be based. 

Among the 
Bamwood people, 
as among the 
Romano - Britons 
generally, one fea¬ 
ture is worthy of 
note. In the men, 
but much less so 
amongst the 
women, the nose 


When we apply 
our measuring- 
calipers to the 
skulls of thesie 
Romano - British 
people we find that 
in length and 
breadth they al¬ 
most agree with 
skulls from Saxon 
graveyards; the 
differences which 
can be detected 
between the two types relate to details of cranial 
structure. The future may reveal the exact degree of 
relationship which existed between the Britons of the 
Roman period and the Saxon folk who invaded their 
country. For my part I can see no way of accounting 
for the degree of physical resemblance of the one to 
the other except by supposing them to be branches 
of the same stock, be the original home of that common 
stock where it may. Mr. Rice Holmes has given his 
reasons for regarding the people whom Caesar found 
in South England as having arrived not earlier than 
300 B.C. If we search the ancient graves of the 


SOME COVERED WITH TROPHIES LIKE CHAIN ARMOUR; 
COMPETITORS IN A DUTCH AND BELGIAN RIFLE- 
SHOOTING EVENT, TO WHICH GERMANS WERE IN¬ 
VITED FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE THE WAR. 

“ For the ftnt time since the war,” says the note supplied with 
these photographs, “ German rifle-shooters were invited by the 
Belgians and Dutch to compete in the ‘ Belgian Bisley * at Sittard. 
There was a pageant before the start, and the participants wore 
their trophies and medals curiously, many being himg on their 
backs and on their hats ” Sittard is in Holland, about fourteen 
miles from Maastricht, and not far from the Belgian' border. 
PMogrmpks by Frmnkl {AmsUrdam ); supplitd by KeyMotu yUm Co. 


was long and 
narrow, and often 
prominent. This 
was an uncommon 
feature amongst 
Saxons. I think 
we may safely re¬ 
gard all the men 
and women around 
us who have long 
faces with finely 
cot lineaments. 


feature of these 
Barnwood people 
deserves mention. 
The earlier Bri¬ 
tons, belonging to 
the late Stone 
period and early 
Bronze Age, al¬ 
though they often 
suffered from gum- 
due to the 
wearing down of 
crowms of their 
and the ex¬ 
posure of the 
dental pulp, rarely 
suffered from 
caries of the teeth, 
so prevalent to¬ 
day. It is the 
most uncommon 


particularly with long, narrow, sharply chiselled 
noses, as being Britons of pre-Saxon lineage. The 
Saxons had stronger jaws and flatter faces and 
wider noses. It must not be supposed that all the 
Romano-Britons were people with such faces as I have 
just described ; the commonest form was a sharply cut 
face of moderate dimensions, such as we see prevaihng 
amongst the young clean-shaven men of West England, 
the commonest type to be seen amongst our athletes 
everywhere. 

Former investigators have noted the discrepancy 
between the facial types of men and women amongst 
both ancient Britons and Saxons, and have been 
tempted to suppose that the men had belonged to one 
race, while their womenfolk were of another stock. 
The difference in face between the men and women 
of Bamwood is very evident; but these differences are 
of the kind which we now know to be influenced 
by sexual development. The same discrepancy in 
facial form can be recognised among ourselves. 
The shorter, wider, flatter face, seen more fre¬ 
quently in women than in men, is to be ascribed, 
not to a difference in race, but to a difference 
in sex. 

One further 


WEARING THEIR TROPHIES ON -THEIR BACKS AND RATS AS 
WELL AS IN FRONT: A CONTINUATION (FROM THE LEFT) OF THE 
LINE OF RIFLE SHOOTING COMPETITORS SHOWN JN THE ADJOINING 
PHOTOGRAPH, WHICH INCLUDES TWO WOMEN. 


thing to note any 
irregularity or 
cramping in the 
arrange ment of 
the teetfti in the 


' {Contimtttd 0ytrl»of. 



THE TRUTH 

ABOUT 

TAILORING 

TFy desiring to be well dressed^ you are 
^ troubled by thoughts of high prices, 
remember this: 

D. S. MORRIS, 

of 28 , Sackville Street, W.l, 

will make you a perfect fitting suit, of the finest cloth in England, 

for 9t 10, or 11 guineas, according to the material you choose. 

This suit will be made BY HAND and will therefore keep its 

shape indefinitely. You will be happy in wearing it because 

you will feel that you have obtained value for money in a suit 

that excites admiration and will last longer than any suit you 

have ever had before. 

iVoo r th» accuracy of .Mm for yourmmlf. 

Tokrwwl ckOs. wwr lke**CORSTAT*’ RGUIE KLT 25/ 


D. S. XorrU. 

2b. Smchnat 

Sdmt. 


fUtmmi 728. 




Ai It PwMtratM to tb« Rsota it wiD 

replac* the loss of the Natural Oil b 
the Hair, the want of which causes Baldness. LadlM 

and OMISroa should always use it, as it lays the 
foundation of a Luxuriant Growth. Also prepared b a OalSwi Oalaar for Fair Nalr. Sold b 

S/t, 7A-, 10/t, and t1/« bottles, by Stores, Chemuts. Hairdressers, and Rowlands, US, 

UnUford Street, Gray’s Inn Road. London, W.<;. 1. 


Rowlands’ 

Macassar Oil 

is AH AMOLVn HICUtITY for all who wish to Pmgtrv and ■MUitNy their 

HAIR 



Real Road Service for the Motor Cyclist 
with all that the phrase implies is 
assured to the owner of a TRUSTY TmumpM. 
Supplied with full Electrical Equipment 
at b^er prices than ever. Send for Lists. 


Triumph Motor Co.. Ltd., 
Coventry. 

LONDON: 2ia. GT. PORTLAND 
STREET. W. I 

And at LEEDS, and MANCHESTER. 


A LUXURY car f or all aeasora and 
all occasions, one that can be iKcd 
as an open tourer, and by a few 
movements converted into a closed 
car. Cosy, draught proof, and afford¬ 
ing full protection agunst the weather, 
such is the Trium|di 10-20 kpi 

A quality car that has the comfort and feci 
of the large car with the economy of the small 
one, more powerful than many larger and more 
heavily taxed cars-^ car that in top gear 
makes light of such gradients that call for a 
lower ratio in many larger engined csis. 
Four forward speeds, side control, and the 
gear change so easy that it comes as a revela¬ 
tion to the most experienced of drivers. 


May we send you our 
Catriogue and par¬ 
ticulars of how any 
Model can be pur¬ 
chased out of income 
in 12, 18 or 84 equal 
Monthly instalments. 
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BUCHANAN’S 



“BLACK & WHITE” 

The superior high-grade quality of “ BLACK & WHITE ” is guaranteed by the 
fact that JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., hold the largest stocks of old 
matured and choice Scotch Whiskies. 

To maintain a world-wide trade and to guarantee unvarying quality large stocks arc 
absolutely essential: the position of JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., is unrivalled. 

JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., 26 , HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.I. 
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early British. But in the Bamwood people, as 
amongst the ancient Comishmen of Harlyn Bay. 
we see that shrinkage in the jaws, irregularity in 
the placement of the teeth, pyorrhoea, and dental 
decay have all set in. Only three men out of 
eleven and six women out of fourteen had perfectly 


healthy sets of teeth. This, however, is a very much 
ibetter percentage than will be found to-day in any 
English community. In the old people, such teeth as 
remained are deeply worn; in some cases the crowns 
were worn almost to the gums. It will thus be seen 
that in discoveries of the kind made at Bamwood 
there lies not only interesting but also useful informa¬ 
tion. 


A reconstntetion drawing of Bamwood as it probably 
appeared in Roman times is in preparation, and will 
be published in a later issue of this paper. 


TALKING M ACHI NE NOTES. 

1 HAVE maintained, on many occasions, that wire¬ 
less and the gramophone would not prove serious 
rivals, but rather that they would supplement each 
other, and that the limitations of each would em¬ 
phasise the necessity for pos¬ 
sessing both. But I think that 
most of us were surprised to 
find both industries working 
hand in hand on the ni^tt of 
the opening of the British 
Empire Exhibitioii, when it was 
announced that the King had 
graciously given his permission 
for the broadcasting of a record 
of his speech of the same mora- 
ing. which had been takm freun 
a loud-speaker by the Gramo¬ 
phone Company (" His Master's 
Voice") at their factories at 
Hayes, Middlesex. For their 
part, the B;B.C. had entered 
into the juroject with enthusi¬ 
asm, and rendered all the assist¬ 
ance that they could to make 
the experiment a- success. 

As a recording achievement, 
it was unique, and made his¬ 
tory. Those " listening in “ 
must have felt that Science was 
putting up a staw turn, so many 
recent inventions were invc 4 ved, 
and so many difficulties were 
overcome. I described in these 
notes,' some months ago, the 
many tests that are made, and 
the care with which everything 
is prepared in a recording 
theatre, when the ordinary record of commerce is 
being taken. 

In this instance, ail these precautions had to be 
swept aside, and the recorders haul to do their best, 
without reheausad, and simply trust to luck. To 
some extent they were very fortunate in having to 
contend with a minimum of oscillation. At the 
saune time, enough oscillation is aas good ais a feast, 
and there was a good dead about to be picked up 
by the high-power receiving-set that wais used. 
Again, there waas a considerable echo in the Stadium 
from the Western Electric loud-speadung device. 


and this wais actually recorded. The brciaidcast of 
this record of the King’s speech came through very 
well indeed, and the burst of cheering at the finish 
rejnodneed exactly the " atmosphere ’* of the 3 u;tual 
ceremony of the morning. Not the leaist renurk- 
able feature of the Graunophone Company's success 
was the speed with which the finished record was 
rushed through the various processes in time. 
UsnaUy from two to three days is the period allowed 
for the nmking of the metal shell or matrix from which 



A SEA-GOING AEROPLANE THAT CARRIES ITS OWN 
LIFE-BOAT FOR THE USE OF THE CREW IN CASE 
OF ACCIDENT I HOISTING THE BOAT ON BOARD AT 
LYTHAM. 

the record is pressed. In this irnttance it was all 
carried through in under six hours / I understamd 
that the record will not be issued for public sale, but 
amyone who desires to possess a record of the King's 
_ oamUef. 



BEFORE THE MISHAP ASCRIBED TO COLLISION WITH FLOATING 
WRECKAGE: THE LAUNCH OF A LARGE NEW FLYING-BOAT AT LYTHAM, 
LANCASHIRE. 

After beine succenfully launched at Lytham, where she was built, on Mar 22, and 
manoBUYilac for some time on the water, the new flrine-boat, when apparently about to 
rise into the air, suddenly stopped and beran to sink by the head. It was thought she 
mutt have struck some wreckage floating lust under the surface, and the botto m of her 
hull was much damaged. Motor-boats and tugs rushed to the spot and picked up Major 
Brackley (jdlot), Obserrer Blackburn, and Mechanic Bannister, who formed the crew. The 
flying-boat drifted up the Ribble with the tide, and was beached at Lytham. 
PAotogra^As Ay Topkmt: 



Quality in Whisky 

is more than age. 

Even the poorest ^rit can become old, 
^ough never palatable. Whiskies put down 
for ageing must have quality from thevery starts 
and must be blended with a scientific know¬ 
ledge of their influmce, one upon another, 
in creating flavour. Special care in thii 
direction gives outstanding f harac ter to 


Very old, and perfeedy blended. 




U you do not know where to obtain it locally, send os 
your cheque for £7 16 s. Od. and we will forwaxd a case 
of 12 bottles through our nearest Agents. 


Obuunabie from 





HfeT<>0iic 
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There’s no such word as 

CAN’T 

if you get the golden 

CAN 

containing Super Shell Motor Oil 

You GAN get better climbing if you 
use Super Shell Oil. Every motorist 
knows “ that anxious feeling ” on a 
sharp hill: “Will she ^o over the top, 
or shall I have to change down ? ” 
“Will she pick up so that I can get by 
that lorry?” “Will she take this hill 
on ‘ high ’ ? ” She will if you are using 
Super Shell Oil. Try it on a hill on 
which you know the performance of 
your car with ordinary oil. 

With Super Shell Oil, you CAN get 

BETTER CLIMBING 



Finest 

Electro-Plate 

For Hard Wear 

(P.S. 6 ja4>. 

TEAPOT .. 2-pmtsize .. £4 10 0 

SUGAR BASIN.£1 15 0 

CREAM JUG.£1 15 0 

HOT WATER JUG li pint size £4 15 0 
22 -in. TEA TRAY .. .. £11 11 0 

SPOONS AND FORKS. 


€ 


TABLE SPOONS or FORKS {tn i 
DESSERT SPOONS or FORKS 
TEA SPOONS 


rr)Perdo>.S2 8 0 
Perdos.£l 17 0 
Per doz. 18 6 


HARRODS LTD 


HARRODS 

^ Silvtr and Cutlery Salon Ground Floor 


LONDON SWi 


For the MOST MERITORIOUS PER- 1 
FORMANCE, irrespective of class, in the ! 
R.A.C. 1000 MILES SMALL CAR ; 
TRIALS, Mr. D. Chineiy (Gwynne Car) j 
was awarded the ** Daily Chronicle ” I 
250 Gns. CUP. Mr. Chinery used SUPER ; 
SHELL Motor Lubricating Oil. | 



SUPER SHELL 

MOTOR LUBRICATING 

OIL 

IN GOLDEN CANS, AND IN 3 -GALLON 
DRUMS (the cheapest WAY OF BUYING) 

Super SheU Motor Oil is sold in TWO GRADES. 

CONSULT LUBRICATION GUIDE. 
Obtainable of all leading garages, or post free from 


-SHELL-MEX LTD. ,moto* 


SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, W.C. t. 



Ladies^ Hairdressing 

EXPERT POSTICHEURS 

W E are specialists in the art and 
craft of MARCEL WAVING, 
HAIR COLOURING, PERMA- 
NENT HAIR WAVING, ELEC¬ 
TROLYSIS. CHIROPODY and 
MANICURE. All these important 
sections are staffed only by qualified 
operators. The saloons are perfectly 
equipped, and the most approved 
methods ot Hygiene installed. 

This department alwaj^ carries a 
unic|ue and comprehensive range ot 
foreign and English toilet requisites. 
Our specialist is always at the service of 
those desiring advice on all matters 
relating to hair and skin troubles. 
Ladies are invited to visit our Ladies’ 
and Children’s Hair-dressing Depart¬ 
ment, where personal attention and 
satisfaction are assured. 

Special attention is also given to 
Children's Hair Culture. 


MARGROVE No. 35 

T his becoming Coiffure can be 
arranged to suit individual require¬ 
ments, and is made in: 

GndtAFaUTrutforaatMMfroa IZGaa. 
„ B Full TruafonudioM „ 8 Gas. 

„ A Seal TnuufenMdiMs „ 8 Gm. 
n B Seal TruuformtioM „ 6 Cm. 

Only the highest quality European 
Hair is used in the manufacture of 
our hair work, and is selected and 
made under personal supervision of 
London’s recognised expert. 

MarshallI 

RNELGROVB 

..—I— OEBHNHAMS, LIMITBD —■ 


; LONDON WW 


IlluitraleJ Catalogue po$t free. 
















voice should note that there are the Empire Day 
messages of both the King and Queen, which were 
recorded last yeax. 

THE CHORAL SYMPHONY. 

The promised " His Blaster's Vmce " records of 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony have now materialised. 



IN THE DRESS SHE WORE WHEN PRESENTED AT 
COURT: MISS ENID WOODMAN BURBIDGE, DAUGHTER 
OF SIR WOODMAN BURBIDGE. BT. 

Pkotogrmpk by UfityetU. 

and a fine set they make. The Choral Symphony 
marked the culminating point of Beethoven's extra¬ 
ordinary powers of invention, and the woric has par¬ 
ticular interest for music lovers in this country, 
for it would probably never have been composed had 
not the Philharmonic Society of London written to 
Beethoven in 1822. offering him £50 for a new sym- 
l^ony. The composer, having some sketches for 
a symphony by him, undertook the commission, 
and the Choral Symphony was the result. It was 


the score of the work then used bore a dedication to 
the King of Prussia, it is thought that Beethoven 
sought to relieve his financial embarrassments by 
this expedient. He sent another copy of the score 
to London, with an autograph dedication to the 
Philharmonic Society, and it was duly performed 
at one of their concerts in 1825. 

More has been written of this Symphony than 
about any of Beethoven’s compositions, and the 
striking choral section caused much controversy at 
the time. Listening to the colossal work by means 
of this splendid ret of records (there are no cuts), 
it is surprising to think that it met with a good deM 
of opposition as being ultra-modern, and. in parts, 
almost incomprehensible. The records come as a 
boon to the lover of Beethoven's works, as, in this 
particular instance, the large forces employed, and 
the difficulty of the music, especially as regards the 
choral portion, make full performances of rare oc¬ 
currence. The Symphcmy is usually taken without 
the choral section, and the recent mild orgy of full 
performances, no less than two in a few days, must 
be taken as centenary celebrations. 

As to the records, they are really excellent, and 
should remain a gramophone classic for many years 
to come. The orchesti^ playing of the Symphony 
Orchestra under Albert Coates is beyond reproach. 
The soloists perform their task well, and one might 
say that these records give, almost for the first time, 
an opportunity of becoming really familiar with 
the choral section. The soloists are Salteni-Mochi 
(soprano), Edna Thornton and Nellie Walker (con¬ 
tralto), Frank Webster (tenor), and George Baker 
(bass). 

Both " His Master's Voice " and “ Columbia " 
issue interesting general supplementary bulletins of 
records, of which the following are all worth adding 
to the collection. 

" His BIastbr's Voicb." 

“ Madamina " (" Don Giovanni "), sung with . 

great art by Chaliapine; Joseph Hislop in two items 
from Act 2 of " Rigoletto" (“ Ella mi fu ” and 
*' Parmi veder ”) ; Thibaud, the French violinist, 
plays two of Kreisler's transcriptions of Granados's 
Spanish dances; and there is a new doulde-sided 
disc by Marie Hall containing “ Romance " (Binding) 
and " Capricdo " (Sinigaglia). Elgar’s arrangements 
of the Bach Fantasia in C minor and Overture in 
D minor, played under the conductorship of Sir 


" Columbia." 

The " Columbia ” list includes the last of the 
records of Holst's great orchestral suite, " The 
Planets " (" Blercury, the Winged Messenger "). It 
is'finely played under the composer, by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, and is coupled with No. z of 
his “ Songs Without Words " (the " Blarching Son^ ")j 
Frank Mailings is heard in two airs from " Pa^^iacci,'* 
uhich he sings in English; and Norman Allin bas 
also chosen a couple of well-known operatic aira. 
" The Broken Spirit," from Verdi's " Simon Boc- 
canegra," and " O Fair Palermo," out of the same 
composer's " Sicilian Vespers." A popular record 
will be that of the HalM Orchestra, under Hamilton 
Harty, in two movements from Strauss's suite. “ Le 
Bourgeon Gentilhomme," the Overture which repre¬ 
sents Jouidain, the "gentleman" himself, and the 
Entrance and Dance of the Tailors. There are 
also some jolly dance records. Stylus. 



IN THE DRESS SHE WORE WHEN PRESENTING HER 


not in London, however, that the first performance Edward Elgar by the Royal Albert Orchestra, are DAUGHTER AT COURT: LADY WOODMAN BURBIDGE. 



The LINCOLN Ideal 


T5EHIND the Lincoln Car are two dominant facts that 
^ challenge the attention of every car lover. 

The first is the manufacturer’s ideal to make this car the 
finest it is possible to build. 

The second is that the resources of the world’s largest 
motor-car manufacturer are available, to be drawn upon 
without stint, to supply for the Lincoln the best materials, 
the finest equipment and the ablest engineering talent. 

SPEED : STRENQTH * BEAUTY 

There is a Lincoln Model to suit every taste. Prices from £1»200 to £1,650. 
Ask any Authorised Ford Dealer for a Demonstratioru 

FORD MOTOR CO. (England), LTD., 

TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER. 

L. 4-P S. lUus. t 





t Make your own 
Motion Pictures 

The newest KODAK invention 
revolutionises amateur photography 

A new era in amateur photography is opened up by the latest Kodak invention, 
known as the Cin6-Kodak. 

Hitherto you have only been able to record with your camera the event or im¬ 
pression of an isolated moment. With the Cine-Kodak you can make your 
own motion pictures on a loo-ft. reel, while with the complementary equipment 
of the Kodascope you can enjoy seeing and showing your own kith and kin on 
the ** movies,” just as if you had a Cinema Theatre in your own home. 

It requires little imagination to conceive the pleasures such a possession will give 
you—how delightful it will be to take moving pictures of your children and then 
“screen” them for the entertainment of your friends; how sheer a joy it will 
• be in the years to come to conjure up the living past, to show your grown-up 
children exactly how they looked and moved and played when they Were tiny tots. 

ANYONE CAN HANDLE IT 

All the difficulties that have hitherto impeded motion ** You turn the handle, we do the rest** When yon 


photography by amateurs have been removed by 
the Cin^K^ak. So perfect is its mechanism that 
with it a child can fill a reel with a series of living 
pictures equal in photographic quality to those 


have taken your reel of pictures with the Cm^ 
Kodak, all you have to do is to send it to Kodak Ltd. 
(either direct or through your dealer). There 
it b promptly developed and reversed to a posi- 


taken by professional cinematographers. The tive by experts, and returned to you ready to be 


whole process b as automatic and as ** fool-proof ” 
as anything can be. And as the outfit weighs but 
a few pounds and folds op into small compass, yon 
can easily carry it about with yon. 


shown on the screen through your projector— 
the Kodascope. 

This txpert service costs you nothing extra: it iu 
included in the purchase juice of your film. 


AS CHEAP AS ORDINARY PHOTOGRAPHY 

A loo ft. Cinfi-Kodak reel is equivalent to 250 ft. this with the cost of taking, developing and 
of ordinary film. It takes four minutes to show, printing the same number of single still subjects, 
and OD a single reel yon can get about 35 different and yon will find that you can use the Ciu6- 
snbjecte of adequate length at a total cost Kodak at jnractically the same cost as ordinary 
(including finbhing) of £i los. od. Comj>are photography. 


THE PROJECTOR 


The Kodascope, through which you project your pic¬ 
tures on to the screen, is just as j>erfect in mechanism 
and simple in operation as the Cin6-Kodak. When 
placed 18 ft. from the screen it gives you a clear and 
bnlliant picture measuring 40in. by 30 in. As nothing 
but Safety Film (non-inflammable) can 1 ^ used with 
this machine, it can be operated with absolute safety 


without the need of taking any s{>ecial precautions. 

To supplement the Cine-K^ak pictures of your 
own taking, a Lending Library of cinematograph 
pictures—comedies, travel and educational films, 
pictures for children, etc.—will shortly be started, 
^ese films, reduced to the size required for the 
Kodascoj>e, can be hired at a moderate charge. 


A Cin^-Kodak outfit _ _ _ « ^ yw 

Make your cfvm Motion Rctiires wim the 

School Authorities 

Factory Owners ^ ^ 

“11#^ l^iriP'lvorltf^k 

Engineers : Institntione 
Estate Agents 
Etc., etc. 

kw ^ An illustrated booklet has been prej>ared giving full details and juices of the 

» f Cinfi-Kodak and Kodascoj)e. Ask your Kodak dealer for a copy, or write to: 

KODAK LIMITED, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 














In aJJiUon lo the 40 H.P. 
Car referred te u>e are 
now producing a new 
e-cglinder Model of 2! H.P., 
designed io meet ihe de¬ 
mand for a high-grade Car 
of medium power. It is al¬ 
most a replica of ihe ** Forty,” 
but in no way supersedes or 
competes with it. Par¬ 
ticulars will be sent gladly 
on request. 


Semt mm ApprmoaL 


BECOMING 


See ofiT Exhibit at The British Empire Exhibition 


REIMS 6d.H0TELdu LION D’OR 

AND RESTAURANT. 150 Rooms 

80 Bathrooms. 

Entirely New (1921-23) 

Two Lifn. Large Garage. 


DINARD, BRIHANY i ‘VL/' Ff ¥ HP ¥ T TV 

THF. AU-THE-YEARROUNO ▼▼ *** JL 


GRAND HOTEL 


IN SUNNY JERSEY 


LAUSANNE—OUCHY. 
HOTEL MEURICE 

loo rooms—30 bathrooms. 

Inclusive terms: Fr. 12 to 16 per day. 




SILK KNITTED 

SUITS 

For Present IVear. 


Debennam 
& Freebody 


the sum total of the progress made in the past twenty are staged there. Here, in a class which I would 

years has been almost immeasurable, and those who describe as the happy medium between the luxury 

view the exhibits at the British Empire Exhibition cars which are only for the very wealthy and tiu 

will have ample opportunity of gauging it. really cheap car, the British manufacturer staDd> 

The visitor to Wembley will have presented to his almost alone. There is nothing which comes from 

notice all that is best in modern British motor-car abroad that so exactly Alls the needs of the motorist 

construction. It is a pity that it was not possible also of moderate means as such cars as these. And th«- 

to stage a collection of the motor vehicles of twenty range is almost unlimited in the choice it oflci>. 

or so years ago, in order that the enormous progress Vauxhall, Clement-Talbot, Rover—^these are house- 

made in the comparatively short interval might be hold words among British motorists, and stand for 

properly appreciated. However, the collection which all that is best in the class. There are others whos<- 

was made under the auspices of the Motor shortly names will readily occur, but I have mentioned enough 

before the war has been allowed to be dispersed. to drive home the point that the British manufacturer 

If only such an ocular demonstration could have leads the world. 

been given to the visitor, it would have been far There is another class in which 

more impressive than the written word can possibly Small Cars. certainly do hold a very* sul>- 

be. To have been able to compare the superlative stantial lead over our competitors overseas. That i^ 

design and excellence of construction of such cars as in the light cars which are so pwpular to-day, anrt 

the 40-50-h.p. Rolls-Royce, the 1-an- 
chester, and the Napier, in their 
class, with the best vehicles of 1904 
—cars emanating from the self-same 
factories—would have been indeed 
illuminating. Then, comparisons 
between the modem Wolsel.iy and 
its horizontally engined prototypie 
of the same year would have been 
vastly interesting fand instructive. 

In those days we had still the six- 
cylinder motor to come—the usual 
number of cylinders was two, though 
the four was beginning to be rec<^- 
nised as the typ>e of the future. 

Ap>art from these comparisons, which 
would have enhanced the interest 
out of all knowledge, even a cursory 
insprection of the motor exhibits at 
Wembley must carry the conviction 
that the British motor trade really 
has nothing to fear from anybody in 
the matter of design or quality pro¬ 
duction. Where is there a better the 23-<i0-H.P. VAUXHALL “CROSVENOR” SAIXXW : AN ELEGANT CAR. 
car in its class than the Sunbeam ? 

France and Italy can produce cars which are px>ssi- which look like becoming even more fashionable than 
bly its equals, but certainly there is nothing that they are. Where from abroad do we get cars like 
surpiasses it. Take, again, the Crossley models which the Hillman, the Riley, the Lee-Francis, the Swift, 

[_CmH(uaud tvtrUaf. 
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We have now in stock a won¬ 
derful variety of Knitted Suits 
which have been tpiecialiy de¬ 
signed for the present season. 
They are made on new lines, 
perfect fitting, attractive and 
becoming and at the same time 
most practical and useful. 

SILK KNITTED SUIT made 
from best quality tpua silk yam de¬ 
signed OB becoming lines for ladies 
above usual stock size, the crossover 
jumper is particularly attractive, and 
has long sleeves and small breast 
pocket. In well choica and fashion- 
able colours. ^ ^ 

PRICE 71 Gns. 


T here U no better Touring Car built than 
the Lanchester “ Forty. ” The satisfaction 
that is experienced by possession is far more 
than just enjoyment of a Car of luxurious com¬ 
fort and appearance; the real satisfaction is re¬ 
vealed in the ease and simplicity of control, the 
outstanding suspension system that dominates 
practically every road condition, the wonderfully 
simple and silent 'epicyclic change speed gears, 
and the amazing flexibility and acceleration of 
the powerful, sweet-running 6-cylinder engine. 
It is the satisfaction that comes of the knowledge 
that there is nothing better to be obtained. 

THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO., LTD., 

Armou r er Mills, 88, DcansSatc, 95. New Bond Street, 
BirmioStmm. Meachestcr, l.ondofi, W. 


KNITTED CAP 


(as sketch) m all over 
desip m wool and ar¬ 
tificial silk with tassel 
ia blended colours. 
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remains much to be done to improve the car, as the 
results of the recent R.A.C. trial will demonstrate 
when the official report is available. Nevertheless, 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


In The Illustrated London News 
British Empire last week I endeavoured to 
Exhibition. progress of the British 

motor industry and the develop¬ 
ment of the motor-car to its present stage of relativ.'^ 
|>crfection. It is perfectly true that even yet there 


PETROL POWER IN THE GARDEN: THE "GOVERNOR” 
MOTOR LAWN-MOWER. A HANDY, LIGHT, AND EASILY 
CONTROLLED MACHINE. 
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ANY motorists have such a dread of 
driving in traffic that on reaching the 
outskirts of big cities they garage 
their cars and continue their journey 
by 'bus, tram, or train. Traffic driv¬ 
ing, however, is no more difficult 
than changing gear. One is as simple 
as the other so long as the driver 
keeps cool and collected. Should a 
gear be missed, the resulting noise 
is only intensified if the driver gets flurried and endeavours 
to push the gear-lever into every available notch. Coolness, 
however, in such an emergency, allows the mistake to be 
easily and quietly remedied. In traffic driving, if you appear 
to be getting into an entanglement, just keep cool, take 
things quietly and the difficulties will disappear. 

If. your car has to be driven from a garage which is 
tucked away in a mews or side street, take great care that 
in turning into the main street you do not shoot quickly 
ijito a stream of traffic. Whether you wish to go to the 
right or to the left, wait for a break in the traffic before 
proceeding. A minute or two thus spent in waiting is 
really not wasted; for precipitate action may mean an 
accident. 

Having joined the main stream, keep in it. Do not 
cut out past the centre of the roadway to overtake a 
vehicle unless you see the way is clear. Never alter your 
direction suddenly, and should you wish to turn up a 
street to the left, gradually work your way into the traffic 
stream nearest the kerb on your left, so that when you 
wish to turn you will not hold up all the traffic proceeding 
in the same direction as yourself. It is advisable to adopt 
this course particularly at places where you know the police 
are regulating the traffic, as the man in blue will usually 

allow you to proceed 
up the turning to the 
left if you are close to 
the kerb even if he 
is holding up all the 
straight-through traf¬ 
fic. Should you wish 
to proceed to the 
right, gradually work 
your way in the same 
manner into the line 
of traffic on the ex- 
I treme right. 

Remember to give 
the recogni^d signals 




whenever you wish to stop or turn, and give these signals 
somewhat in advance and keep on repeating them. Should 
your engine stop, do not get flurried and jump out of your 
seat suddenly, because you may get run over, or in en¬ 
deavouring to avoid you an oncoming car may crash into 
another. If the engine will not restart easily, push your 
car forward a little, if possible, so that the vehicles at your 
back may have a chance to pull out. 

The first time you decide to drive in traffic, select an 
occasion when there is no need for haste. Get behind a 
vehicle that is not moving too rapidly and follow it. You 
will find that you will quickly get accustomed to that 
frightened feeling of being surrounded by what appear to 
be gigantic 'buses or trams. In following this vehicle, leave 
at least five yards space so as to give yourself time to pull 
up if your unsuspecting escort decides to come to rest 
suddenly. 

An hour or two spent leisurely in following vehicles in 
this way will give you an appreciable amount of confidence, 
and will show you that traffic driving is not so difficult as 
you imagined. 

A warning should 
be given here regard¬ 
ing trams, for they 
are, perhaps, the most 
dangerous vehicles on 
the road. Unless you 
are well acquainted 
with their routes, they 
have a nasty habit of 
squeezing you between 
themselves and the 
kerb when you least 
expect it. They will 
turn off to the right 
or to the left without any warning, and their electric brakes 
are so powerful that unless you follow at a very respect¬ 
ful distance, you will crash into their tails should their 
drivers stop quickly. 

'Bus drivers are usually civil and cautious, but taxi 
drivers should be watched. Never count on the driver of a 
horse-dray pulling up ; it is usually advisable to gauge the 
amount of intelligence that will be displayed by any driver 
in a direct proportion to the speed of the vehicle he drives. 

Until you get thoroughly accustomed to traffic driving, 
go slowly and remember that you are not the only inexperi¬ 
enced traffic driver in the crowd. If you carry out any 
manoeuvre too quickly or without warning it is almost certain 
that some other inexpert traffic driver will cause a crash. 
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the Triumph, the Bean, and a dozen others which 
could be named ? AH these compete wit|i the best, 
not only in quality but actually in price, so that the 
motorist who desires to enter the class of light-car 
users has no need at all to look bejrond his own 
country. One light car I have left until last, because 
it deserves a mentiem all to itself. I refer to the 
Morris, which is beyond doubt the most popular car 
of the day. The enterprise of this purely British 
concern has given the motoring pnUic a car which, 
intrinsically, will stand comparison with anything in 
the light car class, and it stands right out by itself 
in price. Here is an all-British car. excellently designed 
and conscientiously constructed, equipped with starter, 
electric lighting, and all the rest which the present- 
day motorist requires, and which can be purchased for 
under ;^2oo—actually less by a substantial amount 
than a similar car would have cost before the war. 
Truly, the British industry is a long way from its 
decease. 

The Dunlop Company, the pub- 
Travel lishers of the most sumptuous 

®'“**“* road book in the world, now 

announce that an All-British Touting Service is at 
the disposal of all who use the King’s highway. The 
Service is under the management of an acknowledged 
authority, a Fellow of the Royal Geogra|ducal Society, 
and any information a traveller on wheels may desire 
as to the best roads to take, the most picturesque 
scenery to see, the quickest and most convenient way 
through the intricate streets of large towns and cities, 
can be obtained on application to the Dunlop Tonring 
Service Bureau (D.P.S.), 43, Kingsway, W.C.z. In 
Kingsway, the motorist will be able to examine maps, 
guide-books, and works of reference, and to come into 


contact with Dunlop staff motorists who know the 
roads of Britain thoroughly and intimatdy. The 
man of literary flair will be able to be introduced to 
books bearing on the district he desires to visit. 
The Service is free of any charge whatsoever, and 
arrangements will be made for holida3rs approach- 


- WHITE CARGO.** AT THE PLAYHOUSE. 

T hose of us who have friends out in West Africa 
cannot help thinking that it is a very highly 
coloured picture of the white man's life in such 
tropical quarters that Mr. Leon Gordon offers ns at 
the Playhouse in his story of " White Cargo." Our 
friends come home on leave every nine or twelve 
months ; some of them have white wives to ease 
their lot ; their talk when they look us up is full of 
the tennis they play, of the dances they attend, of 
bridge parties and social evenings. Their spirituous 
liquors they take well diluted ; and. far from cursing 
the climate of the tropics, they display—^while stay¬ 
ing in our temperate zone—a nostalgia for Africa's 
sunshine. Very different are the conditions under 
which Mr. Gordon shows his white settlers. The 
one relaxation he provides for them is drink; whisky- 
bottles load their taUes and sideboards, and they 
hdp themselves copiously to the spirit—usually tak¬ 
ing it neat. He cogs the dice for them in the matter 
of leave. One of them has been “ out " seven jrears, 
staying on despite bouts of illness, because every 
year he stays he increases the shares to which he is 
entitled. A doctor has been at the station even 
longer, because under a cloud. Periodically a young 
man comes out and falls a victim to the charms of 


the beautiful half-caste woman, Tonddeyo • tlw 
newest of the tribe, because he is told be will foD 
in the wake of his predecessors and drop into-deerar 
tion. insists on marrying the girl, and neJh ^ 
killed by poison for his pains. And Mr. Gor^^ 
having done his worst for his little white col^ 
not unnaturally presents them as amsistently init 
able and quarrelsome; their nerves on edge, thefr 
tempers constantly exploding, their talk rich in 
insults and violence. Here, in fact, is melodrama 
rather than drama of the tropics ; but the author 
knows how to spin a yam ; knows how to give a 
play movement, knows how to keep os interested in 
his characters—however over-coloured. And he is 
admirably served by his interpreters. There b 
really some splendid acting at the Playhouse. Mr 
Horace Hodges' portrait, for instance, of the doctor 
who has given way to drink, is a littie masterpiece 
of carefully studied art. The more tempestuous per¬ 
formance of Mr. Franklin Dyall as the " man who 
stays " is equally good ; Mr. Brian Aheme suggests 
to the life youth in a hurry of obstinacy; and Mis 
Mary Clare shapes a fa^hly picturesque thing out 
of the half-caste " vampire." 

Everyone interested in the Anaglyphs published in 
The lUustraXed London News should turn to page 1026 
of this issue, vdiere will be seen a striking Ana^yi^ 
showing in bold relief the neat writing and general 
arrangements of the interior of a modem four-valve 
broadcast receiving-set. Seen through the Anaglyph 
viewing - mask, the relief is so bold as to maUf b 
appear that the valves might be polled out from their 
sockets, and that a pencil or finger could probe 
through the right-band coil. 


USED FOR OR BY THE SEVEN AGES. 


The 

World*! 

great 

Adhesive. 







"flnttkeizJaal. 


M*CAW. STEVENSON At ORR. LTD,. The 


"thciuttcc... 

fuUofwlMmw.** 




In riiops 
cverywhesa, 


4id.6d.9d. 


ihall Worka, BELFAST, will send free, on application, a booklet describing tha 
and remarkable uses of SECCOTINE. 



Rim-down 
Weak & 
Dyspeptic 


No man or woman 
whose nerves are out 
of tone can enjoy life. 

from 


Save yourself 
broken nerves by taking 
lb*. Cassell's Tablets. 

Bsadhall Street 


Hr. Chn. L Herns, ef 47. 

vmunm Jmelim. Imim. MW. II. writw as 

follows " 1 feel it is my dnty^ to let you 

After haring served in the Army, I obtained work on the 
railway, but my health was ruined by my eiperiences in the 
Army, and 1 became a nervous wreck. T nninterpstwl in 
anything, and medicine did me no good, 
my mind to try Dr. Cas-sell’s Tablets, an 
that I did so, lor it was not long before I 
altogether. . . , 

“ My wife, who for two and a half years was in a low state 
as a result of pneumonia, has also commenced taking the 
Tablets, and she feels the benefit of them greatly.” 


follows :—” I feel it is my duty to let you know what a 
wonderful result Ur. Cassell’s Tablets have had in my case. 
After having served in the Army, I obtained work on the 

, i.L -;__j i... in the 

i^ous wreck. I was uninterested in 


LASTING CLEARNESS AND 
DEUCAa OF COMPLEXION 

are assured by the regdar daily use 
of La-rola. When Spring winds 
blow, their harshness holds no 
discomfort for the prl who, bef^ 
going out, fortifies her complexion 


Take Two at Bedtime 

and note how well you sleep, 
and hpw refreshed and 6i you 


j I am very thankful 
felt a different man 


Some wonderful attainments m 
long drives have been accom¬ 
plished with “ Why Nots ” and 

they are noticeably well- 
balanced and “direct” when 
finishing on the green. 

To play a winning 
, /why Not” Ball. Of^ 
1 , ,nd Snorts Goods 


Dr.Casseirs 

; Homo I 

Sold by ChowisU and .Store, throngboat the J|^ 


PALE COMPLEXIONS 


BEETHAM A SON. 
Chchenham Spa, 
ENGLAND. 




























WHITES 






Oakey’s WELLINGTON 

Knife Polish 


Tor cleaning Silver. Electro Plaie acc 


Goddard's 

PlatePowder 


Sold eveiS'^’^here G*: T 2o i:4'6. 
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ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 


1 Armstrong Whitworth & Co., 
Ltd.—an organisation so large 
that it controls nearly every item 
of the material from its source — each 
Armstrong Siddeley 6 cylinder car is a 
separate and individual production. 

The care bestowed on every detail is proved by its 
distinctive appearance. The pride of its possessors 
is founded on the knowledge of its performance in 
officially observed trials (awarded the Dewar 
Trophy) and on the high standard of its perform¬ 
ance in daily use. 

You cannot buy a better car. 

q Tbere are two 6 crlinder modeU—30 h.p. aod iS h.p. Price* froa* 
1^670 complete. Tbe 4 cylinder 14 h.p. Armstrong Siddeley costa 
only iCyho— fully equipped. 

V/HU for Bookiti T ” emf md4mo vt ntmmi mgrmt. 

ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD.. COVENTRY. 

(Anted with Sir W. Afwteraie Whitworth A Col. Ud.| 

Condon; to. Old Bond Stinet. W. i. Manchester: 35. Kiag Street WnH. 
Serreos Desoto im ffrirndtrU emtroo. 


WEMBLEY 
STANDS 
65 66 67 

Palace of 
Engineering 


^ou cannot huy a hetter Car 


Pairon — 

His Most Gracions Majesty tbe King. 
DnilT to JoM Till nl 2.30 dk 8 pjw. 

Box Offices open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Olympia (Addisoo Road entrance.) TeL Hamm. 
sTso; 66, Victoria St.. Tel Viet. 9755 a™* Princi¬ 
pal Booking Agents. 

Ronarred seal. 5 / 6 . 7 / 8 . 8/6. 12/. and IS/-, 
mdoding tax. 


FOSTER CURKS 

TheGeandesiCusterd i 
Rackets iar pockets* j 
I? -tr Q4* ii%? 


OUR ANAGLYPH MASK COUPON, 


Please send me One Anaglyph Viewing-Mask. I otc 1< 
halfpence. Inland; or Twopence-halfpenny, Foreign] 

Name ...-.-. 

Address .—... 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
(ANAGLYPH) IS. ESSEX STREl 
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By Appointment, 


the world Brituh beauty u Queen 


The daily use of Olva, the palm 
and olive oil soap, made in England 
for you, ensures, whether at home or 
abroad, that rose complexion which 
is your heritage. 

Compare Olva with any palm and 
olive^oil soap, with any toilet soap; 
compare lather, fragrance, cleansing 
power, effect on the skin. You wiU 
find that Olva will cleanse, soothe and 
nourish the skin as no other soap can. 
You will want to use no other soap 
than Olva. You will become, like 
others, an Olva devotee, 

Olva has definitely established the 
superiority of British soap-making. 
Its wonderful success is due to sheer 
merit. For toilet, bath or nursery, 
use Olva, the palm and olive oil 
soap made specially for you. 


Every 

Burberry 

Garment 

bears the 

Burberry 

Trade-Mark 


Burberry Overcoat B65. 


WEATHERPROOF 

OVERCOATS 


For whatever purpose an Over¬ 
coat or Weatherproof is needed, 
Burberrys can supply the ideal 
model from their stock of 


10,000 

OVERCOATS 


of every conceivable texture, iHlIllHuB MlHBwIiF 

rang^ing from lightest dustcoats lUnip 

to thickest blizzard-proof travel m 

coats. Made in exclusive ISI 

BURBERRY- I || 1^ 

PROOFED I i 111 

materials, these Overcoats are /| I llm | I 

the most desirable coverings ^ j||| |||||y I I 

for ALL weathers—wet or fine, | | |||||l 11 | 

BURBERRY llinl^ 

OVERCOATS 11 Bf 

although dependably weather- || AW J 

proof, still maintain the ven- H | flB 

tilation natural to woven fabrics 
which is essential to health 

Catalogue of Models 

&. Patterns Post Free Burberry Overcoat B 9. 

BURBERRYS-“S 

BD. MALESHERBES PARIS; AND AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORlJ) 

Burberrys Ltd. 


tablets, each in carton, Oc 
y box of one dozen—0/^ 

... Soap Co. Ltd.. London 
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REJL 

MOROCCO. 


SILVER 

FITTINGS 


Pitied 

Dresfting Case 
Section 
Oround Floor 


The Finest Ten-Guinea 
Dressing Case in London 


In putiing this case on tlie market Harrods are confident they are 
offering the best case obtainable at the price in London. 

'I'he case is of real Morocco Leather, lined silk union moire, and is fitted 
with soliti silver-backed hair and clothes brnsl>, and four cut-glass silver- 
topped bottles. The fittings also include instrument board, mirror 
with adjustable handle, combined button-hook and shoe lift, and comb. 
Note the fullness of size —16 ins. by 12 ins. by 7 ins. £10 10 0 


T Hb sun IS nature s greatest 
purifier and one of life’s 
essentials, but you cannot 
always live in the sunshine, even 
though such a life may constitute 
the perfect road to health. Yet 
the road to health is easy when 
the constitution is impaired and 
nature feels the need of a restora¬ 
tive. A glass of Wills’ Salt on 
rising in the morning cools and 
purifies the blood—stimulates the 
whole digestive tract and refreshes 
and invigorates the system. For 
young and old it is health’s finest 
safeguard throughout the year. 


HARRODS LTD 


LONDON SWi 


:h enables you to absolutely control the power 
Hcail Lights to any degree. It can be used 
•ctric Lighting systems of any make, and with 

ly candle power. The ..vv.. 

is immaterial. Decide • Frtce without Jlex- ; 


GRADUAL 

REGULATION 

LIGHTING 

SWITGH 


LightinK Equipments Dept. 
ROTAX (MOTOR ACCESSORIES), LTD. 
WILLESDEN JUNC. LONDON. N.W. 10 


SOLD ONLY BY 


CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES: 

182, Regent Street, W.l. 

112-118, Edgwarc Road, W.2. 
15, New Bond Street, W.l, 

OVER 100 BRANCHES 
IN LONDON AREA. 

OVER 700 BRANCHES 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


DESIGNED BY NATURE for IDEAL HOLIDAYS, 
LOVELY SEASIDE RESORT with a backfround of MOORS. RIVERS and WOOD 
30lh lUNE._Municipal Orchesli 


WHITBY 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO.. LTD. 


NEW SPA opei 
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‘‘ The Major’^" 


It^s worth it. 

T he pure Ribbed Rice 
paper ofCAVANDER’S 
ARMY CLUB Cigarettes— 

uncontaminated with 
Bronze Powder or 
Printers* Ink —costs two 
and a half times as much as 
ordinary printed paper, and 
CAVANDER’S SAY— 
“It’s worth it”—and so will 
you. You only taste good 
old matured Virginia when 
smoking CAVANDER’S 
ARMY CLUB Cigarettes. 

Cavander’s se^-don’t smoke Ink- 

smoke 

Cavander’s 

“Army Club 

Cigarettes 



Free from the contamination of 
Printers' Ink and Bronze Powder 

(CAMBRIDGE SIZE) 

20 for 1 3 

Cavandcrs, Limited, Manchester and London. 
The Firm of Three Centuries. Rstablishcd 1775 


BUICKS 
ARE BRITISH! 

Manufactured (not assembled) in the 
General Motors' factories at OSH AW A 
and WALKERVILLE (Canada) 
and at HENDON (England) 

BRITISH LABOUR. Over 95 per 
cent, of the employees engaged in 
these factories are British. 

BRITISH MATERIAL. Raw 
materials are obtained from over 450 
sources of supply within the Empire, 
to a total value last year of nearly 
£6,500,000. 

BRITISH INCOME. The pay roll is 
over one and a quarter million pounds 
per annum. 

BRITISH GAIN. The BUICK. 


McKENNA DUTIES 

GENERAL MOTORS LTD. have inaug¬ 
urated a refund scheme to protect those 
purchasers of General Motors Cars who take 
delivery between May 9th and August 1st 
from loss, due to price reduction resulting 
from the withdrawal of the duties on 
Canadian Motor Cars. 

The scheme is intended to let you have the 
summer use of your car without anxiety as 
to future price changes. 

Your local Buick dealer will be glad to give 
you full particulars as to how the scheme 
applies to the particular Car in which you 
are interested. 



These Cars are exhibited in the Canadian 
Pavilion at the British Empire Exhibition. 


GENERAL MOTORS LTD. 

THE HYDE. HENDON, N.W.9 


BUICK CHEVROLET OAKLAND 


London ; Pubbshed Weekly at the Office 172, Str.md, in the Parish ot St. Clement Danes, In the County of London, by The Illustrated London News and 
Printed by The Illustrated London News and Sketch, Ltd., MiUord Lane, W.C.2— Saturday, May 31 1924. Entered as Second-Class Matter at 


Sketch. Ltd., 172, Strand, aforesaid; and 
the New York (N.Y.) Post Offios, 1903. 
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children have millions of enemies 
and but one protection—cleanliness 


Mother — 
the health doctor 



Mothers know dirt 
for what it is—and 
fear it. 


They will not toler 
ate dirty schools, dirty 
streets, dirty homes or 
dirty children. 

Lifebuoy Health 
Soap is one of the 
most widely used soaps 
in the world because 
mothers appreciate its 
scientific protection 
against the dangers of 
dirt. 

Mothers know that 
Lifebuoy lather goes 
down deep into every 
pore, and removes im- 
purities. They know 
that Lifebuoy keeps the 
skin soft, pliable, and 
glowing with health— 
that it is bland, pure 
and soothing to the 
tenderest skin—even 
that of a baby. 


Buy a carton 
to-day 



for HEALTH 

L 260—ef 



Street dust ^ound into bare 
knees is cdu/a^s dangewus 


X-J OW has mankind been freed 
^ ^ from the terrible plagues 
which used to sweep over the 
world, half-depopulating entire 
nations ? 

By just one thing—cleanliness. 

There would be little sickness 
in an absolutely clean world. 
Soap has probably done more 
than anything else to guard 
health. 

But even now your children 
are constantly exposed to 
dangerous infections. A bruised 
knee—any scratch—may develop 
blood poisoning if not protected 
from dirt. Why is it that 
every contagion takes its 
heaviest toll from children ? 
Why do measles, scarlet fever, 
influen2;a and other serious 
diseases spread like wildfire 
among the young ? 

It is because too many 
children are not kept clean. 
One dirty child is a menace 
to a whole classroom. 


What can you mothers—you 
health doctors—do about it? 

Keep your children scientifi¬ 
cally, antiseptically clean. 

The danger largely disappears 
if they thoroughly purify hands 
and face three times a day with 
the wonderful lather of 
Lifebuoy Soap, frequently 
shampoo and bathe with this 
remarkable health soap. 

Lifebuoy is not only as pure and 
bland as any soap ever made and highly 
beneficial to the skin—but it contains a 
great health element. Its rich, creamy 
lather carries deep into the pores an 
antiseptic which combats the impurities 
ever present, clears out the pores and 
leaves the skin soft, vibrant with 
health, cleansed of all odour—and safe. 

Lifebuoy keeps skin 
always soft 

Skin regularly cleansed with Lifebuoy 
is always soft and pliant because Life¬ 
buoy contains no free alkali. Its chief 
elements are the purest and most sooth¬ 
ing vegetable oils used in soapmaking. 

The wholesome odour of Lifebuoy 
vanishes in a few seconds—the protection 
remains. 


Dirt is always dangerous. 
Street dust contains the germs 
of almost every known disease. 
Some playmates of your 
children may live where there 
is contagious sickness. 


Lifebuoy is a scientific health 
rotection and a skin conditioner and 
eautifier. Put Lifebuoy in every 
place where hands are washed. 

Buy it in cartons, three double 
cakes in each carton. Lever Brothers 
Limited, Port Sunlight. 






J. C.YlCKtRY 


On extreme left. 


A Charming 


Ilaiulmade Steel 
Bead Bag, with 
black border and 
any initial. Size 
of Bag, si X 4 ins. 
Very smart, only 

£1 15 0 


Summer Prices. You 
are invited to call and 


■nannnannnanMa 

□■DHDBnHnHnanH 

■□MninMnMnHnin 


14 Locking 
Positions. 


RIGID- 

not the 
concertina 
type. 


The Instantaneous Success 

of ihe Revelation Expanding; Suit Case is explained in the 
unanimous verdict of all who use it. . . . “It is incon¬ 

ceivable that anyone who has seen a Revelation could 
spend money on an old-fashioned ‘ one capacity ’ case.” 

The Revelation is instantly compressible to week-end size, 
yet is extensible, as each fresh call is made upon it, up to the 
trunk-like capacity which a month from home demands ; and 
it locks at any size. 

The economy and convenience of having One case only for 
every occasion is obvious. The Revelation Rigid Expanding 
Sun Case must be seen, however, for its other features to be 
fully appreciated. 


SUITCASE 


Call at 169, Piccadilly (facing Bond Street), or at the leading 
shop in your town, to have this simple but perfect invention 
demonstrated to you, and see the many styles and sizes at 
prices to suit all purses. 

If you cannot call send for fully illustrated List " N ” and 
name of local Agent. 

The REVELATION EXPANDING SUIT CASE 
Co., Ltd., 

169, PICCADILLY (facing Bond St.) LONDON, W.l 

'Phone: Reaent 4138. 

Ha- a Revelation and be Proud of your Luggage 


l‘ashionabIe Cloak of 
Moleskin selected full 
Winter skins of excellent 
quality. Modelled on 
practical lines with .ample 
fullness, riclilv lined sfik. 

"'"rS 48Gns. 


Dcliuhtful Cloak of Seal 
Coney with side panels 
and collar of Moleskin. 
[ .\n extremely becoming 
I combination and exceed¬ 
ingly smart. 


49 Gns. 


The Cult of the Cloak is 
one of the predominating 
features of the present 
Pur-Fashions. The in¬ 
terpretations of this vogue 


I 

j REGENT STREET. 


' LTD. 

LONDON.Wl. 
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AMBRL ROYAL 


THE FINEST FACE POWDER MADE! 


VLOLAY 


PARIS 

by Parfumerie V(OLE.T(paRIS) 

29 B^ctesITALIELNS 

"Perfumers for over a century 


Catalogue of Noveltiee Sent pott free. 


J. C. VICKERY 


By appointment to their Majesties the King & Queen 

177 & 183, Regent St., London, W.l I 


A Perfect Sun, 
Wind and Dust 
Shield 


for MOTORING, for the 
GARDEN, SEASIDE, Race 
Meetings, etc. 


Can be held at any angle. 

h^asily carried by loop on arm and 
cannot get mislaid. i8 ins. closed, 
best quality Silk, in many shades, 
only £2 12 6 


Smaller size, short handle, and 
without baton case £1 18 6 




































'phe score-board of the skin registers 
3,500 pores to the square inch—a fact 
grudgingly granted in the physiology 
class but readily recognised, if not appreciated, 
on the cricket field with the sun at its full and 
the rivals well set. 3,500 perspiration pores to 
the square inch—incredible number! Only 3,500 ? 
—seems like 3,500,000! 

Aertex is the underwear built on the knowledge 
that the skin has pores which perspire. The 
Aertex fabric constitutes an air-circulating system 
whereby air in motion equalises the temperature 
of the body, enabling the pores to operate at 
normal rate, soothing the tissues, imparting a 
feeling of freedom and fitness which holds to 
the end of the day. 

And all garments made from Aertex fabrics are 
designed and cut intelligently, cut free from pulls 
and tugs which make less skilfully designed 
underwear so irritating. 

Improve your averages for season 1924 by 
wearing the underwear conceived, cut and 
constructed to give the utmost freedom of action. 

To Overseas Customers 
Aertex Underwear can be obtained from leading 
outfitters in almost every country in the temperate 
and torrid zones. Non-actinic Aertex garments, made 
from specially-dyed yarns, prevent sunstroke and nervous 
depression caused by actinic rays. 

Write for Catalogue 

Fully illustrated Aertex catalogue, with descriptions and 
prices, is incorporated in “Underwear and Health,” a 
booklet of interest which will be sent (free) on 
request to Cellular Clothing Co, Ltd., 72 & 73 Fore St., 
London, E.C.2. 


AERTEX 


AERTEX 

CATaiOCMC 

' wm''* 


See the AERTEX 
label on all 
garments — your 
guarantee of 
quality. Refuse 
imitations. 


To Cellular Clothing Co. Ltd. 

72 & 73 Fore St., London, E.C. 2 

Please send me the 1924 AERTEX Catalogue 
“Underwear and Health.” 


AERTEX 


Name 


Address 
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London Laget» 

is -the only Lagep Beep supplied to 
the Bpitish Einpipe Exhibition 


the Bpitish Eitipi 


Light opDopk 
vriththg peal 
Lagepfiovoup 


BREWED BY BARCLAY. PERKINS X CSU.® SOUTHWARK.5.E1 


SIR HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. 

PALATIAL HOTELS. SHORT SEA ROUTE. 
TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS HOTEL & R.ML. 
no Q 14 days BELGIAN COA.ST with visits 
*0 O to BRUGES. ZEEBRUGGE.NIEU- 
PORT BATTLEFIELDS, large hotel, 
return ticket. 

■PI ^ 1 GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN, Lake 
%10 10 of Lucerne. 14 days and journey. 

9 PALACE DES ALPES. MURREN, 
XIU it Kingof the Oberland. 14 days & journey 

■PIQ in maloja palace. ENGADINE, 

lU goocr feet above the sea. n days and 
journey. Golf, Lawn Tennis, Bathing, 
Fishing. The Finest Hotel in 

Switzerland. 

4 ?|C le ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY, 
^10 I sJ days, with return ticket from London. 

Booklet on application to— 

The .Secretary, 5T, Endsleigh Gardens, London, 
N.W. t 


1'6&3'6 BOTTLE 
v*0H CHEMISTS 
HAIRDRESSERS 
AND STOF^ES 

APgaBA 

Anzora Perfumery Co,Ltd,Willesden Lane. N.W.6 




RS 


OTORING 


vn iht ^ 

"Latest 

|RITISH^CHOOL^| 

Dimtc I 


WHIXSUN 

STAY AT ■ 

GRAND HOTEL! 


IN SUNNY JERSEY I 


' Reduced 
in 

Price 


The World’s 
Finest Ox-tongues 
Delicious and Nutritious 

Booklet Free—Copy of “Housewife's Book of Useful 
Hints” sent free and post free on application to McCall 
& Co., Ltd., 18. St. George's House, Eastcheap, E.C.3 

Paysarkdu 

OxTorvgues 


PLIE 

andCOLLARS 

Robinson &: Cleaver make 
all the latest styles from 
Linen woven in their Ban- 
bridge factory. The best 
cutters and makers-up are 
employed to turn out high- 
class Shirts and Collars. 

C 4 STLE COLLARS. 


E. 23 — A new Double 
Collar for town or country. 
Smart and comfortable. 
l|, 2 in. deep. Per dozen 


WHITE DRESS SHIRTS. 

Fine longcloth bodies, with linen 
fronts and cuffs. 

^latchless quality ... each 12/6 
Champion ,, ... ,, 8/6 

Pleated Dress Shirts. 
Matchless quality each 14/6 
Champion „ ... ,. 9/11 


TENNIS SHIRTS 

Mercerised Twill Tennis Shirts each 7/6 
Matte Oxford Tenni.s Shirts ,. 6/11 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue JOD. 
giving full particulars of sizes and shapes, 

ROBINSON&CLEAVER 

Linen Manufacturers 

BELFAST N IRELAND 

KUNT STRUT, LOHDON ( CHURCH STREET.UVtRPOOl, 


* THE COMFORT ROUTE 

TO 

IN EW YORK 

& 

SOUTH AMERICA 

BY 

THE ROYAL MAIL 
AND PACIFIC LINES 

LONDON AtUoiic House, Moorgate, EC.3, & America 
House, Cockspur Street, S.W.i. 
LlVERPOOl.Goree. BIRMINGHAM iiaColiuote Row 
MANCHESTER s Albert Sq. 

GLASGOW 125 Buchanan Sc. Ci. 
SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildingi. 
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All eyes will be turned to 
the bride. Possibly the 
excitement of the moment 
may cause a temporary loss 
of composure that detracts 
from charm. A little‘4711’ 
Eau de Cologne sprinkled 
on the handkerchief and 
inhaled will quickly restore 
those delightful attributes 
that provoke the assembled 
to exclaim : “How beautiful 
she looks.” 

For the Honeymoon Tiip don’t 
forget to take a bottle of •‘47H” 
Eau de Cologne. A few drops 
in the toilet basin will .speedily 
restore freshness after long motor 
or railway journeys. 

Askfor'mr 

(BUIE AND UXO lABEU 
Over 130 Years Reputation for 

GUARANTEED PURITY, 
FULL STRENGTH and 
LASTING FRAGRANCE. 
Obtainable of all Dealers in 
High-class Perfumes. 












ffdoaL 

'-with. 

cheese! 




Make the most of Summer 


by linking up your home with Wireless. It 
costs no more to have the World's best 
Wireless Equipment—in fact, we install it 
under our Service Policy without extra 
charge and guarantee its efficient work¬ 
ing. ** Music from the Skies" tells the 
whole story. Send for your copy. 

MARCONI SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT CO., LTD. 

Head Office; 80, DUDDEN HILL LANE, DOLUS HILL, N.W.IO 

’Phone : Willesden 2617 and 2618. 




yw(2 o^we//g/t 

A rich and varied selectmi, supreme Jn 
Quality and Value 



Ruby and Diamond Bar Brooch £26 : 

The above Brooches are new designs, 
finely made, Enamel borders, settings in 
Platinum, gold backs. 

HARRODS 


HARRODS L™ 









SUNSHINE HOUDAYS 

IN 

SOUTHERN ENGLAND. 

EXPRESS SERVICES BETWEEN LONDON 


And the Principal Towns, Health and Pleasure Resorts 

INCLUDING; 

BEXHILL HASTINGS RAMSGATE 

BIOEFORD HAYLING ISLAND ST. LEONARDS 

BIRGHINGTON HERNE BAY SANDGATE 


I T is to be in July—when He has 
His holiday. Happy days now! 
Happier days to come! His business 
prospects are very bright indeed. 

He plans a labour-saving home; says 
She must have lots of leisure, and 
not be a slave to housework. 

Trust Her! She is taking a leaf out of 
Mother’s book. She is going to have 
an 0-Cedar outfit—polish, mop and 
wax. The house will be Uke His 
business prospects. 


A sk your Dealer 
to show you 
the new model 
0-Cedar Polish 
Mop with inter¬ 
changeable clip 
handle. 


FOLKESTONE 


PORTSMOUTH 
AI.O GUERNSEY. JERSEY. 


WORTHING, etc. 


RESTAURANT-CAR EXPRESSES 

London (Waterloo) to the South-West and West of England. 

PULLMAN-CAR TRAINS 


Write for 
FREE sample 
of O - Cedar 
Wax. 


Victoria, Charing Cross, London Bridge, etc., to the Kent and Sussex Coasts. 


TOURIST TICKETS (Ist and 3rd class) are available by any ordinary 
train (including restaurant-car expresses) on any day, and axe available for 
return on any day up to two calendar months. Break of journey is 
allowed at certain places. 

WEEK-END TICKETS (1st and 3rd class) are issued by all trains after 
5.0 p.m. every Friday and by all trains on Saturdays ; available for return 
by any train after 6.0 a.m. on Sundays (service permitting) or on Mondays 
by any train. 


BRITISH-MADE BY BRITISH LABOUR. 
Sold with a satisfaction • or - money - bach 
guarantee. 


Polisli 


THE CONTINENT, CHANNEL ISLANDS, etc. 

Excursions to the Channel Islands and the Continent, for details see 
other announcements. 


Prices from 1 / 3(4 oz.) to 12 / 6(1 gallon). 


Illustrated Guide, “ Hints for Holidays,” price 6d., at moit bookstalls, or post free, 9d., of 
Publicity Dept, Southern Railway, Waterloo, S.E.1. Particulars of train service and cheap 
facilities to all South of England Resorts, the Continent, etc., can be obtained from the 
Company's Stations and Agencies. H. A. WALKER, General Manager. 


The Chaknell Chemical Co., Ltd., Slouch, Bucks. 


Fine Diamonds. 

U« 0 • 


Fine Emerald and 
Diamonds. 

MO 0 0 


Fine Diamond. 

M7 10 0 


Fine Diamonds. 

MS 0 0 


Rne Blue Zlrrm 
an<l Diamonds. 

MS 0 0 


Fine Diamonds, with 
twrdiT of Sapphires 
or Rubies. 

M3 0 0 


Fine Sapphire and 
DiaihOnds. 

UO 0 0 


Emerald and 
Diamonds. 

MO 0 0 


Fine Bunnah Ruby 
and Diamonds. 


Diamonds. 


J^iforsforondori 


TU APPIN & WEBB extend a cordial 
invitation to inspect their stocks 
of Jewellery, Watches, Prince’s Plate, 
Silverware, Fitted Bags, etc,, etc. 

PRE-WAR VALUES 

No Importunity to Purchase 


BY APPOI 


9i/re f^inum Settings 

SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL- CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


.Z<)^<*/»:158-l62.0xford S?W.l 


2,QueeT\ Vietoria. St E.G.4. 

RIO DE JANEIRO. MONTREAL.. 
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THE QUEEN TAKES A TRIP ON THE SCENIC RAILWAY AT WEMBLEY : 

IN THEIR SEATS ON THE CAR. 


HER MAJESTY WITH PRINCE GEORGE 


The Queen paid another private visit to the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, 
accompanied by Prince George, on May 30. They went over the Pavilions of 
India and Burma, lunched at the Lucullus Restaurant, and then visited the 
Ceylon and South Africa Pavilions. After tea the royal party entered the 
Amusement Park, where her Majesty and Prince George took a trip on the Scenic 


Railway, to the great delight of the crowd. At the end of the ride the Queen 
spoke to the driver of the car, Alexander Martes, and told him that she had 
much enjoyed the trip. He replied that it was not the first time he had had 
the pleasure of driving the Queen, as he had done so some years ago on the 
Scenic Railway at the White City. 


Photograph by C.N. 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


T he translation of an article by Signor Mussolini 
appears in a magazine called English Life ; 
and in one sense the' life is sufficiently English for 
the Italian to need a goi. 1 deal of translation. His 
nation has a national proverb that a translator is a 
traitor. Even Mussolini would hardly extend a mission 
to shoot all traitors into one of shooting all translators. 
But in this case there is nothing the matter with the 
translation, beyond that eternal international misunder> 
standing that is but another name for nationality. 
Both the Italian statesman and the English magazine 
might be regarded generally as Tory or authoritarian. 
But a more complete and vivid difierence could not 
be conceived. TTie hard outline of the Latin mind 
stands out in startling contrast to the rich confusion 
of its English background. I always know what the 
Italian writer means, even when I disagree with him. 
I do not know what the English writers mean, even 
when I agree with them. But to the English Gan- 
servatives this reactionary must be as terrifying as 
any revolutionist. For instance, Mussolini boldly 
bases himself on Macchiavelli. He does so, not so 
much because he is cynical as simply because he is 
not afraid of words, and especially not afraid of a 
name. The conventional Conservative would be as 
much afraid of the name of Macchiavelli as of the name 
of Old Nick, which is said to be derived from the 
same gentleman. Again, it is highly characteristic 
of Mussolini that he throws a doubt on democracy 
because he cannot find the definition of it. It is 
highly characteristic of English Tories that they were 
told never to find a definition of anything—even of 
Toryism. We in this country were always advised 



A FAMOUS OLD ROWING '‘BLUE” AS CONSERVATIVE 
CANDIDATE FOR OXFORD: CAPTAIN R. C. BOURNE. 


not to be logical, which is satisfactory to those who 
prefer to be lazy. But Mussolini insists on logic 
because he dislik^ laziness. He is as theoretical as 
any Socialist, as abstract as any anarchist. I do 
not always agree with his theory, and in many cases 
should dispute his logic ; but I know it would be no 
use to dispute it without theory and without logic. 
I fancy that when he says it is difficult to define 
democracy, he really means rather that it is difficult 
to define the authentic organ of democracy. And 
this is true, since the Parliaments have largely betrayed 
the peoples by jobbery and secrecy, and the trades 
unions were of necessity narrowed to the trades. But 
I can never accept the mere case of the minority 
against the majority, because of the simple fact that 
at least there is only one majority, while there are 
any number of minorities. The Bolshevists appeal 
to a resolute minority as the Fascisti do ; and if it 
comes to a competition in resolution, it will end in 
the very anarchy the Fa.scisti profess to prevent. 
But my point at the moment is that this sort of 
abstract and theoretical argument for authority is 
probably rather puzzling to the supporters of authority 
in this country. But it is the sort of thing we must 
understand if we would understand the reaction in 
its favour in other countries, especially Latin countries. 


The first fact about the Fascisti is that they were 
the death-blow to the whole theory of Europe that was 
fashionable in England. It was the theory that the 
Mediterranean is now a sort of Dead Sea, where the 
cities of the peninsulas have rotted like the cities of 
the plain. It was, of course, like a great part of 
English education, simply a part of German propa¬ 
ganda. It got its first knock from the war urith 
Germany ; but it got its final knock, as we have 
said, from the revolt of Mussolini. It will be noticed 
that these nonsense theories, such as the Northern 
monopoly of manliness and energy and the Latin doom 
of decay, are dropped not only because honest people 
have found them to be false, but also because even 
dishonest people who adopted them as a convenience 
have now found them inconvenient. For a time it 
seemed useful to call the Latin a degenerate ; but the 
time came when it was still more useful to call the 
Kaiser a degenerate—and it was not altogether 
feasible to call the Kaiser a Latin. While the war 
against Prussia was the most just in human history, 
many called the Kaiser a degenerate out of mere 



AN OLD “SOCCER BLUE*’ AS LABOUR CANDIDATE 
FOR OXFORD: MR. KENNETH M. LINDSAY. 

The by-election at Oxford due to the uneeating of Mr. Frank 
Cray was notable for the fact that all three candidates were old 
“ Blues." Captain R. C. Bourne created a record by stroking 
the Oxford boat to victory four years running (1909-12), and has 

since been famoiu as a coach.-Mr. Kenneth M. Lindsay got 

his “ Blue" at Oxford for Association football and was President 
of the Union. Commander Fry was a triple “ Blue." In the 
same year (1893) he was captain of the Oxford ” Soccer " team. 
President of the Athletic Club, and captain of the cricket team. 

He formerly held the world's record for the long jump. 

Pkoioftmphs by HtiU and Smund*rs, Oxford. 

vulgar commercial panic. In the same wray, many 
call the Fascist a strong man and a saviour of society 
out of mere cowardly relief from mere commerci^ 
panic. These meaner motives do not alter the fact 
that the Allies saved Europe or that the Fascists 
saved Italy, but they do show that even mean 
people live to repent of their own mean ideas. 

It is in practice that prejudice breaks down. It 
can be justified in a thousand ways till it comes to 
that test; but we never know when or how that 
test may come. It comes in public life exactly as it 
would come in private life. Some stuffy and stupid 
pawnbroker or other may choose to say that the 
Italian organ-grinder must be a coward, because all 
Italians are cowards. He can say that organ-grinding 
is effeminate, and imply that pawnbroking is militant 
and virile. He can identify the organ-grinder with 
his monkey, and call it a scientific theory of races. 
He can say that the three golden balls are a symbol 
that all worlds, old and new, are given to commerce 
alone. But suppose one fine day there is a scare all 
down the street that the Russian anarchist who used 
to live in the attic has got into the cellar, and is going 
to blow up all the shops with a bomb. And suppose 
it is found that, as a fact, the Italian is the only man 
who will go dow’n into the cellar and take away the 
bomb. The pawnbroker is quite simply and suddenly 


forced to drop his prejudice, because he cares for his 
shop more than for his prejudice. He cannot refuse 
the services of the Italian, because he fears the Russian 
more than he hates the Italian. His prejudice could 
have been supported by any number of sophistries 
against any number of truths. But it has collided 
not merely with a truth, but with a fact. That fable 
exactly describes the fact about Capitalism and Bol¬ 
shevism and modem Italy. 

But for us the big lesson of Fascism has very little 
to do with Bolshevism. It has much more to do with 
Parliamentarism. Very few Englishmen are affected 
by the principle of Bolshevism, but all Englishmen 
were brought up on the principle of Parliament- [ 
arism: and it is the principle of Parliamentarism, 
long misused by unprincipled men, that ha,s at last 
been overthrown in Italy and is threatened through- 
out the world. I am English enough to have no 
natural desire for the overthrow of Parliament; I 
have always preferred and pleaded for the purge of 
Parliament. But the wholesome fact for the readers 
of English Life and such papers to remember is 
that a true Fascist w'ould be quite as ready 
to overthrow our Parliamentarism as any other 
Parliamentarism. He would not merely throw 
things at the Bolshevists with whom the newspapers 
wage a wordy war. He would throw much heavier 
things at the " distinguished public men ’* against 
whom the newspapers will not hear a word. Let us 
congratulate the English Conservative on being a 
pacifist; or let us admire the Latin reactionary for 
being a revolutionary; but do not let us fancy we 



A FAMOUS OLD TRIPLE "BLUE" AS LIBERAL CANDI¬ 
DATE FOR OXFORD: (X)MMANDER C. B. FRY. 


can hire him as an Italian bravo, to stab the rebel 
we wish to kill, but not the traitor we wish to spare. 

The Fascisti have triumphed, and all the snobs 
will join the triumph who would never have joined 
in the revolt. Because the Fascisti declared a demo¬ 
cratic discipline insisting on labour for all, every 
used-up, luxurious nobleman who never did a stroke 
of work in his life will say he is a Fascist. Because 
the Fascisti conducted a ruthless investigation Md 
expulsion in the matter of corrupt practices in politics, 
every corrupt politician who wants to chng to h« 
job and hide his jobbery will say he is a Fasci^ 
Because the Fascisti rose and rioted and fought in 
the street, every parasite and coward who dreads the ^ 
thought of the smallest social change will say he is 
a Fascist. Because the Fascisti have re-asserted the 
greatness of Rome and of the Latin influence in 
Europe, every barbarian baron and provincial Prussi^ 
squire will say he is a Fascist. Nonsense will be made 
of the name as it has been of the name of every 
political party in modem times; but, though * 
name will be kicked about in the gutter, the fact 
will remain in the forum and the tribune ; and ve 
must all learn its lesson. We must save dem^racy 
from Parliaments, or Parliaments from politiaans. 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 

Ou 'cettliy of aJoancing our EJUorlal arrangementx on account of IVhilxunliJe, we hace been unable to prepare any further Anaglyphs for immediate publlcatiui. J 

b "'ay expect to see further interesting Anaglyphs in an early issue. Readers who have not yet obtained one of the special masks for oiewing our Anaglyph* 

may do so by filling up the coupon on page I 100, and forwarding it with postage stamps value three-halfpence (Inland), or twopence-halfpenny (Foteignh 
addressed to "The Illustrated London News" (Anaglyph). 15. Essex Street. London, W.C.2. 
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THE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP: PERSONALITIES AND INCIDENTS. 


The First Photograph by Sport and General ; the Rest by Photo. Illustrations Co. 


ABIATEUR GOLF CHAMPION FOR THE SECOND TIME IN THREE YEARS 
MR. E. W. E. HOLDERNESS "CHAIRED’' ON RECEIVING THE CUP. 


A SURPRISE OF THE MEETING : MR. D. H. KYLE, WHO BEAT MR. C. J. H. TOLLEY 
IN THE FIFTH ROUND, APPROACHING THE FOURTEENTH HOLE. 


A RUSH TO TAKE UP POSITIONS FOR WATCHING AN APPROACH SHOT: THE GREAT CROWD 
AT ST. ANDREWS ATTRACTED BY THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 


DEFEATED BY THE CHAMPION IN THE SEMI - FINAL 
MR. W. A. MURRAY, WHO BEAT MR. KYLE, DRIVING. 


THE RUNNER-UP : MR. E. F. STOREY, 
OF CAMBRIDGE, RECEIVING HIS MEDAL 
FROM COLONEL SIR A. SPROT. 


THE EX-CHAMPION BEATEN IN THE 
SEMI-FINAL BY MR. E. F. STOREY. OF 
CAMBRIDGE : MR. ROGER WETHERED. 


The contest for the Amateur Golf 
Championship, at St. Andrews, ended 
on May 31 in the victory of Mr. E. W. 
F Holderness, of Walton Heath, who 
Mr. E. F. Storey, of Cambridge 



ContimuA.'] 

in the semi-final by two holes. The 
other semi-finalist was Mr. W. A. Murray, 
beaten by Mr. Holderness. A great 
surprise of the meeting was the defeat 
of Mr. Cyril Tolley, in the fifth round, 


•ersity, in the final by three and 
and thus became Amateur Champion 
the second time within three years. 

holder, Mr. Roger Wethered, of 
plesdon, was beaten by Mr. Storey 


THE RUNNER-UP THE CENTRE OF AN ADMIRING CIRCLE : A DISTANT VIEW 
OF MR. STOREY PUTTING, ON THE FOURTEENTH GREEN. 


by Mr. D. H. Kyle, of Roehampton, 
who had not previously come so far to 
the front in golf. Mr. Kyle was subse¬ 
quently beaten, in the sixth round, b' 
Mr. W. A. Murray. 


[ConivauA oppotitt. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE SEAL. 


By IV. 7*. *Pi/cr<tfl, F.Z.S., Abthor of * TAe Infancy of Animals,” ** VAe Courtship of Animals," eic., etc. 






A long the eastern seaboard of England few 
indeed are the spots where seals can be found. 
This is partly due to the lack of suitable harbourage, 
and j>artly to the relentless persecution of fishermen, 
to whom they are anathema on account of their 
alleged destructiveness to “ flat-fish.” 

In the Wash, at the present moment, 

I gather, one can be sure of seeing a 
small colony any day of the week. And 
the fishermen are heaping imprecations 
on their heads. They rage furiously, but, 
so far, happily in vain. Some time ago 
the Fisheries Committee, I am told, paid 
a reward of ten shillings per nose, in an 
endeavour to placate these unreasonaMe 
men. The Committee were, and rightly, 
surcharged on account of this ” bounty,” 
and since then the poor creatures have 
been left more or less in peace. But a 
new war of extermination is demanded. 

It was gravely suggested that the military 
should be asked to start a slaughter of 
the innocents by means of Lewis guns. 

But nothing came of this barbarous 
suggestion. A project for destroying 
them with shrapnel from gun-boats also 
came to naught. And now, I believe, 
the Minister of Fisheries is to be asked 
to receive a deputation to demand the 
extinction of the colony. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that nothing will come of it. 

As matters stand, these creatures are to be tried, 
condemned, and executed unheard. That is to say, 
the accusations of the suggested deputation are based 
not on proofs, but on suspicions. There are many 


men, quite politely, that they are mistaken, and that 
they must leave thi- seals alone. A certain number 
ot seals—say, two or three each week for a month— 
should be killed, humanely—not with Lewis guns fired 
into a basking herd—and their stomach-contents 


REALLY FEROCIOUS, AND THE TERROR OF PENGUINS: THE 
LEOPARD SEAL—A SKULL, SHOWING THE FORMIDABLE TEETH. 
Photograph try E. J. Manly. 


possible causes of the shortage of flat-fish in this area. 
To begin with, seals or no seals, it can never be a good 
fishing-ground for flat-fish. The scour of the tide in 
the area fished by these seals prevents the formation 
of a suitable nidus for the lower organisms on which 
flat-fishes feed. That the charge against the seals 
is not well founded is surely shown by the fact that 
the agitation against them has been 
going on for years, yet it has not been 
shown that the conditions are worse now 
than when it was first made. Nor has it 
been shown that, during the time that a 
bounty was paid for each seal killed, the 
fishing improved. But quite apart from 
this, the shortage of flat-fish has been a 
subject of concern not merely to the fisher¬ 
men, but to the Ministry of Fisheries— 
not merely in this haunt of seals, but in 
other areas where there are no seals. This 
matter, however, I propose to discuss on 
another occasion. 

From what has been set down up to 
this point, it may .seem that I do at least 
admit that seals — by which term I mean 
the common seal—do, as alleged, subsist 
mainly on flat-fish. But I make no such 
admission. This allegation, so far as I 
can make out, is based on no more solid 
foundation than a ” pious opinion ”— 
everybody says it docs. What more 
damning evidence can any reasonable man 
want ? 

Ask the fishermen of the Wa.sh their 
opinion on this matter, and of the atti¬ 
tude of the Ministry of Fisheries towards 
their requests to be rid of what they 
firmly believe to be the ruin of their 
industry; and they will reply as only 
men impotent with rage will reply. It 
is not enough, in short, to tell these 


UNJUSTLY ACCUSED BY FISHERMEN OF DESTROYING "FLAT-FISH": THE 
GREAT GREY SEAL, THE LARGEST AND ONE OF THE ONLY TWO RESIDENT 
BRITISH SPECIES. 

The photog^eph shows the short fore and hind limbs, and the normal earless condition, 
unlike the Common Seal, which is attracted by music. 

Photograph by C. J. King, Scilly Isles. 

examined on the spot. There is our only source of 
evidence. But this mode of inquiry can only be 
trusted to the accredited naturalists of the staff of 
the Ministry of Fisheries ; and it is to be hoped that 
it will be undertaken. 

Flat-fish, as everybody know's, on account of their 
coloration, present an extraordinarily 
close resemblance to the ground on 
which they rest. But, more than this, 
they have a habit of covering them¬ 
selves wi^h sand till no more than 
their eyes project—and these, being 
small, are inconspicuous. Now it 
is the habit of ” protectively coloured 
animals "to ” lie low ” when in 
fear of their enemies. It could, 
then, be only by the merest chance 
that discovery would be made. They 
occasionally swim, of course, and at 
such times would be an easy mark, 
quickly overtaken, for they have no 
turn of speed such as would out 
distance a hungry seal. But these 
excursions above ground are appar¬ 
ently only very occasional. The seal. 


particular colony since it is the only colony on the 
eastern coast of England ; and everywhere—even in 
its Scottish fastnesses—it has become greatly reduced 
■n numbers on account of its supposed destructiveness 
t the fishing grounds of its neighbourhood. 

Of the five species of seals recorded as 
British, two only are resident—the common 
and the grey seal, the remaining three (the 
harp, hooded, and ringed seals) being no 
more than exceedingly rare visitants. The 
grey seal is the largest of them all, the old 
male measuring as much as nine feet in 
length. Unlike the common seal, it does 
not live in herds, though occasionally, 
it would seem, small parties are to be 
found together. But, while the common 
seal has a wide geographical range, the 
grey seal is restricted to the shores of 
the North Atlantic Ocean. Its stronghold, 
however—and this is now in a precarious 
condition — is on the European side, for 
its chief haunts appear to be in certain 
favoured areas on the Scandinavian and 
British coasts. Those who would see this 
fine animal in its native wilds must seek 
it in the north and west of Scotland, the 
south and west of Ireland, or the SciJly 
Islands. 

Though credited with a relatively 
larger brain than the common seal, in disposition it 
differs markedly from its smaller relative. The Latter, 
for example, is strangely attracted by music. The 
sound of a flute will bring them up to within a few 
yards of the player, and they will stay, with their 
heads above water, as long as the music lasts. 


SHOWING THE TEETH CURIOUSLY MODIFIED TO ACT 
STRAINERS: THE SKULL OF A CRAB-EATING SEAL. 
Photograph by E. J. Manly. 


then, probably finds his staple diet from other sources. 
On the other hand, investigation may show that this 
by no means unintelligent hunter may have discovered 
that, by gentle scraping on the sea-floor, in some 
mysterious way flounders may be produced as easily 
as a conjurer produces rabbits from a hat. 

One is the more anxious for the safety of thw 


AN INTERMEDIATE STAGE BETWEEN SEALS AND THEIR OTTER-LIKE 
ANCESTORS: THE SEA-LION, WITH DEGENERATE EARS AND RELATIVELY 
LARGE FORE AND HIND LIMBS. 

In the Seal the hand is short and armed with claws; in the Sea-Lion it is long, and has 
only vestiges of claws. The hind-limbs can be turned forwards, whereas in the true Seals 
they cannot. {Photograph by J. C. Hond.\ 


apparently with keen enjoyment. Search as he will, 
the anatomist will never discover the source of this 
sesthetic sense. Nor does it seem much more likely 
that we shall discover why it is that in this species, 
alone among the true seals, a vestige of the external 
ear will occasionally present itself. It is but the merest 
vestige, smaller even than in the fur seals. This fact 
was first brought to the notice of the scien- 
jdfic world at the last meeting of the Zoo¬ 
logical Society ; but notes on the subject 
had been made, I find, by the well-known 
naturalist - photographer of the Scilly 
Islands, Mr.-A. King, a year or two ago. 

In the matter of its teeth the grey differs 
from the common seal, since in the latter 
they are armed with accessory cusps. 
But these cusps are much more de¬ 
veloped in the Antarctic crab-eating seal. 
They are so arranged that the teeth of the 
upper and lower jaws, whfrn the mouth is 
closed, form a sort of grille, or strainer. 
And this because the creature, unlike all 
other seals, feeds not upon fish, but small 
euphausiae—that is to say, small crustacen—- 
not more than half an inch long, which swim 
in vast shoals, so that the hunter has but 
to charge into a swarm and open his mouth, 
when it is promptly filled. This very singu¬ 
lar mode of feeding obtains in no other 
tooth-bearing animal, but is the common 
method of feeding among whalebone whales. 

The sea-lions and walrus afford us an 
intermediate stage between the ottcr-like 
ancestors of the seal-tribe and the true 
seals, wherein the fore-limbs are greatly 
reduced and the liind-limbs are incapable 
of being turned forwards, as they can be in 
the sea-lions. But the full story of this 
strange transformation must be told on 
another occasion. 
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FRoM cocoon to “MATERIAL”: CHINESE SILK-WEAVING AT WEMBLEY. 

DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. W. R. S. STOTT. 


WITH HER CHOPSTICKS AND TREADLE : A CHINESE WEAVER UNWINDING SILK FROM COCOONS AND ATTACHING 
IT TO DRUMS—PART OF A FASCINATING EXHIBIT IN THE HONG-KONG PAVILION. 


The silk exhibit in the Honf-Kong Pavilion teils the. whole story of silk-making. 
“ The illustration,” writes our artist, “ shows the process of unwinding the silk 
from the cocoon of the silk-worm. The cocoons are put in a pan of boiling 
water, which is kept at an even temperature, and has the effect of killing the 
cocoon and loosening the silk covering. When a few loose ends of silk have 
been secured, they are twisted together and passed through a series of eyelet- 
holes, two in front.a few inches above the pan, and two in the frame in front 


of the worker, from whence they are led to three hooks which feed the silk on 
to the same number of drums on the frame behind. The worker turns these 
drums by the simple treadle arrangement shown, while searching, by means of 
the chopsticks in her right hand, for fresh ends of silk in the cocoons remaining 
in the pan. The winding process is repeated till the drums are full, when the 
silk is re-wound on larger drums seen in the background behind the centre figure’s 
head .”—[Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada, —C.R.] 
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-TTbe Morlb of tbe 

ffl* /. T. CREIN. 


THE OTHER PRODUCER. — ERNEST MILTON’S 



Xlbeatre. 


"CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE.' 


*' T T AS it ever occurred to you that the so-called 
ii. ‘ front of the house ‘ is as much in need of 
a ' producer' as the stage itself ? Look at the 
several short runs during last winter’s season. Many 
of them could have been prolonged if the front had 
not been left to a haphazard policy of laissez-aller — 
had been organised as carefully and practically as 
the work on the stage, where every detail comes 
under the eagle eye of the man upon whom, more 
even than on the actors, success 
depends." 

It was Mr. Ernest Collins, for 
many years the valued manager 
of Messrs. Grossmith and Lauril- 
lard—now Grossmith and Malone, 
who spoke. 

None has greater experience ; 
none knows better what can be 
done to " lever ” a success. When 
the time comes for him to write 
his memoirs, he will be able to 
tell rare tales of how plays that 
began in a " wobble ” were, by 
subtle devices of management 
and riclame, steadied into a long 
and remunerative career. He 
quoted names of plays that came, 
had a good first-night reception, 
hngered and vanished. 1 asked 
him whether he could assign a 
direct reason for the failure to 
attract. " I can give you one 
straight off,” he said: " the 

sharing-system, and its generally 
accompanying conditions of man¬ 
agement. Nowadays a manage¬ 
ment ‘ renting or sharing' a 
theatre is in many instances 
compelled to take dVer and pay 
the resident acting manager. Now 
this gentleman, however capable 
and well acquainted wi^i ‘ front- 
of-the-house ’ methods in force 
at that particular theatre, re¬ 
mains the servant of the pro¬ 
prietor, with whom, naturally, his 
interests are bound up. It is 
immaterial to him whether the 
play is a failure or success ; he 
remains in office and draws his 
salary in any event. He has 
not the affairs of his temporary 
employer at heart, or the en¬ 
thusiasm required to take the 
conduct of the business end out 
of his ordinary routine." 

(On that point there can be no 
difference of opinion. The stability 
of many management known to 
fame for years rested to a great 
extent on the astuteness and 
devotion of those second in com¬ 
mand. Irving’s henchman, Bram 
Stoker; Tree’s Henry Dana; 

Alexander’s (now Arthur Bour- 
chier's) Captain Helmsley; at 
Wyndham’s Mr, T. B. Vaughan ; 
at the Haymarket, Mr. Horace 
Watson ; at Grossmith and 
Malone's, Mr. Ernest Collins him¬ 
self—all these right hands of their 
chiefs were, or are, closely iden¬ 
tified with the longevity of the 
regime.) 

" But," I said, " given the 
right man, what is the next 
point you wish to drive home— 
where do the details of policy 
come in ? ’’ 

Mr. Collins paused for a 
moment, then he went on ; "It 
is extremely difficult for me to 
explain my ideas fully. I am 
convinced that the exploitation 
of a play in its earliest and 
therefore critical stage requires an 
expert to handle it from the 
business end in order to give it 
that send-off which may make all the difference 
as between success or partial success. Assuming 
that all is well at the stage end to the satisfaction 
of the producer, and this notwithstanding that 
after the opening performance the verdict of the 
dramatic critics is only partially favourable, then 
again I think the co-operation of a man e.x- 
perieuced in all the peculiarities and pitfalLs of the 


business side of theatrical ventures would be of 
material assistance to the management in their en¬ 
deavours to convert a partial failure into a box- 
office success.” 

" I see what you mean. What is needed is a 
man who knows how to feel the pulse of the public 
and to guide it. He must be on terms of amity with 
the Press, so that he can be sure of finding ‘ open 
sesame ’ for his ‘ puffs ’ and ‘ pars ’ ; can, if needed. 


work up a correspondence around the pivot of a 
play: can get the play written about in all the many 
ways of ‘ boosting,’ as the Americans have it. He 
must be an adept in the gentle and least costly yet 
most effective art of advertising. He must know 
when to ' paper ’ the house and how to select the 
right kind of deadheads, who, by recommending the 
play to their friends, attract .support to the box- 


office. He must sense the spirit and taste of the 
public—he should be frequently in the house during 
the performances, discover weaknesses that could 
be remedied, in some cases actors that should be 
replaced because they are not liked in their important 
parts. He must have the ear of the producer, and 
co-operate with him in every direction that wFould 
tend to prolong the life of the play. He must there¬ 
fore be a long-headed man, a man of tact, a man 
who has ‘ business' at his fin¬ 
gers' ends ; a man of education, 
of experience of the World of the 
Theatre, of literary and artistic 
tastes. In fine — a personality, 
in a sense a leader, and one 
who. with all deference to his 
Chief, has the courage of his 
opinions, the backbone to carry 
them into reality. . and the 
acumen to differentiate between 
what the public wants and what 
it does not want." 

Yes; Mr. Ernest Collins is 
quite right when he speaks of 
the " producer in front ” 1 He 
is as important a factor ais his 
colleague on the stage. 

Mr. Walter de la Mare, in 
his preface to Ernest Milton's 
play, " Christopher Mariowe," 
rightly praises him for his cour¬ 
age. It is a great subject, a 
bold attempt—yet it is more 
than an attempt. It is an 
achievement. As I read this 
play; as I saw before me a 
complete reconstruction of a 
period in the Mermaid Tavern, 
with its lordlings, poets, roy- 
sterers; as L became engrossed 
in the love story, the plotting 
to free one of Queen Elizabeth's 
victims ; as I beheld the Court, 
and the tragic-poetic figure of the 
hero, now in his cups, now lyrical 
in his passion, now ready for 
sacrifice for the sake of love—I 
felt centuries away from mod¬ 
ernity. Had they told me that 
this play was found in the British 
Museum, the discovery of a 
hitherto unknown Elizabethan, 
I should have believed it. -\s 
a rule, I am no friend of what 
I would call period-plays by 
modern pens. All too re^ly I 
find the fly in the ointment—- 
the effort to attune the mind 
and the word to times but known 
by hearsay and imagination. To 
me, most of these plays are 
masquerades — plausible perhaps, 
but rarely real. Not so in 
Milton’s work. It has sprung 
from an inspiration imbued with 
knowledge, with passion, with 
sincerity. When he wrote it he 
would seem to have been de¬ 
tached from our days — living, 
revelling, thinking, speaking in 
bygone romance. 

As it stands, the play is too 
elaborate: one feels that the 
author would have it printed as 
it burst forth from his imagin¬ 
ation. But that, in this case, 
is a defect of a quality, an 
embarras de riclusse, of which wre 
would not spare a line in perusal ; 
and on the stage the gentle art of 
excision can be practised with¬ 
out havoc. For this is essentially 
a play to be acted. It acts as 
one reads it. How much greater 
will be the effect when, in em¬ 
bodiment, all these figures come 
to life, with Christopher Marlowe 
as the centre of the tragedy—the poet doomed by 
fate never to rise to the fulness of his ideals I 

So much for the present. There is much 
more to be said for this momentous work, but let 
it be reserved for the day when it rises from the 
book (so sumptuously issued by the house of 
Constable) to the stage with Ernest Milton as the 
creator of his own creation. 



“WHITE CARGO," AT THE PLAYHOUSE—A STUDY OF DEMORALISATION IN WEST AFRICA; 
THE DOCTOR (MR. HORACE HODGES) EXAMINES ASHLEY (MR. TEMPLER POWELL). RETURNING 
TO ENGLAND ON THE ARRIVAL OF LANGFORD (MR. BRIAN AHERNE), WHO LOOKS SPOTLESSLY 
CLEAN IN CONTRAST TO THE OLD STAGERS. 

Mr. Leon Gordon’s play, “White C^argo," represents life in West Africa as highly demoralising. Newcomers with 
ideals, it appears, gradually degenerate, become dirty and slovenly, and take to drink or native women. Above 
(left to right) are the Engineer (Mr. George D. Ayre), the Skipper (Mr. William Matthews), Langford, a new arrival 
(Mr. Brian Aheme), the Doctor (Mr. Horace Hodges), Ashley, the man who goes home (Mr. Tempter Powell), the 
Missionary (Mr. Frank Lacy), Weston, the man who stays (Mr. Franklin Dyall), and (at back) Jim Fish (Chief 
Luale). The scene is in Act I, just after the arrival of a steamer.—IP*o<ogfa/>* by Stage Photo. Co.\ 



“NOW GET BACK TO THE BUSH I "—WESTON (MR. FRANKLIN DYALL) PUNISHES THE HALF-BREED 
WOMAN POISONER. TONDELEYO (MISS MARY CLARE), IN "WHITE CARGO,” AT THE PLAYHOUSE. 
Weston catches Tondeleyo in the act of poisoning her English husband, Langford, and makes her drink her own 
dose. In the photograph Weston has the phial in his right hand .—[Photograph by Stage Photo Co.] 
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THE ‘‘TRUE PORTRAIT” OF CHRIST: THE ANTIOCH CHAUCE. 


By ARTHUR BERNARD COOK, M.A.. 

Reader In Classical Archeology to the Unloersity of Cambridge. 


'The following article is abridged from one by Mr. A. 
B. Cook in the “ Cambridge Review." It will 
be noted that he assigns the Chalice to a slightly 
later period [the Flavian) in the first century than 
Dr. Eisen, and in a letter to us he wriUs : " The 
two figures of Christ are not, to my thinking, 
strictly portraits, but rather idealising present¬ 
ments. . . . Dr. Eisen s attempts to identify [the 
figures) all strike me as highly ingenious, and in 
no case absolutely impossible.”'\ 


of more than five loaves. And round him are ranged 
five of his followers, who turn towards him raising 
the right arm with a gesture of salutation. On the 
reverse side Christ is represented as a boy of twelve 
or so, sitting on a similar throne and holding in his 
left hand the roll of the law. He is again surrounded 
by five of his followers, who raise their arms as 
before. The disciples have undeniably portrait- 
heads deserving of close individual study. . . . 
Finally, the upper part of the shell is encircled by a 
narrow strip of thin silver, to which are attached fifty- 


gildings, upon many, if not all, of the chairs were 
added poorly scratched graffiti representing a variety 
of emblems, which—if they can be deciphered—may 
aid in the difficult task of identifying the persons 
portrayed. . . . 

“ Satisfied that the two central figures i and 8 
are indeed Christ as a man and Christ as a youth, 
Dr. Eisen next observed that 2 closely resembles 
St. Peter as portrayed in the Catacombs (Wilpert 
pi. 94) and in the Viale Manzoni Hypogeum at Rome 
[Not. Scav. 1920 p. 123 ff.)—an identification seem¬ 
ingly confirmed by the discovery on seat 2 of a 
graffito representing two crossed bars or keys. The 
identity of the other figures remained doubtful till 
it was remarked that number 6, unlike the rest, 
^ . has a band round his head but no side-lock 
of hair. This suggested a Greek as dis- 
tinct from a Jew, and in that case 
x he must necessarily be St. Luke. 
Ov \ But, if so, the figures are not all 
C Apostles. Those grouped 

with St. Luke may then 
^ (9), St. 

Mark (7), and St. John 
At this point again 
were helpful. Tradi- 
tion said that St. Mark had 
spent his youth as a water- 
carrier; and on his chair is 
scratched a water-jar. St. Matthew 
sat at the receipt of custom ; his graffito 
^ is an archway with a circle above it, 

presumably the city-gate with a coin in 
evidence. St. Luke, as a physician, has for 
his emblem an obvious amulet. ^Again, if 10 is St. John, 
the other beardless figure (ii) must be his brother, St. 
James the son of Zebedee. Moreover, St. Peter (2) 
would naturally be balanced by St. Paul (3), and the 
resemblance of the older man 5 to figure 2 suggested 
St. Peter's brother, St. Andrew. Lastly, it was sur¬ 
mised that figures 12 and 4, seated respectively 
on the right and left hand of Christ, are St. James, 
the Lord's brother, and St. Jude, his nearest 
relatives on earth. It is claimed that figure 12 
alone is clad in linen, which would suit the tradition 
that James despised woollen clothes even in winter 
and habitually wore thin linen gar¬ 
ments. . . . 

" No vessel of exactly the same shape 
and proportions as the Antiochene Chalice 
is known of a date later than the first 
century a.d. Such cups proved to be top- 
heavy and were abandoned for others of a 
more stable sort. 

" Again, many points of the Chalice 
design find their best parallels in the silver 
work of the first century. A cup in the 
Boscoreale “treasure represents Augustus 
twice over, enthroned on the obverse face 
! as master of the world, and seated on 

the reverse to' receive the submission of 
the Germans : the pose of the former figure 
is almost exactly that of Christ on the 
Chalice (Reinach, Ripertoire de Reliefs i. 
92 ff.). Eminently characteristic of first- 
centurj' relief is the natural rendering of 
plants and animals. . . . Whether the same 
can be said of the portrait-figures is more 
problematic. . . . On the whole it may be 
conceded that the style of the seated 


E .ARLY in the year 1910 certain Ar 
were digging a cellar or a well at 
on the Orontes, lit upon underground 
partially choked with debris. In the d6bri 
embedded various objects of value. In addi 
to the chalice of carved silver that forms the 
theme of this article, there was a second 
vith inscrip- 
seventh 
Since the 


chalice of plain silver 
tions of t^ sixth 01 
century a.d. ^ 

spot where these objects ^ C 

were discovered was, ac- 

cording to local tradition, / ' < 

the site of an ancient ' 

Cathedral, it is clear that -^ 

we have to do with a church 

treasure buried either accident- ' 

ally by earthquake or intentionally 

to escape some threatened danger. 

The treasure trove, at first divided 
among the finders and widely dispersed 
(two pieces were carried off to Mesopotamia), ^ 

was recovered piecemeal by Messrs. S. and C. 
Kouchakji and forwarded, shortly before the outbreak 
of the War, to .Mr. G. K#uchakji in Paris. Here the 
principal chalice, coated with oxide to a thickness 
of several millimetres, was skilfully deoxidised by 


such minute care, described with such 
enthusiastic devotion, or published on so 
sumptuous a scale. 

'• The Chalice stands 0.19 m. in height 
and measured originally about 0.15 m. in 
diameter. It consists of three parts—an 
inner bowl rudely hammered out of a thick 
sheet of silver, the rim of which has been 
bent outwards over itself and left with 
uneven edge ; an outer shell or container 
of carved open-work, for which the inner 
bowl serves as a background ; and a sup¬ 
port. comprising ball and foot, turned on 
the lathe out of a solid block of silver. The 
inner bowl is wholly unadorned and was, 
when found, quite distinct and separable 
from the outer shell; the two have since 
been cemented together for fear of break¬ 
age. . . . Twelve spaces are reserved in the 
foliage for as many seated persons, arranged 
in two horizontal alternating rows. These 
twelve persons fall into tw'o distinct groups, 
of which one occupies the front, the other 
the back of the Chalice. On the obverse 
side Christ appears as a beardless man. 
enthroned, with a lamb standing at his 
right hand. Above his head descends the 
Spirit in the form of a dove. His arms 
are spread cr^isswise ; and his right hand 
is extended towards a plate containing 
two fish, seven loaves, a head of wheat (?), and 
sundry leaflets of palm (?). Beneath his foot-stool 
an eagle with spread wings rests upon a basket 


AS IT WAS BEFORE THE REMOVAL OF THE OXIDATION: THE CHALICE 
OF ANTIOCH IN THE CONDITION IN WHICH IT WAS FOUND—SHOWING (IN 
CENTRE) THE APOSTLE ST. JAMES THE LESSER. 

Reproduced from " The Great Chalice of Antioch," by Gustavus A. Eisen. InterruUional Copyright 
by the Publishers, Kouchakji Frires, Neu. York. 


after it was made, came to be gilded, and that at 
two different dates. . . . There are no inscriptions 
on the Chalice. But, between the first and the second 
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A BEARDLESS CHRIST; THE ANTIOCH CHALICE "PORTRAIT.” 

RxraoDucso PBOH ** Turn Guat Ciaucb or Aimocu/* by Gustavos A. Eiskh. Imtermatiomal CorvucaT by the Pubushbks, Kouchakji FbAbbs, New Yobk. 



OF UNPARALLELED INTEREST IF WROUGHT BY A CONTEMPORARY ARTIST : THE FIGURE OF CHRIST THE 
SAVIOUR (CENTRE), WITH THOSE OF ST. PETER (LEFT) AND ST. PAUL (RIGHT) BELOW, ON THE ANTIOCH 
CHAUCE (ACTUAL SIZE), ASCRIBED BY DR. EISEN TO THE TIME OF AUGUSTUS OR TIBERIUS. 


The Antioch Chalice (described in the article opposite) is of extra* 
ordinary interest, since it is believed to contain authentic portraits 
of Christ and several of the Apostles by a contemporary artist who 
might have seen and known the originals. In his book, “ The 

Great Chalice of Antioch,” Dr. Eisen writes: “Figure I, Christ the 

Saviour, is represented full face, dressed in a toga with the same 
identical folds as that of Augustus on the Augustus cup of the 

Boscoreale treasure. His beautiful and delicate features, together 
with the Star, the Dove, the Holy Ghost, the Plate, the Lamb, 
sustain the identification. His face is not distinctly Jewish. It 

is smooth and His hair is short, without locks. Figure 2, St. Peter, 
resembles his representation in the catacombs of Rome . . . according 
to his portrait in Viale Manzoni, in Rome, discovered a couple of 


years ago. Figure 3, St. Paul, occupies the next most important 
seat in relation to Christ; he possesses a refined and educated face, 
a Judicial pose and dignity, and resembles strikingly the portrait 
identified as his in the Viale . Manzoni. . . . The representations 
must be considered as authentic and actual portraits for several 
reasons. They were made at a time when most of the personages 
represented were yet alive. . . . The art of the Chalice is mainly 
Creek and Hellenistic, and connects directly with this art as 
practised by the best workers and designers of the Augustan 
era. . . . The Chalice date is determined by its form and pro¬ 
portions, which can alone belong to the time of Augustus, Tiberius, 
and Pompeii.” Augustus died in A.D. 14; Tiberius reigned from 
14 to 37 AD.; Pompeii was destroyed in AD. 79. 
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CONTAINING “THE ACTUAL CUP OF THE LAST SUPPER”! 

Photographs Reproduced from " The Great Chalice of Antioch,” by Gustavus A. Else 



“HIS FACE ... IS that OF A MAN OF BUSINESS ... HIS MANTLE 
ARRANGED WITH REGULARITY " : ST. MATTHEW (CENTRE) AND (ABOVE, 
L. TO R.) CHRIST AS A YOUTH AND ST. JOHN. 


“ HIS RUSTIC FACE “ AND MASSIVE FIGURE INDICATING THE WATER. 
CARRIER : ST. MARK (CENTRE), AND (ABOVE, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) 
ST. LUKE AND CHRIST AS A YOUTH. 


“ BOTH YOUTHFUL, 

WITH 

SMOOTH FACES" ; ST. JOHN (CENTRE) AND j 

1 WITH TYPICAL 

GREEK HEAD.BAND AND LACK OF HAIR-LOCK: ST. LUKE 

HIS BROTHER ST. 

lAMES 

THE GREATER (RIGHT BELOW), SONS OF 

■■■ (CENTRE) AND 

(BELOW, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) ST. ANDREW AND 

ZEBEDEE, 

WITH ST. MATTHEW (LEFT). | 

\ 

ST. MARK. 


If, as has been suggested, the inner cup of the Antioch Cl^alice was the actual one used at the Last Supper, and the portrait-figures of Christ, with 

Apostles and Evangelists, on the outer carving were made, as seems probable, during the lifetime of some of the originals, in the early part of the first 
century, this Chalice is indeed a relic of unique sanctity and incomparable interest. In his monumental book, ” Tlie Great Chalice of Antioch" (the 
subject of the article on page 1058 of this number). Dr. Eisen describes it as ” the earliest artistic Christian object known,” and says that the figures 

on it ” must be considered as authentic and actual portraits . . . made at a time when most of the personages represented were yet alive.” Details 

of the figure of Christ the Saviour, illustrated on page 1059, are quoted there, along with those of St. Peter and St. Paul. “ It was easy,” writes 

Dr. Eisen, “ to recognise Christ in Figure 1 (the reference numbers accord with the diagram on page 1058), St. Peter in Figure 2, and the youthful Christ 
in Figure 8, but the identity of the others remained doubtful until it was discovered that Figure 6 possessed a band round his head, but no hair-locit 
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THE AliTlOCH CHALICE, WITH “AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS.” 

NTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT RY THE PUBLISHERS, KoUCHAKJI FrERES, NeW YORK. 



SHOWING THE NEW LAW (AN OPEN SCROLL IN HIS LEFT HAND) 
TO THE EVANGELISTS: CHRIST AS A YOUTH, AND (BELOW, L. TO R.) 
ST. MARK AND ST. MATTHEW. 


•THE FIRST CALLED BY CHRIST TO APOSTLESHIP" : ST. ANDREW (CENTRE), 
BROTHER OF ST. PETER, AND (ABOVE, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) ST. JUDE 
AMD ST. LUKE. 


WITH KEYS (A GRAFFITO OF LATER DATE) SCRATCHED M THE SIDE 
W HIS CHAIR: ST. PETER (CENTRE) AND (ABOVE, L. TO R.) ST. JAMES 
THE LESS AMD CHRIST THE SAVIOUR. 


at the side of the neck like nine of the others. This indicated that Figure 6 was a Greek and the nine others were Jewish. The only Greek possible 

was St. Luke, which proved that we had before us not a group of Apostles, none of whom was a Greek, but probably the four Evangelists. This led 

at once to the identification of Mark, Matthew, and John, the three other Evangelists, and also indicated that St. Paul was represented by Figure 3, 

and that Figures 12 and 4 were St. James the Lesser and St. Jude, the two nearest relatives of Christ on earth. The position of Figures 5 and 11 
indicated that they were important personages in the early Church, and most likely St. Andrew and St. James the Greater, respectively brothers of Peter 
and John. ... St. James the Lesser is identified by his dress, which, according to Eusebius, was always of linen, never of wool. ... St. Andrew, the 
first called by Christ to Apostleship, is the oldest on the Chalice. ... St. Mark’s rustic face and mouth, and his enormously developed shoulders, hips, 
legs, and feet, support the statement, in the History of the Patriarchs of the Alexandrian Church, that he was a water-carrier in his youth.” 
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ROYALTY AT THE FLOWER SHOW: ROCK GARDENS AND FORMAL GARDENS. 


J WITH PICTURESQUE STONEWORK AMD STATUARY ; 
A FORMAL GARDEN BY ITAUA HOUSE, WIGMORE ST. 


J WITH ROCK-WORK OF DERBYSHIRE MILLSTONE GRIT : 
A ROCK GARDEN BY MESSRS. HODSON.OF NOTTINGHAM. 


NG AND QUEEN AT THE CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW : THEIR MAJESTIES 
HE PRIZE-WINNING FORMAL CARDEN OF MESSRS. R. NEAL AND SONS. 


Th« King and Queen visited the great Spring Rower Show of the Royal Horti- Beatrice of Spain. Among the formal gardens, the highest awards were given _ 

cultural Society at Chelsea on the opening day. May 26. Their Majesties were to those of Messrs. W. H. Gaze and Sons, of Kingston-on-Thames, Messrs. J. 

much interested in all they saw. and on leaving expressed theif delight in the Cheal and Sons, of Crawley, Sussex, and Messrs. R. Neal and Sons, of Trinity 

wonderful exhibits. Other royal visitors present on the same day were Prince Road, London, S.W. The first award for rock-gardens, with the Society’s gold 

Henry, the Duke of Connauj^t, Queen Marie of Roumania, and the Infanta medal, went to Messrs. T. R. Hayes and Sons, of Keswick. 
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1 


THE ART OF 


SIME: A FANTASY OF SEA AND STORM. 

FROM THE DRAWING BY S. H. SIME. (COPYRIGHT.) 



THE SHIP COMES HOME: BY S. H. SIME—A CriARACTERISTIC VISION OF THAT GREAT IMAGINATIVE ARTIST, 
WHOSE FIRST PUBUC EXHIBITION' WAS RECENTLY OPENED IN LONDON. 


Mr. Sidney H. Sime, whose wonderful imafinative fantasies have often figured in 
our pages, is an artist with a great reputation among a devoted following, but 
one who has not hitherto sought publicity or courted academic honours. It was 
all the more interesting therefore to learn that his first public exhibition was to 
open at the St. George’s Gallery, in George Street, Hanover Square, on June 5. 


Writing of him in our issue of November 25, 1922, Major Haldane Macfall not 
only claimed him as " amongst the outstanding genius of our age '* in art, but 
declared further that “ Sime is one of the most exquisite, as he is one of the 
most original, poets of our time. 1 know no man's letters written with such 
uncakulated mastery over literary expression. Sime creates literature as a bird 
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the art of SIME: A FANTASY OF THE CHASE IN ELFLAND. 

From the Drawing by S. H. Sime in “ The King of Elflamd’s Daughter,” by Loro Dunsany. By Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 





“ HUNTING THE UNICORN ” ; MR. S. H. SIME’S WONDERFUL FRONTISPIECE TO LORD DUNSANY’S NEW FANTASTIC STORY, 

“THE KING OF ELFLAND’S DAUGHTER.” 

sings—I sometimes wonder whether he ever knows that he is creating it—he I which was delightfully displayed by his collaboration with Mr. Josef Holbrooke 


flings you off a prose poem in a letter ,for the burning.” Thus, he describes his 
drawing above (on the left-hand page) entitled “ The Ship Comes Home,” in the 
following characteristic fragment: “ With stored memories of the many - voicdd 
sea: tumult, shock and moaning—carol and lullaby with rage thrashing, heaving, 
tossing, roiling; and soft syren (lutings murmuring in the green caverns of ocean. 
Kissing and smiting the frowning rocks, in utter abandon howijng with desoiation ; 
chanting deep bass to the dome of heaven and the divining stars—and soft 
Melodies to the moon. Sing no song of the sea. for the sounding sea shall sing 
forever its own song. With many memories the ship comes home at long last 
to its long home.” Both as poet and artist, Mr. Sime has a humorous vein 


in a book of nonsense verse and music for children called ” Bogey Beasts ” 
(noticed in our issue of February 23). With Lord Dunsany, of course, he has 
long collaborated as illustrator of the latter’s fantastic fairy tales, which afford 
the happiest inspiration for the artist's penciL An early series of these tales, 
with the inimitable Sime drawings, appeared some years ago in the pages of our 
house-mate, the “ Sketch.” The latest example of this happy partnership is 
Lord Dunsany’s new book. “ The King of Elfiand's Daughter,” a story of a 
famous hunter, who has many strange adventures in the magic forest. We 
reproduce above Mr. Sime’s exquisite frontispiece, ” Hunting the Unicorn.” which 
indicates the character of the tale. 
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TWELVE YEARS AT THE MPERtAL GERMAN COURTS By COUNT ROBERT ZEDLITZ-TRCtTZSCHLER* 


OO Brummellised of body was Prince Frederick 
O Leopold of Prussia that a fainting attack on 
parade merely confirmed suspicion when it was 
found that " nothing could be und<me, since he was 
sewn in from head to foot.** Remembering. History 
may mitigate the vagaries of the All Highest 
William II.. German Emperor and King of Prussia, 
an apostle of absolutism swathed in egotism: " he 
was sewn in from head to foot" by sycophants who 
had forgotten how to walk any way but backwards 
and won tolerance or favour by holding office without 
opinion and parroting " At your service ” and " As 
your Majesty commands." 

His faults were not altogether of his own making, 
although, obviously, he had a natural aptitude for 
imperiousness. Count Robert Zedlitz - Tr&tzschler 
echoed sane summings-up when he wrote: " Unfor- 
timately it is an inevitaUe consequence 
of the life of a man in a position so ex¬ 
alted as ^\^am the Second's, that every 
path is more or less made smooth for 
him, and that he must, to the end of his 
days, remain ignorant of much that 
or^ary mortals learn only through 
the constant struggle to cope with the 
difficulties of life. There can be no 
other explanation of the Emperor’s 
profound ignorance of the world, of his 
utter inability to judge men aright, his 
arrogance, his obstinacy, his overweening 
vanity, his readiness to lend an ear 
to adroit flattery. These are the reasons 
why in many respects he has never 
grown up. 

With equal truth, he added : 

" How different was the development 
of the Eniperor’s near relative. King 
Edward VII., whose natural gifts were 
so similar. At a very early age he shook 
off the cramping shackles of court con¬ 
straint. ... In intercourse on equal 
terms with friends of his own age he had 
to swallow many a blunt word, and, in 
association with other young men at play 
and in their common enjoyments, he won 
through to knowledge of mankind and 
experience of life. ... In such differ¬ 
ences of education and manners of life 
lay the deep roots of those misunder¬ 
standings between the* two rulers, which 
were destined to be so fatal to Germany.'* 

It was, in fact, Man of the World 
versus King of the Court. And the King 
of the Court became almost as a King’s 
Jester, more regal than his royal master, 
yet a figure of fun I The game of Focfl 
the Emperor went on merrily. 

Such " news" as William II. read 
was supplied in snippets by his Foreign 
Office or by the Ministry most con¬ 
cerned ; his sport was so ingeniously 
controlled that he could not fail to 
have a good bag; none told him the 
truth, for he was repelled by it; even 
his much-boomed Kadinen Brick Works 
were subsidised and then lost money, 
although he was convinced of their 
commercial success; and the report 
that one of his cows was yielding forty 
litres of milk a day engrailed him I 
As for manoeuvres, they were a spec¬ 
tacular farce. " You must not go too 
far." " You must stage-manage a fine 
show.** " He prefers massed attacks.’* 

" The main battle must be here, 
because cavalry cannot attack anywhere else.'* 
Those were the orders. Men and horses were 
held in secret reserve, to act as substitutes for 
the weary, that the endurance of the troops 
might seem unsurpassable; regiments arrived by 
train and were kept hidden in billets until the 
appointed time, that they might not show signs of 
the arduous marches they were supposed to have 
undertaken ; and there is the story of the Pioneers. 
Count Robert noted, in 1908: " Some days ago 

vre had a conference with Major von K., of the Head¬ 
quarters Staff, about the manoeuvres. I gathered 
the information that in future a company of the 
Pioneers of the Guard is always to be present at the 
Imperial Manoeuvres, which this year are in Alsace. 
The reason was that last year the boiler in the bath¬ 
room of the Emperor’s quarters was not in order." 
Thus the War Lord went forth to battle ! 

* “ Twelve Years at the Imperial German Court.** By Count 
Robert Zedlitz-TrOtzacbler, former Controller of the Household of 
WilUam 11. (Nisbet and Co.; 13s. net.) 


Can it, then, be wondered at that the Kaiser 
und Kdnig thought grandiosely; that he could 
counter a doctor who called an Imperial indisposition 
“ a little cold " by drawing himself up to his full 
height and saying seriously: " A big cold ; every¬ 
thing with me is big "; that whenever he went to 
hear " The Flying Dutchman" at the Opera he 
donned naval uniform ; and that he was so enamoured 
of his colonelcies of foreign regiments that, according 
to the narrator, " the way in which he kept up 
relations with his English Regiment (the ist Royal 
Dragoons) bothered the authorities in London so 
much that they sent it to India, although it was one 
of those which had the privilege of always being 
stationed at home except in war time.** 

Well might the Empress Frederick say, in 1905: 
“ Pray do not beUcrve for a moment that my son 


ever does anything for any other reason but vanity." 
Well might von Tschirschky say, a year later : " We 
are all the Emperor’s victims : he is our cross.** 

Yet, in fairness, it must be recalled that, despite 
his frequent boorishness, his horse-play, his caprices, 
his unconquerable desire to travel from home tram¬ 
mels, his mailed fist, his indiscretions of speech, his 
dangerous, undiplomatic telegrams, his inordinate 
love of the garish, he had personal magnetism and a 
superficial knowledge of many things which impressed 
his hearers ; he was a keen observer with a royal 
memory ; he was sincerely religions ; and his devotion 
to his conception of his duty was strong even to 
obsession. Had he been better balanced, he would 
have made his country ; as it was he broke it. 

Such was the ruler who found in Edward VII. 
an antithesis, and in England a potential enemy. 
Count Robert is enlightening on his master’s views 
between 1903 and 1910. 

The Dogger Bank incident between this country 
and Russia, in 1904, led the Kaiser to remark: 


" There can be no question of any action of 
the German Fleet against the British Fleet. 
The English Fleet has such numerical superi* 
ority that the German Fleet, even if it were 
led with the utmost skill and showed the 
greatest courage, even if it were sacrificed en¬ 
tirely, could only destroy one-half of England’s 
sea-power; consequently the English with their 
undisputed superiority could completely blockade 
our coasts. It would be a crime to sacrifice the 
German Fleet. On the other hand, since the rela¬ 
tions between France and England are so cordial 
that they may almost be called allies, we should, in 
this serious situation, keep on good terms with 
England, and attack France.” Upon which the 
Count commented in his diary: " This eccentric 
proposal is characteristic of him, and shows how 
even an intellect as powerful as that of 
the Emperor can be entirely captured 
and misled by imagination. England 
would surely like nothing better than 
to see ns embroiled with France, for 
Germany, which is England’s strongest 
competitor in the worid market, would 
then have her hands full. If Germany 
were thus paralysed, and if, in addition, 
England had a pretext for blockading 
the German coast, she would be entirely 
rid of the competition which is so 
troublesome to her. In other words, 
the solution .of the difficulty which 
the Emperor suggested would be the 
worst possible for Germany, and so 
favourable for England that she herself 
could hardly dare to hope for it." 

A httle later is the note: " The 

Emperor is particulariy fond of letting 
his imagination ' dwell on what would 
happen if the Baltic Fleet were to cruise 
round Africa instead of the Far East, 
and suddenly to descend on the coast 
of India, which is practically unpro¬ 
tected. In his heart of hearts he is not 
at all well disposed to England, and 
therefore loves to busy himself with 
thoughts of a possiUe revolution in 
India, and peace at any price with 
Japan, to be followed by a Russian 
invasion from the north-west.’* 

In February 1910, we find : " Yester¬ 
day his Majesty expressed the opinion 
that England was played out; that 
the upper classes of society were utterly 
demoralised, that corruption and in¬ 
capacity were rampant in the Army 
and Navy, and worst of all, that the 
industrial and economic life of the British 
Empire was in a state of stagnation. 
This, he said, showed how, in her 
development, England had arrived at 
a state of hypertrophy, and would be 
unable to keep her place in the com¬ 
petition among nations. Everywhere 
the growing deterioration was glaringly 
evident, and the worid would see the 
decay and ruin of the British World- 
Empire proceed at alarming speed." 

On the more personal side, under the 
date Oct. 10, 1905: " Yesterday the 

Emperor told us that he had requested 
Lascelles, the English Ambassador, to 
ask the King of England whether he 
wished to pick a quarrel, or why else he 
had travelled through Germany without 
taking any notice of him. Lascelles 
had been instructed by the King of England to 
answer: * The King is annoyed because the Em¬ 
peror is always spreading gossip about him all over 
Europe, and therefore felt he could not visit him.’ 
This reminds me that not long ago Count Eulenburg 
said to Sir F. Lascelles: ‘ There was a time when 

you were always so agreeable and cordial to us, but 
now you seem to be just the opposite.’ The British 
Ambassador answered with a friendly smile: ‘ If 1 

had told London eveiything that your All Highest 
master has said, we should have had war between 
England and Germany at least twenty times.’ ” 

So one might quote on many themes, and demon¬ 
strate in detail how the official " straws" showed 
which way the Imperial " wind ” blew ! It was 
all very like " The Emperor’s New Clothes " I Suffice 
it to recommend Count Robert’s " dialogue with 
himself ’’ as an artless, impartial, enlightening narra¬ 
tive which has special value in that it has not been 
retouched since it was written pessimistically in the 
days before the Great War. E. H. G. 



ITALIAN GRAND OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN: SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL SINGERS. 
** Rieoletto ** was the opera chosen to open the Italian portion of the Grand Opera season at 
Covent Garden, on June 4, with Mme. Maria Ivozuen as Gilda, Mias Vircinia Perry as Maddalena, 
and Mr. Joseph Hislop as II Duca. “Toaca** was fixed for the 5th, with Mr. Alfred Piccaver 
as Mario Cavaradoesi. 

Photognph So. 1 S*Om, Fmnm ; No. a by VmmgkmM mU Fre tm m m ; No. i by De Mmnki Carlo, 
MiUm; No. s by Fladim; omd No. 6 by Apoio, N«m York. 
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Tttt- GRANDEUR OF SOUTH AFRICA: A CAPE ARTISTS SUNLIT PICTURES 


From the Paintings by Mr. R. Givrlo Goodman, Exhibited at the Royal iNSTiTxnrE or Painters in Water Colours 


SOUTH AFRICA'S MIGHTY CATARACT: “THE GREAT FALLS," AN OIL PAINTING 
OF THE VICTORIA FALLS, BY R. GIAAELO GOODMAN. 


CLOSELY RESEMBLING THE SOUTH AFRICAN PAVILION AT WEMBLEY : “ GROOTE 
CONSTANTIA," THE FAMOUS HOME OF SIMON VAN DER STAL-AN OIL PAINTING- 


SOUTH AFRICA'S GRAND MOUNTAIN SCENERY :" THE SENTINEL," ON THE GREAT DRAKENSBERG 
—A PASTEL BY R. GIVELO GOODMAN, EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTE. 


The King and Queen recently paid a private visit to the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, to see the remarkable pictures of South Africa by Mr. R. Givelo Goodman,- 
who hails from that country. His home is at Newlands House, formeily Government House, 
six miles from Cape Town, from which, as one of the above illustrations shows, he has a 
me ificent view of Table Mountain. Their Majesties were especially impressed by the 
wonderful effect of South African sunshine which the artist has succeeded in imparting to 
his work. The pictures, it may be mentioned, are not for sale, and several of them have 
been lent for the Exhibition by their owners, including Mr. Walter Butcher, Mr. A. Buchanan, 
and Mr. Colin Lawrence. The South African Pavilion at Wembley (illustrated In our issue 
of May 24) bears a close resemblance to the famous house, Croote Constantia, seen above. 


“THE SOUND OF SMOKING WATERSRAPIDS IN THE PRECIPITOUS 
RAVINE BELOW THE VICTORIA FALLS—A PASTEL. 
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AND THE FLOODS CAME”: REMARKABLE SCENES AT 


Photographs by I.B 


ABANDONED OWING TO THE FLOODS : THE THREE COUNTIES’ AGRICULTURAL SHOW 
AT PITCHCROFT—THE CATTLE MARKET PENS UNDER WATER. 


WITH WATER REACHING THE ROOFS OF THE MARQUEES : THE FLOODED SITE 
OF THE THREE COUNTIES AGRICULTURAL SHOW, NEAR WORCESTER. 


VENETIAN SCENES 
IN WORCESTER 
OWING TO THE 
WORST FLOOD 
EXPERIENCED 


NEARLY FORTY 
YEARS: 
HOUSES INUN. 
DATED, STREETS 
CONVERTED nfTO 
CANALS, AND 
PEOPLE GOING 
ABOUT IN BOATS 
AND PUNTS. 


FLOODS IN NORTHUMBERLAND : A TRAIN ENTERING 
STATION AT SEATON DELAVAL. WHERE THE TRACK 
THREE FEET UNDER WATER OVER A WIDE AREA. 


SHOWING THE WATER APPROACHING TWO WALL.PLATES RECORDING THE HIGH-WATER MARKS 
OF FLOODS IN 1796 AND 1866 ; A BOY WADING IN WORCESTER. 
















The exceptional rainfall of recent weeks caused extensive floods and much damage in various parts of the country. Worcester and the surrounding districts 
suffered especially from the overflowing of the Severn and its tributary the Teme. The Severn rose 19 ft. within 24 hours, and caused an enormous volumf i 

of water to flow through the city. There has not been a disaster on such a scale for nearly forty years, as indicated by the two wall-plates shown in the ^ 

left-hand illustration in the lower row above. The inscription on the smaller left-hand .plate reads: “On 14 May 1886 the flood rose to the lower edge of 

this plate.” That on the larger plate adjoining it is: “ On 12 February 1796 the flood rose to the lower edge of this plate.” The Three Counties Agricultural ^ 
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orcester and elsewhere caused by the recent rains. 

'■ Times," and Topical. 



how near Worcester had to be abandoned, since, as seen in our photograph, the water on the show-ground reached to the roofs of the tents and marquees, 
'ons of timber were drifting about, and some of the wooden buildings floated bottom upwards. In Worcester itself the electricity supply was cut off, through 
^ater entering the power station, and the tramway services were completely stopped. Hundreds of houses were inundated to a depth of three feet on the 
round floor, where furniture floated about, and the inhabitants were driven to the upper rooms, which they entered through the windows by ladders from boats, 
lie streets became canals, and the city took on the aspect of Venice. Similar scenes occurred in Herefordshire, Durham, and Northumberland. 
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WINCHESTER COLLEGE HONOURS ITS 500 DEAD; THE NEW WAR CLOISTER. 

Photockaphs bv G.P.U., Fakrincdon Photo Co., and H. W. Salmon, Winchestkr. 



THE HEADMASTER OF ETON AT WIN¬ 
CHESTER : DR. ALIMCTON, WITH MRS. 
ASQUITH AND MR. ANTHONY ASQUITH. 


DEDICATOR OF THE HEW CLOISTER : BISHOP TALBOT (CENTRE) 
FORMERLY BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, WITH THE PRESENT BISHOP, 
IN THE PROCESSION. 


SPEAKER IN REPLY TO THE DUKE OF 
CONNAUGHT : LORD GREY OF FALLODON, 
WITH LADY GREY. 


SHOWING PART OF THE INSCRIPTION ON THE INNER 
WALL : ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CLOISTER WITH THE 
CENTRAL MEMORIAL CROSS. 


BUILT TO COMMEMORATE 500 OLD WYKE- 
HA.MISTS WHO FELL IN THE WAR : THE NEW 
CLOISTER — THE WEST AISLE. 


DESIGNED AS AN ENTRANCE TO THE SCHOOL 
FOR COMMONERS IN KEEPING WITH THE OLDER 
ARCHITECTURE : THE NEW CLOISTER. 


j THE ROYAL OPENER : THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT (CENTRE) BETWEEN LORD I SHOWING (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) IN SECOND ROW, LORD SELBORNE, THE 


SELBORNE (LEFT), WARDEN, AND DR. M. J. RENDALL (RIGHTi, HEADMASTER, DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, AND THE HEADMASTER. AND, IN THE FRONT ROW, 


WALKING IN PROCESSION THROUGH THE NEW MEMORIAL CLOISTER. I' GENERAL SEELY, MR. H. A. L. FISHER, AND LORD GREY . THE PROCESSION. 


The Winchester College War Cloister was opened by the Duke of (Connaught and 
dedicated by Bishop Talbot, formerly Bishop of Winchester, on May 31. Among 
those present were the Earl of Selborne, Warden of the College; Viscount Grey 
of Fallodon; the Headmaster, Dr. M. J. Rendall; the Headmaster of Eton, 
Dr. Alington ; Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, ex-Minister of Education ; Major-General Seely, 
M.P., Lord Lieutenant of Hampshire; and Mrs. Asquith, with her son Anthony. 
The Duke of Connaught in the course of his speech said; “ Rve hundred, alas, 
paid the last tribute and fell on the held of battle. There were 2330 who went 
out from Winchester. . . . Besides the 500 killed, 450 were wounded, 870 were 
decorated, and 4 Victoria Crosses were gained.” Lord Grey spoke to thank the 
Duke of Connaught for opening the Cloister. This new Cloister was erected with 
the money remaining over after provision had been made for the education of 


the sons of Wykehamists who fell in the war, and a new monolith altar hkd been 
placed in the Chapel. The architect was Mr. Herbert Baker, A.R.A., and the 
sculptors, Messrs. Alfred Turner and Charles Wheeler. Speaking of the Cloister, 
the architect says it was inspired by an ideal " to create an entrance through 
which Commoners on entering the School grounds should be brought under 
architectural influences to some small degree comparable with those designed by 
the founder.” Inside on the walls are the tablets recording the names and 
regimental particulars of the 500 who fell. Right round the inner wall is an 
inscription composed by the Headmaster beginning : " Thanks be to God for the 
service of these 500 Wykehamists who were found faithful unto death amid the 
manifold chances of the Great War.” The Inscription forms a frieze 9 ft. from 
the ground, and is in II-inch letters of Lombardic Script. 
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THE ONE; AND THE TWENTY THOUSAND: 

Photographs by C.N.. and G.P.U. 


MEMORIALS OF VALOUR. 








1 i 



1 





IN HONOUR OF 20,000 GLASGOW MEN WHO FELL IN THE GREAT WAR, OUT OF THE 200,000 FROM THAT CITY WHO SERVED ; 
THE CENOTAPH IN GEORGE SQUARE, GLASGOW, UNVEILED BY FIELD-MARSHAL EARL HAIG. 


IN HONOUR OF A GREAT SOLDIER, WHO DIED IN FRANCE WITHIN SOUND OF THE BRITISH GUNS : THE EQUESTRIAN STATUE 
OF LORD ROBERTS UNVEILED ON THE HORSE GUARDS’ PARADE BY THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


Glasgow sent 200,000 men to the Great War, and of these 20,000 laid down 
their lives. They are commemorated by the fine granite Cenotaph unveiled by 
Earl Haig in George Square, Glasgow, on May 31 . The monunr.cnt was designed 
by Sir John Burnet, architect, and Mr. Ernest G. Gillick, sculptor. The dedication 
was performed by tlie Rev. Dr. L. MacLean Watt, Minister of Glasgow Cathedral. 
A huge crowd attended the ceremony, and joined in singing Kipling’s Recessional, 

led by the Cathedral Choir and the band of the Royal Scots Fusiliers. - On 

May 30 the Duke of Connaught unveiled on the Horse Guards’ Parade the statue 


erected by Parliament in memory of the late Field-Marshal Earl Roberts. It is 
a replica of the statue of him erected by the people of India at Calcutta, but it 
is reduced in size to correspond with the statue of Lord Wolseley on the other 
side of the Parade. Earl Roberts is shown in the uniform he wore on his 
Afghan Campaign, mounted on his favourite charger Volonel, the only horse 
ever authorised to wear medals (presented by Queen Victoria). Lord Roberts 
rode Volonel at the Diamond Jubilee. An inscription records briefly his career, 
mentioning that he was born in India in 1832 , and died in France in 1914 . 
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THE FIRST DERBY WON BY A DESCENDANT OF TF 


Photographs 



AN EASY FIRST BY SIX LENGTHS: LORD DERBY’S SANSOVINO (T. WESTON UP), WINNING FROM LORD ASTOR’S 
ST. GERMANS AND MR. S. TATTERSALL’S HURSTWOOD. 

Lord Derby’s Sansovino, which had displaced the Aga Khan’s Diophon as favourite in the late betting on the previous evening, won the Derby on June 4 in a 
canter by six lengths. Sansovino was ridden by T. Weston. There was only a neck between Lord Astor’s St. Germans (F. Bullock up), which came in second, 
and Mr. S. Tatter sail’s Hurstwood (V. Smyth up), which was third. Lord Derby was delighted with his victory, which was very popular, as not only had he 
never before won the great race founded by his ancestor, but no Lord Derby had won it since the owner of Sir Peter Teazle in 1787 . Two days before this year’s 
race, Lord Derby, speaking at the Press Club luncheon, said : “ I have seriously thought of changing my nationality, because I saw it stated that a certain Mr. 
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FOUNDER FOR 


'I.A. AND C.N. 


137 


YEARS: 


LORD DERBY’S 


VICTORY. 


THE FIRST OF HIS LINE TO WIN THE RACE THAT BEARS HIS NAME SINCE THE VICTORY OF SIR PETER TEAZLE IN 1787 : 
LORD DERBY LEADING IN SANSOVINO (T. WESTON UP) AFTER THE RACE. 


MacGilman had won the Roumanian Derby twenty-six times, and yet my family has been trying for 137 years to win the English Derby. If I had to give a 
f tip I should say, with a field of thirty-one running, put all the names into a hat, draw out one, and back it. My own horse is very well. I have got a 

( jockey, and the best trainer in England (the Hon. George Lambton). Last year I told you that if you backed my horse you would have a good rura goooog _ 

t your money. I think if you back Sansovino you will have a good run for your money. But. unless Mr. Lambton has done it in the last twenty-four houty-four luoi-y. 

horse has had no practice in swimming.” This was, of course, a humorous allusion to the weather. There was heavy rain on the day of the race. Qg- - 33 .^, 

fi'IOHL jnoj-iSinfX 






THE FIRST LABOUR SECRETARY FOR WAR REVIEWS THE RHINE TROOPS ; MR. STEPHEN WALSH 
(IN FROCK COAT) TAKING THE SALUTE AS THE HEAVY ARTILLERY MARCHES PAST. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: A PICTORIAL BUDGET OF CURRENT NEWS. 

Photographs bv I.B., Sport and General, Grand Studio (Valletta), and L.N..A. 


AFTER FLYING FROM CROYDON TO COLOGNE ; MR. STEPHEN 
SECRETARY FOR WAR, AT THE SALUTING-POINT DURING THE 1 


LEAVING AMID DEMONSTRATIONS OF GRATITUDE AN ISLAND WHICH HE FOUND FIVE YEARS AGO IN A STATE OF RIOTOUS DISCONTENT : FIELD-MARSHAL LORD PLUMER 
(IN CARRIAGE ON LEFT, WITH LADY PLUMER) DRIVING OUT OF THE PALACE AT VALLETTA AT THE END OF HIS SUCCESSFUL FIVE YEARS' GOVERNORSHIP OF MALTA 



PAGEANTRY AT HATFIELD ; LORD AND LADY HAYES (IMPERSONATED BY THE HON. THE DUCHESS OF YORK AT HATFIELD PARK FOR THE PAGEANT • RECEIVING PUICES, 
MICHAEL SCOTT AND LADY GRANBY) IN THE PROCESSION TO CAMPION'S MASQUE IN 1607 . PRESENTED BY LITTLE GIRLS, IN AID OF THE HERTFORDSHIRE NURSING ASSOCIAT.OM. 


Mr. Stephen Walsh, M.P., Secretary of SUte for War, accompanied by his wife, 
travelled by aeroplane from Croydon to Cologne on the morning of May 30, arriving 
in time for the Army Council’s review of the British Army of the Rhine a tew 
miles outside the city. Mr. Walsh drove in a motor-car down the long line of 
troops, accompanied, on horseback, by General Sir A. Godley, G.O.C.-in-C., 
Lieut.-Cen. Sir Robert Whigham (Adjutant-General), General Burguet, commanding 
the Belgian At the Rhine, and General Br6card, commanding the 33rd French 

Army Com' 'fter the inspection Mr. Walsh took the salute during the 

march-pa ■ '"tho had been Governor of Malta since 1919, received 

I when he left the island, with Lady Plumer, on May 15, 


at the end of his term of office, already extended at the request of the new 

Legislature established during his Governorship. When he reached Malta in I 9 r 9 i 

there were riots, due to 15,000 men (in a population of under 250,000) having 
been thrown out of work by demobilisation ; the streets were patrolled, and machine- 

guns were posted throughout the town.-The Hatfield Pageant in aid of the 

Hertfordshire Nursing Association was witnessed on the concluding day (May 31) 
by the Duchess of York, to whom purses were handed by a number of chil en. 
The pageant represented the Court of James I. going to attend the masque written 
by Thomas Campion in 1607 in honour of the marriage of Lord Hayes and Honora, 
daughter of Lord Dennye. It was originally played at Whitehall. 







































PRESS PORTRAITURE BY WIRE: A PHOTO- 
GRAPH OF PRESIDENT COOLIOGE TRANS- 
MITTED BY TELEPHONE WIRE. 


TRANSMITTED BY TELEPHONE WIRE FROM CLEVELAND TO NEW YORK (NEARLY 400 MILES) : A REMARKABLE 
PHOTOGRAPH OF THE HIGH LEVEL BRIDGE AT CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


OmtiHiud.] 

test was to demonstrate 
to the Press the capabili¬ 
ties of the new method, 
and the results were re¬ 
garded as placing it on 
a commercial basis. The 
system, developed by the 
engineers of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Western 
Electric Company, is the 
outcome of work covering 
several years, and is simple, 
rapid, and accurate. The 
apparatus «n its present 
form represents the asso¬ 
ciation of many recent In¬ 
ventions, together with 
standard types of telephone 
and telegraph apparatus, 
re-adapted to this new use. 
The simplicity of the method 
is such that a positive 
transparency film supplied 
[CentiuMtd hlsv’. 


OCIENCE is bringing into 
daily life a new won¬ 
der in the electrical trans¬ 
mission of pictures over 
long - distance telephone 
wires. On May 19, at 
Cleveland. Ohio, fifteen 
photographs were trans¬ 
mitted by wire to New 
York, nearly 400 miles, by 
a new process recently per¬ 
fected by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. The photographs, 
which showed street and 
river scenes, besides figure 
groups, were successfully 
reproduced in the " New 
York Times.” The trans¬ 
mission of each picture took 
only four or hve minutes, 
and one was reproduced 
44 minutes after it was 
taken. The purpose of the 


HOW THE PHOTOGRAPHS TRANSMITTED OVER TELEPHONE WIRES FROM CLEVELAND, OHIO. WERE RECEIVED IN 
NEW YORK: THE RECEIVING-APPARATUS WITH THREE OPERATORS AT WORK, ONE EXAMINING A RESULT. 


SENT OVER 
TELEPHONE WIRE 
NEARLY 400 MILES, 
LIKE THE OTHER 
ILLUSTRATIONS ; 

A PHOTOGRAPH OF 
PRESIDENT AND 
MRS. COOtIDGE. 


A GROUP PHOTOGRAPH TRANSMITTED BY TELE¬ 
PHONE WIRE TO NEW YORK : TWO BASEBALL 
PLAYERS IN THE OPENING GAME AT CLEVELAND. 
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Hft; PHOTOGRAPHS BY TELEPHONE WIRE: THE COMING OF THE PICTOGRAM. 


Photographs bv the American Teuphone and Te;.rgraph Co. Slpplieo by United, Sport and General, and Joucal." 


C«ntinmtd.\ 

by any photographer is suitable for transmission. A picture 5 inches by 7 inches 
can be transmitted in a little less than five minutes. It is received In such 
form that, after ordinary photographic development, it is ready for newspaper or 
other reproduction. Line drawings, printing, and handwriting can also bo trans¬ 
mitted. As films can be used for transmission while still wet, this system 
eliminates delay caused by drying. The film upon which a picture has been 
transferred is inserted in the transmitter simply by rolling it up in a cylindrical 
form. During operation a very small and intense beam of light shines through 
the film on to a photo-electric cell within. The film is rotated at a uniform 
speed and by means of a screw mechanism is caused to advance parallel to the 
axis of the cylinder. The motion of the light relative to the cylinder is therefore 
the same as that of a phonograph needle relative to a cylindrical record. In 


this way, each minute portion of the picture in turn affects the intensity of the 
light reaching the photo-electric cell. This variation in the amount of light 
striking the sensitive surface of the cell gives rise to a current which, through 
the agency of a vacuum tube amplifier and modulator, controls the current 
flowing through the telephone line. At the receiving-end an unexposed photo¬ 
graphic film is rotated under a beam of light in a manner similar to that at the 
transmitting end. The two films are caused to rotate at exactly the same speed, 
and the impulses starting from the photo-electric cell at the sending-end : ' 
by means of a new device known as a Nght-valve, the amount of light 
the film at the receiving-end. The receiving-apparatus at New York 
in the main office of the American Telephone and Telegraph C( 

195, Broadway. The system is also applicable to radio transmission 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK: INTERESTING NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY, 


Photopki 


Photograph? 


BEATEN IN THE INTERNATIONAL TRIAL POLO MATCH: (L 
K. WISE, MAJOR E. G. ATKINSON, MAJOR F. B. HURNDALL, 
AND LIEUT.^OL. T. P. MELVILL. 


••THE REST” TEAM 
TO R.) WINOGOM. P. 


WINNERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL TRIAL POLO MATCH 
MR. L LACEY, LORD CHOLMONDELEY, MAJOR G. H 
T. W. KIRKWOOD. 


THE DAVIS CUP MATCHES AT EDGBASTON : (L TO R. 
MR. J. D. P. WHEATLEY (GREAT BRITAIN), WH( 
BEAT SENOR E. FLAQUER (SPAIN). 


A GREAT EXPLOSION NEAR A ROUMANIAN ROYAL PALACE 
OCCUPIED BY THE KING : AN AMMUNITION DEPOT BLOWING UP 
NEAR BUCHAREST. 


THE DAVIS CUP (LAWN-TENNIS) MATCHES AT EDGBAS- 
TON : (L. TO R.) MR. J. B. GILBERT (GREAT BRITAIN) 
BEATEN BY SENOR MANOEL ALONSO (SPAIN). 


LIBERAL ••CHEQUERS' DUNFORD HOUSE, ON THE SITE OF COBDEN'S BIRTHPLACE, AT CHEQUERS TO DISCUSS THE IRISH BOUNDARY QUESTION: (U TO F- 

PR^EI^D by his DAUGHTER. MRS. FISHER UNWIN, AND HER HUSBAND TO THE PARTY. MR. COSGRAVE (FREE STATE). THE PREMIER. AND SIR JAMES CRAIG (ULSTER 

In the International Trial polo match at Koehampton on May 31. the Trial the Royal Palace in Bucharest.-Mr. and Mrs. Fisher Unwin have presented to 

team beat “The Rest” by 7 goals to 4.—Ir the second round of the Davis the Liberal Party Dunford House, Heyshott, Sussex, which stands on the site 

lawn-tennis matches, played at Edgbaston, Birmingham, on May 31, Great of an old farmhouse where Richard Cobden (Mrs. Fisher Unwin’s father) was 

^itain met Spain, and each won one match. Mr. J. D. P, Wheatley beat born in 1804. The gift was announced to delegates of the National Libera 

SeBor E Flaquer by'b—3. 1—6, 8—6, 6—1 : and Senor Manoel Alonso beat Mr. J. B. Federation when they recently visited Cobden's grave in the churchyard at Wes 

Gilbert by 6 —2 9—7. 3—^, 4 —6. 6— 4 .-On May 2 d a fire in the ammunition depot ' avington. Dunford House will be used for meetings and discussions o" 

t (^otroceni near BucharMt, caused a series of great explosions which shook the Trade, peace, and goodwill.-President Cosgrave and Sir James Craig visile 

* ital ‘ ^roke windows over a wide area, including those of the Cotroceni Chequers on May 31, at the invitation of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, to talk over 

- King of Roumanla was in residence with his daughter and the Irish Boundary question, and see whether the Premier could help to get t - 

Elizabeth and King George of Greece. They all withdrew to two parties to meet at a conference. 
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TROOPING THE COLOUR ON THE KING’S BIRTHDAY: A STATELY CEREMONY. 

Photographs by Sport and Grnsral. 




Th« picturesque military ceremony of Trooping the Colour, traditionally associated 
with the King’s Birthday, took place on the Horse Guards' Parade on June 3, 
with all its accustomed dignity and splendour. The royal party rode in the 
order shown in our lower illustration, with his Majesty in front, and just behind 
him (on his right), the Prince of Wales (in the uniform of the Welsh Guards), 
and (on the King’s left) the Duke of Connaught (in that of the Grenadier Guards). 
Following them came a line of four, including the Duke of York (in Air Force 


uniform) and Prince Henry (in Hussar uniform). In the upper photograph the 
royal group, in this order, may be seen in the centre foreground to the right 
of the troops. The King is riding in front in the group of three, with his back 
to the camera, and the two figures close behind him are (from left to right in 
the photograph), the Duke of Connaught and the Prince of Wales. In the 
following row of four figures. Prince Henry is the second from the left, and th'- 
Duke of York the third from the left. 
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I 


PERSONALITIES AND OCCASIONS: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 

PHOTocRArHS Bv Keystonk View Co., Central Press, Barratt, Srort and General, Clair-Guyot, Topical, Eluott and Fry, Cosmo Rowe (Harrow), and Russell. 



JAPANESE AMBASSADOR TO 
THE U.SA. : MR. HANIHARA. 


STATHAM, F.R.I.B.A 


ONE OF THE NEW BARONETS IN THE BIRTHDAY 
HONOURS UST : SIR HUMPHRY D. ROLLESTON. 





f v 






f .. ^ 


aENEATH AN ARCH OF RA.F. SWORDS: AIR. MARSHAL SIR JOHN SALMOND 
AND HIS BRIDE (THE HON. MONICA GRENFELL) LEAVING ST. MARGARET'S, 
WESTMINSTER, AFTER THEIR WEDDING. 


UNDER AN ARCH OF BRITISH SWORDS IN GERMANY: LIEUT..C 0 L. R. $. RYAI 
AND HIS BRIDE (THE HON. ROSEMARY HAY) LEAVING THE PALACE CHAPEL 
AT COBLENZ (ONCE THE GERMAN G.H.Q.) AFTER THEIR WEDDING. 


SOVIET DELEGATES AT THE KING’S LEVEE 
(L, TO H) MM. BITNER, RAKOVSKY. BERZIN 


! A MAKER OF THE ENTENTE 
I THE LATE N. PAUL CANNON 


I the french president, against WHOM ; - - - - - -r 

SHOT AT IN VIENNA: DR. SEIPEL, I ^ ARCHITECT, ORGANIST, AND ^ 

_ • 1 €« MlLLERAMD (LfiFT), VHTH HIS gv \VPTTER • THE LATE mp ti ti * !_ 

THE AUSTRIAN CHANCELLOR ^ - WKITLR . THE LATE MR. H. H. : b 




GIVEN THE ORDER OF MERIT: SIR CHARW* 
SHERRINGTON. PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL S«l*nf 


MADE A PRIVY COUNCILLOR IN THE BIRTHDAY 
HONOURS : MR. T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. 


The wedding of Air-Marshal Sir John Salmond and the Hon. Monica Grenfell, 
daughter of Lord Dcsborough, took place at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 

lyne 2._Ueut.-Col. R. S. Ryan, D.S.O.. British Deputy High Commissioner In 

Rhineland, married the Hon. Rosemary Hay, daughter of Lord Kilmarnock, the 

High Commissioner, at Coblenz, on May 29.-Among the guests at the King’s 

l^vAe on June 2 were the Russian Soviet delegates, M. Christian C. Rakovsky 
.(Charge d A«ii-es), M. Jean A. Berzin (Counsellor). M! Anatole V. Bitner (First 

Secretar.' M. Eugene Berens (Naval AttachA).-Mr. Hanihara, Japanese 

hington, recently presented Japan's official protest against the 

1 Act involving the exclusion of Japanese.-Dr. Seipel, the 

tfn 3 shot and dangerously wounded at a Vienna station on 
. St railway employee.-A resolution against M. Millerand 


remaining President of France was passed by 307 Deputies. Our photogrip 
shows (1. to r.) M. Millerand, his son Jacques and daughter Alice, Mme. ' 

and another son, Jean.-As a result of the recent French elections, followe^_ 

M. Poincare's resignation, M. Herriot was expected to form a Government. 

Mr. H. H. Statham, Editor of the " Builder " for twenty-five years, *** 

architect, organist, and writer.-M. Paul Cambon was French 

London from 1898 to 1920.-Mr. T. P. O'Connor, the "father ’ of the 

of Commons, was the only new Privy Councillor in the Birthday Honours 
The two new Baronets are Sir Humphry Davy Rolleston, President of the ® 
College of Physicians, and Mr. Alexander Grant, chairman of Messrs. Me ^ 
Price. The Order of Merit was conferred on Sir Charles Sherrington, ^ 
of the Royal Society, and Mr. Francis Herbert Bradley, the eminent philosop 


























































BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


C URRENT fiction is to a large extent the reSection 
of revolt and unrest. It takes many forms, frmn the 
firankly defiant unconventional that is becoming by usage 
itself a convention, to the statement of special and 
specialised problems called, in the jargon cA minor criticism, 
“slices of life.” Too close attention to the episode has 
shorn the novel of part of its virtue, and has reduced 
many works in themselves excellent to the level of 
glorified short stories. They miss the breadth and sweep 
of the really great novel, which is great because it pre¬ 
sents a con^lete picture of life. 

The episode has found favour because of the modern 
impatience with long-windedness—and for this there is 
a good deal to be said—but there are signs that a return 
to a complete picture is not inconsistent with fashion¬ 
able brevity. Of late years our novelists have learned an 
admirable economy of mere words, and have shown that 
a condensation of vivid phrase, almost Frmch in its 
method, lies within the scope of the English language. 
In several notable instances this has enabled them to 
write novels, relatively short, which seem nevertheless 
to take all hfe for their province and to run the wlude 
gamut of human emotion. Two of the newest novels 
come very near performing this feat, when one considers 
them in retrospect, although at first it may appear that 
they, too, are concerned qply with a single efHs^. But, 
for an their apparent r^triction of field, they envisage 
a wkter world and analyse fu n da m ental passkna. 

One is the second effort an author whose first novel 
marfg a palpable hit. It came rather graduaOy into its 
own, and its vogue is not yet nearly exhausted. In fact, 
the for “ Fombombo " is stiU steady at the 

libraries. It was a powerful stcsry of Sooth America; a 
novel of good length, rather picaresque in form, and per¬ 
haps not very closely woven. But in his new work Mr. 
T. S. Stribhng has drawn all his threads tighter: be has 
a definite aim, and makes every word, every incident, 
subserve his main purpose. He has also been content to 
introduce fewer characters, and has thereby gained in 
intensity. Nothing light or shade seems to have 
escaped him, with the result that his picture of a part of 
the world seems, when all is said and done, to represent 
a universe. 

As far as its immediate setting goes, “ Rxo Samd,** 
by T. S. Stribling (Nisbet; 7*- 6d.), ta a story of the 
Venezuelan bull-ring, and its central figure is a popular 
torero. If the book bad done nothing else, it would have 
been wetecane as one of those novels which bring the 
reader into touch with new scenes, and with persons 
whose way cA life is unfamiliar. But it goes far beyond 
the intimacies of btill-fighting. The descriptive parts, 
managed with a few deft touches, seem to leave nothing 
unexplained; but mere description of the Circus and its 
contests is only the framewcvk of a much larger encoun¬ 
ter—a struggle between two .classes of society, their thought 
and their institutions. 

The theme is in the air at present. Something 
the same kind supplied the main motive of that very suc¬ 
cessful novel which pitted the ideals of Puritan America 
against the decadence of the old French nobility. Here 
a North American writer, influenced by his country’s 
democratic principles, has set himself to analyse and 
expose the conventions of the old Spanish aristocracy of 
South America. But for foil to these he has not come 
to the Eastern hemisphere. He had no need to do so, 
for the institutions he anatomises are themselves descended 
from the Old World. It is in the West that he finds his 
foil—^the despised peons of South America; and among these 
the torero Angelito is at once the instrument of the anatomy 
and the victim of the very conventions he is used to 
expose. 

For this hero, known to the Circus as Angelito (his own 
name was utterly plebeian), and brong^t np in the slaughter¬ 
house, where he studied the ways of bulls from his boy¬ 
hood, had ambitions to put his peon origin behind him 
and take his place before the world as a Caballero. Success 
in his profession bad brought him wealth and the friend¬ 
ship of Rafael Jiminez, amateur bull-fighter, poet, and 
son of one of the proudest and most exclusive families 
in Caracas. That in itself would not have precipitated 
the tug-<rf-war between class and class, but Angelito fell 
in love with Rafael’s sister, Socorro, and she with him. 
It is probably the most flaming episode of primitive passion 
that recent fiction has given us. Socorro’s sophistication 
and high breeding were blown away like chaff before 
her infatuation for the champion of the bull-ring. 
But if the appeal was first of all brutal, Angelito 
was no brute. He had the soul of an artist, not in his 
profession akne. 

Had he been mere showy bull-fighter and nothing 
else, he would hardly have persuaded us of this island 
as be does. But Mr. Stribling has contrived an interlude 
of Angelito’s wooing that lifts it into the region ol romantic 
poetry. Its romance is so charming that we do not stay 
to ask whether it is credible, in a peon of Angelito’s ante¬ 
cedents. Possibly it is not, but no nutter. True or false, 
it is the right stuff oi story-telling that the lover, come in 
orthodox fashion to court his lady at her barred window, 
should find her playing Rimsky - Korsakov’s “ Hymn 
to the Sun," and shocld impro^se on his guitar “ a 


surprising harmony around the piano score.” That did 
Socorro’s business. A few minutes later the lovers, for¬ 
getful of all Castilian etiquette, are together in the f^xdea 
under the tropical night. “ Socorro had a curious im¬ 
pression that somehow the man and the night had 
changed places.” 

There they were discovered by Socorro’s brother 
Rafael and her all-but betrothed, Sefior Montauban, the 
dry, formal, wealthy little editw of the Sol y Ombra, the 
bull-fighter’s journal. Follows a passage of tragi-comedy— 
an immediate interview with Socorro's mother, a devastat¬ 
ing scandal, and an enforced betrothal of the compromised 
daughter to her “ detrimental ” suitor. Rafael, poet and 
democrat at heart, supports his sister with his odd 
philosophy, deliver^ after the Socratic manner. It is 
all very l^wildering to his mother. There is more to it 
even than that. Angelito’s aspiring road is fall of thorns, 
but he develops in Socorro’s hands into something fine and 
chivalrous, although his peon traditions give his chivalry 
a cast that pure-bred Caballeros cannot recognise. But the 
situation, for all its glowing romance, is radically impos¬ 
sible, and this Mr. Stribling recognises. It necessitates 
bis ending the story as he does. We may regret the neoes- 
rity, but we are forced to acquiesce. Anything else would 


BOOKS MOST IN DEMAND 
AT THE LIBRARY. 

FICTION. 

"THE ART OF MICHAEL HASLETT.- 
(Hodderamd Stoitghton; 7t6.f By F. E, Milk Yeuag. 

"BRICKS AND MORTALS.” 

(Fisher Unwin: 7/6J By HcfUrtTrMMiae. 

“THE DESERTS PRICE.” 
fHotUsrS Stoughton; 7ltJ By Willkai McLaod Raiue. 

"THE PLAY BOX.” By Mrs. Hoty Dukaey. 

(Heinemann: 7/6.7 

"A RAJAH’S HONOUR.” By P«il WeymMtk 

(CeeU Palmer ; 7/6.7 

"THE RED LACQUER CASE.” 

(A. Melrose: 7/6.7 By Pbtriew Wotwortk. 

"RUST OF MURDER.” By J.»yn Marek. 

(Hurst and Blackett; 7/6.7 

" WANDERUGHT.' By Etmm RayiM«L 

(CasssU: 7/6J 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

" HAUNTED HOUSES.” By Camilk Fkuarion. 

(Fisher Unwin: 12l6.l 

"THE SOUL OF A CRIMINAL.” 

(Hutchinson: tSi..) By Joka C. GooJwia. 

“THE UFE AND LAST WORDS OF WILFRID 
EWART.” By Slapkaa Gnlmm. 

(Futnam’: 91-.) 

"TO VENICE AND BACK IN A TWO-SEATER.” 
(CasssU: Sh.) By E Halfoid Rom. 

In order to gloe oar roaders soooe gatde to the 

popular hooks of the m am en t. Me hoot arranged foF 
fke Manager of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's 
Lthrary Oepartment to sapplg as each steek esUh a 
list gf ^ works most in demand of fAof Ithrarp. 


have cheapened the effect of one of the most thrilling 
and colourful romances it has been my good fortune to 
read these many weeks. 


I would have said the most thrilling rooian^ had not 
another new novel fallen into my hands at the same time 
as " Red Sand.” This other book hit me harder white 1 
was actually reading it, and it wrought me to a higheiw 
an almost torturing—pitch of immediate excitement, bat 
its effect may not be so lasting. For its view of hie 
conforms more to the prevailing pessimism. While Mr. 
Stribling has dared to risk the aoensation of being sen¬ 
timental—that is, he still believes in the better side of 
humanity— Mr. Dale Collins, in "Ordxai.” (Heinemaim; 
7 s. 6 d.), effects no purifying of the passions by his grim 
tragedy, out of which be brings bis chief actors no better 
than when they first came on the scene. At the fall of 
the curtain they are still, after an unparalleled experience 
ci pity and terror, conforming to convention, a little 
cowardly, compromising and tacitly con^nring to bosh np 
disagreeable facts. It may be hopelessly old - fashioned 
to expect that they should come out of their amazing and 
even appalling <ndeal with a new attitude towards life, 
and perhaps the author regarded his people as hopeless 
incorrigibles; but such a tremendous ^ama as that 
in which be has chosen to inveflve them seems to miss its 
point if it leaves the acton just where they were at the 
outset. It seems, however, to be the practice of much 
current fiction to regard human character as static, and 
to neglect the vital question of development, either for 
better or worse, in the course of the sto^. This neglect 
is holding the novel down to a sordid and despairing view 
of life which carries no promise of permanence. To say 
this is not to demand a happy ending, or any concession 
to sentimentality. It is only to ask foe that artistic con¬ 
sistency which postulates some reason for the setting up 


of any given sitoation. Otherwise the work Is so much 
dead tissue, however interesting that may be as a “pre¬ 
paration” for the mkrosoope. 

But, leaving out of account the question of what may 
be assumed to precede and follow the narrative in the 
reader's mind, “ Ordeal ” is, within its own sphere of action, 
an extraordinary piece of nightmare fiction. It is the story 
of a ship’s cennpany afloat on the Pacific in a crazy <dd 
schooner, the Spray, with only one competent navigating 
officer on board. TTie vessel had been chartered by a 
company of five highly civilised globe-trotters—a man oi 
science, Thorpe, and his wife Vi<^; an dderly woman. 
Lady Delany; her niece Dorothy ; and a pleasant, 
frail young man of the world, Vazey Howard. Thorpe 
and Howard are by way of b^g amateur saikxs; they 
stand tbdr regular watches and take their tri^ at 
the wheel. 


For a fair-weather cruise this might have done very 
well, but the S^ey lost the Trades and fell into thunder- 
weather and stifling calm, which hoflee the nerves of all 
on board. From that time the ship became a hell, the 
more complete that she carried a fiend in the person of 
Ted, the steward, a megalcMnaniac with a long score against 
society who finds his opportunity in the general break¬ 
down of morale. Thorpe, titular “ owner ” of the vessel, 
is a weakhng; the mate — a sldlful seaman, master- 
mariner, but under a cloud, for he had lost a fonoCT 
vessel and forfeited his master’s ticket—is a victim of 
“ dope.” For deck-bands the vessel was shamefully under¬ 
manned. Never was there such a sorry Afgp afloat on 
the Seven Seas. 


Te^ the steward, a subtle wretch with Sultanic 
i maginin gs, went to work to get the upper hand, and got 
it with surprising success. He murdered the drug-sodden 
mate, but at first represented to his shipmates that it 
was a case of suicide. Then he declared to the bewildered 
company that he had enough knowledge of navigation 
to pull them through. They had no chmee but to resign 
themselves to his will, and immediately he put on the 
screw. Calm was succeeded by tenqiest, which struck 
the Spray when the amateur Thorpe was at the wheel, 
ai^, of course, the masts went by the board. When 
stifling calm again foDowed the hurricane, Ted, now « M ipr *>m<^ 
ruler of the derelict, docked his helpless passengers of 
food and water and brought them abjectly to beeL The 
boRocs oi the Ancient Mariner are tame before those 
endured by these qwiled children of sodety at the bands 
of their steward. 


Mr. Dale Collins has given a new and sinister setting 
to an old situation. Hitherto it has been handh^d 
humorously. The one competent bumble person getting 
the upper band in time of stress has been shown in a 
purely benevolent, if despite, light, in “The Admirable 
Crichton.’’ And the inconsiderate and careless ship-owner 
broo^t to book and made to taste the hardships of the 
fo’c’s’le has been drawn with a touch of inimitable grim 
comedy in Mr. Morley Robertai's “The Blue Peter.” But 
in these stories the laugh is the chief thing. Mr. Dale 
Ctfllins treats us to the starkest and most uncompromising 
realism. He makes us hold our breath as Ted strides from 
outrage to outrage in his attack on that little section of 
hated society which Fate has delivered into his power. 

Nor are Ted’s enormities the only source of torture. 
Causes of suffering are discovered in the weaknesses and 
the passions d his victims themselves. Mr. Dale Collins 
seems to have asked himself what would happen to ordinary 
dvihsed people if all the barriers and restraints of a con¬ 
ventional sodety were suddenly removed, and be has found 
a dreadful answer. Viola Tliorpe, at heart a wanton, 
^ves an exhibition oi wantooness that might be doubted, 
had one not heard authentic tales of things that have 
happened when great ships go down suddenly and human 
beings realise that their time b short. 

bi that ^lastly crew there is one steady head, old 
Lady Delany, who finds a way of escape by her loyalty 
to the prejudices of hd- class. While the others grovelled, 
and the younger women, or the better of them, at least, 
would have been overtaken by the steward’s malicious 
and elaborately pondered lust. Lady Delany never forgot 
that Ted was, after all, only a steward, and, treating him 
as such, she found the joint in his apparently impregnable 
harness. It is an ingenious reveisd of a situation that 
seemed to offer no ending except one too horrible to bear 
thinking about. “ Ordeal ’’ is a hair-raising but com¬ 
pelling story—not a book for babes, but, although it shirks 
certain issues, a book that reflecting men and women 
should read. 


" Red Sand ” and " Ordeal ” offer an effective contrast 
in treatment. In the one a friebeian yields to the glamour 
of aristocracy, and tries to make himself one with it: in 
the other a plebeian yields to the glamour of power for 
what it may bring him of personal gratification, mental 
and physical; but, so far from seeking to merge himself in 
aristocracy, he grinds its representatives under his heel. 
Both stories present powerful studies oi the elderly 
aristocratic woman in Sefiora Jiminez and Lady Delany, 
eno Latin, the other British, but "sisters onder th 
skins.” 
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THE 

WORLD 

O UR Kings and Que«ns from other lands 
have gone, and have, we hope, as 
they have all with evident sincerity said, ± 

enjoyed themselves. The sun shone on King ^ 

V'ictor Emmanuel and Queen Elena, and the 
sides were almost as blue as those of their \y 

own Italy. They had a strenuous time, \ 

but were both as full of life and energy as y 

if they had only one engagement a day. ' 

Princess Mafalda was vivacious, bright, and 
ful] of interest in everything, and the Crown 
Prince confirmed the delightful impression 
he made when here unofficially two years 
ago. The friendship between Italy and Great 
Britain, which was strong, is now stronger. 

No member of our Royal Family knows 
Italy better, or loves it more, than Princess f 

Louise Duchess of Argyll, who used to go H 

about to little-known but exquisite and in- a 

teresting parts of it, travelling unattended s. 
and as Lady Sundridge. The Prince of 
Piedmont is a very handsome man, with a 
delightful boyish smile, and a boyish manner that 
makes him at once a favourite. 





Flowers are one of the greatest joys of life, and 
the memory of them as they were grouped at the 
great Flower Show will never leave those who saw. 
The Queen, never expansive or indiscriminating in 
her praise, said how beautiful it was, and went from 
one beauty to another appreciating each to the full. 
The King, too, was full of interest, and showed how 
ever thoughtful he is for others by sending back to 
the officials at the entrance to ask that those who 
possessed the necessary tickets should be admitted, 
and not kept waiting until the royal visits were 


Here are two delightful summer hats from Debenham and 
Wigmore Street, B'. The first is of plaited straw in mixed c 
with a swathed scarf of green-and-purple cripe -de- Chine, 
second is a shady '* Bowen " straw trimmed with twisted 
(See page 1082 .) 

t over. Queen Marie of Roumania found adjectives 
too weak and limited to express her admiration, 
and simply gasped with joy over the beautiful 
d orchids, expertly explained to her by two such cele- 

e brated growers as Colonel Sir George Holford and 

r. Sir Jeremiah Colman. The Infanta Beatrice took 

a a back seat, as it were, to her vivacious and queenly 

D sister, and walked along in the rear of her Majesty 

1 . and those explaining special beauties to her, but 

V very apparently enjoying the flowers no whit less, 

o As to the Duke of Connaught, he looked the spruce, 

0 erect soldier, and greeted many friends as he went 

1, round, spending some time arith Lady Algernon 

e Gordon - Lennox, who is a great garden lover, and 


OF 


WOMEN 


and recesses in the hall and on the stair- 
way were converted into bowers under 
great branches of laburnum, lilac white 
and mauve, and guelder rose and rhodo- 
dendron. All about were quantities of 
flowers from Cliveden. There were 
hundreds of guests, but no crush-the 
house is very spacious, and also cool 
and airy. 


The Caledonian Ball is always a 
cheery affair; also, happily for the 
Royal Caledonian Schools, crowded 
This year, for the first time within 
modem memory, royalty was present in 
the persons of the Prince of Wales and 
Freebody, ffie Duke and Duchess of York. Her 
colourings Royal Highness is a Scottish lassie, and 
and the as Lord Strathmore was the Hon. 

organdie. Colonel of the Black Watch, her Koyal 

Highness wore the tartan scarf of that 
celebrated regiment in shades of green 
and blue, with black. There is no clan tartan 

belonging to the Bowes - Lyoa family. The Black 
Watch tartan was made up for the whole regi¬ 
ment at about 1740 . Previously different com¬ 
panies had worn different tartans. From the 
sombre character of that chosen, the famous 
name *' Black Watch " arose for a regiment which 
has taken part in nearly every war in which 
this country has been engaged. There are four 
Stewart tartans. The Old Stewart, known for more 
than a hundred years, is made up of green and blue 
and red in small squares. The Royral has white, 
prale blue, and yellow lines crossing a scarlet ground; 
the Hunting has a green ground crossed by black, 



A love funic of broderie anglaise is introduced in this graceful 
hnv frock, which hails from Debenham and Freebody. 

(See page 1082 .) 


whose gardens at Capri are the joy of her 
life. 

The wedding of F*rince Viggo of Denmark 
to Miss Eleanor Margaret Green, on the 
loth, is to be a quiet one because of the 
recent death of her father. Dr. James 
O. Green. There will be only one brides¬ 
maid, Miss Emily Lewis Stevens, daughter 
of Mrs. Edwin A. Stevens, of Castle Point, 
Hoboken, N.J. Prince Waldemar of Den¬ 
mark, Queen Alexandra's only surviving 
brother, will be his son’s chief supporter, 
and the bride will be given away by her 
brother, Mr. Norvin Hewitt Green. 'The 
ceremony will be in Calvary Church, Fourth 
Avenue, New York, and Bishop Manning, of 
the Episcopal Diocese of New York, will 
officiate, assisted by the Rev. Theodore 
Sedgewick, rector of Calvary parish. Only 
near relatives and a few very intimate 
friends have been invited, and the recep¬ 
tion after the wedding will be held at 
9 , Lexington Avenue, the residence of Miss 
Sarah Cooper Hewitt and Miss Eleanor G. 
Hewitt, the bride’s aunts, with whom she 
has lived when in New York. Miss Green 
has been over here a great deal, and is wrell 
known as a fine rider to hounds. The young 
people have, it is said, decided to live in 
Denmark. As they will be wealthy and love 
going about, we shall probably have them 
often here, and they will make long stays 
in Canada, where Prince Viggo—known as 
the “ farmer Prince ”—has a ranch. My 
kind, but anonymous American correspon¬ 
dent has supplied me with this informa¬ 
tion. 

*' I'd rather scrub a floor than give a 
party.” So said Viscountess Astor, M.P., 
on the eve of entertaining on a large scale. 
One feels that this clever lady is much 
better at entertaining a party than she 
would be at scrubbing a floor; but one 
always yearns to do the thing one is not 
doing: it is only human nature. So versatile 
is our first woman Member of Parliament 
that she would probably beat a charwoman 
at her accustomed job; but, having done 
it to a full-sized floor, I feel that Lady 
Astor would then prefer to give a full-sized 
party. Her capacity for doing the latter 
successfully has been well proved, never 
better than the big dinner and bigger recep¬ 
tion when the Queen of Roumania, Prince 
and Princess Arthur of Connaught, the Infante 
Alfonso, and the Infanta Beatrice of Spain 
were entertained. Originality marked the 
floral decorations. A comer in each room 


blue, yellow, and red. There is also the Priua 
Charles Edward Stuart tartan, beloved of the 
Jacobites. It is red, blue, black, green, with narrow 
lines of white and yellow. The oak is the badge 
of the Stewarts, also the thistle, which is the 
present national badge ; while rue was that of the 
Pictish kings. A. £. L. 



Embroidered white muslin and lau has l 

by Debenham and Freebody to express this coot jr 
for summer days. Streamers of applc-g^^f* ” 
introduce a gay touch of colour. (See page » 










f ^ 




“ ROSE & CROWN'* Wimbledon: 
—>1 plain, flat-fronted inn of the 16th * 
Century, on the edge of Wimbledon 
Common ; associated with the great and 
eccentric poet, Swinburne, whose daily 
walks in all weathers on Heath and 
Common made him “a Portent and a 
legend ” thereabouts. 

Johnnie Walker: 


Shade of 

Swinburne; 


L\ 'j 






“ Greetings! illustrious Poet—we still enjoy your inspiring poems 
and ballads.** 

“The inspiration you dispense is more universally enjoyed, I 
am sure.*’ 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, Kilmarnock, SCOT 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


Summer Frock. No matto the wrother may 
Hats. do, the calendar assures 

us that summer is really here, and 
the shops are gay with delightful frocks in every hue. 
Sketch^ on page io 8 o are two models destined for 



A becoming coiffure which owes its charm to the skilful 
permanent waving of M. Engine's famous system. 


garden parties and for Henley. On the left is a 
charming honey-coloured frock with a long tunic of 
broderie anglaise falling over a pliss 6 sldrt. The low 
waistline is defined by quaint green leaves embroidered 
in wool, completed with ribbons to match. It may 
be purchased from Debenham and Freebody, Wigmore 
Street, W., for I 2 | guineas ; and ii^ guineas secures 
the second chef d’oeuvre, a diaphanous affair of em¬ 
broidered muslin and lace, flaunting streamers of 
apple-g^een ribbon. Then there are fascinating little 
frocks in flowered cr£pe for 78 s. 6 d., trimmed with 
drawn thread work; and zephyr frocks in plaids 


and checks for 495 . 6 d., finished with neatly tucked 
gilets and cuffs of lawn. The tennis frocks, too, are 
delightful, fashioned of heavy cr£pe-de-Chine, pleated, 
and adorned with drawn thread work. They may be 
secured for 5 ^ guineas. 


Hats of 
Every Hue. 


Permanent 
Waving for 
Shinned Locks. 


The hats pictured at the top of 
page 1080 are summery affairs 
which can be worn vdth equal 
success in town or country. The becoming little 
cloche with the roll-up brim is of plaited straw in 
mixed colours, purple and green predominating. 
Round it is swathed a scarf of green crSpe-de-Chine, 
adorned with amusing motib of purple. It costs 
only 45 s. ; and 69 s. 6 d. is the price of the fascinating 
affair of “ Bowen ” straw on the right, trimmed vrith 
twisted organdie in artistic shades. They must also 
be placed to the credit of Debenham and Freebody, 
where there are Chinese Bangkoks of every hue, 
ranging from 45 s. 9 d., ^d fashionable shiny canvas 
straws for 50 s. 

Each summer one hears on all 
sides women bemoaning the fact 
that bathing, tennis, and golf are 
delights which invariably react 
sadly on their hair. Whether bobbed, shingled, or 
long, the result is always the same—an uncompromis¬ 
ing straightness which means spending many precious 
half-hours at the hairdresser's. A simple solution is 
to visit M. Eugtee, at 23 , Grafton Street, W., and 
consult him about permanent waving. This famous 
expert is responsible for a sjrstem which produces a 
graceful undulating wave, as tight or as loose as 
individual taste dictates. Consequently, it avoids 
being either frizzy or too loose. For bobbed or 
shingled hair, permanent waving is almost a necessity 
if a well-groomed appearance is to be retained through¬ 
out strenuous sports. The two illustrations on this 
page depict the becoming waves achieved by M. 
Eug^e's latest Oil Vapour process, which he guarantees 
neither dries nor breaks the hair, and is absolutely 
lasting under any conditions. One is a faultlessly 
shingled coiffure, and the other achieves the same 
effect without sacrificing the hair. Full details can 
be obtained from M. Eugtee, who will be pleased to 
ofier his advice to all readers of this paper. 


A Lovat Fraser would have thought it almost 
Painting Book ^ foregone conclusion that paint- 
for Indies. books for kiddies should con¬ 

tain examples of the work of real 
masters of drawing and design. Yet the reverse is 
usually the sad case. J. C. Eno, Ltd., proprietors of 


the famous " Fruit Salt," are to be congratulated, 
therefore, 6 n the publication in painting-book form of 
a series of designs made for them by the late Claud 
Lovat Fraser. These designs have all the fresh 
charm of line and colour that brought such fame to 
the designer of " The Beggar’s Opera," and the 
letterpress that accompanies them is full of useful 
hints for the little artist. This painting book is 
published kt is.j but J. C. Eno, Ltd., Ltmdon, EC. 4 . 
will send a copy to reawlers of this paper in return for 
six penny stamps. 


Novelty of 
the Week. 


Safety bath-mats, which adhere 
by suction to the bottom of the 
bath and obviate all danger of 
slip{nng, can now be obtained for 12 s. 6 d.; and 
corresponding sink-mats, preventing breakages and 
noise, are only 5 s. fid. On application to this 
paper, I shall be pleased to give full particulars 
where these may be obtained. 



These captivating shingled tresses home been perman¬ 
ently waved by the well-known expert, M. Engine, of 
23 , Grafton Street, W. 


GOLF AT CRUDEN BAY 

BERNARD DARWIN says- 


“ Gulden Bay is in Aberdeen' 
shire, and that sounds a very 
long way off ; but by taking 
advantage of the fast Elast 
G)ast Expresses from King’s 
Cross the journey is made 
under very pleasant conditions. 
If you travel by the night train 
from King's Goss the greater 
part of the journey can be 
whiled away agreeably in 
slumber, and you arrive at 
Aberdeen in time for breakfast 
the next morning, afterwards 
completing the journey by a 
quiet, rustic little line. When 
you reach Guden Bay you 
will think it was very well 
worth the getting to. 

** You say to yourself at once, 
not merely, * Here is good 
golf,' but alM * Here is amus¬ 
ing golf,' and, in fact, Guden 
Bay does combine these two 


qualities in such a way as to 
make it ideal holiday golf. 
By that I mean that it is not 
too easy for the good golfer, 
let him be who he may, nor 
too severe for the bad one. 

** The turf is as good as any 
1 have ever seen—almost too 
good in fact, in that the ball 
sits up just asking to be hit, 
and so deludes the player into 
a belief that he has perma¬ 
nently immved with his 
brassey. He will have a rude 
awakening when he plays 
again on other links, but, 
meanwhile, this lovely, soft 
smooth turf makes him feel 
happier, and so love Cruden 
more than ever. 

“Cruden Bay is a place ex¬ 
traordinarily difficult to keep 
away from for those who have 
once come under its spell." 


REDUCED SPRiMG G EARLY SUMMER TERMS at the 

HRST-CLASS CRUDEN RAY HOTEL 

OWNED AND MANAGED BY THE L.N.ER. 

FULL INFORMATION FROM RESIDENT MANAGER. 


The burberry 

OVERCOAT 


is pleasing to wear; 
it is of that quality 
throughout which 
incites justifiable 
pride in its posses¬ 
sion. Add the fact 
that, notwithstand¬ 
ing its comfort as 
an Overcoat, it is 
also one of the best 
of Weatherproofs, 
then from the 
economic view-point 
it is a paying invest¬ 
ment to wear a 

BURBERRY 

OVERCOAT 

One Coat fulfilling 
Two purposes. 

WARM OYERCOAT ARB 
RELIAILE WEATHERPRORF. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Patterns sent on request. 



Every Gemtine Burberry Garment 
heart the Burberry Triule Mark. 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET 
S.W.1 LONDON 


8 * 10 BD. MALESHERBES PARIS; k PROVINCIAL AGENTS 

Burberrys Ltd. 
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WINIFRED ARTHUR & VERA CLARKE. 


through all the ages, the only unioersal tongue has been Music.** 

In the Trocadcro Grillroom, you will 6nd the most modem enunciation hy VERA 
CLARKE, WINIFRED ARTHUR, and THE TROCADERO ORCHESTRA, 

There is also the add^ advantage of a cuisine completely versatile. Whether you 
need a simple grill, or a meal that will test the resources of the chef, the 

uTocudeiX) 

Service is designed solely to please. 

LONDON’S PREMIER RESTAURANT 


J. LYONS & Co., Ltd., Proprietors. 
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THE WO RLD O F MUSIC. 

T here was a large audience at the Scala Theatre 
to hear Beethoven's " Fidelio ” on the opening 
night of the Carl Rosa Opera Company's season. It 
is very adventurous of the Carl Rosa Company to 
give a London season just now, when there is so much 
competition. *rhey have to face 
not only the Grand Opera Syn¬ 
dicate's Italian season at Covent 
Garden, but also the British 
National Opera Company’s season 
at His Majesty's Theatre. Under 
the circumstances, to revive 
■“ Fidelio,” which has not been 
heard in London for very many 
years, was the strongest card 
they could possibly have played, 
for it will attract a great number 
of people who have never heard 
Fidelio" and who will be 
anxious not to miss this oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Those unfamiliar with this 
opera will be immediately struck 
by its old-fashioned, Mozartian 
character. " Fidelio ” was written 
when Beethoven was about 
thirty-five, and thus belongs to 
his middle period. According to 
Parry, " he took enormous pains 
over it, and tested and tried the 
various parts of it with even 
more than usual patience. It is 
said that he made as many as 
eighteen different versions of one 
famous passage, and ten of 
another, and similar changes 
and experimental improvements 
throughout.” The result from 
the operatic point of view 
cannot be considered wholly satis¬ 
factory. Strong as was Beet¬ 
hoven's dramatic sense — as his 
orchestral symphonies prove— 
he nevertheless lacked the necessary gifts for opera. 
A certain naivet6 and ingenuous idealism probably 
prevented him from having that sympathy with all 
kinds of human character, however dubious and im¬ 
perfect, which Shakespeare and Mozart possessed to 
so marked a degree. Nothing more strikingly shows 
Mozart's superiority in this form of composition than 
a comparison of " Figaro ” or ” Don Giovanni ” with 


" Fidelio.” Neither ” Figaro ” nor Don Giovanni " 
can be said to have dated as ” Fidelio ” dates ; while 
they both possess a variety of musical characterisation 
and a vivacity with which " Fidelio ” simply cannot 
compete. 

Parry in one of his books declares that ** Fidelio ** 
to modem musicians ” has a unique place in the 


whole province of opera ; and in nobility and truth of 
sentiment, and depth of musical feeling, and insight 
into the possibilities of operatic art, it is beyond rivalry 
among the works produced before the present 
generation.” To me, as to most musicians and 
amateurs, this will appeal as a complete exaggeration. 
Mozart's " The Magic Flute ” contains music as great 
and noble as anything in " Fidelio,” while as an opera 


■" Don Giovanni ” surpasses ” Fidelio ” in ever) 
possible respect. ” Don Giovanni ” is a comic opera, 
and does not set out to compete in nobility and depth 
with Beethoven at his highest, but there are passages 
in ” Don Giovanni ” that are truly sublime. 

The plot of " Fidelio ” is a mere pretext to enable 
Beethoven to rhapsodise about the beauty of con¬ 
jugal love and fidelity. The 
dialogue is often fatuous to as 
extreme degree, and this is 
heightened in the English trans¬ 
lation used by the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. But Beethoven’s 
sincerity is such that out of this 
most unlikely material he pro¬ 
duced a work which contains 
moments of wonderful beanty 
and poignancy. Leonora (the 
faithf^ wife) has a magnificently 
moving aria in the first act, and 
there are some splendid ensembles 
on which there is that undeniable 
stamp of greatness so character¬ 
istic of Beethoven. One of the 
finest conceptions in the whole 
opera is the chorus of the pris¬ 
oners when they are released, 
through the advocacy of Leonora, 
from their dungeon cells to cMnc 
up into the garden for a spell of 
air and sunlight. For this 
occasion Beethoven has written 
a chorus which can only be truly 
described as inspired. It was 
very well sung, and was, in fact, 
the item in the whole perform¬ 
ance which did the conductor. 
Mr. Charles Webber, and all 
concerned most credit. Miss Eva 
Turner, who has a fine vcuce and 
a certain breadth and generosity 
of temperament, gave an effective 
performance as Leonora; and 
she was ably seconded by Mr. 
William Boland, who was 
Florestan. But all the singers showed that crudity 
and lack of finish characteristic of our native operatic 
vocalists, and the orchestral playing was energetic 
rather than polished. There is, however, seemingly 
no alternative open to our touring operatic companies. 
They cannot afford to spend the time and trouble 
necessary to acquire polish. They have to get their 
effects by energetic methods, and the enthusiasm 

[_Ccni tutted everUef. 



THE SNAPPING TURTLE: A RECENT ARRIVAL AT THE “ZOO,” DISPLATINC HIS TENDENCY TO 
BITE AND DISCREETLY HELD BY THE KEEPER AT THE OTHER END.—IPi-tofrsA* C.V.1 



GENEVA and MONT BLANC 

“lam amre thankful ««ery year of added life that I was bom is Loadoa. 
near esonch U» Geaera lor me to reach it easily.”—J oh it Rcsxin. 

Elnjoys a salubrious and temperate climate, standing on the shores of the beautiful Lake of Geneva. 
Splendid view of Mont Blanc and Alps. Central starting point for excursions to Chamonix, 
Aix-les-Bains, etc. Theatre, Municipm Casino, Concerts. Centre of numerous establishments 
for Education, Boarding Schools. University, Foreign families not carrying on any trade or 
profession in Geneva are exonerated from all taxation for the first two years of their stay. 

GOl^P UNKS_GOLF LINKS 

For all informaiion, apply OFFICIAL ENQUIRY OFFICE, Place des Bergues 3, Cenetfa. 

Festival Concerts: Orchestre de la Scala de Milan, 26th and 27th June. 

Great Battle of Flowers, 28th and 29th June. 
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DEWAR’S 

THE SPIRIT IRRESISTIBLE 

The sea has a charni all its own, and so has Dewar’s Whidcy. As invigorating 
as the winds that blow from out space, Dewars, like a well found skip, brings 

content; boundless and satisfying. 
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which the performance of " Fidelio ” at the Scala 
I hcatre aroused on the opening night was a proof 
that the Carl Rosa Opera Company does not exist 
in vain. 

There could not be a greater contrast to " Flddio ’* 
than Strauss’s “ Der Rosenkavalier/' nor could there 
be a greater contrast of methods than the perform¬ 
ances of these two operas by the Cari Rosa Company 
and the Grand Opera Syndicate respectively. In 
Der Rosenkavalier," the German season at Covent 
Garden under Herr Bruno Walter reached probably 
its highest level. The general ensemble was practically 
perfect. The appearance of Herr Richard Mayr from 
the Vienna State Opera had been eagerly looked for, 
and we were not disappointed. This singer’s Baron 
von Ochs is a quite outstanding achievement. He 


acts and sings with wonderful variety of expression, 
but he is always the aristocrat, never the clown. 

Equally fine was Mme. Lotte Lehmann’s Princess 
von Werdenberg, while Mme. Delia Reinhardt made a 
delightful Octavian. The Sophie von Faiunal on this 


occasion was that beautiful singer, Mme. Elizabeth 
Schumann, and her famous scene in the second act 
when she receives the Silver Rose from the Rose- 
Cavalier was superbly sung and acted. So was her 
beautiful duet with Octavian in the third act, " 1st ein 
Traum." Generally the trio in the third act is con¬ 
sidered the finest thing in the opera, and I would 
not quarrel with this verdict except to point out 
the beauty of the duet at the end of the first act, 
and the very individual loveliness of the Presentation 
of the Rose Scene at the beginning of the second act. 

There is no doubt that in " Der Rosenkavalier " 
we have the genuine Strauss at his very best. 'There 
are few more satisfactory works in the whole repertory 
of opera. One feels that Strauss must have really 
enjoyed writing it, and one cannot feel this of those 
two operatic monstrosities, " Salome ’* 
and " Electra." The same is true to 
a lesser extent of " Ariadne auf 
Naxos,” but the latter can never be 
as satisfactory an opera as " Der 
Rosenkavalier," because it is not so 
much of a piece. • 

In the revised version of "Ariadne 
auf Naxos " we do not have the pre¬ 
liminary Moliire play, but an operatic 
introduction in which there is a 
great deal of dialogue between the 
operatic artists and the members of 
a harlequinade who are each to 
give a performance at a private 
palace. They are ultimately informed 
by the Major-Domo that, as there is 
not time for the two performances 
one after the other, they are to be 
given simultaneously. The first part 
is not of great musical interest, al¬ 
though it gave us an opportunity to 
hear some fine singing from Mme. 
Ehzabeth Schumann as the com¬ 
poser ; but in the second part the 
real opera begins, and in this there is 
much lovely music, given mainly to 
Ariadne. The part of Ariadne was 
taken by Mme. Lotte Lehmann, who 
sang exquisitely. The wonderful 
and terrifying coloratura part of 
Zerbinetta was sung by that amazing 
coloratura virtuosa, Mme. Maria 
Ivog^n, whose singing was the occasion of a spon¬ 
taneous burst of applause from every part of the 
house in the middle of the act. 1 believe this is 
Mme. IvogQn's first appearance at Covent Garden. 

I heard her some years ago in Munich, and, was 


much impressed by her singing. She was a 
discovery of Herr Bruno Walter's, and, in Strauss’s 
opinion, is the finest exponent of the extremely 



WITH A POLICE OFFICER. WEARING EAR-PIECES, 
LISTENING INSIDE. AND AERIALS ON THE ROOF: 
ONE OF THE TWO NEW TRAFFIC - CONTROL VANS 
FOR DERBY DAY. 

difficult part of Zerlnnetta. It is to be hoped that «e 
shall have an opportunity of hearing Mme. Ivogtin 
in the Italian season. While speaking of Strauss’s 
opera, I should like to protest against the manage¬ 
ment’s illiterate use on the programme of " Strauss’ 
opera," instead of Strauss's opera. As every educated 
person knows, the use of the apostrophe " * ” is to 
indicate that the old genitive " e " is elided; the 
apostrophe does not stand for " s " at all; the correct 
form is Strauss's opera, not Strauss’ opera, which is 
hideous, and, in fact, unpronounccaWe. There seems 
to be an increasing tendency to make this barbarous 
error. W. J. Turnk*. 



BUILT TO REGULATE EPSOM TRAFFIC ON DERBY DAY, AND THE ONLY 
VEHICLES OF THEIR TYPE IN THE WORLD: THE TWO NEW POLICE 
CONTROL VANS, AT SCOTLAND YARD. 

For dealing with road traffic to Epoom on Derby Day, Scotland Yard had two special 
control vans built, and fitted with wireless aendiOK and receivinc sets, to patrol the main 
routes to the course. They can ** send ” and " receive ” by special code while travelling 
at forty miles an hour. These unique vans were constructed at the Putney garage of 
the Metropolitan Police.—iP*o«a^F*s Sy Topitml.] 


THE NEW STAR IN THE 
GRAMOPHONE FIRMAMENT 


PUPITYOFTDNt 


NO 

HARSH 

SOUNDS 


MAKES 

OLD 


RECORDS.- 
UKE NEW 


. BEAUmH 
CONSTRUCTION 


, / SCINCH 

f INCREASED^ 



ZH 20 TO THE 
VALUE Of 
sA^MOPHONF 

NOMICA>. 
TOCRACK " 


TREMUSA 

SOUND BOX 

OVI- free trial 

Pits any machine—^rj it on yours. 

Makes old records play as good as new. 

Heurit.n.*<THREE MUSES” GRAMOPHONE ‘ 
At STAND No. V 914 B, British Empire Exhibition 

Write for Free Booklet^ 

REPEATING GRAMOPHONES LTD., 

102, New Bond Street, London, W.l 



Flies breed in garbage, and in a single 
summer 100 flies can breed a million. 
They are a danger and bring disease, 
particularly to children. Destroy them. 
It is a duty. Sprinkle Sanitas Powder 
in your dustbin night and morning, and 
the flies will not breed there. That is 
the best way. 











1 



I’m afraid, sir, that I can only say that 
people who don’t demand Kensitas 
get the cigarettes they deserve. 




STANDARD SIZE 
VIRGINIA 
20 fori I- SO for 216 
100 for 4/io 

EXTRA LARGE 
VIRGINIA 
20 for il$ 50 for ^ s 
100 for 6/10 


Manufacturers : 

J. WIX & SONS, LTD 
174-5-6 Piccadilly, W. I 
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THE ANTIOCH CHAIJ CE.- (Cont.nurdfrom ,058.) 

the churches, and plundered their valuables (lo. 
Monach, Rhod. ml. S. Artemii 23 ). It is said that 
alter a futile attempt to intimidate Theodoros, the 
* guardian of the treasures ’ in the great church, 
he condemned him to torture and death, and that 
flinging the sacred vessels on the 


work of the Flavian or perhaps Trajanic period. That 
the inner bowl was older yet is possible, is even 
probable, but is not—I think—conclusively proved.” 

[N.B.—Any of our readers who may wish to possess 
Dr. Eisen's work, " The Great Chalice of Antioch," 


Ml. COCHRAN’S FRENC H SEASON A T THE NEW OXFORD. 

T was a case with the French Players, during theii 
first week at the New Oxford, of reserving iheir 
best wine until the last. Mile. C 6 cile Sorel and the 
Commie Fran 9 aise colleagues she brought over with 
her on Mr. C^hran’s invitation began their London 
season with an unfortunate choice. 


ground he treated them to the 
grossest indignities—a story of very 
doubtful historicity. Dr. Eisen, how¬ 
ever, accepts the tale, and even sug¬ 
gests that the compression of the 
Chalice may be the result of its 
sacrilegious mishandling by Julian. 
In that case the Chalice must have 
been concealed again either during 
the invasion of Chosroes I., who in 
538 burned Antioch but spared the 
Cathedral, or more probably during 
the conquests of Chosroes II., who 
captured Syria in 6 ii. The later 
date w'ould account for the associ¬ 
ation of the Chalice with the objects 
of early Byzantine art enumerated 
above. . . . 

*' At the risk of being tedious I 
should like to add a further possi¬ 
bility anent the eagle beneath the 
throne of Christ. It Is all very well 
to tell us that * the Eagle, perched 
on one of the Baskets and grasping 
the loaves, can only symbolise the 
Roman Empire, now partaking of 
the Christian religion as adminis- 
tcr«l by St. Peter and St. Paul' 
(p. iHti). But that is to neglect a 
much more obvious explanation. 
The eagle with spread wings is fre¬ 
quent on imperial coins of Antioch 
itself, alwa>’s as sign and symbol of 



lo staging “La Migfere Apprivois^e,” 
the French version of “ The Taming 
ot the Shrew,” they intended, no 
doubt, a delicate compliment to 
'Oflheir English audiences. But the 
result was crude farce, with almost 
every redeeming touch of the 
original omitted. Then they fell 
back on Dumas fils —“ La Dame 
aux Cam^has" and " Le Demi- 
Monde " — in which they were 
vastly more at home, and the 
leading actress gave us samples of 
her real quality alike as emotional 
actress and com^enne. But with 
their production of a new play. 
Andr 6 Pascal’s (Baron Henri de 
Rothschild's) “ Lorsqu’ On Aime," 
they were again seen to lesser 
advantage, because this drama of 
a complacent husband who carries 
his complacency so far that he 
tries to bully his young wife's lover 
into abandoning a contemplated 
marriage postulates a situation 
that it is impossible to make 
credible. Only at the last, apart 
from their mid-week mating, did 
they reach what from tradition, 
from training, from experience they 
can do superlatively well. The 
performance of “ Le Demi-Monde " 
had its interesting, its amusing, its 


( 


I 



EVIAN 


Dominating Factors 

G raceful design, Aceeasibtlicy, 
Base of Lubrication, Economical 
and Silent Running, Strength and Flexi¬ 
bility, Luxurious Comfort, Exquisite 
Finish, Amplitude, Freedom frotn 
Rattle, and Comprehensive Equipment. 
All these essentials of the perfect ear— 
and more—you get writh every Humber 
model. Humber proverbial ear per¬ 
fection costs you less than the other 
kind. It is the fimai not first cost that 
you must alwrays remember. 

Three Powers: 8 h.p., 11.4 h.p., and 
15.9 h.p., but only one quality. 

THE PROVED BEST. 


On th« Frnstch aide nf tha Lakm of Geneca- 

Season : MAY 1 - OCTOBER 15 ^ 

SOURCE CACHAT — THERMAL ESTABLISHMENT — CASINO 


18-Hole GOLF Course. TENNIS 

Hotels 

ROYAL & SPLENDIDE 

Beloogiai lo ibe Group ol tbe Riu-Culloa 
HoCeh, Loudon. 


Samt MaHagetMent 


THONON: 
GRAND HOTEL d> PARC. 


HUMBER, LTD., Coventry. 

LONDON: 

aty n»ar»tai; 32. Holborn Vuduct. E.C. 1. 
W»tt End Shtmramms 9 Expert Bramck Oftem; 
94, New Bond Street. W.l. 

DtsUn Evxr j mhxr*. 


INVALID FURNITURE 


HAND TRICYCLES 


Rotary, Lever, or Motor propulsion. At 
in daily use throogkout the world. 

NomcroBa iniinitable nuxlels are illaitrated in 
Sectional Catalogue No. 9N. 


Sanderson A Son 

DisUllm-LEITH 


ALL MTN CHAIRS «T THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITIOH 

ARE 

CARTERS. 

Illustrated in Catalogue 3N. 
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rpHERE is a remark- 

Llwyngwril, Fairboume, Barmouth, 

Dolgelley. Dyffryn, Llanbedr and Pensam, 

Harlech, Portmadoc (for the Welsh Highland .i 

Railway and ascent of Snowdon), Criccieth, 

Pwllheli, etc. Here the holiday-maker will find, 
coupled with other attractions of a high-class order, gorgeous ' 
mountain, river, lake and dell scenery of surpassing beauty, 
amidst which all kinds of outdoor recreation may be enjoyed. 
For full particulars of train services, Tourist and Excursion 
facilities, apply at the Great Western Railway Company’s Stations 
and Offices, 

Illustrated booklet can be obtained from the Secretary, Cambrian 
Kvwnts Association, Oswestry. 

FELIX J. C. POLE, General Manager, 
G.W.R., Paddington Station, W.2. 


Harrods Introduce their New 


BRITISH-MADE 

Extraordinary Value! 

A TfOl^ Constructed with strong three-ply body and five-ply Birchwood 
A frame, top, bottom, and sides. Covered with hard vulcanised 

fibre and bound with closely rivetted fibre, while locks, corners and essential parts are all hand-rtvetted 
and thoroughly well finished. Lined throughout with good quality Cretonne and fitted with extending 
garment hangers. Fitted with rollers on the bottom, simplifying transport. 

CAPAPITY S**® Collars, 12 Soft CoUars, 24 White Handkerohiefe, 6 SQk Handker- 
'-***■*• A A chiefs, 6 pairs Gloves, 12 Ties, i Silk Dress Scarf, 12 pairs Socks, 2 pairs 

Golf Hose, 6 Woollen Vests, 6 pairs Woollen Pants, 3 suits of Pyjamas, 9 Day Shirts, 1 Dressing 
Gown, 6 Dress Shirts, 3 Dress Waistcoats, 12 Dress Ties, 1 Golf Jersey, 

I WooUie, I Waterproof, 1 Golf Suit, I Tweed Suit, t Serge Suit, i mnnel ^ ^ 

Suit, I Dress Suit, r pair Golf Shoes, i pair Walking Shoes, i pair Dress Tj ^ ^ 1 I 

Shoes, 1 pair Bath SUppers, i pair Travelling Slippers. ^ 


HARRODS LTD 


LONDON SW 1 


SECTIOX ON GROUND FLOOR 


CRITERION 


The Choice of the 
Critical. 


Every morning your razor has 
to fight its way through a 
hundred - thousand bristling 
foes. After the tussle, is it 
exhausted? The blade of a 
Wilkinson Safety Shaver 
scarcely feels the fight. A 
short rest—a moment’s strop¬ 
ping—and it’s amply restored 
to fighting trim. 

Now think of tho»c wafer-blades that go 
with ordinary safety razors. Think how 
they come out of the fight. Exhausted, 
irreparably blunted. Unfit for further 
action. Wafer-blades lack real power— 
the Wilkinson power that beats your 
beard every day for years on end. 

The Wilkinson blade is hollow-ground 
and hand-forged from the finest British 
steel. Only the same careful workmanship 
that has made Wilkinson straight razors 
supreme could make so wonderful a blade. 


Critical, particular cigar smokers, 
widely experienced in the niceties of 
quality, flavour and bouquet are the 
most appreciative buyers of Criterion 
Cigars. 

These Connoisseurs are not influenced 
by the fact that these cigars are sold 
at a moderate price. 

It is the high quality of the Criterion 
brand which interests them. 


Set with 7 HOLLOW-GROUND 
BLADES, each etched with the 
day ol the week. Adjustable 
Shaver Frame, Automatic Stropper, 
and Setting or Hoo- - ^ # 
ing Handle. In Hand- ^ O / 
some polished Oak / ■ 

case as illustrated . / 


Set as above with 3 HOLLOW. 
GROUND BLADES. In or / 
polished Oak case . mO/* 

Also Sets at 15/6 and 8/6 


The exquisite nuttiness of the flavour, 
the fine smoking qualities, the delight¬ 
ful aroma, the faultless "make” and 
elegant appearance of Criterion Cigars 
combine to make them the most popu¬ 
lar smoke with the most critical cigar 
smokers. 


Call at your tobacconist's to-day for 
five sample Criterion Cigars. 


Imperial No. 2 
Actual Size. 


InCEDAR 

WOOD 

CABINET 

BOXES 


Samples of 


THE ALL-BRITISH SAFETY SHAVER 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 

JliCanafaciurcd hy 

THE WILKINSON SWORD CO., LTD.. 
33, Pall Mall, London, S.W.I 

Cun, Sword and Equipment Makers. Razor Mfrt, 

T. H. RANDOLPH. Works 

Man. Dir. ACTON . W 4 


Imperial No. 
Actual Size. 


Of all High-Class Tobacconists and Stores. 
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RADIO NOTES. 


satisfy the public's demand for information, 
reporters seek subjects here and there with 
notebook and pencil, artists with their sketch-books. 
Press photographers with their cameras. Broadcasting 
has added to these kindred professions by intro¬ 
ducing the travelling microphone-operator. His busi¬ 
ness is to pick up sounds which two million people 
or more are eager to hear. Unlike the work of other 
providers of information, the result of the microphone 
operator’s duties is obtained by the broadcast public 
simultaneously and almost instantaneously with what¬ 
ever it is that is being picked up. His outfit consists 
of a microphone, a portable amplifier, and .some wire. 
On arrival at the scene of the " event," the micro¬ 
phone is placed in position, and it responds to the 
sounds, the electrical effect of which, after passing 
through the portable amplifier, is sent via the nearest 
telephone line to the broadcasting station for trans¬ 
mission into the homes of the public. There is no 
waiting for copy to be set by compositors, no print¬ 
ing, no development of photographic plates. The 
broadcast public hears the event whilst it is 
happening. 

As to whether it is better to hear nightingales in 
close proximity to the birds or by radio-telephony is 
best answered by the fact that there are large numbers 
of the public who lack the opportunities for listening 
to the natural singing of nightingales. It is true, 
however, that the many thousands of people who 
had never before heard the song of the nightingale 
were enabled to do so by means of the portable micro¬ 
phone hung up near the Inrds in the country at Oxted, 
Surrey. The portable microphone is to be taken to 
the Zoological Gardens in a few weeks’ time. People 
with broadcast receiving-sets living in range of any 
of the B.B.C. stations in Great Britain will, in homes 
as far apart as Aberdeen, Cardiff, Bournemouth, and 
elsewhere, hear the inhatntants of the London " Zoo "— 
birds, laughing jackasses, elephants, lemurs, and sea- 
iions. 

In addition to the ordinary transmissions from 
the British Empire Exhibition, the B.B.C. pro¬ 
pose to use their portable microphones for broad¬ 
casting the various sounds heard in the great 
Amusement Park at Wembley. Doubtless the roar 
of Scenic-Railway vehicles as they rush downhill at 
great speed, the exclamations of the passengers. 


baud music, and numerous other sounds peculiar to 
the place will form a novelty of interest to many 
radio listeners. 



DERBY DAY TRAFFIC COKTROLLED BY RADIO: 

-SPOTTERS" WHO TELEPHONED ROAD CONDITIONS 
AS SEEN FROM A KITE-BALLOON. 

To cope with the enormoiu traffic on the roads leading to Epsom 
on Derby Day, spotters in a kite balloon telephoned the conditions 
as seen from the air to a ground aUtion, whence instructions were 
transmitted to a special wireless car employed by Scotland Yard 
for dealing with traffic blocks. The car is fitted with apparatus 
transmitting 50 miles and receiving 105 miles.—(Pkoio. by BarraU.] 


Portable broadcast receiving-sets are extremely 
popular this year. A modem set takes up very’ little 
space in a car, and affords much plea.sure either in the 
country’ or on the river. Two Sundays ago three 
parties of friends arranged to motor to a delightful 
spot near Henely-on-Thames, and listen to " wireless ’’ 
by the river-side during the afternoon. Shortly after 
arrival at the rendezvous heavy rain caus^ the 
picnic to be broken up, and the party decided to 
go to an inn close by for tea. A couple of terminals 
were noticed near a window. The proprietor ex¬ 
plained that they led to aerial and earth wires, but 
was afraid that a mistake had been made somewhere, 
as he had been unable to receive broadcasts. The 
portable receiver, an Ethophone V. four-valve set, 
together with a loud-speaker brought by one of the 
car party, were brought in and proved quickly that 
the aerial and earth system was efficient, for no 
sooner were the connections made than organ solos, 
relayed by " zLO,” filled the room. The chief novelty 
of the afternoon was “ Big Ben " striking five o'clock, 
heard for the first time in this wayside inn. nearly 
forty miles from Westminster. 

Readers who are interested in the w'onderful 
archaeological discoveries reproduced from time to 
time in The Illustrated London News will have the 
opportunity of hearing by broadcast Mr. C. Leonard 
Woolley's talks on recent discoveries made in Baby¬ 
lonia. Mr. Woolley, under the joint arrangements of 
the British Museum and the University of Ptennsyl- 
vania, has discovered many objects of the greatest 
interest dating from five thousand years ago or 
longer. Many of these have been illustrated in 
this journal. Three talks will be given during 
July — "Excavations in Babylonia,” "The Begin¬ 
nings of History in Babylonia,” and " Ur of the 
Chaldees.” 

On June 30 , between g p.m. and 10 p.m., the 
famous bells of Malines Cathedral will be broadcast 
for British listeners. The B.B.C. announce that the 
ringing of the bells will be picked up by a microphone 
placed in the Market Square at Malines. and conveyed 
by telephone wire to Brussels, broadcast from there, 
and received by the B.B.C. on a portable set some¬ 
where in Essex or Kent. The result of this reception 
will then travel by telephone line to the London 
Broadcasting Station, and be transmitted simul¬ 
taneously from all British stations. 

The new Relay Broadcasting Station at Liverpool 
is now finished and begins transmission this week. 

W. H. S. 



Finest Sootdi Golf Qubs. All model 
Irons, 11/6 each. 

Driven, Brasries, Baffyt 6 ^xwns, |3/6 
n' Qabe. aU Models. 7/6 each. 


Marshall^ 

SNELGROVE 

^ -- DRBSNHAMS, LIMfTBO - 


LONDON Wl = 

SPORTS HALL 

incorporating the following sec¬ 
tions (under expert supervision). 

SPORTS & GAMESvGOLF 
SCHOOL* with at least one 
well-known professional 
always in attendance. 

GUNS & AMMUNITION. 
PHOTOGRAPH Y. 
CYCLES. GRAMO^ 
PHONES. WIRELESS. 
FISHING TACKLE. 

All goods supplied are of that 
high standard of quality with 
which this House has for so 
many years been associated, 
at lowest possible prices. 

Special Terms to Schools oClubs 
FULL SPORTS CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 

J. H. Taylor Autograph Iron Clubs. 

All Models. 12/6 each 

James Braid Autograph Iron Clubs. 

All Models. 13/6 each. 

We have the largest stock of " PRO ” 
AUTOGRAPH CLUBS in London 
at minimum prices. 

MAXFLY. SILVER KINa BLUE RING. 
COLONEL AND ALL POPULAR 
MAKES OF GOLF BALLS IN STOCK- 

ALL MAKES OF GOLF BALLS 
:: AT MINIMUM PRICES :: 

Omr omn Pro/e t tlommI aHenJ$ ta 
all Orden raeaiatd by Pan. 


Complete Sports Catalogue post free. 



CKARD 


(SIX CYLINDER) 

^To buy a Packard Single Six is 
^ to obtain the certainty of many 
yean of perfect satisburtion. 

Spread out the pricx you pay for 
a Packard, over the yean of its use. 
and you will find it cheaper in the 
end than just an ordinary motorcar. 

Packard has won its place at 
leader in the industry through 
twenty-four years of fine car man - 
ufactuie. 

Salr Caaeessitmtiaires : 

W. C. GAUNT COMPANY 
198, Piccadilly, London, W. 1 
Crtwm/ Manager t LEONARD IPILLIAMS. 
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A Story of Satisfaction 
from THE GOLFER. 

M TF you CUD afford to play folf you can 
J. afford a SINGER ! There *• no icnac 
in shatterind your nerre and spoilind your 
deme when you can go to the links in lei* 
surely luxury at less than train fare. That’s 
srhat motoring with a SINGER means to me. 
Puts me in the * fairway * and keeps me 
there. No hurry, no bluster, nerres steady— 
always on top of my form. Plenty of 
room for four of us, and bags, the serriee 
of the SINGER is extended to my friends. 
I Ve had many a happy ’foursome* 
on board. At the end of the day we speed 
back home, tired, but happy in the depth 
of comfort the SINGER affords. Next 
time you arrive at the club-house, and 
thread your way through the * parked * 
cars, remember my advice. No need to 
envy the others when you can get a 
SINGER for £200.” 

Here’s a Singer to suit every taste. 

loh.p. Popular Two-.Seater. £300. to h.p. Popular Four- 
Seater, £210. 10 h.p. De Luxe Two-Seater, £22$. 

10 h.p. De Luxe Four-Seater, £23S- to h.p. .Saloon 
Weymann Body, £27$. 15 h.p. Six-Cylinder Fonr/Five 
.Seater.^soo. Two-Seater.',C4.'io. WevmannSaloon,jifsoo. 
Rotax Lirhtinr and .Starting Equipment. All .Singer 
Carx can be purchased on Deferred Payments through 
any Singer Agent. Illustrated Catalogues and full 
particulars sent srith pleasure. 

SINGER & CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 

London Showrooms ; 17, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. i 
London Service Depot; York Works, Brewery Road, 
Holloway. N. 

The Story of the Singer is always 
a Story of Satisfaction. 


He doesn’t 
smoke a Newspaper 

Why should you ? 

Bronze Powder and Printers’ 
Ink do not make a 
Cigarette good to smoke. 
CAVANDER’S ARMY 
CLUB Cigarettes are rolled 
in pure, Ribbed Rice paper, 

uncontaminated with 
Bronze Powder or 
Printers' Ink, with per¬ 
fect gold matured Leaf, and 
made by workers proud to 
be associated with a firm of 
150 years’ Tobacco research. 

Cavanders say-don’t smoke Ink- 

smoke 

Cavander’s 


AU comfort. 
First-class hotel, 
120 bedrooms. 


9 miles from 
Boulogne and 
Le-Touquet. 


Boulogne-on-Sea 


Beautiful sandy 
beach 


Golf, Tennis 


Tea dancing- 
Jazz-band. 


Refular notor-car 
Service te Boulofae 


Same Management 


METROPOLE 


Free from the contamination of 
Printers* Ink and Bronze Powder 

(CAMBRIDGE SIZE) 

20 for 1 /3 

Cavanders, Limited. Manchester and London. 


hours froi 
iMtulon. 
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SPECIAL AWARDS. 


THE CHRONICj^OF THE CAR. 

The Six Days' awards in the recent R.A.C. 

TriaL Small-Car Trial have now been 

issued, and are in many respects 
quite interesting. The various awards are as follows : 
CLASS B. (Can costing between £130 and £tyo.) 

Car. Driver. Award. 

Trojan - - D. Bowden - - Gold medal. 

Trojan - - B. Woodhousc - Silver medal. 

CLASS C. (Can costing between iiyo and ^205.) 

Rhode - - B. Alan HiU - Gold medal. 

CLASS D. (Can costing between £205 and i340.) 

Rhode - - C. Gray - - Gold medaL 

Gw>Tme - - J. F. Deverill - Silver medal. 

CLASS E. (Can costing between ^240 and 3(275.) 

Gwe-nne - - D. Chinery - - Gold medal. 

I.ea-Francis - H. E. Tatlow - Silver medal. 

CLASS F. (Can costing between £275 and 3(350.) 

A.C. - - - V. Bruce - - (iold medal. 

Galloway - - V. E. Leverett - Silver medal. 

CLASS G. (Can costing over 3(350.) 

Palladium - H. F. Smallwood - Gold medal. 
Lagonda - - W. H. Oates - Silver medal. 


Car. Driver. 

Daily Chronicle Cup - Gwynne - D. Chinery. 

The Autocar Cups - - ( 

\ Rhode - - Alan Hill. 

Special Gold Medal - I..ea-Francis - H. E. Tatlow. 

The decision of the judges to award the Daily 
Chronicle Cup for the b^t performance in the trial 
to the Gwynne seems to show how 
easily rules, no matter how carefully 
drafted, may result in decisions 
which, while they adhere to the 
letter, may be quite controversial. 

The Gwynne is an astonishingly 
good little car—I have handled it 
on the road, and have been greatly 
impressed by its performance; but 
it actually finished the trial with 
a broken spring-leaf and a fractured 
shock - absorber arm, yet gained 
premier award at the expense of 
other cars which finished with an 
absolutely clean 
sheet. Under the 
somewhat compli¬ 
cated system of 
marking, each car 
was debited a mark 
for each i|d. worth 
of petrol, and one 
mark for every four 
fluid ounces of oil 
consumed. The 
Gwynne used rather 
more than eighteen 
gallons of petrol 
against the twenty-three gallons of 
its nearest competitor, while the 
cost of replacing the broken parts 
did not amount to the difference 
in running cost. On the whole, I 
am rather inclined to agree with 
the system under which the award 
was made, because, after all, what 
interests the owner most is total 


cost of running and maintaining a car, always 
provided that, under the head of maintenance and 
repairs, the latter are simple and do not entail 
the car's being out of use for days at a time. If. 
let us say, one car costs £100 per annum to run— 
this figure including the cost of replacing small parts 
which wear or break—while another costs 3^110 for 


the former is, in terms of cash, the better investment. 
What the R.A.C. set out to discover was the most 
economical car in use, and on this basis the award 
is perfectly correct. It is being queried, but I think 
wrrongly. If anybody objects, the figures are before 
him. and he has only to make his owm assessment of 
comparative performance to assist him in making a 
choice. He may also reflect that no set of rules was 
ever perfect. [Comtitmed ovtrUaf. 



ON THE BORDER BETWEEN ENGLAND AND WALES: A 14-H.P. ALL- 
WEATHER ANSALDO, WITH REX MUNDY AT THE WHEEL. AT CHIRK BRIDGE. 
Chirk, near Llangollen, is in Denbighshire, on the borders of Shropshire. Rex Mundy was 
the winner of a challenge shield in the recent London-to-HoIyhead trial. 


actual running costs, yet no replacements are needed. 



THE MOTOR-CAR ELIMINATES THE BATHING-MACHINE: A WOLSELEY 
“TEN" TWO-SEATER TAKING FIVE FAIR BATHERS DIRECT FROM HOUSE 
TO BEACH AT HOVE. 



^Ae SWIFT comes from 
Coventi^ 

—the centre of the motor industry. Swift cars were 
amongst the pioneers which made the City of Three 
Spires famous. To*day the Swift car is the emblem of pro* 
gress and the realisation of complete motoring satisfaction. 
To buy a Swift is to assure all the joys that motoring 
can offer and to eliminate all its troubles. 

MODELS AND PRICES. 

Mod^ or ** Chummy ^ £235 12 k4>. 2/3-SMter £385 

10 |.Co«D< Cabriolet f 2ft f 


May tve tend you the Swift Art Catalogue f 

UANVFACTVfLERS : 

SWIFT OF COVENTRY, LIMITED, COVENTRY. 

London DtPot : Dublin Depot : 

133. Load Acre. W.C. 2. ^ ^ ^ 15-17. Sooih Ring Street. 


ACCUMULATION 


SHELL-MEX LTD., 

SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY. W.C. 9. 






















aMBsaiifil 


at Wembley 


The “ Khan ” of the Anglo-Per- 
sian Oil Company with its 
slender minarets and its blue- 
and-green tiled doorways is of 
characteristically Persian design. 

It is a reminder of the beauty 
and ancient splendour of the 
Land of the Shahs. 

It is, too, a reminder of the 
source of the crude oil which is 
brought to Great Britain and 
refined into “BP” Motor Spirit. 


The exhibits have been selected 
to give an idea of the engineer¬ 
ing and chemical skill and the 
immense business organisation 
engaged in the task of produc¬ 
tion, refining, and distribution. 

A visit to the building depicted 
—situated opposite India—will 
give you a wider and deeper 
realisation of the great impor¬ 
tance of British Petrol, not only 
to the British motorist, but to 
the Empire at large. 



The British Petrol 

BrifishPefroleum Qjy 2ZFenchurichStIjondon£.C.3. 

Distributing Organ^ation of the 

ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL CO LTO 
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CoHtinutd.] 

rrn««l»v Shortly before the last Motor 

‘‘ Fourth ’’ ^ ^ ® Crossley " fourteen ” 

placed at my disposal for a week¬ 
end, and soon afterwards recoided my impressions, 
which I recollect were altogether favourable. Last 
week Messrs. Crossley Motors asked me again to try 
this model, which has been considerably improved 
in the meantime. I suppose 1 covered about a couple 
of hundred miles in the three days—not a great 
distance, it is true, but quite enough to be able to 
get to know all I wanted about the car. I must say 
I like it greatly. The engine pulls very well indeed, 
and is very flexible, with a speed range on " top ” 
of from about six miles an hour to well over fifty. 
It pulls exceptionally well at low speeds when ascend¬ 
ing that kind of gradient which is nearly too stiff 
(or top, yet hardly calls for a change down to a lower 
gear. WTien the latter is called for, one discovers 
that the gears are comparatively quiet, while the 
ratios are .very well spaced out — as too often they 
are not. One point which has always impressed me 
about the Crossley models is the delightfully easy 
steering, which makes it possible to drive all day 
without feeling the slightest sense of that fatigue 
which is so often induced by cars whose steering is 
on the h»vy side, and with which one is constantly 
struggling, as it were. I have found that all the 
Crossleys I have tried since the war have just the 
same light, easy feeling under the hand, a feeling 
which would compensate for quite a number of minor 
drawbacks. 

Not that this latest " fourteen ” has any that 
I could discover. Long experience makes one very 


critical, while, at the same time, it does teach one 
that cars have to be judged on their merits in 
the class to which they belong. What I mean by 
that is that you cannot compare with justice the 
car costing a couple of thousand pounds with that 
which y-ou can buy for two hundred—all cars have 
to be taken in their relation to others in the class 
for power and price. In its class, then, I place this 
Crossley model very far up. It is a really good car 
with some excellent points of its own. I have already 
spoken about its efficiency and its steering. Another 
appealing point is its brakes, which are really most 
efficient. I have tried cars costing twice the money, 
whose brakes were nothing like as good. As an all¬ 
round car. whether for pleasure or business, for short 
journeys or for long tours, 1 do not hesitate to say 
that the Crossley very adequately fills the require¬ 
ments of the motorist who looks to the car of about 
14 h.p. to fulfil them. 

A recent outbreak of fire in the 
rri *1^* ♦ office of the Anglo-American Oil 
Oil Depot. Company’s Birkdale depot. South- 
port, would undoubtedly have resulted in serious 
damage to the town had it not been for the excellent 
construction of the depot, which prevented the 
flames reaching either the filling house or the main 
tanks. There were 16,000 gallons of Pratt's spirit 
and 12,000 gallons of paraffin in the tanks, and the 
company have cause to congratulate themselves on 
having planned and constructed their depot in such 
a way that disaster was averted. The office itself 
was completely gutted. 


Th. McK«u» »' 

Duties. foreign, and particularly Amen- 

can, cars write to say that the 
proposed abolition of these duties will make little 
difference in the prices of their cars. Most inform 
me that they are arranging to make a refund of any 
difference in the price paid now and any reduced 
prices which may come into i>peration when the 
duties have disappeared. Willys-Overland are ar¬ 
ranging a scheme of this kind, as are also the Ford 
Company. W. W. 


“ The Royal Academy Illustrated ” (Walter 
Judd, Ltd., 2s.) for this year, is now on sale and, 
as usual, offers a splendid pictorial review of the 
Burlington House exhilxtion. The reproductions 
are excellent, and the selection of pictures illustrated 
includes nearly all the most interesting works of art 
exhibited. The frontispiece this year is, naturally, 
the much-discussed portrait of the King by Charles 
Sims, R.A.: and other portraits reproduced include 
Gerald Kelly’s paintings of Viscount Cave and 
Lady Berwick ; two of the Mannings equestrian 
portraits, and the John pictur9 of Princess Antcane 
Bibesco ; the Duke of Westminster by Orpen, and 
many others. The subject pnetures in the ” Royal 
Academy Illustrated ” include Sir John Lavery’s 
" The House of Commons, 1924," and Mr. W. Russell 
Flint’s " The Lemnians/’—a picture of special interest, 
as the artist is one of the new A.R.A.s—many of the 
best landscapes exhibited, and a good selection of 
the sculptures. 



Seldom 


Overtaken 


Y OU don’t like being overtaken 
on the road. And on the latest 
model Rover Fourteen you are 
seldom overtaken, for the engine now 
develops 40 h.p. Yet the car is com¬ 
fortable in the extreme. The 4/6 seater 
illustrated costs £495, and your nearest 
Rover Dealer will make you a good 
offer for your present car in part ex¬ 
change. Let us tend you his name. 


WITH FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES 


T he Windsor is built for strenuous and consistent ser¬ 
vice. This implies that it is a quality production. 
As such it invites any examination and teat to 
which a light car can be put. Representing the latest 
achievements in automobile engineering—including front- 
wheel brakes as standard equipment—the Windsor is quite 
exceptional in the value it offers for a moderate first cost 
and small running expense. 

May we send you our catalogue describing and illustrating 
the special Windsor features ? 


H<U>€ 


bookUt 
"ENDORS 
INC THE 
ROVER"T 


CHASSIS SPECIFICATION. MODELS ft PRICES 
4-cyl. enpne,65 z loa mm. unit construc¬ 
tion s deuchable cylinder head ; overhead Two - Seater com- O O r 
valves; oil circulation by.pump ; battery or pletely equipped . V, <ffl 

mafn>eto Ignition; thermo sypfaoncooling'; . rr owvXJ 

d^-plate clutch; 4 speeds and reverse, 
right-hand change; internal expanding 
brakes on all four wheels, electric start¬ 
ing and lighting; 5 detachable wheels Four • Seater com-O AW 
with 710x90 cord tyres; seroi-elliptic pletely equipped ^ J i 
front and rear springs; speedometer; ewav a 

clock; patented non-glare illuminated 
dash; Wefco spring gaiters ; oil and petrol 

gauge; luggage grid ; large tool box at Conpi with largo V>l£ 

rear with complete set of tools, jack, Dickey Seat - - oVa Ij 

pump, etc. ’ 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION 1924 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT 


James Bartle & Go. (Sales) Ltd., 

23C«. LANCASTER ROAD, NOITING HILL, LONDON. W.II 
: Pmk kS93 »md 2695. TtUgrtmt: " BmtU t593 Fmrk, UtuUn ’’ 
Manufacturers: James Bartle ft Co.. Ltd .. Lancaster Rd.. London. W.ll 


BRIEF SPEOFiaTlON. 
4-cylin<ler engtac, 75 mm. x I30 mb- 
4-tpeed gear-box, silent uronn uU. 
Eqaipaseni comprisea: elaclric bgki- 
ing. starting and kom. balb kora 
luggage grid. tcrMn wiptr, deck 
spnedometer, spare wkael and lyrt, 
etc. 4/6-taatar open car hat wiad- 
screen for rear sepit. Tax £14. 


14 H.P. ROVER MODELS 

2/J-Seater. £48S 

4/5-Seater.. £495 

(Akove models wilk 3-speed 
gear-box. £ 15 lets.) 
Saloon (Weymann 
type) ... £550 

Coupd ... £585 

Light Saloon ... £505 
Saloon . £605 


lot. 121 and 122- 

roR AND Cycle 

TION. PAlJtCF. OF 

Enginbhking. 


Telephone - - Mayfair 157 
Lord Edward Street 


CHOCOLATES 


Company LT® 

196. York Ro ad. Kin g s Cross. K 7 

CARPETS SHAMP OOED. CARPETS DYED. 

COLLECTION AND DELIVERY FREE^_ 


Supreme,’* “ King George,” 

Gaiety,” and other aaaortmenU 
in 2-lb., 1-lb and J'lb. Boxca. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 

AIR TRIUMPH 

An extract from **The Aeroplane’*'* of May 22 , 1924 

“ON THE AUSTRALIAN TRIUMPH” 

“ By completing the Circuit of Australia Wing-Commander Goble and Flying-Officer McIntyre of the Royal 
Australian Air Force have put up a performance which may fairly be claimed as the finest flight in the history 
of Aviation. 

“ On their arrival at Melbourne on May 19 they had covered 8,568 miles in 44 days, an average of about 200 
miles a day, in 90 flying hours, or only a little less than 100 miles an hour over a course which faced 
every point of the compass. But they were not out to break records or to ‘ put up a stunt,’ as the modern phrase has 
it. Their task was to make a rapid survey of the coast of Australia with a view to judging where coast-defence air 
stations may best be placed. 

“ They were not able to devote their time ashore to overhauling their machine and resting ; they had to make 
notes, write reports, and interview local people as to the topographical and meteorological peculiarities of each locality. 
They had no prepared aerodromes. They had no prepared bases with spares and facilities for repairs. They just 
pushed off from Melbourne on a three-year-old Fairey seaplane with a Rolls-Royce ‘ Eagle ’VIII engine, 
flew round Australia and did their job. 

“ Without in any way detracting from such performances as the trans-Atlantic flight or the England-Australia 
flight, or the England-South Africa flight, or the more recent flight by M. Pelletier d’Oisy to Indo-China, one can say 
unhesitatingly that the Australian flight is a better piece of work than any of them. It has called for 
a more prolonged effort than some of the great flights of the past, and it has been done without the external assistance 
and vast preliminary organisation which alone have made the others possible. It was a plain two-man job, and it has 
won for the Royal Australian Air Force the admiration of all the World’s aviators. 

“ Also, the durability and reliability shown by the Fairey seaplane and the Rolls-Royce engine (both of war-time 
design and largely of war-time production so far as material is concerned) under the stress of this continued work in 
tropical sun and rain have established once more the reputation of English aircraft design and material 
in the esteem of the aeronautical authorities of foreign nations, a reputation which must have been con¬ 
siderably shaken by the meteoric success of M. d’Oisy.” 

Rolls-Royce Limited 
15 Conduit Street, London, W.i 










SPEHCERMOULTON 

CORD TYRES 

DUMB-BELL TREAD 

(/rtfjtSfrenftA 

NONE BETTER 

Write for full descriptive pamphlet to:— 

George Spencer Moulton, & Co., Ltd., 

2, Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W.i. 


Champion X h the recog¬ 
nised standard spark'ng 
plug for Ford Cars and 
lorries and Fordson tract¬ 
ors. "Recognised by dealers 
and owners for 12 years as 
the most economical and 
efficient sparking plug. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. 

•Price 41: 



Champions 

Go into any Motor Accessory Dealers and compare 
^^p^r^n ^ Champion side by side with any other sparking 

i^sand plug—no matter what its price. The superior design 
tyJsaUn Champion and its finer finish will be readily apparent. 
l^"and ® Champion in every 

lut cylinder to know just how much better Champions are. 
erywhere. Thousands of motorists have proved that it is real 
economy to install dependable Champions by the 
full set at least once a year. Engine performance 
improves. There is more power and speed. Pick-up 
is faster. You actually save in oil and petrol. 

You Pill know the genuine by the "Double-ribbed SlUlmanlte 
Insulator. Champions are fully guaranteed. Champion X Is 41-. 

The Blue Box, 51-. 

Champion Sparking Plug Co., Ltd., 83 , Pall Mall, London, S.W.I 

HAMPION 

Dependable for Every Engine 
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CHESS. 

To Correspondents.— Communications for this department skouid be 
addressed to Ike Chess Editor, 15, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 

E J Gibbs (East Ham).—We suppose we must congratulate you on 
your jubilee, although it is more than the half-way mark. 

G Farbl'ry (Singajwre).—^The error to which you call attention was 
corrected in our issue following its appearance. 

CoNTRo Mercantil (Seville).—^I'here is something wrong with the 
position you submit. The Black King and a black Pawn are both 
placed on K 4th, and the solution given will not work. Can you 
not let us have a diagram ? 

Daron De Reuter (Turin).—You gave as your solution of No. 3925, 
Q to B sq, and we pointed out where it failed. Your arguments in 
reply can only hold good if the Q is on Kt sq, which is, of course, 
the right solution. Problem No. 3931 cannot be solved by Q takes 
Kt. As regards other matters, we have passed your letter on to 
the proper quarter to deal with them. 

L W Cafferata (Newark).—^Thanks for the three-mover, which 
shall receive attention. 

Charles H Batley (Providence, R.I., U.S.A.).—If the problem you 
send is your own composition, and has not appeared elsewhere, 
we shall be pleased to give it publication. 

John Ransford (Clinton, Ontario).—Your study of our problems 
seems too casual to justify your trouble in writing or ours in reply¬ 
ing. In 3930 if I. - P to Q B 5th, 2. Kt takes P mates; and 

if I.-K to K 2nd, 2. Q takes P mates. In No. 3928, i. Kt to 

K 6th (ch) is met by Kt takes Kt, according to the problem we 
publish^. 

Howard Staunton (Kolar Gold Fields, India).—We are sorry we are 
unable conveniently to go back so far as No. 3710; but if you seud 
the position, we will endeavour to find a solution. 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 

Game played in the International Masters’ Tournament, at New 
York, between Messrs. R. Rkti and E. D. Bogoljuboff, to which 
was awarded one of the brilliancy prizes. 

\Zukertorfs Opening.) 


WHITS BLACK 

(Mr. R.) (Mr. B.) 

1. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to K B 3rd 

2. P to B 4th P to K 3rd 

3. P to K Kt 3rd P to Q 4th 

4. B to Kt and B to Q 3rd 

5. Castles Castles 

6. P to Kt 3rd R to K sq 

7. B to Kt 2nd 


WTiite has now developed what 
is really a variant oi the English 
opening into a double Fianchetto 
attack, and waits for opportunities. 


7. Q Kt to Q 2nd 

8. P to Q 4th P to B 3rd 

9. Q Kt toQ 2nd Kt to K 5th 
One of which is here afforded. 

The result of this move forces 
Black to break up his centre 
Pawns, and ultimately to leave 
his King seriously exposed. 

10. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 

11. Kt to K 5th P to K B 4th 

12. P to B 3rd P takes P 

13. B takes P Q to B 2nd 

14. Kt takes Kt B takes Kt 

15. P to K 4th P to K 4th 

16. P to B 5th 

The strength of White’s attack 
steadily reveals itself, and the 


WHITE BLACK 

(Mr. R.) (Mr. B.) 

tactical power of his Bishops 
becomes more and more felt. 

16. B to K B sq 

A fatal mistake, as the sequel 
shows. B to K and would have 
saved the subsequent disaster. 

17. Q to B 2nd P takes Q P 

18. P takes P Q R to Q sq 

19. B to R 5th R to K 4th 

20. B takes P R takes P 

21. R takes R B takes R 

22. Q takes B R takes B 

23. R to K B sq 

It is instructive to study the 
poational value of each side at 
this point. With forces precisely 
equal in material stren^h. White’s 
pieces are combined in effective 
union, while Black’s are isolated 
from each other, without possible 
co-operation. The end comes, 
nevertheless, with dramatic sud¬ 
denness. 

23. R to Q sq 

24. B to B 7 (ch) K to R ^ 

25. B to K 8th Resigns. 

Because by no possible defence 

can mate in three more moves be 
averted. 


Joseph T Bunting (Secane. Penn., U.S.A.).—Whatever your pre¬ 
liminary difficulties may be, you have a knack of always “ getting 
there ” at last. We are quite sure, however, the composer of the 
problem never dreamt he was setting so strenuous a task. 

R W Hill (Melbourne).—Your usual accuracy in solving has failed 
you with No. 3926, but many experts made the same mistake. We 
shall report on your problems in our next column. 

Horace E McFarland (St. Louis, U.S.A.).—We regret we have had 
no room for any comments on the new notation you bring under 
our notice; but cut bono ? You yourself have very concisely 
summed up the objections to the system, and why trouble to alter 
what is to us the mother tongue of Chess ? 

We hope to report on a good many problems submitted for our accept¬ 
ance in our next issue. 


PROBLEM No. 3933 -—By J. M. K. Luptom. 
BLACK. 



Solution of Problem No. 3931 .—^By L. W. Cafferata. 

WHITE BLACK 

1. B to Q 8th Anything. 

2. Mates accordingly. 

A problem limited in ra^e of ideas, but with one subtle and 
sufficient defence that ^ves it -character. Not a tew of our solvers 
have failed to notice tffis. 


Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3924 received from R W Hill 
(Melbourne) ; of No. 3925 from R W Hill (Melbourne) ; of No. 3927 
from Howard Staunton (Kolar Gold Fields, India), Horace E McFar¬ 
land (St. Louis, U.S.A.), G Parbury (Singapore), and Gordon Fraser 
(Bloemfontein) ; of No. 3928 from H. H. the Maharana Saheb of 
Porbander, G Parbury (SingaporeV Horace E McFarland (St. 
Louis), Gordon Fraser (Bloemfontein*,, and Howard Staunton (Kolar 
Gold Fields); of No. 3929 from Joseph T Bunting (Philadelphia) ; 
of No. 3930 from Rev. W Scott (Elgin), H Heshmat (Cairo), RSI 
(Cairo), and Rev. A D MearK fBaltimore, U.S.A.) ; and of No. 3931 
from J M K Lupton (Richmond), Rev. W Scott (Elgin), E M Vicars 


(Norfolk), E J Gibbs (East Ham), L W Cafferata (Farndon), W N 
Powell (Ledbury), H Heshmat (Cairo), A Edmeston (Worsley), 
R B Pearce (Happisburg), A W Hamilton-GeU (Exeter), C H Watson 
(Masham), and W C D Smith (Northampton). 

Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3932 received from R B N (Tewkes 
bury). W C D Smith (Northampton), G S K (Wellington CoUege), 
J Hunter (Leicester), L W Cafferata (Farndon), S Caldwell (Hove), 
J McRobert (Crossgar), A Edmeston (Worsley), W N Powell (Led¬ 
bury), J C Duckworth (Newton-le-Willows), A S Brown (Paisley), 
CBS (Canterbury), C H Watson (Masham), G Stillingfleet Johnson 
(Cobham), J P Smith (Cricklewood), P Cooper (Clapham), O Nw- 
bold (Surbiton), H Burgess (St, Lronards-on-Sia), E G B Barlow 
f^uruemouth), H W ^tow (Bangor), Rev. W Scott (Elgin), R 
B Pearce (Happisburg), J M K Lupton (Richmond), and A W H am il- 
ton-Gell (Exeter). 


The death is announced from New York of Mr. G. E. Carpenter, 
in his eightieth year, who was once one of the foremost problem-com¬ 
posers in the United Sutes. His chief claim to distinction, however, 
Is that it was largely due to his efforts that problem-composition 
became subjected to the rules and regulations which definitely fixed 
iU standards, and gave the art an organic unity it did not previonsiy 
piossess. During the ’seventies of the last century he was the first 
to undertake an active campaign against the admission of duals in 
solutions; and his trenchant criticism proved sc triumphant t^t 
within two or three years no more fatal flaw could be urged against 
a problem than the possession of such defects. Much has happraed 
since then in which he had no part; but due credit must be given 
to him as a pioneer in that work of constructive criticism by which 
the modem problem has been moulded and developed. 


THE BOOKSELLER’S WINDOW. 


STILETTO. By Ernest Goodwin. (Collins; 7s. 6 d. 

net.) 

The scene of this novel, which purports to be the his¬ 
tory of an old stiletto in a modem Englishman’s collection, 
is laid in Venice, in that decadent period when she was 
losing her hold over '• the gorgeous east,” and libertinage 
was rampant in the city. ‘* Into tliis whirl of debaised 
pleasure a girl-wife was plunged. . . . Her husband 
kept the pack [».«., of her pursuers] off, but from two 
quarters threatened danger. The son of the Doge had 
marked her down. A beautiful youth (more dangerous 
still) knelt before her as to the divinity, adoring, idealising.” 
The plot moves to a grim climax when all four—the husband, 
the wife, and her two lovers—are gathered one night under 
the same roof. For the purposes of fiction, the stiletto may 
be quite as effective a weapon as the sword. 

MONSIEUR DESPERADO. By John Melbury. John 
Murray ; 7s. fid. net.) 

This is an exciting cloak-and-sword romance of the 
days of Cardinal Richelieu, and it gives a vivid picture 
of Parisian life during the early days of his ministry. 
The hero is an engaging adventurer of the t>pe which 
many stories of seventeenth-century France have made 
familiar in modem fiction. Love, intrigue, and fighting 
arc the ingredients of an adventurous tale which is a good 
example of its kind, and no one will be surprised to find 
that, in the end, ” beauty subdues the beast.” 


PLAN or THE 1851 EXHIBITION HELD in HYDE PARK 


GROUND PLAN OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

Presented by J. SCHV/EPPE & CO, 

tbliHcrat JXfatce ajlauafacturcra, aufi )31:cve^)owt«, Cati&OB, 

TO WMOr^ TMIOCMTWCT FOR THC SUPPLY Of RCTRtSHMENT# TO THt BOlLOlftO HAS o'-r ; • ’ 





■■ ■ I • 1 . J I 5 






ken»inoTo> RO.MI. 


j4« "I 


THE CONFECTIONERY AND DINNERS ARE PROVIDED DY T^EIR SUB-CON , ACTOr 
nt Cf»trtl Rtfrftkmml Cmtl ti,J VuiiKf Ram Jri.ij Jtm lU EaUhlitStarnl af 

tmn. TOUROEUSBAND k SON, of Oetard's Hill, Citji 

daJ tka Ka irra l-rf ll’rtiem RfJrrthmrmI C mrtt , fnm Ikat nf j 

. ?>. MASTERS, of Re^tnt Circis, Oxfwd Street, Ltarlon, j 


. 7* a < tU,martltanlm 




.. 44 n- r„ 


The above reproduction of a faded old plan of the Great Exhibition of 1851 shows 
that the House of SCHWEPPES was catering for the 
refreshment of the public seventy-three years ago. 


Tb/s year it ip/il again be the privilege of SCHWEPPES, Ltd., to serve the International concourse gathered at Wembley 
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Expression makes 

beauty. I have chosen this face, 
not only for its luminous Eng¬ 
lish fairness, but for the 
innocence of the deep blue eyes, 
the serene whiteness of the brow, 
and the sweetness and strength 
of lips and chin. ... Its 
radiant loveliness, shining from 
within, is symbolised in the 
lighting 


Unscented, -jd. 4\d, 
per tablet; scented, 
from I shilling 



What is Beauty? 


Does the beauty of this lady 
“ garmented in light ” con¬ 
form to your idea of love¬ 
liness? Do you agree with 
Elwin Neame ? 

Certainly beauty of express¬ 
ion or of feature without the 
“ luminous English fairness ” 
of skin would be like a lamp 
unlit, or a flower faded. 


Look about you and you will 
see. Without the unclouded 
loveliness of a satin skin a 
woman's beauty is lifeless, 
unenchanting. 

In the transparent purity of 
Pears Soap, six generations of 
lovely English women have 
found a faithful servant 
to their beauty. 


Pears 

for health and beauty 


VISIT PEARS PALACE* OF BEAUTY AT WEMBLEY 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

••THE MASK AND THE FACE.’* AT THE CRITERION. 

HAT delightful comedy which Mr. C. B. Fernald 
has adapted from the Italian under the title of 
“The Mask and the Face,” and recently produced 
at Everyman’s, is now given a chance of making 
a wider appeal at tlie Criterion, and happily Miss 
Athene Seyler, whose primacy among English comedi¬ 
ennes can only be challenged by Miss Marie Tempest, 
is still available to Impersonate the roguish Countess 
who attends her own funeral, and so makes her “ play¬ 
boy ” husband ridiculous. That husband, you may 
remember, pretended to have killed his wife for 
reasons of jealousy, stood his trial as a murderer, and 
was made a popular hero on acquittal. In the hour 
of his triumph, amid the solemnity of the obsequies, 
his supposed victim comes back from Paris and 
tumbles the braggart from his pedestal. Mr. Brember 
Wills, Mr. Michael Sherbrooke, and Mr. Celher, re¬ 
placing Mr. Franklin Dyall, all catch the true spirit 
of comedy. But it is Miss Seyler’s accomplished and 
unflagging virtuosity which gives the play its charm 
and makes it the best light entertainment we can 
boast of just now in London. 

A YOUNG JULIET AT LAST. 

Too long we have accustomed ourselves to the idea 
that no actress was capable of playdng Juliet until 
she was too old to look the part, with the conse¬ 
quence that no modem presentation of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of young love has ever as a rule been satis¬ 
factory, and we have almost come to reconcile ourselves 
to the inevitable lack of illusion, and learnt the 


trick of listening to the music of the immortal duets 
with eyes close-shut on the instruments. With Mr. 
Barry Jackson’s revival of " Romeo and Juliet ” at 
the Regent, that unhappy tradition has at length 
been thrown overboard : here, to our joy, we have 
youth interpreting the ardours and transports of 
youth, and the gain is immense. It is much to be 
able to contemplate a Juliet who looks and acts and 
speaks like the girl, like the child just budding into 
adolescence, of the playwright’s conception. It is 
a rarer pleasure still to have the speeches of the Bal¬ 
cony Scene and the bridal morn delivered with adorable 
felicity by a young couple who seem to catch the 
very accents of nature, and to suggest without strain 
the language of untutored passion. For this effect 
we have to thank primarily the beautiful art of Miss 
Gwen Ffrang^'on-Davies, an ideal JuUet in what 
matters most of all—the indication of childish in¬ 
genuousness and sincerity. This Juliet is just a simple, 
unaffected girl as she thinks aloud on the balcony, 
and she is candour itself in her response to love. And 
the Romeo of Mr. John Gielgud is a fit match for 
such a JuUet. A little awkward in appearance at 
his first entry, perhaps because of his youth, he wns 
grace and warms up under the influence of his partner, 
so that his share in the lyrical antiphons has hardly 
less eloquence and fervour than her own. This pair 
can touch the note of pathos as well as of romance ; 
both are at their best in their scenes of grief over 
the sentence of banishment pronounced on Romeo ; 
and the Juliet’s emotional strength carries her far 
enough to permit her to handle the Potion Scene 
with marked success. Neither the new Romeo, 
however, nor the new Tuliet can reach as yet the 
tragic possibilities of their roles ; they were least 


impressive in the culminating moments of the play. 
But for once we have had youth in its right plact. 
and, oddly enough, the Juliet and her Romeo score 
almost by themselves in tliis revival, the only out¬ 
standing performance, apart from theirs, being the 
Friar Liiurence of Mr. Campbell Gullan. Miss Bar¬ 
bara Gott’s Nurse was a sound performance, but 
had less humour than might have been expected ; 
and Mr. Scott Sunderland’s Mercutio was noisy rather 
th in gay, theatrical instead of being spontaneous. 
A plain setting, throwing up the colour of the costume, 
served. 

“THE PUNCH BOWL.’* AT THE DUKE OF YORK'S. 

Have you heard it said : " Too many cooks spoil 
the broth ” ? Don’t believe it—at any rate of revue, 
or at any rate of the new' revue at the Duke of York’s, 
which is styled ” The Punch Bow'l.” An amazing 
number of authors is credited with ha\nng had a 
finger in this bowl, and, far from ruining the mixture, 
they have made it uniformly appetising. The score 
is charming, and, apart from a “ Punch and Judy ’’ 
mime-ballet, which is lengthened out a little too much, 
the show is a succession of short, bright turns that have 
the appearance of ending all too soon. Mr. Alfred 
Lester, w-hethcr interfering with the footlights or 
burlesquing an Apache dancer, or being hypnotised 
into love, is as screamingly funny as ever. .Mr. Billy 
Leonard seconds his brother comedian admirably. 
Mi.ss Gwen Farrar and Miss Norah Blaney have turns 
wliich will delight their admirers. And it is interesting 
to watch Miss Hermione Baddeley in the new atmo¬ 
sphere of revue ; she cannot hide her talents even 
there ; but she shines more in " straight" acting 
than in burlesque. 



/ THE “MIGNON” n. 

PERFECTION MODEL. 
Finest quality throushout. Deep, 
roomy b<^y with draught-proof hxid 


REAL 


CAMERA 


Here is the opportunity—the Hawk-Eye—a film pack camera made by 
the Eastman Kodak Co., which takes photographs 3 ^ x 2 J. It is loaded 
in daylight, and any film can be taken out in a dark room and developed 
separately without disturbing the others. It is a camera without 
price, as it cannot be bought. 

All you have to do is to save 100 wrappers of Wright’s Coal Tar Soap. 
Each tablet is wrapped with an outside printed wrapper and an inside 
plain wrapper and they count as two. 50 tablets of soaps therefore, 
will contain the necessary 100 wrappers of 


WRIGHTS 


COAL 

TAR 


then send them to Camera Dept. 

WRIGHT, LAYMAN & UMNEY, Ltd., SOUTHWARK, LONDON, SX.l 
Hawk-Eye owners are also eligible for the monthly competition run by tha 
Kodak Magazine. For further particulars see the Kodak Magazine, copiem 
of which cm be obtained from any Kodak dealer. 


THE SECRET OF HEALTH 


The first step—and the most important— 
towards securing what is more precious than gold 
is perfect action of the millions of pores in the skin 
with which our bodies are covered. The pores are 
nature’s provision for discharge of poison-laden 
matter and worn-out tissue, the elimination of 
which is absolutely essential to perfect health. 
There is no better means of keeping the pores open 
and cleansed of impurities than by regular use of 
lliermal (Hot-Air and Vapour) Baths. Soap and 
Water cleanse the outer surface of the skin only. 
Thermal Baths stimulate the pores into vigorous, 
healthful action, increase the circulation, tone up 
the entire system, and produce that delightful 
feeling of invigorated health and buoyancy. 

Physicians recommend 


WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 

100 CASH PRIZES 

1 st Prize £5 5s.; 2nd Prize £3 3s.; 3rd Prize £2 2s.; 
97 Prizes of £1 Is. each. 

No Wrappers Required to Compete. 

result will be advertised in the Daily Mail 
on Septenilier 30. 

(6) The proprietors of Wright’s Coal Tar Soap 
reser\’e to tbenisel\ es the right of purchas¬ 
ing the copyright of any of the photographs 
sent for £2 2s. each. 

(7) Kodak Limited will act as judges to the 
competition and their decision niust be ac¬ 
cepted as final. 

(8) Competitors may choose any of the follow¬ 
ing subjects, and the prizes will be aw.-irded 
to the pictures that best illustrate the spirit 
of the title ; photographic excellence or 
technir.al quality will not count—it is the 
picture that will win the prize. 

SUBJECTS; 

Children at Play. Pets. A day with a 
Hawk-Eye. f^rts and Pastimes. Boy 
Scouts or Girl Guides. Outdoors in Spring. 
Nature Study. 


RULES; 

(i) The competition is restricted to those who have 
received Hawk-Eye Cameras from the Pro¬ 
prietors of Wright's Coal Tar Soap. 

(a) Contact prints only are eligible. Prints may 
be mounted orunmounted, but the outside 
size of any mount must not exceed 8 • 6. 

(3) Competitors may send in as many entries 
as they Uke, but the subject and the full 
name and address of each competitor must 
be written on the back of each picture. 

{4) Evei7 picture entered must have been taken 
on Kodak 3J y 2J Film Pack by the Com¬ 
petitor, though he or she need not have done 
the development, printing or mounting. 

(5) Entries must be addressed to Photo Com¬ 
petition. Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, 4,8 South¬ 
wark Street, I ondon, S.E.,i, and must 
arrive not later than August 30, 1924. The 


FOOT’S 

BATH CABINET 


prevention and cure of Colds, Influenza, 

, aly 3 Rheumatism, Liver and Kidn^ Complaints, Skin 
;.|kU 4 AHections, etc. Every form of Thermal Bath (plain, 
medicated, or perfumed) can be enjoyed privately 
in one's own room. Foot’s Cabinet possesses 
several exclusive advantages. 

- **^^^ 8^1 t^'rite for Bath Book By. 

j. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 

(Dept. B7). 171, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


BLUE LINE 


FIREPROOF COOKING EARTHENWARE 


Guaranteed against breakage in use. 

“ Blue Line" Fireproof it durable, attractive and hygienic. 

It will not chip or crack like enamel. It is orange-Lown 
outside, porcelain • white inside, with black handles, or in 
white with black handles. It it very easily kept clean. It 
preserve* (he full flavour of the food, and is used to serve 
as well as to cook. 

INSIST ON GETTING ** BLUE LINE" FIREPROOF. 


he ideal pure vvo 
Sock for Men 
Lovata C Greys 


Eadi pair bears manufochjrers quanantee 
Obtainab'ie from all Drapers a Outfiflers 


Booths, Ltd., Church Bank Pottery, Tunstall, Staffs. 


0tDO 
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To Yom. 

When 


you “ call ” or ask for “ H.Q.” you achieve 
two ends. 

You pay a tribute to our Policy of reserving accumw 
lations of Fine Old Highland Malts for our oum 
blends. You also show a nice appreciation of really 
good Whisky. 

The first may not have occurred to you before; but 
it requires no prolonged analysis to account for the 
habit of the man who consistently demands 


Selected for 
sale at 
WEMBLEY. 


OirVATTEP 

iKHUNDOm^ 

^ S(«n¥^ 




OTCH WHISKY 


MACDONALD & MUIR, Distillers, 

LEITH, SCOTLAND. 

London Office : 25 , Hay market, S.W. 1 




“GLEN MORAY’93,” a very fine 
Liqueur Whisky, 15//per bottle. 


S3VEETASAR0SE 

USE THE 

OXYGEN DEODQPAVr 


WHITBY 

ONE OF 

NATURE’S 

IDEAL 

HOLIDAY 

CENTRES. 


THE JUNIOR 
CALCUTTA 
CLUB 


jg^ Ban-O-Dor is in stick 
- 7 ^^ form, contained in a sliding 
/ adjustable metal holder, 

' specially suitable for the 

^ handbag. It soothes the 

skin, is invisible after application, and 
cannot injure the most delicate lingerie 
or gown. It is non - astringent and 
wherever applied there can be no 
odour. Use Ban-O-Dor regularly at 
arm-pits or wherever the air is much 
confined. In no other way can you 
gain the same absolute protection 
from possible embarrassment. 


Prospective members are invited to 
write for full particulars, which are 
now available. 


The ENTRANCE FEE IS TEM¬ 
PORARILY SUSPENDED, and 
those wishing to take advantage of 
this fact should send in their appli¬ 
cations immediately. 


A charming seaside 
resort, blending all 
the natural beauties of 
moors, woods, rivers and 
the quaintness of an old 
world town, with modern 
accommodation, amuse¬ 
ment and recreation. 


Our illustration shows the Club 
Building in Middelkerke. This 
is situated immediately on the 
sea - front, is the handsomest 
building in the town, and is being 
furnished and fitted throughout 
with luxury' and taste. 


DINARD, BRITTANY 

THE AU-THE-YEAR-ROUND 
RESORT. 

8 hours from .Southampton. 

The equable climate. 

The most reasonable terms. 
Apply for Season Terms 
(July-September.) 

CRYSTAL HOTEL, ist. class inclusive, from 35 fr. 
MICHELET HOTEL, inclusive, from 25 to 35 fr. 


Address 


The Secretary, 

•t. H. L. McKINLAY, M.C., 
The Junior Calcutta Club, 
Middelkerke, BELGIUM. 


Booklet free from 
Town Clerk or any 
L- N ■ E • R Agency. 
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I N effective road use the 23-60 h.p. Vauxhall gives you 
everything a large general-purpose car can give you. It 
travels as fait as you can desire, with all the Readiness, 
comfort and driving ease you can wish for. 

Its qualities and its moderate price never fail to make a deep 
impression on users of large best-class cars. Have you tried 
the 23-60 h.p. Vauxhall yet, juil to compare? We invite you 
to ask for particulars and a trial drive. 

The 23-60 h.p. Vauxhall ‘ Kington ’ touring car to seat five, £895 

The sporting-type / 

30-98h.p. Vauxhall V'eloi ’ t 
touring car. £1220 

Our best argument 


Th - medium-sized 
l-MOh.p. Vauxhall ’Princeton’ 
touring car, £595 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED, LUTON, BEDFORDSHIRE 
LONDON; 174-182 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W.i 

Telephone: Museum 8216 (3 lines) Telegrams: Whirling Phone London 

Canada: i88 King Street West, Toronto 

LONDON agents: SHAW & KILBURN LTD.,20 CONDUIT STREET, W.I 



LAUSANNE—OUCHY. 

HOTEL MEURICE 


loo rooms—30 bathrooms. 
Inclusive terms: Fr. 12 to 16 per day. 


Fashionable 

Knitted 

Fdresses 


(Switzerland) 


GRINDEL 

WALD 


The Glacier Village—Main Centre 
for all sports—On the Jungfrau Rly. 


Stockinette Dress (as 

sketch), exclusive to 
Harvey Nichols, made 
of silk and wool mixture 
yarn, in most attractive 
range o^ colours, finished 
with Crepe - de - Chine. 
Peter Pan collar and 
cuffs. Price— 


MEIRINGEN 


Chief Station of Brunig Railway. 
Aar Gorges. Waterfalls. Chor^ 
excavations. 


OUR 

ANAGLYPH 

MASK COUPON. 


Jumper Suits in same 
material. Price— 


Please send me One Anaglyph 
Viewing-Mask. I enclose stamps 
[Three-halfpence, Inland ; orTwo- 
pence-halfpenny. Foreign] to cover 
Postage. 


Jlddress 


To THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
(Anaglyph) 15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 


Henkyl^lVre & Rubber Co..Ltd 

10-ts.Christ0|ilMr5t.FlMbut3rSq. London. E.C 


HARVEY NICHOLS & CO, LTD., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W. 1 


th' County of 


riiated by The Iixustratsd London News 


Skxtch, Ltd., Milford Lane, W.C.i— Saturday, June 7 1934. Enterca as Second-Class 
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Here^ 
the Secret 


Display of Exclusive Gowns, 
Hats and Race Wraps. 

Distinctive Creations for all Fashion Events, with a note c 
exclusiveness typical of all Woolland attire now being displayec 

Dainty Featherwear in Gorgeous colourings and the smartes 
Sunshades are also on view in 


JUDGING SOLELY from the 
percentage of games won with 
“ Wliy Nots,” the great secret of 
good golf is to play with a Blue 
Cross “Why Not” Ball. 


WOOLLAND*S SELECT SALONS 


BLUE^ 


CROSS 


KenleyiTVre & Rubber Cb..Ltd 

lo-u.Chiteto| 3 Mr 8 t.FbMburyS<|. Undea. E.c! 


pep EARLY 

I HOLIDAYS 
GRAND HOTEL | 

ier HoleL Continental Cuisine. Choice I 
Aines. Golf. Orchestra- Dancing. I 


JERSEY —THE SUNNY ISLE 


GARDEN 

DEVELOPMENT. 


BY 

T. GEOFFREY W.HENSLOW, 

M.A., F.R.H.S., 

Author of “Garden Construction,'’ etc. 
Every Gardener’s Guide to 
garden alterations, garden de¬ 
velopment, garden improve¬ 
ment, garden maintenance 
Advice from experience. 

IS/-^ NET. 


’ 95.—Smart Parisienne St 
Printed Moire, conventiona 
lined through with plai 
Various colours. a 

Price 


98. — En - tout - cas, with sina 
Carved W'ood Handle,with Leatlx 
Strap througli top. for carryitij 
Lengtli 20 inches. In o C /( 
all sh.ades. Price OiD /5 


103. — 1\ magnilicent 2 metre fength 
Lancer Feather Boa, in beautiful 
shadings, for Evening or Day wear. 
Blade or White. 

9i Gns. to ISiGns. 


London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., Debrett He 
29, Kins' Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


U 99.—Fancy Poker - work Handle 
En - tout - cas, Tijis to tone, also 
F'criule end to match. Length 
24 inches. In all shades. 

■price 


96.—The New Straight Lancered 
F'eather (dollar in shaded colourings, 
finished with Silk Tassels. Also 
Black and White. rfi n 

Price O 2 unS. 


-Fanev French Check Cn 
line .Sunshade, lined ihioi 
Handle to tone, a t 

Price 4 i Gl 


|j READ AND KEEP . . 

t "The Sketch 


Lancer Feather Boa (ci 
54 inches, wonderful 
flowingFeather,beauti¬ 
ful colours. Price 


IJ 100.—En-tout-cas, Parrot Handle 
in Carved Wood, fancy Ferrule end 
to match. Length 24 QC/O 

inches. Price OD/*/ 


U 97.—A beautiful straight Feather 
Boa. Length 2 metres, to be worn 
as sketch. Good range C 1 r' 
of colours. Price O 9 VJllS. 


Every Wednesday, 
ONE SHILUNG, 


U lOi.—Printed Tussore Sunshade 
in various colourings, with Ball 
Handle to tone with QC/Q 
colour. Price 


U 105.—The New' Midget En-tout- 
cas, w’ith Strap through Handle, for 
motoring, etc. Length OQ 
• 16 inches. Price 


Printed Tussore .Sunshade 
colourings, fancy liandle < 
to match. Price « 


U 105.—Curled Ostrich Feather Collar, finished 
with Braid F'astcncr. In all shades. Price 


U 102.— Bull DogEn-lout-cas,small shape. Length 
23 inches. In all the season’s shades. Price 


WOOLLAND BROS., LTD., THE CENTRE OF FASHION, KNIGKTSBRIDGE, LONDON 
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BEAUTIFUL 



of exceptional quality 


O 


VERSEAS visitors to London arc invited to inspect 
- ' the collection of rare and beautiful Furs that have been 
assembled in the S< 2 /ofis o( the International Fur Store at 
163 and 165 , Regent Street, W.i. Included in this Expo¬ 
sition are several unique Fox T ies that are probably the 
finest specimens of their kind ever offered to the public. 


Tliis illustration 
shows a very 
beautiful two- 
skin Tic of natural 
Baum Marten of 
unusually dark 
colour and full- 
furred silky sldns. 




A particularly 
fine White Fox 
Tie made from a 
specially selected 
skin, pure white 
in colour and of 
really excep¬ 
tional quality. 
Price from £21 


A large selection 

of ANIMAL TIES in 

Silver, White, Natural-Blue and Cross Fox 

and SMALL CHOKERS in 

Sable, Baum Marten, Kolinski, Ermine, etc. 


fashionAB lyE> WEAR 
FOR RAOE DAYS, POLO, 
and other SPORTING EVENTS. 

Ladies should wrih for Illustrated Leaflets 
showing all that is best and latest in Shoes 
for sports, Walking and Promenade wear. 

W. ABBOTT & SONS, Ltd 

iff (PHIT-EESI) 

58, Regent St., W. 131a, Queen’s Rd., Bayswater ' 

(opposite Swan S’ Edgar's) (Obhosite fyhitcley s' 

85, Buckingham Palace Road 

Principal Paris Address: 38, BOULEVARD DES ITALIEKS. 


mm. 


The 


INTERNATIONAL 
FUR STORE 

“ The House for Reliable Furs ” 

163 & 165, REGENT STREET, W.I. 


ATTRACTIVE i 

TAFFETA SILK 1 
CANADIAN I 

BATHING SUIT I 

( eis sketch) 

Tunic and Knickers 
combined, finished 
with overskirt: 
of picot edged 
taffetta frills. 

In Black, Navy, 
Green, Brown, Fhjrpie, 
Cinnamon and 
dark lacquer Red 

Price 49^6 

Dutch Bonriet Cap of 

macJdnioshsatin.tomatch 4o. 

Black Satin Sandals 

All sixes 6''6. 

Debenham 

&Freebo<lv 

Wgmore Street******"***””* 
(Cavendish Square) LondoiiWl- 
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Exceptional Offer 


‘SWIFT.’ 

A splendid Coat 
in good quality 
Chrome Leather. 
Roomy and com¬ 
fortable for sports 
wear and motoring, 
lined throughout 
with Wool Tweed 
in various attractive 
colourings. In 
p- Brown, Light 
p Brown and Navy. 


POST FREE 


T he sun is nature's greatest 
purifier and one of life's 
essentials, but you cannot 
always live in the sunshine, even 
though such a life may constitute 
the perfect road to health. Yet 
the road to health is easy when 
the constitution is impaired and 
nature feels the need of a restora¬ 
tive. A glass of Wills' Salt on 
rising in the morning cools and 
purifies the blood—stimulates the 
whole digestive tract and refreshes 
and invigorates the system. For 
young and old it is health's finest 
safeguard throughout the year. 


Asi for a copy of Harrods fully illuttrated Brochure 
' New Modes in Wraps and Weathercoats,' 


HARRODS LTD 


LONDON SWi 


WHITBY 


DESICNED BY NATUBE for IBEAL HOUDATB.'" 
XT'SEASIDE USOIT wiA a UckfroaaJ al MOORS. RIVERS aad WOODS 
EW^^SPA^^op^s 30 lh JUNE!. Municipal Orcheatra. 


GUIDE POST FREE 
Clerk or any L N-E-I 




CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES 

182, Regent Street, 
112-118, Edgware Road, 
15, New Bond Street, - 

OVER too BRANCHES 
IN LONDON AREA. 


Worid-R 9 nowa§d 

UWN MOWERS .-S 

Since 1835, Green's have been the pimeers of all 
that is best in Lawn Mowers, Rollers, etc. The 
*Silens Messor' is very light running, practically 
noiseless, and gives a fine, even surface. Reversible 
Cylinder has 8 Cutters, adjustable to any cut Special 

Machinee for Rhrinc very beat aurface to Cricket pitebea. Alao 
Horae Mowera or Motor Mowera for the ootfiehL 

H'ritt ftr fru SJiutrtOtd 
^ BmiUt fit. ft 


OVER 700 BRANCHES 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


We are exhibidno at 
British Empire Exhibit 
tiott, April to October 
ihUyear. ttaiidN.ail 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO.. LTD. 
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“BLACK & WHITE” 


The superior high-grade quality of BLACK & WHITE ” is guaranteed by the 
feet that JAMES BUCHANAN & CO,, LTD., hold the largest stocks of old 
matured and choice Scotch Whiskies. 

To maintain a world-wide trade and to guarantee unvarying quality large stocks arc 
absolutely essential: the position of JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., is unrivalled. 

JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., 26 , HOLBORN, LONDON, E.CL 









SM 


SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1924. 


A BATTLE.SHIP DELUGED WITH PHOSPHORUS FRfHI A 10 
it OH THE FIRE.COirTROL PLATFORM DURING U.S. BOMBING 

J The <leTastatiiic effects Kkely to be produced by modem eir-bombs on cepitel 

V ships in any future war were described in a recent number of the ** Scientiftc 

American,” which said; ” Above all, it must be remembered that bombers can 
now operate at km mtHtmUs. . . . The bombint tests off the coast of North 
CaroEna opened the eyes of observers who saw it. The smoke-screen and smoke- 
^ bombs now make it possible for a fleet of airplanes to attack a fleet of battle-ships 

PnoeocaAm sv las U.S. Aawr Am Ssancs Pnoio 


.LB. BOMB DROPPED BT AN AEROPLANE: A DIRECT HIT 
TESTS—PROOF OF THE AIR MENACE TO CAPITAL SHIPS. 

from the estreraely lew heifht of 500 ft. at point-blank ranfe. . . . Two or 
three fast and small airplanes . . . may circle the tarfets with smoke-screens or 
curtains. . . . The bombers following up could . . . drop the bombs and 
disappear behind the smoke-screen. The anti-aircraft gunners have to sweep the- 
pieces through an arc of about 180 d eg re es within a few seconds, amidst buistir. 
shells, and probably with baraiag phosphorus running down their aeclu.” 

MM. Bv CoMtrssT or ras ** Sematme AimaKAa.” 
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I T is not easy to differ from so sound a critic as 
Mr. John Freeman, especially when his criticism 
is in many respects only too complimentary; but he 
has made some remarks on my view of history to which 
I will respectfully take exception here. He appears 
to represent me as a mere romantic reacticmary with 
a passion for the past as such; one who makes a 
religion out of the mood of memory'. “ Gone, gone, 
gone 1 mutters Time in his ear. and not the faintest 
sardonic note in the voice; and / love, I love, I 
love breathes our ‘ G. K. C.' in unending antiphon." 
My daily conversation would seem from this to be 
a little monotonous ; but I hardly think that Mr. 
Freeman has heard my murmurs aright. The first 
fact that strikes my simple mind about the past is 
that it is not one thing but twenty 
thousand things, and that it would be 
rather difficult for me to murmur that I 
love them all. All such comparisons of 
to-day and yesterday are falsified by the 
simple fact that there really is only one 
to-day. while there are any number of 
yesterdays—and all our yesterdays have 
lighted fools the way to dusty death. 

That very phrase implies that there 
were more yesterdays than we can ever 
number, and possibly more fools than 
we can easily love. I do not love the 
past in any sense whatever. The past 
is full of deadly quarrels in which both 
sides cannot be right, of crucial ques¬ 
tions to which one or other answer 
must be vrrong. It contains any num¬ 
ber of these evil triumphs and these 
false philosophies. 1 do not love the 
fires of Moloch, or the power of Tyre 
and Sidon, or the oligarchy of the 
Spartans, or the human sacrifices of 
the Druids, or the venal republic of 
Venice, or the despotic Treaty of Vienna, 
or the Ptess Gang, or the cat-o'-nine¬ 
tails, or the Blue Laws of New Eng¬ 
land. If Time points to Louis XL, or 
to one of the feudal lords who crushed 
the Peasants’ Rising, and murmurs, 

" Dead, dead, dead,” I shall cheerfully 
reply, " Delighted to hear it.” If I 
suddenly see the face of Castlereagh, I 
shall not be heard to murmur. " I love, 

I love, I love." No such murmur will 
Mr. Freeman be able, with the most 
anxious attention, to detect on my lips. 

Indeed, the opinion that Castlereagh is 
better dead is almost the only opinion 
in which I should have found myself 
finally in agreement with Castlereagh. 

The truth is that, if I had lived through 
the last hundred and fifty years at least, 

I should have found myself in nearly 
all, though not quite all, of the ques¬ 
tions on the side of the reformers, and 
even the revolutionaries. But what I 
wish to emphasise is that the whole of 
this way of judging men as partisans of 
the past or the present is an utterly un¬ 
thinking and unworkable way of describ¬ 
ing them ; and is only false in my case 
because it is false in any case. I have praised certain 
things in the past, such as the mediaeval guilds amd fra¬ 
ternities. But I like mediaevadism when it wa» fratemad, 
amd not merely fraternity when it wais mediaeval. 

I suppose, for instamce, that if Mr. Fr^mam found 
me seated in the ruins of Melrose Abbey (by moon¬ 
light. of course) with my heaul bowed upon my hands, 
he would imagine that this was just the sort of situation 
in which Time would be muttering in my ear, ” Gone, 
gone, gone.” But he would be mistaken. Time 
might be reminding me that such saicred ruins were 
once put up to a vulgar auction, which went rather to 
the time of ” Going, going, gone.” But auctioneers, 
ais well ais literaury critics, are sometimes mistaken. 
And when I lifted agaiin the face that I had buried 
convulsively in my hamds, Mr. Freemam would be 


Bt G. K. CHESTERTON. 

surprised to note that I was not weeping, but laugh¬ 
ing—a ghaistly spectacle in the moonlight. I should 
be laughing to think how much more likely it is now 
than it wais a little while ago that these ruins may, 
after adl, come back into the right hands. The squires 
who stole them are in a much weadcer position tham 
they were. The religious orders who lost them aue 
in a much stronger position tham they were. The 
whole view of life they represented, the whole society 
to which they belonged, with its guilds amd its just 
prices, its locad patriotism combined with intemationad 
ideadism, its pau-ochiad limitations and its links with 
adl Christendom, is more popular to-day than it ever 
hats been since the day it was destroyed. It is ten times 
better understood tham it was ten yeaus ago; twenty 


times better understood than it was twenty years 
aigo. The millionaures who maule their money in the 
vulgair and unhistoricad interregnum do not under- 
stamd it yet; and therefore it is nowhere to be found 
in their newspapers. But they are the most ignorant 
part of the population ; and the bewilderment of their 
fau%s is delightful to watch. All sorts of bther people, 
in all sorts of other ways, are beginning to understamd 
that there was a good deal to be saud, not for the past 
(which is nonsense), but for the only things in the 
paist that I have ever praused. Therefore, Time is 
not murmuring in my ear, " Gone, gone, gone," but 
rather, if I may use the refraun of a badlawle I once 
wrote, " We shall be ready when the gods return.” 
At amy rate, some of us will be reauly when the guilds 
return, which is more prau:tical. And therefore, if 
Mr. Freeman will listen more intently, he will realise 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 


that I am not murmuring in unending antiphon: 

” I love, I love, I love,” but something more like: 

" I laugh, I laugh, I laugh." 

In short, ais I have saud, I do not like the past; 

I like certaun particulau' things in the past. I should 
like them even more in the present. I think it highly 
probable that I may live to Uke them in the future. 
Anyhow, I have very Uttle doubt that other people 
will live to like them in the future ; amd that Time, 
so far from sobbing to a plaiintive lute that they aue 
gone, gone, gone, is much more Ukely to auinounce 
with a trumpet that they have returned. But I 
am not such a fool ais to suppose that, they will 
reappeau in the future precisely as they appeared in 
the paist ; nor do I in the leaist desire 
them to do so. There were a great 
mamy mediaevad faults or limitations that 
clogged the clear working of the best 
mediaevad ideais, amd these I should be 
the laist to wish to restore. There were 
a great mamy mediaevad auxidents amd 
fugitive chamces and mischances which 
nobody could possibly restore. But that 
distinction applies quite ais much to any 
other sociad ideals ais to the idead of 
guilds or religious brotherhoods. A man 
who calls himself an Imperiadist is using 
a Romam word ; but he does not neces¬ 
sarily meam that King George oug^t to 
ride through Wembley with a train of 
captives amd a slave perched behind him 
whispering : ” Remember that you are 
mortad.” A man who cadis himself a 
democrat is using a Greek word ; but he 
does not necessarily meam that adl the | 
householders in Hammersmith ought to . 
vote with oyster - shells, or copy any | 
other detail of the Atheniam demo- I 
crau:y. These men mean that they 
believe that the imperiad principle or | 
the democratic principle is not deaid, but 
rather is adl the more young for being 
old. It is equally absurd, or even more 
absurd, to au;cuse us of wanting to 
restore adl the decorations and detaub of 
the Middle Ages. As a matter of fact, it 
is generadly our opponents who do restore | 
those decorations amd those detadls ; amd 
then suggest that there wais nothing more 
in the Middle Ages than decorations and 
details. The mediaevad externals have 
been revived at every modem famcy- 
dress badl, at every modem pantomime 
or pageant. But it is the men who 
make fun of monks who dress up as 
monks. It is the mam who does not 
believe in Robin Hood who says he is 
Robin Hood. Those who see nothing 
but fun in the costume of Crusaulers auc 
naturally those who see nothing but 
folly in the idea of Cmsaules. The | 

very contrary is the case with those 
who au'e mediaevalists in the only sense 
in which I am a mediaevadist. We 
know better than they do that it is ' 
not the habit that madces the raonk. 

We know better tham they do that a mam might have 
the virtues and vows of St. Francis in a billycock 
or in a Turkish turbam. The only thing we value in 
the Crasaule is the only thing which the romantic 
revivadist is rather apt to leave out of it—^that par- 
ticulaur decorative detaul of the Cmsaule that is cadled 
the Cross. We desire to create a certaun social system 
upon certaun intellectuad principles, different indeed 
from those of the modem world, amd perhaps more 
resembUng those of the mediaeval world. But it ts 
the principles we care about amd not the period. 
And ais we cam defend those principles on their 
merits, we expect them to be attaudced on their 
merits ; amd with something more cogent tham the 
notion that, in our eyes, the only merit of medi- 
aevalism is in being dead, when we only love it for 
being so much adive. 



THE ENGLISH TENOR WHO MADE A BRILLIANT D£bUT AT COVENT CARDEN 


IN “LA TOSCA”: MR. ALFRED PICCAVER. 

Mr. Alfred Pkxaver’s rendering of the part of Mark) Cavaradoesi in “ La Tooca ’’ at Covent Garden, 
his dibut at that theatre, revealed him as a singer of the first rank. He is an Englishman, having 
been bom at Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, in 1888, and although when he was a boy his father 
emigrated to Albany, New York, he has retained his British nationality. Originally trained as an 
electrical engineer, he declares that he first studied singing only “ as a Joke." Then he took it up 
seriously, went to Milan for tuition, and joined an lulian company in Prague in 1910. There he 
stayed three years, until he became the chief tenor of the Vientu Opera, the first Englishman, to 
hold that position, which he still oocapiee.—{Photograph by Emit FdrsUr, Kkhmo.] 


Owing to the neceuity of aJoancing our Editorial arrangements on account of Whitsuntide, we have been unable to prepare any further Anaglyphs for Immedlaie publicrstlon, 
but our readers may expect to see further Interesting Anaglyphs In an early Issue. Readers who haoe not yet obtained one of the special masks for viewing our Anaglyphs in 
stereoscopic relief may do so by filling up the coupon on page 1139, and forwarding it with postage stamps oalue three-halfpence (Inland), or twopence-halfpenny (Foreign), 
addressed to ““The Illustrated London News” (Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street, London, W.C,2. 
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TO PREVENT ANOTHER “TITANIC” DISASTER: BLOWING UP ICEBERGS. 

Photociiafhs Suffmed by D«. Chau.es E. Munbos, President of the Washington Acadehy of Science Committee on Exflosives Investigations. 






r 

i 

I AFTER THE 
I EXPLOSION : 

I A THIRD OF THE 
i ICEBERG 
I SHATTERED DTrO 
FRAGMENTS AMD 
THE 'REMAINDER 
spur VERTICALLY 
INTO TWO 
SEPARATE 
BLOCKS, WHICH 
BROKE UP AND 
DISAPPEARED 
WITHIN TWENTY- 
FOUR HOURS. 





•Mter the disaster to the “ Titanic " on April 15, 1912, through collision with an 
iceberg, an international scheme was devised for the destruction of icebergs in 
the North Atlantic, and in 1913 two United States cruisers were employed in 
warning ships by wireless of the approach of icebergs and in attempts to destroy 
them by gunfire. The task has recently been renewed, in the light of war experience 
with explosives, by an American cruiser, using mines of T.N.T. The first attempt 
failed, as the mines were not sunk deep enough, and the berg was protected by 
an outer mass of floating fragments of ice. The second time, however, a cable 


was fired right over the top of the iceberg, by a special gun, and the two mines 
were attached to the end of the cable and lowered to a depth of 30 ft., so as to 
come in contact with the actual berg. (Only about a ninth part of an iceberg, 
it should be remembered, rises above the surface ; the bulk of it is submerged.) 
When the explosion occurred, a mass of ice broke away, and the berg began to 
rise visibly in the water. Then it suddenly divided into two blocks, by a clean 
and almost vertical split. Twenty-four hours later these two masses had disappeared, 
completely disintegrated, for the shock had driven deep cracks through them. 
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“TRUE PORTRAITS” OF THE AUTHORS OF THE GOSPELi 

Rkproddcbd noM “ The Great Chaucb of Antioch/’ By Gustavos A. Eiskm. Ibttkknatio 



The incomparable inten^ of the sUvcr Chafice found at Antioch (described and ntustrated in oar issue of June 7) resides in the daim that it was uude i* 
the early part of the first century, while most of the personages r e pre se nted on it were stifl aMve, and that the figures are consequently true portraits, 
the work of an artist who probably saw the originab. The 12 figures are identified and numbered for reference as follows: (1) Christ the Saviour; 
(2) St. Peter; (3) St. Paul; (4) St. Jude; (5) St. Andrew; (6) St. Luke; (7) St. Mark; (8) Christ as a Youth; (9) St. Matthew; (10) St. John; 
(11) St. James the son of Zebedee; and (12) St. James the Less. They are divided into two groups of six, with Christ as the central figure in eadi- 
In one group Christ as a Youth, holding a scroll of the Law, is surrounded by the four Evangelists, with St. James the son of Zebedee, near his brother. i 
St. John. The Chalioe is considered to throw new fight on the vexed question of the authorship of the fourth Gospel. In his monuanental work, ^Th 
Great Chalice of Antioch” (Kouchakji Frires, New York. 2 vob.). Dr. Gustavos Eben says: “The Chalice figure undoubtedly decides thb question onx 
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FOUR EVANGELISTS ON THE 


ANTIOCH CHALICE. 



RIGHT BY KoVCHAK}! pRltRES, NeW YoRK. ETCHINGS BY MARGARET WEST KlNNEV. 


^ A MOOERM STUDT OF THE HEAD OF ST. MATTHEW. FROM THE FIGURE 
ON THE ANnOCH CHAUCE ; AM ORICWAL ETCHING ON COPPER. BY 
^ MARGARET WEST KINNEY. 


“OH HIS CHAIR IS SCRATCHED THE REPRESENTATION OF A GATE, THE 
CITY CATE AT WHKH HE COLLECTED TOLL”: ST. MATTHEW (FIGURE 9) 
ON THE ANTIOCH CHAUCE. 


MODERN STUDT OF THE HEAD OF ST. JOHN, FROM THE HCURE 
^ DM THE ANTIOCH CHAUCE: AM ORIGINAL ETCHING ON COPPER, BY 
MARGARET WEST KINMEY. 




/JA 




for all in favour of St. John tb« Apostle.” Of Dr. Eisen's various arguments, ” the most important." he states. “ is based upon the testimony of 

Muratorian Canon, which says: ‘ It was revealed to Andrew, one of the Apostles, that John should relate all things in his own name.” ” This sute- 

' nt,” continues Dr. Eisen. “explains satisfactorily the presence of the Apostle Andrew on the Chalice. ... St. Andrew died November 30, 60 A.D.. a 
^rtyr. . . . Having thus received a command from the Holy Spirit to compose a Cosprf, before 60 A.D.. it is absolutely inconceivable that John could 
re delayed his writing many days, much less many years. . . . We must conclude that he began his work at once.” Of the other figures shown above, 
* . Eisen says: “The band around (St. Luke's) head characterises him as a Greek, and the lack of a hair-lock supports this theory. His face is also 

*^^tinctly Greek. . . : St. Mark’s rustic face and mouth, his enormously developed shoulders, hips, legs and feet, support the statement . . . that he was 

^water-carrier in his youth. ... St. Matthew’s face is that of a man of business. ... On his chair is scratched a representation of a gate.” 

I 
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T he .signalling drums at the Gold Coast village at 
Wembley have reminded people that long before 
telegraphy had been invented the benighted heathen 
of Africa were able to transmit messages with great 
rapidity and accuracy. How did they do it ? 

The two drums at the Exhibition—one of which, 
the natives will tell you, is “ male " and the other 
" female ”—are used by people whose art of signalUng 
is still in its infancy ; their messages are like bugle 
calls— i.e., certain combinations of sounds and rhythm 
conventionally convey certain ideas ; each signal 
stands for a sentence. The natives of some parts of 
the Belgian Congo are far in advance of this ! they 
have developed a syllabic alphabet which permits 
them not only to transmit any word in their own 
language, but even those of a foreign tongue. The 
advantage of the one process is that even a stranger 
can learn the signals, whereas for the other it is 
indispensable that signaller and receiver should be 
acquainted with the same language ; even if the 
dialects they speak differ but slightly, the message 
will not be understood. 

No people enjoy, and deserve, more fame for their 
signalling than the Batetela, a warrior tribe of the 
Central Cqngo. As auxiUaries of the Arabs during 
the anti-slavery campaign they rendered their masters 
great service by keepnng them informed of the move¬ 
ments of the Belgians. They use gongs, suspended 
from the neck of the signaller, cut out of a solid block 
of wood, wedge-shaped, not unUke the blade of a 
hatchet. 

The '* edge ” of the hatchet is three to four feet 
long, and nearly twice as long as the “ back ”: about 
three inches wide, it shows a sht of about one inch 
from end to end, which is the opening of the gong's 
cavity. The back is about six inches wide ; the top 
and bottom of the " hatchet ” are shghtly concave. 
The sides are of equal thickness from top to bottom, 
and it is not an easy job for the carver to produce 
the V-shaped cavity from the narrow sht at the top ; 


the back is considerably thicker than the sides. The 
sticks used are headed with balls of raw rubber. By 
hitting the gong at the spots marked A B C on one 
side or a b c on the other, six different sounds can 
be produced ; A and C as well as a and c form octaves. 
With these six sounds, used singly or in doubles, in 
various combinations with different rhythms and 
accents, a syllabic alphabet can be produced which 
every tribesman understands, though it requires a 



SHOWING SIX SPOTS (LETTERED) WHICH, WHEN 
HIT, PRODUCE SIX DIFFERENT SOUNDS: A DIAGRAM 
OF THE BATETELA SIGNAL - GONG, ILLUSTRATED 
OPPOSITE (SIDE VIEW AND CROSS SECTION). 

As explained in the article on this page, by hitting the gong at 
the spots marked A, B, C on one side, or a, 6, c on the other, 
six different sounds can be produced. A and C, as well as a 
and c, fonn octaves. With these six sounds, used singly or in 
doubles, in various combinations with different rhythms and 
accents, a syllabic alphabet can be produced. 

long apprenticeship to produce a message at the 
speed of slow talk. 

As all Bantu syllaUes end with a vowel, foreign 
words are naturally slightly distorted in transmission, 
and the name of Captain Simpson, with whom I made 
my trials, became “ Shimishono." We used to send each 


other messages, which the drummer and the interpreter 
transmitted with astonishing exactitude. The best test 
we made was the following : someone in a village bad 
told us that a special kind of arrow, with twisted 
feathering, used to be made of old, and that he 
believed that such an arrow might still be found in 
the village of Mokunji. We asked the local telegraphist 
to " wire ” a request for it to Mokunji, several miles 
distant. He did so; meanwhile, we noticed at a 
distance a stranger coming to the village. As he 
arrived we asked him if he had heard the message, 
and he was able at once to repeat it to us. Later on, 
a man came from Mokunji telling us that the chief 
was tr 3 ring to get us what we wanted; and he 
succeeded soon after in doing so. 

Except the Bapinji, who sometimes use drums, 
nearly all Congo people use gongs for signalling. 
Those of the Bakongo are simply round blocks of 
wood, hollowed out with a slit on the top ; they lie 
on the ground. The Babunda gong is longer, more 
slender, with a handle, and is held vertically by the 
artist. The Malela, who are famous all over the 
country for their skill, use quaint httle round gong^ 
suspended from the waist. The people inhabiting the 
Ubangi and the Uelle districts shape their gongs like 
fantastic animals. 

A good gong can be heard at about three miles 
in day time, five to six at night ; if beaten on elevated 
ground, and if there are no woods to intercept the 
sound, its range is still more extended. Any person 
on the road or in the field will pick up the message 
and canr>' it in haste to the nearest village. When a 
chief goes on a journey he leaves relays of drammers 
on his way, so as to be able to communicate with his 
people at any time. The European traveller is not 
only announced at his destination before he starts 
for it ; but, should he have made himself objection¬ 
able, his reputation will run in front of him, and he 
will meet with deserted, or possibly hostile, villages 
on his way, E. Torday. 



SCOUTS LEARNING THE "DRUM LANGUAGE" AT WEMBLEY FROM AN ASHANTI PRINCE; KWAKU PREMPEH DEMONSTRATING ON THE "MALE" (LEFT) 
AND "FEMALE” (RIGHT) DRUMS, WITH CAPTAIN RATTRAY AS INTERPRETER. 


At tne suggestion of their chief. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Boy Scouts are studying the Ashanti 
" drum language," as demonstrated at Wembley by Kwaku Prempeh, son of the late King, in 
order to adapt it to the Morse Code, and a successful test was recently made by transmitting a 
hundred-word message to Sir Robert. Captain R. S. Rattray is the offtcer in charge of the Cold 


Coast native village. Ashanti is a tone language, and the druin i i i ws have two drums, called 
" male" and “ female," set in different tones. They can reproduce the number of syllables in a, 
word, and also its tone quality. The sound carries over a mile, and in the stillness of the Aiiicaa 
night as far as three miles .—[Photogrmpk by Central Press.] 
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FAR OLDER THAN TELEGRAPHY: SIGNAL DRUMS AND GONGS OF AFRICA 


I. OF A TRIBE 
FAMOUS FOR 
LONG • DISTANCE 
SIGNALLING : 

A MALELA. 
WITH A CURIOUS 
GONG SUSPENDED 
FROM THE 
WAIST. 


, MORE SLENDER, WITH A HANDLE, AND HELD VERTICALLY 
THE USUAL TYPE OF GONG USED BY THE BABUNDA. 


Z WITH HIS GONG ON THE GROUND ; A SIGNALLER OF THE BABUNDA TRIBE, 
WHO ALSO USE GONGS AS SHOWN IN NO. 4. 


5. PRODUCING A SYLLABIC ALPHABET BY COMBINATIONS OF SIX SOUNDS : 
THE HATCHET-SHAPED BATETELA GONG (SEE DIAGRAM ON OPPOSITE PAGE). 


3 . BEATING A GONG SHAPED LIKE A FANTASTIC ANIMAL : A SIGNALLER WITH 
THE TYPE OF INSTRUMENT USED IN THE UBANGI AND UELLE DISTRICTS. 


In the earlier days of exploration and pioneering, it often a mystery to 

travellers and colonists how primitive tribes were able to communicate with each 
other rapidly over long distances. In Africa, at least, these mystifying results 
were obtained by the use of signal drums and gongs, which, as Mr. Torday points 
out in his interesting article on the opposite page, were employed by the natives 
long before the invention of telegraphy. He describes various kinds of drums 
and gongs (as illustrated in the above photographs) used in different parts of the 
Belgian Ck)ngo. Some of them, especially those of the Batetela, a warrior tribe 


of the Central Congo, afford a far more elaborate method of communication, it 
appears, than the “ male '* and “ female ” drums from Ashanti exhibited at 
Wembley, as shown in the photograph opposite. The above illustration of a 
Batetela gong (No. 5) should be compared with the explanatory diagram that 
accompanies Mr. Torday’s article. The whole subject is one of great fascination, 
and it is no wonder that the Boy Scouts, -at the instigation of their chief. Sir 
Robert Baden Powell, have taken advantage of the means that Wembley affords 
for studying the Ashanti “ drum langauge." 
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THE CRITICS' CIRCLE.-MME. PASCAR. 


Xlbe XlXIlorlb of the tTbeatrc. 

/. T. GREIN. 

,_'tr ^ _____ 


a— 



A PROUD man was Mr. Herman Klein, the dis¬ 
tinguished critic and master of singing, when 
he presided over the annual banquet of the Critics' 
Circle. It was a feast without formality and with 
inspiriting oratory. Two of the principal guests were 
Mr. C. K. Munroe, that dramatist of such promise that 
the apt description of one of his admirers, who called 
him " G.B.S. II.,” does not sound an exaggeration ; 
and Lord Olivier, the Secretary for India, who gladly 
remembered the Ibsen battles of the 'nineties, when 
he with Bernard Shaw stood in the forefront and 
wrote plays that took time by the forelock—plays 
that should be heard of again now that the Censor¬ 
ship grants greater freedom to the dramatist. To me. 
Lord Olivier’s address, sponta¬ 
neous, flowing glibly, and with 
sparkling humour, conjured up 
a picture and echoes of those 
turbulent days when the drama 
was divided into two camps— 
the Scottites, led by Clement 
Scott ; and the Ibsenites, with 
serried ranks of Fabians behind 
them, with Archer, Shaw, and 
Olivier as bannermen. There is 
a strange likeness between G.B.S. 
and Lord Olivier. Now that 
they are both tinged with grey, 
we could take them for brothers. 

Nor does the similarity end there. 

There is the same inflection of 
voice, the same assurance of 
speech, the same nimbleness -of 
mind and caustic way of hand¬ 
ling serious matters with a Uand 
face. Closing my eyes, it was 
as if I heard G.B.S. riling good- 
humouredly the public, the critics, 
the Censor, and turning the laugh 
on himself. The State's gain 
has been the drama’s loss. Had 
Lord Olivier not sought politics, 
what plays could he not have 
written ! For he is a master of 
■dialogue and diatribe. 

Another luminous speaker of 
the occasion was Mr. E. A. 

Baughan, the calm, sane, com¬ 
mon - sense reviewer of music, 
plays, and cinema. He confessed 
himself in so many words to 
be an emotionalist : to some it 
gave surprise, but those who read 
him know full well that under 
the serenity of his judgment 
bums the flame. He loves the 
drama ardently, but he never 
forgets that too much outward 
manifestation is un-English. So, 
as in the case of still waters, his 
strength lies in his depth and in 
the conciseness of his verdict. 

He said many sound things about 
the drama which I should have 
liked to take down verbatim, 
things the more brilliant for the 
quietude of their utterance. Had 
he not been one of us we should 
have frequently applauded him. 

But, as one of the colleagues 
said, we are a " funny lot'': 

-we never ” enthuse ” over our 
(brethren ; it seems as if our 
■etiquette not to applaud in the 
theatre makes for shyness. Yes, 
in a sense we are a " funny lot." 

Would you believe it that I, 
one of the elders of the fra¬ 
ternity, know but a tithe of our members except 
by name ? In my young days, when we became 
recruits, we deemed it an honour and a pleasure to 
seek acquaintance with the Mandarins. We grouped 
around the doyens in the spirit of the disciples : 
an encouraging word, a pat on the back, acted 
like a spur. Thus in good time we became 

real confreres ; the " respect for record ” wore off ; 
friendship, camaraderie, helpfulness took its place. 
There is nothing of that sort to-day. When new 
members are elected or foregather at annual meet¬ 
ings, there is no introduction, no seeking of better 
acquaintance. We become passers-by ; we do not 
even nod ; the welcoming eye of the elder meets with 
no response. So there is hardly any esprit de corps. 
There are birds of a feather who vaunt their mutual 
plumage, but there is little regard of record, little 


of men ; she produces ; she designs costumes ; she 
acts and in her spare time she writes essays in French, 
which, despite her Roumanian descent, she writes as 
perfectly as any French author, with melody in her 
language and such profusion of thought that in a few 
pages she opens a world of stimulating reflections for 
her readers. She is essentially modern, a bom re¬ 
former, ever in the van of progress to attune histrionic 
art to idealised nature. In her productions she 
crystallises all that is beautiful in the " isms " of 
new artistic movements. In acting she exacts purity 
of diction and, above all, naturalness. Thus she cul¬ 
tivates individualities. To her, each performer is a 
separate entity to be studied in detail—of gifts, of 
character, of temperament. Sbe 
believes in the principle of 
Henri Becque : " The ensemble 

is the welding of heterogeneous 
elements into a homogeneous 
whole.” If all the units are 
perfect there is harmony as well 
as symphony. In one respect 
her methods differ from our 
own. In her observation she 
finds that the policy of our 
managers is to give the public 
what it wants ; that leads to 
compromise, often to bad art. 
In her opinion the manager 
should impel the people to accept 
what he thinks they should want. 
In other words, the manager 
leads ; the public is to be led. 
It is a question of the survival 
of the fittest, and the end can 
only be successful if the leader 
is sufficiently endowed to carry 
on without regard to the box- 
office. 

It would take time to re¬ 
form our public as well as our 
methods—time and money. All 
depends on " backers ” provid¬ 
ing sufficient capital and grant¬ 
ing a free hand, or on State 
aid. If bankrupt Russia (and 
Germany) helps the theatre, why 
not solvent England ? Echo 
answers—^why ? 

Now Mme. Pascar has come 
to London, drawn by family ties 
and by the recognition that here 
is a great field yet to be tilled 
and fructified. She is stud3dng 
EngUsh assiduously to become 
an EngUsh actress. Did not 
Princess Bariatinska make the 
attempt with a fair measure of 
success ? Why not Mme. Paserr, 
who in her own country is ac¬ 
claimed as an artist of genius, 
and whose assimilation of foreign 
languages is amazing ? But 
that is by the way. Her great 
ambition is to create in London 
a theatre on the same basis as 
the Theatre of Art in Moscow 
—a theatre where Art for Art's 
sake shall be cultivated in the 
widest sense of the word—a 
theatre perfect in production as 
well as acting—a theatre where 
nationaUty of plays is no con¬ 
sideration, where " open sesame " 
is writ large over the portals. 

" Art is a great neutral,” said 
Talleyrand — that should be 
our motto. CoUateraUy to 
the Art Theatre there would be the Children's 
Theatre. This is the country of pirecocious 
childhood. 

Compare the child - acting of to - day with post 
generations. It is a new world of youth. And 
how acting will form, ripen, kindle them ! How they 
wiU revel in the beauty of the word ; how their 
imagination wiU be stimulated ; how they will develop 
grace of form and eloquence of gesture ! 

Anon Mme. Pascar wiU go forth and proclaim her 
ideals in public addresses. Already " names ” have 
promised her support, and promises of the where¬ 
withal are proffered. With perseverance, of which 
her fund is boundless, she will succeed. For hers is 
a remarkable personality. She is fired by conviction, 
and to hear her is to yield to the persuasion of 
enthusiasm. 


of the collective spirit. Even our past presidents 
hold aloof when the year of office is over. E. F. 
Spence, the distinguished former critic of the West- 
minster Gazette, and the writer were the only ex¬ 
presidents “supporting” our present chief, Mr. 
Herman Klein. I wonder how many of his ex-col¬ 
leagues Mr. Spence knew—whether any came to him 
to let him know that his great work of the past dwells 
in remembrance. 

Now 'and again, when a colleague is in trouble, 
we may interfere and mediate ; but on the whole 
we form rather a professional society than a club. 
The spirit of Masonry is not in it. Perhaps our new 
president, Mr. Herman Klein, himself an ardent 


AS THE WIFE WHO ATTENDED HER OWN FTWERAL: MISS ATHENE SEYLER AS SAVINA GRAZIA 
IN “THE MASK AND THE FACE," AT THE CRITERION. 

Miss Athene Seyler is delightful as the wife whom her husband pretends to hare killed (on the supposed ground of 
infidelity) in fuifilment of a vow, while in reality he has only smuggled her out of the country. She turns up at 
her own funeral in order to tear the “ mask ” of vanity from his face. The play is an Italian comedy by Luigi 
Chiarelli, adapted by Mr. C. B. Femald .—{Photograph by Bertram Park.] 

Mason, will foster it and thereby shed lustre on his 
year of office. 


Mme. Pascar, the great Russian actress, is among ns, 
full of plans and dreams. For years, despite turmoil and 
pienury, she has conducted a State Theatre in Moscow, 
well protected by the leaders of the Soviet. Much 
of her momentous work is chronicled in Huntly 
Carter's remarkable book, " The New Theatre and 
Cinema of Soviet Russia.” But one must hear her 
own account—how with small means she achieved 
great things ; how she trained men of the people to 
become actors. A devotee of England and the 
English language, she had some of our authors trans¬ 
lated into the Russian and made them household 
words. Hers is a leading spirit; she is a manager 
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AT CAMBRIDGE: THE ENGLISH “PREMitRE. 


PIRANDELLO’S “HENRY IV. 


Photographs Soppued by Sport and General. 


CAUSED BY AN ACCIDENT AT A PAGEANT TO 
BELIEVE HIMSELF THE CHARACTER HE TOOK : 
“HENRY IV.’’ (MR.‘ D. D. ARUNDELL). 


IMPERSONATING THE PORTRAITS TO RESTORE “ HENRY IV.” TO 
SANITY ; FRIDA (MR. W. D. A. WILLIAMS, LEFT} AND DI NOLLI 
(MR. D. JAMES). 


AS THE MARCHIONESS MATILDA SPiNA 
MASQUERADING AS MATILDA OF TUSCANY : 
MR. CECIL BEATON. 


production of 
^ Pirandello's 
" Henry IV. " by the 
Cambridge University 
Amateur Dramatic Club 
(commonly called the 
A.D.C.), at the New 
Theatre, Cambridge, 
from Juno 7 to 14, was 
memorable as being not 
only the first production 
of that play in England, 
but only the second pro* 
duction of any play by 
the famous Italian dram¬ 
atist. The previous 
play of his produced 
here was “ Six Charac¬ 
ters in Search of an 
Author,” given by the 
Stage Society, but after¬ 
wards banned at Oxford 
and Birmingham, Luigi 
Pirandello was born in 
1867, but up to the age 
of fifty had written only 
novels and romances, 
At Cambridge all the 
female parts were played 
by men undergraduates. 


WITH UNDERGRADUATES AS WOMEN : THE A.D.C. PRODUCTION OF “ HENRY IV.”—THE TRAGIC ENDING IN ACT III. (L. TO R.) BELCREDI 
(MR. E. L. GANDER DOWER), DI NOLLI (MR. JAMES), THE DOCTOR (MR. D. H. BEVIS), MATILDA (MR. BEATON), THE FOUR “ SECRET COUNSEU 
LORS ” (MESSRS. E. V. REYNOLDS, D. S. HUNT,. W. L. MILNER BARRY, AND G. F. A. BURGESS), “ HENRY IV.” (MR. ARUNDELL), AND FRIDA. 


BEFORE DRESSING UP AS THE PORTRAITS : FRIDA 
(MR. W. D. A. WILLIAMS) AND MARQUIS CHARLES 
DI NOLLI (MR. D. JAMES). 


AS FRIDA (IN THE DRESS HER MOTHER WORE AT 
THE PAGEANT TWENTY YEARS BEFORE AS MATILDA 
OF TUSCANY) : MR. W. D. A. WILLIAMS. 


WITH HER NEW LOVER, BARON BELCREDI (MR. E. 
L. GANDER DOWER) : MARCHIONESS MATILDA SMHA 
(MR. CEOL BEATON). 


The time of the play is to-day, but the situation arises from events twenty years 
ago, when a set of young Italian Society people got up a pageant, and one girl 
appeared as Matilda of Tuscany, while one of her admirers figured as the Emperor 
Henry IV. (1050-1106), in order to be near her. During the carnival he was 
thrown from his horse and stunned. When he came to, he was mad and believed 
himself to be actually the Emperor Henry IV. His friends, to help out his 
mania, set him up in a country house in eleventh-century style, with four young 
men in contemporary costume carefully coached to keep up the delusion. 
There he held his " court,” and his relatives, when visiting him, assumed his¬ 
torical characters. Meanwhile the Matilda of the pageant had married, becoming 
the Marchioness Matilda Spina, and had a daughter,, Frida. The Marquis Spina 
had died, and his widow had consoled herself with a lover, Baron Tito Belcredi. 
The mad Henry’s sister also died, committing him to the care of her son, the 


Marquis di Nolli, engaged to Frida (now 19). At this point the play opens. 
In the hope of curing Henry by a sudden shock, di Nolli and Frida impersonate 
portraits in his room representing Henry and Matilda as they appeared at the 
pageant, and suddenly step out of the picture frames, while the real Matilda 

(Frida’s mother) likewise appears in the pageant costume, in order to reveal to 

the patient the lapse of time. He has ineanwhile confessed to his four “secret 

counsellors ” that he has really been sane for eight years, but preferred to continue 

the masquerade. The picture trick, however, drives him again to the verge of 
insanity, and tragedy ensues when he seizes Frida and cries : “ You 're mine, 
mine, mine, in my own right 1 '* The play lends itself to a historical setting, 
and the striking dresses and scenery were designed by Mr. Cecil Beaton, who 
plays the Marchioness Matilda. The llth-oentury German costumes were based 
on illnstrations in old German MSS. in the British Museum. 
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A S soon as the small early communities on Hie 
Palatine, Capitol, Quirinal and elsewhere were 
fused into one whole — the City of the Seven Hills— 
the new Rome found the necessity of establishing what 
in modem language is called a “ civic centre.” And 
this was placed in a valley surrounded by hills, except 
where a stream entered it from the north and issued 
towards the Tiber on the south. It was traversed 
from end to end by the Sacred Way, along which the 
triumphal processions passed on their way up to the 
temple of Jupiter on the Capitol. 

The space thus set aside sufficed for its various 
uses for many centuries ; but in process of time. 


with the growth of Rome into the capital of a mighty 
empire, and as such into the centre of the ancient 
world, it became all too small. And here, as in so 
many other things, Julius Caesar saw the need, and 
did what he could to meet it. 

Besides commencing the reconstruction of many 
of the buildings surrounding it, he removed the 
assembly of the people by their tribes to the Campus 
Martius, where an immense covered voting hadl was 
constructed on the west side of the " great north 
road,” the Via Flaminia, the modem Corso. The 
Senate House, which fronted on the Forum (not that 
in which he met his death : that was some distance 
away), owed its reconstmetion to ■ him ; and behind 
it he built the first of the Imperial Fora. It was a 
rectangular space, surrounded by colonnades, with 
the temple of Venus Genetrix, the fabled ancestress 
of the Julian gens, in the centre. Only scanty traces 
of the temple were discovered in Renaissance times, 
and nothing is now visible but a small portion of the 
surrounding wall and a few rooms biiilt against it. 

Augustus continued and completed in this, as 
in so many other cases, the work which his predeces¬ 
sor's assassination had interrupted. He built another 
and a larger Foram to the north-east, dominated by 
the splendid temple of Mars Ultor, the Avenger of 
Caesar's death, which occupied the centre of the north¬ 
east side. It was flanked by two lai^e hemicycles, 
or exedra, one of which was excavated some thirty 
years ago. The niches on one side contained statues, 
with eulogistic inscriptions, of those who had won 
triumphs for victories in war—some of the ancestors 
of the Julian fine, beginning with ZEneas, and many 
of the great men of the Roman Republic, among 
them Caius Duihus. Caius Duilius was the first 
admiral of the Republic, who still gives his name to 
an Italian war-ship, and who was expressly honoured 
by being given a torch-bearer and a flute-player to 
precede him when he went out to a banquet. 

The whole Forum was surrounded with a massive 
wall of stone, which is one of the finest monuments 
of Imperial Rome that exists, and still towers above 
the surrounding houses. It is pierced by an arch, 
the only exit on that side, leading to the higher 
quarters of the city. Above it we see the three 
columns of the temple, admired by generations of 
architects. 

They are all that is actually visible of the super¬ 
structure : but a good deal more of the temple will 


soon be visible. For the City of Rome, under the 
Royal Commissioner, Signor Cremonesi, is now about 
to realise a long-cherished project, and to bring to 
light the remains of the Forum as far as they are 
preserved. The Basilian Nuns, whose convent 
occupied the actual site of the cella and of the 
north-western hemicycle, are to receive another 
dwelling in exchange, and thus all of the Forum 
that the ravages of time have spared will be 
brought to light. 

Under the temple there are massive vaults, which 
may have served to contain the (ararium militate, 
the special treasury which Augustus founded for 


giving bounties to soldiers of twenty years' service 
or over. Attached to the hemicycle there is a hall 
surrounded by arched porticoes, in a very fine state 
of preservation. The aspect which the whole group 
of monuments may be expected to present is well 
shown in a drawing by Signor Ludovico Pogliaghi, 
who was responsible for the scenery of Boito's 
" Nerone,” recently produced with such success at 
Milan. (See The Illustrated London News of May 17, 
1924). His drawing (reproduced opposite) shows the 
northern and most important part of the Forum of 


Augustus (the southern portion, where was once an 
open space, will probably, with the Forum Julium, 
have to be sacrificed to the exigencies of the traffic 
of modem Rome). The temple stands in the centre, 
with its lofty ba.se preserved, but with no more than 
fragments of the other columns ; the apse is, however, 
preserved. On the right we see the exedra which is 
already visible, and on the left the corresponding 
one. Behind are the remains of an elegant Renais- 
.sance colonnade, built by Cardinal Marco Barbo, 


cousin of Pope Paul II., about 1470, as the Priory 
of the Knights of Rhodes—the famous knights of 
St. John who passed from Rhodes to Malta. 

But the scheme as outlined goes further even 
than this. On the right is the Forum Transitorium 
of Domitian, with the temple of Minerva, fairly well 
preserved till 1600, then destroyed by Pope Paul V. 
for building material. On the left is the eastern 
hemicycle of the great Fomm of Trajan, the last 
of the Imperial Fora ; and these, too, it is hoped 
eventually to clear. 

Trajan finally solved the problem of communica¬ 
tion between the centre of ancient Rome and the 
Campus Martius, which became the centre of the 
mediaeval dty. Why it had for so long baffled his 
predecessors it is not altogether easy to say. Perhaps 
they too, like Augustus, did not dare to turn out the 
owners of houses ; perhaps the expense was thought 
prohibitive. 

Trajam built his huge Forum (the internal deco¬ 
ration of which, as has recently been discovered, 
was identical with that of- the Fomm Tran¬ 
sitorium — columns projecting slightly in front of 
the enclosure wall) in the bottle-neck between the 
Capitol and the Quirinad, with the great Baisilica 
Ulpia, the Greek and Latin libraries, and, above all, 
the Column, with its marvellous representations in 
relief of his Dadam campaugns. What obstaicles he 
held to overcome we do not altogether know ; that up 
to his day there wais a continuous ridge between the 
two hills we now know to be am erroneous idea ; but 
the meaning of the inscription on the column is not 
yet clear, though it certaunly relates to the excava¬ 
tion works necessary for the preparation of the site. 
What is interesting is that modem Rome is faced 
with precisely the same trafflic problem ais that which 
confronted the Emperors, amd it will have to be dealt 
with in the same draistic way ais that which Trajam 
took. Nihil novi sub sole. 

A Ust word to amswer a question which is often 
aisked : " How do you auxount for the burying of 
all these buildings ? Why is the Romam level 
20 or 30 feet below the mc^em ? ” We may reply 
in the first plau:e that the earthquake of Leo the 
Fourth's time caused the sudden collapse of a lange 
number of buildings, and that the phenomenon is 
not peculiar to Rome, but may be noted in such 
dties ais London amd Winchester, which have been 
continuously inhabited since Romam days. The 
accumulation of d6bris from mined buildings—which 
no one troubles to clear away—hais ailways led to a 


gradual rise in level ; and when the interior of a 
church becomes so damp that people are tired of 
going down several steps into it, they raiise the level 
of the floor. 


[An article by Professor Federico Hadbherr of 
Rome, the well-known archaeologist, giving further 
details of the new scheme for excavating the Foram, 
will be published in our next issue.] 



AS IT WAS IN THE EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: THE ENCLOSURE WALL OF THE FORUM 
OF AUGUSTUS AT ROME. (FROM AN OLD PRINT.) 



FOR COMPARISON WITH THE UPPER ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE: THE EASTERN HEMICYCLE OF THE FORUM 
OF TRAJAN, IN THE EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (FROM AN OLD PRINT.) 
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A GREAT 


EXCAVATION SCHEME AT ROME: A PICTORIAL FORECAST. 

From a Ricorstri’ctioh Drawing rv PRotRSsoR Ltnci Pocuachi. Photocrafhs Suwukd by PaorusoR Fkdrrico Haunbrr. 



As mentioned by Dr. Thomas Ashby in his article opposite, the authorities of 
Rome are about to realise the long-cherished project of bringing to light all the 
remains of the ancient Forum that still exist. Work has begun in the Forum of 
Augustus, which, it is expected, will be completely cleared by the end of this 
year. The above two photographs, if placed side by side, with the upper one on 
the left, form a panoramic view of the site as it will appear when the work is 
completed. The whole panorama is a reconstruction drawing by Professor Ludovico 
Pogliaghi, the eminent archaologist who, as Dr. Ashby recalls, designed the 
setring of BoTto’s opera, “ Nero," recently produced at Milan. In sending us the 
above two photographs of the drawing, Professor Federico Haibherr says: “It- 


shows a general view of the Forum of Augustus, the Temple of Mars, and the 
eastern hemicycle of the Forum of Trajan. The elegant Renaissance building 
above the best-preserved part of the hemicycle of the Augustan Forum, looking 
towards that of Trajan, is the Loggia built for the Priory of the Rhodian Knights 
by Cardinal Marco Barbo, of Venice, in 1470. This hitherto almost unknown Jewel 
of architecture will be spared by the demolitions. The Torre delle Milizie ,(or 
Tower of Nero, as it is popularly called, from a mistaken idea that it was the 
tower from which Nero watched the burning of Rome), was really built about 
1200 A.D. It is one of many medueval strongholds scattered amid the ruia-^ 
of ancient Rome." 
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TWISTING, TURNING, LEAPING, AND FALLING 
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% 

v,iLES OF THE BUCKJUMPER, AS IN THE WEMBLEY RODEO. 

News'* bt Lionel Edwards. 



Jhc''oatIav?''thair falls €ackular3s 


X 6 oc.Wiomprr 15 safe compared ulitk 





















' WEMBLEY: THRILLS OF BRONK-RIDING ILLUSTRATED BY A FAMOUS SPORTING ARTIST. 

tes on the various drawings, numbered as above; “( 1 ) The commencement of a buck. ( 2 ) The spring In the air, simultaneously throwing down the head 
3 >'tween the knees. ( 3 ) The ‘land,’ with back arched and legs stiff and together; so great is the concussion that a series of these jara often causes blood 
flow from the nose and ears of the rider. (4) Even more frequently they cause him to ‘ eat gravel ’ (i.e., fall). (5) A running bucker ‘ filmed ’ by the artist. 
But the buckjumper is a ‘patent safety’ compared to ( 7 ) the outlaw who adopts these tactics \ "—[DrMrifig Copyrighted tn the Untud suut amd 
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B(X)KS OP THE DAY. 


By J. D. SYMON. 



N othing i& the papers ** is a venerable cry of the 
breakfast-table and the railway - carriage, but 
even in the cry itself there is always something. It gave 
a former contributor to this journal the title f«r his 
weekly column, and enabled him to write pleasantly, 
if not altogether beautifully, about a broomstick. And 
lately the grumble, ** Nothing in the new books ** has been* 
heard from the mourning lips of a taster of publishers* 
hsts. But the old reversal held good. The mourner 
began to jot down a few notes on recent publications 
which seemed at the first glance rather barren, but before 
the essay came to an end, this complaining scribe was 
bound in fairness to acknowledge that, after all, the little 
catalogue was rather attractive. 


It is ever thus. Even when great wwks refuse to appear 
^d the lists may seem arid enough, there is compensation. 
The mere volume of output—^appaWng enough in all con* 
science—alinost precludes a universal dulness, just as 
hugely prolific poets, not of the highest inspiration, must 
now and then stumble on a good thing. And so many 
people are busy exploring life in every conceivable 
phase that some of them must have something to say. 
The really big thing may tarry obstinately, in spite of 
sanguine predictions of what the reaction of war would 
be sure to produce in great hterature, but a dip into the 
booksellers’ current lucky-bag brings up a few minor 
pri^. They may be ephemeral things, but they serve 
their day, and are w<Mth a day*s consideration. 


Glancing over the heaped-up library table 1 see certain 
volumes that fall into more or less related groups. If 
the hnk is geographical in the widest sense, books that 
come together are two about Africa, one about China, 
one about Palestine, and a Uttle cluster about the United 
Kingdom, this last touching the histmical and the purely 
literary. Under the heading of France are two new and 
very interesting studies in biography. These ought to 
make a useful suggestion for your next library list. 

** Out of Africa," said the Roman proverb, “ always 
something new." The new things in African books of the 
day are concerned one wth the East and the other with 
the North of that continent. ** Whits and Black in 
East Africa,” by Hermann Nordoa (Witherby; 155.), 
is the record of an Ammcan’s first impressions of the 
African Crown Colonies. It is like all first impressions, a 
very fresh and vivid record. All is, wonderful to the observer, 
and much will be wonderful alro to most of his readers. 
He has visited people whose way of UfeJn the caves of 
Mount Elgcm is still that of the Stone Age, and he recalls 
for one curious moment the once notorious but long- 
departed King M’tesa, the wholesale slaughter^', the 
many-wived. For him survivors among his wives still 
mourn, and they sit in the dark keeping watch over bis 
tmub. So they have sat for forty years. 

Such fatalistic patience in seclusion finds its parallel 
in the book about North Africa. The hero of the story, 
seeking to explain fatalism to a European visitor, quoted 
the case of women of the harem, who had never seen the 
day (*.<., gone out). ‘‘ They live in one room, where they 
sleep and eat and bear children. They never leave the 
house until they go out to be buried, yet they are content. 
Do you understand their lives ? " 


The speaker is a mao still notable in his own country, 
and one whose exploits were formerly very notorious in 
the columns of the British Press. He is that most lively 
brigand who nearly twenty years ago bad the audacity 
to kidnap Mr. Walter Harris, the Times correspondent 
in Tangier. To say that is to recall Raisuli; but his name 
appears in a slightly altered form on the title-page of his 
biography, which is written, - appropriately enough, by 
that most adventurous lady, Mrs. Rosita Forbes, for whom 
the desert has no terrors. She made a special journey by 
motor to Tazrut to take down Raisuli’s story from his own 
lips; and she has succeeded in her task, for " El Raisuni, 
THE Sultan of the Mountains " (Butterworth; 21 s.), 
is a roost fascinating book, full of character and incident, 
as is to be expected from the subject. The theme is one 
after Mrs. Ftarbes’s own heart. It is a true chapter in that 
" desert" literature which has at present so great an 
attraction for women writers and readers. 


This attraction has been explained by a friend of Dr. 
Johnson’s, with the kind aid of Mr. Wyndham Lewis, 
who collected this late Boswellism on a recent evening at 
the Thrales’ and published the information in John o’ 
London. The Johnson Club may doubt the authenticity 
alike of the speaker and the remark, but both bear the 
stamp of truth. The Doctor's friend’s name was Sir 
Elijah Worgle, a most discerning man, evidently hull- 
down in •• desert ’’ fiction. “ Many virtuous females,” 
said Sir Elijah, '• have been bitten by Sheiks.” The thing 
is obvious, and the result the making of many books, 
good and bad; but Mrs. Forbes’s " Raisuni ” is among 
the good. 


One may note, still on the authmity of Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis, that a little earlier in the Johnsonian ^alogue 
recorclf-H bv that artist with pen and pencil, Bozzy had 
tain Lord Whinberry (a traveller to Grand 
( . ! t that •' though the Sheiks inspire horrour 


in the breasts of travellers, they lead gentle domestick 
lives.” This will hardly apply to Raisuni in all his aspects, 
although he is, when off the war-path and not persuading 
his adversaries in the torture-chamber, a philosopher and 
scholar. Yet there is that about him which might very 
well inspire Mrs. Thrale’s wish “ to be carried off by a 
Sheik.” (Mr. W. L. is yet again our authority for this 
giddy desire on the part of the brewer’s spouse.) Luckily, 
Mrs. Forbes was not carried off. Contrariwise, she has 
carried Raisuli, or Raisuni, off, and has made him known to 
the world, as be has never been known before, in a most 
intelligent, penetrating, and picturesque piece of literary 
portraiture. 


The next book is also by a woman, and it deals, like 
the last, with a phase of Orientalism, an Orientalism 
threatened by Western ideas, yet in the end promising to 
keep its integrity. “ A Springtide in Palestine,” by 
Myriam Harry (Benn ; X 5 s.), is a study of the present 
state of the Zionist movement. It gives a glowing account 
of Palestine of to-day, all the more glowing that the writer 
is a convert to the feasibility of Zionism. At first she 
was sceptical, but now she believes that the scheme has 
a prosperous future. Apart from its discussion of this 


BOOKS MOST IN DEMAND 
AT THE LIBRARY. 


FICTION. 

“AND FIVE WERE POOUSH.” 

(Ward, hock: 7l6.) By Dornionl Yatw. 

"GENERAL BELINDA." By Ethel HoMawortk. 

. (Herbert Jenkins; 7/6.) 

"ISLAND PRINCESS." By A. Siiroai MiAlUton. 

(Jarrolds : 7/6.) 

•LITTLE NOVELS OF NOWADAYS." 

(Huic/,inson; 7/6.) By Sir Philip Gikba. 

" A PASSAGE TO INDIA." By E. M. Forater. 

(Arnold: 7/6.) 

" TWENTY-ONE." By Counteaa Barcynaha. 

(Huic/tinson; 7/6.) 

UKRIDGE. By P. G. Wodahouaa. 

(Herbert Jenkins; 3/6.) 

•• WAVES OF DESTINY.” By Margarat Padlar. 

(Hodder and Stong/tton; 7/6.) 




By Maariea Baring. 
By Coloaal Rapiagton. 


(Heimemann; 1S/~.) 

"POUCY AND ARMS." 

(Hutchinson: 16/. J 

"TWELVE YEARS AT THE IMPERIAL GER. 
MAN COURT.” By Coant Robert Zadlitt-TrBtzachlar. 

(Nisbet: IS/-.) 

"MEMORIES OF NINETY YEARS." 

(Hutchinson ; 21/..) By Mra. E M. Want 


In order to give our readers some guide to the 
popular book* ®/ the momoif, we haoe arranged 
the Manager of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Lihrary Departmerd to supply us each week with a 
list of the work* most in demand at that library. 


question, the book wUl attract many readers by ite mere 
charm of descriptive local colour. 


Still with a woman writer for guide, the next book 
takes us to the Far East, as far as China, and the reader’s 
way is lighted for him with something that Rabelais recom¬ 
mended to every seeker after truth. The Cure of Meudon 
advised the use of “good lanterns,” and this writer has 
provided us with some that are certainly both good and 
illuminating. “ Chinese Lanterns,” by Grace Thompson 
Seton (Lane; las. 6 d.), is a book that arose out of a sudden 
impufee, a wild curiosity. One day at home in CalifcMTiia, 
Mrs. Thompson Seton heard that the ex-Emperor of China 
was to be married. She resolved to see this piece of strange 
Celestial ritual, which no European eye bad looked upon, 
and, being determined, made the long voyage across the 
Pacific, and persuaded the right pec^Ie to admit her to 
the inner sanctities. She saw them, and survived to tell 
the tale, and much else besides. Women interested in 
the future of womankind will find a great deal of valuable 
information regarding Chinese emancipation in a book that 
had its origin in immemorial feminine curiosity about 
a rite involving the Chinese wennan’s bondage and sub¬ 
jection. 


Returning to the United Kingdom, we find books on 
subjects old and new. One, in the antiquarian class, 
makes a most useful addition to a subject that stiff awaits 
its fuff unfolding. I have Irnig wished to see this depart¬ 
ment of knowledge fully explored, but it will not be in 
our time. Much, however, has been done in recent years 
to extend our information about Roman Britain, and 
the picture grows steadily in richness and interest. As 
a side study in the life of the period, a familiar and favourite 
volume, " Puck of Pook’s Hill ” is invaluable. The new 
book before me specialises in the early history of one of 


our most romantic cities, which it reconstructs, as (u u 
is passible at present, as it appeared during the Room 
occupation. “ Roman York,” by Gordon Home (Baa; 
12S. 6 d.), is concerned chiefly with York as a i^tan 
station. It was the headquarters of that Ninth Ltgin 
which was blotted out by the British about the year 11910 ^ 
and was succeeded by the Sixth. At York two Empenril 
Severus and Constantins Chlc»us, died. These evats 
alone invest York with romance; but there is much mm 
of the romantic in Mr. Home’s acute and knowiedgeal^ 
study. He has examined all the known remains, and i$ 
anxious to see what further relics may be unearthti 
That much still lies hidden is beyond doubt, and Mr. Home 
would be a happy man if the Dean and Chapter vould 
allow excavations to be made within the Minster {xednets. 


Not at York alone, but in many parts of England, lid 
fields lie unexplored. Just before the war, archxologists 
had a thrill when it was aimounced that extensive digging 
was to be begun at St. Albans, but nothing more has been 
beard of the project. Few people know of the Roman 
villa at Latimer, although it lies close to the highway, 
and every year thousands pass within a few yards of tk 
site without suspecting its existence. The Romans an 
always with us, and when the full story of their wotb 
and days in Britain comes to be told, it will be a mod 
of endless fascination. Meanwhile, every instalment, sodi 
as Mr. Home’s, is welcome. We are apt to forget tbai 
there were Romans to whom these iriands became a second 
fatherland, and British-bom Romans who knew no cither 
country—to whcmi Italy was only a name. That part 
of the romance of Roman Britain has been recaptured fat 
os already in Mr. Kipling’s poem about the Cestorios 
who, when ordered back to Rome after forty yeaa, on- 
barked his cohort and then came to his superior o&er 
with the request, “ Command me not to go.” 


By way of contrast take now a book about present-day 
England, as it afqiears to American eyes. You miglit 
think, from the title, that the subject was this country 
in a former age, but " Old World England," by Albert 
Osborne (Nash and Grayson; 12 s, 6 d.), is a picture of 
the life around us, with side-glances at our sravivals cf 
the past, such as our Cathedrals and Universities, and other 
venerable institutions. For the most part, Mr. Osborne 
is charmed, and his lightning tour of England makes most 
agreeable reading. 


We return frankly to the spacious days of great Eliia- 
betb in some posthumous essajes of that modem Ehia- 
bethan, the late Mr. A. H. Buffen, whose “ Euzabetuaxs" 
(Chapman and Hall; los. 6 d.), will delight everyone who 
likes to explore the less-known by-ways of Eliiabethan 
literature. With this, readers of a similar persuasioo 
will welcome Mr. Richard Aldingtcm’s “ Literary Sruniis 
AND Reviews ” (Allen and Unwin; 7 s. 6 d.}, which deals 
as much with France as with England of the sixteenth 
and later centuries. There are studies of Ronsard, Hugo, 
Joachim du Beffay and Landor, Sigogne, St. Evrem^ 
and Cowley, with a perfect little imaginative ancient 
clasrical sketch, “ Theocritus at Capri.” This, like Mr. 
Buffen’s, is a most companionable book by an author »l» 
has not only knowledge, but the gift of admirable dis¬ 
cursive talk. 


France and England again make touch in an account 
of the adventures in this country of a notable French 
Revolutionist. It is rather a shady record, for the Editor 
of VAmi du Peuple, during his residence among us, con¬ 
tributed more to police news than to polite letters. In 
fact, he was rather an impostor, and in one case, at le^. 
a convicted thief. His frauduloit career in our miffit 
is known already in outline, but it offered an excellent 
field tor patient f^searcb, uid in “ Jean Paul 
HIS Career in England and France before tw 
Revolution ” (Methuen; Ts. fid.) Mr. Sidney L. 
has cleared up many obscure points (the whole 
is most obscure), and has brought to li^t mu^ 
and 'interesting material. Marat, in addition to his other 
distinctions, had a surprising number rf aliases. 


The stocy of another French Revolutionist not » 
notorious and a better character, is retold by Elixabew 
W. Schermerhom in “ Benjamin Constant, his Priv^ 
Life and his Contribution to the Cause of Dbeew 
Government in France, 1767 - 1830 ” (Heinemann; 
Constant was a kaleidoscopic character, not always^*^ 
pathetic, and in some ways grotesque, but this book 
described by M. Fernand BaJdensperger, who w^es » 
“ Introduction,” as “ the first sympathetic study w 
jamin Constant in English.” The description is 
for, with all his contradictiems and follies, the 
sincere, and for that he must have credit, althoi^ 
in the end, more curious than admirable. His bio^P 
has tackled Constant in all his aspects, and ^ 
excellent, were it for nothing else, as a reflection of sm 
in the period. It throws new light on Madame de > 
and for that alone it is welcome. The story of nenj 
Constant’s serio-comic attachment to the daugn 
Necker makes piquant reading in conn«:ti<m **. 
portrait of Madame which is contained in the 
and Journals” of an English poet, whow name ^ 
promised not to mention again on this P*8® , 

sufficient excuse is provided by h new book that stui 
on the way. 
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AT EPSOM: MUD, THE OAKS-AND SANSOVINO. 


Photographs by Rovch, Sport asd General, and Topical. 



THE WINNER OF THE DERBY (ILLUSTRATED IN OUR LAST ISSUE) 


THE WINNER OF THE OAKS : SIR EDWARD HULTON S FILLY STRAITLACE 


F. ONEILL UP). 


THE EARL OF DERBY’S COLT. SANSOVINO. 





MUD AND THIN 
SHOES AT EPSOM: 
A TYPICAL SCENE 
SHOWING THE 
BAD CONDITION 
OF THE GROUND 
OWING TO THE 
RECENT RAINE- 
LORD 

BLANDFORD 
PILOTING LADIES 
TO THE 
PADDOCK. 


THE FINISH OF THE OAKS: STRAITLACE iF. ONEILL UP) AN EASY FIRST. WITH PLACK 
lE. C. ELLIOTT UP) SECOND, AND MINK (R. A. JONES UP) THIRD. 


TYPICAL OF PERFECTION IN RACEHORSE BREEDING : THE 
HEAD OF STRAITLACE, WINNER OF THE OAKS. 


After Derby Day. when Lord Derby won for the first time the great race founded 
by his ancestor, with his colt Sansovino (as illustrated in our last issue), the 
weather at Epsom improved, and the race for the Oaks, on " Ladies’ Day,” was 
run in pleasant sunshine. The mud, however, remained, and made heavy going 
for spectators. The Oaks, described officially as " the I42nd renewal of the 
Oaks Stakes," was won by Sir Edward Hulton’s Straitlace (F. O’Neill up), which 


came in well in front. Lord Rosebery’s Plack (E. C. Elliott up) was second, 
with Mrs. S. Whitburn’s Mink (R. A. Jones up) a close third. Straitlace has 
been described as ” a very lovely filly and a very good one.” She may bo 
taken as typical of perfect breeding in racehorses, and from this point of view 
the excellent photograph of her head given above is published as likely to be 
of especial interest. 
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THE NEW FAST TANKS CLAIM THEIR MAJESTIES’ 
(EXTREME LEFT) AND THE QUEEN (RIGHT) INSPECT 
ROOMY TURRET CONTAINING A S-POUNDER AND 


REHEARSING FOR THE GRAND MILITARY TATTOO AT ALDERSHOT 
A TANK TAKING THE “ WATER-JUMP.” 


tractors 


THE KING AND QUEEN INTERESTED IN ONE OF THE NEW ARTILLERY •’ DRAGONS ” : THEIR MAJESTIES INSPECTING ONE OF THE CATERPILLAR 
THAT DREW THE GUNS OF THE 28tm BATTERY INTO ACTION AT THE "BATTLE" OF CHOBHAM RIDGES. 


On the first day (June 7) of their Whitsuntide visit to Aldershot the King and Queen spent a long morning in the field inspecting troops under 
conditions. Their Majesties motored to Chobham Ridges, where they watched the operations of a mimic attack and counter-attack, conducted by 
that arc new even since the war. The principal feature of the counter-attack was the advance of four tanks of the latest type. They are not u 
monsters like ^ on the Somme, but smaller and faster, capable of getting over 

hour They turret containing one three-pounder gun and six Hotchkiss and Vickers 303's. They 


advance of four tanks of the latest type. They arc ^ 

the ground, at a pinch, at something between 20 and 25 m* 
anA Vi«lr«r* T>.*v Jeft cover and trusted to their 
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SEE NEW TYPES OF TANKS, TRACTORS, AND BRIDGES. 

Press, C.N., and thb "Times.” 




THE QUEEN IN A CITRO&N “CATERPILLAR" CAR: HER MAJESTY TRIES A 
NEW TYPE OF VEHICLE BELONGING TO A “ MECHANICAUZED" BRIGADE. 


SUPPORTED BY PONTOORS CONSTRIKTED OF EMPTY PETROL-TINS AND VERY 
PORTABLE : A NEW TYPE OF MIUTARY BRIDGE. 


J^JEIR MAJESTIES CROSSING A PONTOON BRIDGE OF THE NEWEST TYPE: THE KING AND QUEEN ON THE FINISHED BRIDGE, WITH PONTOONS MADE OF EMPTY PETROL - TINS, 
THE BEGINNING OF WHOSE CONSTRUCTION IS SHOWN IN THE THIRD PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE. 


King and Queen also inspected one of the Artillery’s new caterpillar tractors, known as “ dragons,” used to draw guns of the 28th Battery into action, 
^?.nd crossed a pontoon bridge constructed with pontoons ingeniously made of empty petrol-tins. During the “battle” of Chobham Ridges, the King 

followed the operations on foot, but the Queen watched them while travelling from point to point in a CitroCn car with “caterpillar" wheels adapted to crossing 
^;*ough country. It belongs to the 9th (Mechanicalized) Brigade, and was driven by Major A. Block, of that unit. Her Majesty returned in it from 
j^cene of the operations to the royal car waiting at a roadside. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD; A PICTORIAL BUDGET OF CURRENT NEWS. 





Keystone View Co. 


Photographs by Ellis (Applkdore), L.N.A., Abraham (Keswick), l.B. 


IN HONOUR OF MEMBERS OF THE FELL AND 
ROCK^LIMBING CLUB WHO DIED IN THE WAR : 
THE TABLET UNVEILED ON GREAT GABLE 


MOUNTAINS AS A WAR MEMORIAL: GREAT GABLE. 
ON WHOSE SUMIflT A TABLET HAS BEEN PLACED 
TO THE MEMORY OF CLIMBERS. 


DEDICATING THE LAKELAND PEAKS ACQUIRED AS A 
MEMORIAL : THE IMPRESSIVE SERVICE ON THE suwu 
OF- GREAT GABLE AT THE UNVEIUNC. 


ANOTHER OF ENGLAND'S »WOODEN WALLS ” DOOMED: 
THE OLD LINE-OF-BATTLE-SHIP H.M.S. “ REVENGE,” AT 
APPLEDORE BEFORE BEING BROKEN UP. 


THE CESSION OF jUBALAND TO ITALY UNDER THE HEW AGREEMENT: THE TOWN OF KISNAyD 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE CENTRE AND ONLY PORT OF THE PROVINCE. 




THE KINGSTON PAGEANT OH THE MILLENARY OF ATHELSTAN'S CORONATION : 

PRINCE EDWARD (MAJOR ALFRED KEENE) AND HIS BRIDE (MISS INA COX). 
The old wooden ship of the line " Empress,” formerly H.M.S. “ Revenge." which 
has been used as a training-ship on the Clyde, was recently brought to Appledore, 
in Devon, and thrown open to the public for a time before being broken up. 
She was one of the last wooden battle-ships built, and was laid down at Pembroke 
in 1856. At one time she was flag-ship of the Channel ^ and Mediterranean 

pi„ts._It was announced on June 10 that an agreement transferring jubaland, 

hitherto -part of Kenya, in East Africa, to Italy had been initialled by the British 
!.an experts in London, and would shortly be signed by plenipotentiaries. 

the only port of Jubaland and its administrative centre.-The Fell 

limbing Club of the Lake District have acquired the central group of 


THE FIRST HORSE TO TRAVEL IN AN AEROPLANE : A YOUNG FRENCH 
ENTERING A MACHINE AT LE BOURGET TO BE TAKEN BY AIR TO 
mountains, and vested them in the National Trust for public jjbkt 

memorial to twenty of their members who died In the war. 
bearing their; names, with an inscription and a relief map ^ 

unveiled on the summit of Great Gable (nearly 3000 ft.) on June , T g^j,h, of 
Wakefield, President of the Club, and dedicated by the Rev. J- in- 

j Huddersfield. The impressive ceremony was attended by over ggjnl 1®®*' 
I eluding many women, in spite of thick mist and heavy rain. ^ Coron*- 

place at Kingston-on-Thames on June 9 in honour of the millenary ° gdwsrd 
tion of King Athelstan. One of the incidents was the wedding o *■ 
the Elder to a shepherd's daughter. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


Rome Past and Present: By a Well-Known Italian Artist, 


iNcs OF Rom I 


MkntKSSI, to RK PltBLtRHI 


Book Form, with Tkxt bv Luca Bkltrami 
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Rome Past and Present; By a Wed'Known Italian Artist, 

From a Srriss of ISO Drawings of Roms, by Giussppr Mentimsi. to rs Published in Book Form, with Tsxt by J.uca Beltrami. 
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HOME OF THE MOST FAMOUS PAGAN RELIGIOUS ORDER FOR WOMEN: THE ATRIUM VESTi^B, 
OR PALACE OF THE VESTAL VIRGINS. 


The Vestal Virgins were a religious order of women associated wiih the Temple of 
Vesta, in which it was their special duty to keep burning the sacred fire. The 
drawing shows part of the large court (220 ft. by 23 ft.) which was the principal 
feature of their palace. It was adorned with statues of the Head Vestals, of which 


eleven remain in varying states of preservation. Inscriptions on the bases of some of 
the statues show that they were .erected by grateful relatives, or others, who had 
secured good appointments through the powerful influence of the Vestals. The names 
recorded belong to the third and fourth centuries A.D. 










■ 




RUINS OF IMPERIAL ROME: THE BASILICA JULIA, WITH THE ARCH OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS — 
SHOWING THE CHURCH OF SANTA MARTINA IN THE BACKGROUND. 


The great Basilica Julia, founded by Julius Cesar to enlarge the Forum, was in¬ 
augurated in 46 B.C. It was extended by Augustus, but was burnt down before 
he could see its completion. The triumphal arch of Septimius Severus was built in 
honour of that Emperor and his sons, in A.D. 203, to commemorate victories over 


the Parthians and Arabians. It is 73 ft. high, 82 ft. wide, and built entirely of 
marble. Santa Martina e Luca consists of a lower church and an upper church. 
The latter, seen in the above drawing, is a handsome domed building in the form 
of a Greek cross, dating from about 1640. 
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Rome Past and Present: By a Well’Known Italian Artist 


From a Skriks 


Book Form, with Text by Luca Brltrami 


The full title of this drawing, in Italian, is as follows : “ L'Arco di 
Settimio Severo verso i plutei istoriati di Trajano.” No further details 
are given, but from a comparison with the other drawing of the arch 
(on the previous page in this number) it would appear to be a closer 
view of it, showing the same church (Santa Martina) in the background. 
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the vogue of PAGEANTRY: “BRISTOL” AT WEMBLEY; ELTHAM’S “FAYRE” 

Photographs by C.N. and Sport and Genkrau 


ConUHwd.S 

triumphal return to 
Bristol from the dis¬ 
covery of Newfound¬ 
land, the year before 
Columbus claimed to 
have discovered 
America, was the 
third episode, and 
Queen Elizabeth’s 
visit in pomp and 
power formed the 
fourth, with an amus¬ 
ing portrayal of the 
Queen receiving 
washerwomen and 
granting them a per¬ 
petual drying ground 
on Brandon Hill as 
compensation for 
their ugliness. The 
fifth episode dealt 
with Bristol merchant 
venturers, introducing 
I Admiral Penn." The 
sixth episode depicted 
a Royalist invasion ; 
and the last the elec¬ 
tion of Edmund Burke. 


I TRAKSFERRED TO WEMBLEY FROM BRISTOL WITH ALL ITS 2500 PERFORMERS: THE -CRADLE OF THE EMPIRE" PAGEANT OF BRISTOL’S HISTORIC PAST- 

EPISODE IV.—QUEEN ELIZABETH (MISS NANCY STEADMAN) ARRIVINC AT LAWFORD GATE. 


Pageantry is much in favour this year in all parts of the country, and we illus¬ 
trate above two notable examples. The great pageant recently given at Bristol, 
which claims to be the Cradle of the Empire," as having sent out Cabot to 
found the first British colony, Newfoundland, and other famous voyagers, was 
described, with photographs, in our issue of ‘May 31. By remarkable enterprise 
on the part of the city, it was later brought to Wembley, with all the 2500 
performers, partl]r~to make Bristol’s history better known, and partly to raise 
funds for a new civic hall. The first performance at Wembley was given in the 


Stadium on June 7, when the number of spectators was disappointingly small, 
but there were better attendances later. The ^Duke and DucHess of York 
arranged to see it on the 10th. Our other illustration shows the company of 
players in a pageant entitled “ Merrie England," organised in connection with 
" Ye Olde English Fayre ’’ at Eltham in Kent, which Mrs. Stanley Baldwin, 
wife of the ex-Premier, arranged to open there on June 13. Among the characters 
are Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of Essex. Eltham formerly had a royal palace, 
which was destroyed during the Commonwealth. 


^HE Bristol Page- 
* ant consisted 
of seven episodes, 
beginning with' the 
year 1216, although 
the history of the 
city dates back some 
centuries earlier. The 
f ■ t episode repre¬ 
sented the boy King, | 
Henry 111., confirm- I 
ing Magna Carta (ex¬ 
torted from his father. 
King John) at the 
gate of Bristol 
Castle. The second 
scene (as described | 
in the " Times ") pic¬ 
tured “ the dramatic 
story of King Ed¬ 
ward IV., while the 
guest of the city, at 
the banqueting table, 
ordering the execu¬ 
tion of Lancastrians 
for causing a dis¬ 
turbance during his | 
visit. Cabot’s ’ 


KENTISH PAGEANTRY : THE COMPANY OF PLAYERS IN “MERRIE ENGLAND," FOR “ YE OLDE ENGLISH FAYRE" 
AT ELTHAM, WHICH MRS. BALDWIN ARRANGED TO OPEN A FEW DAYS AGO. 
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WEMBLEY BEATS THE ATTENDANCE RECORD OF EVERlpTH^ 


Photographs by L\,P ’ ' 



WHERE QUEUES WERE THE ORDER OF THE DAY AND THE ATTENDANTS COULD HARDLY TAKE MONEY 
FAST ENOUGH : THE DENSE CROWD IN THE GREAT AMUSEMENT PARK. 


WHEN ENTRANCE WAS OBTAINED NOT 

doors ; A SECTION OP 


Despite the somewhat threatening nature of the weather, and a certain dislocation of arrangements due to the unofficial Tube strike, the attendance *1 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley on Whit Monday beat all records, and it was officially announced at midnight that 321.232 people had 
during the day—the biggest crowd ever seen at any exhibition in the world. Some idea of the total may be gathered when it is said that it ^ 
75,000 NNore visitors than the number who went to the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park during the whole of the first week of June 1851. The arrivals o 
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EXHIBITION: THE WHIT-MONDAY CROWD— 321 , 232 ! 

^ D S, AND G. 


^^ECULATION TURNSTILES, BUT THROUGH THE " EXIT ’* 
TO GET INTO THE EXHIBITION. 


THRONGED WITH SIGHTSEERS WITH “ RAILODOK ” CARS THREADING THEIR WAY BETWEEN 
THEM : A MAIN AVENUE OF THE AMUSEMENT PARK ON WHIT MONDAY. 


x^eat orderly queues at the various entrances, and, before long, it was decided to admit by exits as weil. There were queues, • indeed, for everything; for 
itering the various buiidings, for the restaurants, for the “ Railodoks," for the Amusements, and so forth. It was said, indeed, that a mile-an-hour was the 
jj,.Greatest progression-rate. At ten o’clock at night a maroon gave the signal for the joining of hands in a “Link of Empire" handshake. The festivities 
^•’jntinued late into the night, with music, dancing, and fireworks, and the illuminated lake looked very beautiful. 


THE HIRST WEEK OF JUNE IN 1851 : OUTSIDE THE BURMESE SECTION AT THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION ON WHIT MONDAY. 





























A GREAT SHIPBUILDER AD 
SHIP-OWHER; 


the late lord PIRRH 


A FAMOUS ADMINISTRATOR ; U 
THE LATE ^ 

SIR H. MORTIMER DURAND. S 


THE GREAT PARIS-TOKYO FUGHT OF LIEUT, PELLETIER DOISY : THE FRENCH 
AIRMAN (CENTRE OF THE THREE OFFICERS; WITH GOGGLES) AND HIS MECHANIC 
(IN THE AEROPLANE) HEAR ALEPPO. 


CAUSERS OF GREAT PUBUC INCONVENIENCE; MR. DAN CREED 
and MR. L. AXEHURST. 


THE “ STOP-GAPf” FRENCH PREMIER : 
M. FRANCOIS MARSAL. 


CHAIRMAN OF A FAMOUS FIRM : 
THE LATE MR. H. F. ELKINGTON. 


^ KILLED BV A MID-AIR COLLISION ; ^ 
FLYING-OFFICER L. G. LUCAS. \ 


FORMER CONSERVATIVE M.P. FOR 
MID-ARMAGH ; LORD ARMAGHDALE. 


A DISTINGUISHED MILITARY EKCIKa: 
MAJ,-G£N. SIR GEORGE SCOTT-MONCIUIH. 


Mr. Herbert Frederick Elkington, who died at the age of seventy-three, was 
chairman of the famous firm of goldsmiths and silversmiths, Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., which ^^as established ■ in 1830. While at Oxford, he rowed in the 

Brasenose eight, and was in the same college’s cricket and football teams.- 

Flying-Officer L. G. Lucas was one of the three victims of a collision in mid-air 

-during formation flying near Grantham.-John Brownlee Lonsdale, first Baron 

Armaghdale, sat as Conservative Member for Mid-Armagh from 1900 until 1918, 
when he was raised to the Peerage. For many years he was Whip of the Irish 

Unionist Party.-Major-General Sir George Scott-Moncrieff was formerly Director 

of Fortifications and Works at the War Office.-Lieut. Pelletier Doisy arrived 

at Tokorozanda. near Tokyo, on the morning of June 9. He left Villacoublay 
'^'odrome, near Paris, on April 25, on a Breguet sesquiplane. His route was 


over 11.500 miles. At Shanghai Lieut. Doisy wrecked his machine. Hi 
^ntinued on a Breguet biplane lent by the MiUtary Governor of Chekisnf.-- 
Tbe first Viscount Pirrie entered Messrs. Harland and Wolffis [in 1862, 
eventually became chairman. He held various official positions in Ireland, 
he WM appointed Controller-General of Merchant Shipbuilding in March 1918. 

:>ir (Henry) Mortimer Durand held various important positions, amongst otM" 
thw of Foreign Secretary in India. Minister at Teheran. Ambassador at MidfwL 

and Ambassador at Washington.-M. FrAdAric Fran 5 ois Marsal became the Frenc 

Prime Minister on June 8. It was understood that the Cabinet was only a stop-pP. 

to enable a message from the President to be conveyed to Parliament. -Mr. Dm 

tweed, leader of the unofficial Tube strike, is Secretary of the West Brompton Dii- 
trict of the N.U.R. Mr. L. Akehurst is Joint Secretary of the Strike Committee- ^ 
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ALFRED’S “MINT,” AND TO-DAY’S, AT WEMBLEY. 

Protocraphs bv Alfiem. 


The Royal Mint section of the Government Pavilion at Wembley has one of the most interesting exhibits 
in the British Empire Exhibition. It shows a coiner, dressed in the costume of the ninth century, making 
replicas (in base metal) of a "silver penny” of King Alfred the Great (A.D. 871-901) by the primitive 
manual methods of his day. The metal is heated in a crucible over a charcoal fire, beaten flat with a 
hammer, cut out into blank discs, and then stamped between two dies. The coins bear on the obverse 
(he head of King Alfred and on the reverse the monogram of London. Each Alfred penny thus 

produced bears in minute figures the date 1924, so that it may not afterwards be taken « genuine 
In contrast to the slow hand process of a thousand years ago is the modern minting machine, which 
stamps souvenir medals of the Exhibition (in two varieties) at the rate of 105 a minute. 


A CONTRAST TO THE OLD MANUAL METHOD : THE PRESS f j 
THAT TURNS OUT HUNDREDS OF SOUVENIR MEDALS DAILY-.] ‘/j 
FEEDING BLANKS INTO THE SLOT. | ( 


THE NEXT STAGE IN MAKING AN ALFRED THE GREAT 
“ SILVER PENNY " : FLATTENING THE COOLED METAL ON 
A BLOCK^ 


MAKING A “SILVER PENNY” OF ALFRED THE GREAT (A.D. 871-901) AT WEMBLEY BY THE ANCIENT 
METHOD: THE NEXT OPERATION-POURING MOLTEN METAL INTO A MOULD. 


MINTING A KING ALFRED “SILVER PENNY ” BY THE Mi-fHODS 
OF HIS DAY ; TAKING THE CRUCIBLE FROM THE CHARCOAL FIRE. 


THE ROYAL MINT 
1000 YEARS AGO 
AND TO-DAY : 
THE SAXON COINER 
AND HIS PLANT 
BESIDE A MODERN 
COIN PRESS THAT 
TURNS OUT 
SOUVENIR MEDALS 
AT 

105 A MINUTE. 
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THE PASSING OF A GREAT PALiBONTOLOGIST. 

By W. *P. •Pycraft, F2..S^ Author of “ Vhe Infancy of Animals,” ” *Che Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 






water. It has more than once been suggested that 
the oft-described sea-serpent may be one of the last 
survivors of this extraordinary creature. 

On the subject of fossil birds he also wrote- a 
number of memoirs. The most interesting, and per¬ 
haps the most important, of these was that on the 
gigantic predaceous crane, Phororhacos, whose skull 
(Fig. l) was bigger than that of a modem racehorse f 
During 1897-98 he carried out a most exhaustive 


FIG. 5.—EVIDENCE THAT ,THE FAYUM REGION WAS NOT 
ALWAYS A DESERT: THE SKULL OF PROZEUGLODOS FOUND 
THERE—A CONTRAST TO EXISTING CETACEANS. 

survey of Christmas Island, Indian Ocean, which down 
to a few years. ago was probably the only existing 
tropical island of any extent that had never been 
inhabited by roan, civilised or savage. No more 


was published by the Trustees of the British Musemii, 
Has' vivid field notes in this vplume are a ddightto 
read. I still recall the thrill of pleasure which ms 
mine when I first read his descriptions of the habiis 
of- land-crabs which climb the trees for coconuts, and 
of the courting habits of the frigate-bird. He brongkt 
back with him specimens of the native rat (Fig, j), 
a species peculiar to the island, but since extennij. 
ated by the brown rat. This latter species made iti 
way to the island from the vessels owned by the 
company formed to exploit the rich deposits of 
phosphates discovered and located by Andiem's 
careful survey. He used whimsically to rd« 
to the vast revenues derived by that compaar 
as a (xinsequence of his work there—he got the 
kudos, the company took the cash I 

His greatest achievement, undoubtedly, was his 
wonderful monograph on the Tertiary' vertebtata 
of the Fayum, Egypt. This was written after his 
expeditions there in 1903 and 1904 . Everv page 
of this work bears testimony to his ripe judgment, 
fine descriptive powers, and rare gifts of interim- 
tation. To these qualities, we owe the singularly 
minute, though nowhere trivial, account of that 
extraordinary creature the Arsinoitherium, the 
skull of which is shown on this page (Fig. 3 ). Africa, 
even to-day, harbours some strange beasts, but they 
pale into insignificance before this and the scarcely Ics 
remarkable Moeritherium, the pigmy ancestor of the 
elephants (Fig. 4 ). He traces for us here the several 
stages in the evolution of these proboscideans, and with 
the firm hand of a master. Here, too, he describes 
ancestral forms of the Sirenia—the halicore, dugong, 
and manatee—and of the whales. The skull of 


T he world of science is the poorer to-day by the 
death of Dr. Charles W. Andrews, and it is but 
fitting that tribute to his memory should be paid 
on this page. For wherever men are charged with 
the task of interpreting the dry bones of creatures of 
bygone ages his loss will be deplored, inasmuch as 
he was one of the greatest authorities of his time on 
all that pertained to the study qi the higher fossil 
vertebrates. He was, moreover, a man of singular 
charm, who at all times willingly placed his 
great knowledge at the service of those who 
needed it. 

The readers of The Illustrated London News, 
indeed, were more often indebted to him than 
they wot of, for he always held himself ready to 
serve this journal, even though it did not always 
appear that he was the source of the information 
given, for he could seldom be induced to write 
non-technical essays. 

Dr. Andrews died on May 25 at the com¬ 
paratively early age of fifty-eight, after a long 
illness borne with great courage and cheerfulness. 

For long years, indeed, he had lived under the 
shadow of death. But this was known only to 
his intimate friends, among whom it was my 
privilege to be reckoned. And we marvelled at his 
•courage. A graduate of the University of London, he 
was appointed in 1892 to the staff of the Geological 
Department of the British Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory, and he died in harness. 

To a profound knowledge of his subject he brought 
to bear a singularly clear vision and power of inter¬ 
pretation. This was the leaven, indeed, which im¬ 
parted to all his restorations of extinct animals that 


FIG. 3.—ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE OP EXTINCT 
MAMMALS; THE SKULL OF ARSINOITHERIUM. DIS¬ 
COVERED BY DR. ANDREWS IN THE FAYUM, EGYPT. 

suitable explorer could possibly have been chosen. 
He had to fulfil the double r 6 le of naturalist and 
geologist, and he amply justified his mission. He 


FIG. 2.—DISCOVERED BY THE LATE DR. C. W. ANDREWS ON 
CHRISTMAS ISLAND: THE NATIVE ISLAND RAT, LATER 
EXTERMINATED BY THE BROWN RAT INTRODUCED BY 
TRADING SHIPS. 

Photographs by E. J. Monty. 

brought back specimens of every kind of living creature 
and plant to be found on the island, as well as an 
extraordinarily complete account of its geological 
formation. A monograph of the results of tliis visit 


FIG. 4.—THE PIGMY ANCESTOR OF THE ELEPHAKTS; 
MOERITHERIUM. AN EXTINCT PROBOSCIDEAN THAT 
ONCE INHABITED THE FAYUM (A RECONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING). 

Though now a desert, the Fajrum must have supported 1 nd 
vegetation at the time these strange creature* lived. 

Proreuglodon,” figured in this monograph, is shown 
in the annexed photograph (Fig. 5 ). How differt^ 
■'it is from that of existing cetaceans, not only in 
matter of shape, but also in the form of its teeth, wul 
be seen at a glance. The gaps which yet 
make the chain complete will doubtless come to lip 
in the course of time. , 

A new species of ostrich-like bird, and severt 
new species of fossil /Crocodiles and 
are also described here. And these all 
important additions to our knowledge of 
groups. Soon after the appearance of 
"Descriptive Catalogue,” as it .J 

called, he was elected to the Fellowship of 
Royal Society. Never was that distincbon m® 
merited. 1 of 

In 1916 he was awarded the Lyell “ , 
the Geological Society, and later was elK 
the Athenaeum. But these were not 
proofs ot the esteem in which he was 
men of science ; for on more than one 
he was selected as President of the 
Section of the British Association, but his ^ 
made acceptance impossible. One 
regret that this should have been so. 
Presidential Address would ' have 


safely say, one more illustration of his F- ^ 
wisdom and remarkable ability. Po* norari«. 
endorse the appraisement: of his 
but they will lose much in having -jt 
too late to know the man. For his quie 


hiunour was a part of himself, to ^ 


enjoyed only ^ 


coUeagfues and his intimate friends, of 
had a wide circle. To xis his loM ^ irrepw* 


FIG. 1.—BIGGER THAN THAT OF A MODERN RACEHORSE: 
THE SKULL OF THE GIANT CRANE, PHORORHACOS. 
from THE SANTA CRUZ FORMATION, PATATONIA. 

brilliant, pulsating sensation of reality which so few 
can achieve. But before these restorations could 
take shape a vast amount of laborious work had to 
be done, even though he was equipped with a know¬ 
ledge of what most people would call ” uninteresting 
details ” that was both wide and deep, embracing, as 
it had to, the ^atomy of both fossil and recent forms. 
His ability to name even fragments of bones was 
almost uncanny—and I speak from an intimate 
knowledge of his work. It would be impos-sible 
here to give an adequate survey of all that he 
wrote during his two-and-thirty years of active 
work, even if this were expedient. It will suffice 
to give a broad survey of his labours such as will 
show the great range of his knowledge. 

On the subject of fossil reptiles he wrote 
much. And perhaps his " Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Marine Reptiles of the Oxford Clay," pub¬ 
lished by the Trustees of the British Mu.seum. 
represents his greatest achievement in this field. 
Only those who* know something of the diffi¬ 
culties which confront any attempt to interpret 
the bones of fossil reptiles can properly appre¬ 
ciate the brilliant manner in which he fulfilled 
this task. For he not only reconstructed their 
complex skeletons, but he conjured up vivid 
mental pictures of the mode of life of these crea¬ 
tures to account for their structural peculiarities. 
Much of this fine memoir is concerned with those 
old sea-dragons the Plesiosaurs, of which there 
-were short and long-necked types. One of the 
latter had a neck no less than twenty - three feet 
long, which had to be supported by a nine-foot 
\x)dv ' ' creature, he pointed out, after a study 

fyi 1 contents of the stomach, must have 

' necked swans do, tilting the tail up 

( h their food at the bottom of the 


1 
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Chatsworih House, 


By Appointment 


- 

• -aei 


A Ouaiter-Mile Frontage 

I N “ Pcvcril of the Peak,” Sir Walter Scott has perpetuated the 
name of that powerful family which formerly owned the 
beautiful expanse of woodland, hill and river, in which is set 
the private palace most modestly named Chatsworth House. Since 
the 16th century the estate has been in the possession of the 
Cavendish family, but the present edifice of classic design was built 
at the end of the 17th century by William Cavendish, first Duke 
of Devonshire. 

Chatsworth is famed for many features. It has a wonderful fagade 
which, with the terraces, is nearly a quarter of a mile in length ; the 
conservatory, unequalled in Europe, covers nearly an acre ; the 
gardens and park are almost incomparable, being rivalled only 
perhaps by Versailles. Adequately to describe the interior in a few 
words would be impossible. Every department contains exquisite 
works of art, pictures and sculptures by famous old masters, 
furniture and furnishings, all full worthy of their place in such a 
mansion. Perhaps, however, the elaborately carved woodwork of 
doors, mantel-pieces and panelling may be singled out for special 
mention, for research attributes this beautifully executed 17th 
century work, not to Grinling Gibbons as formerly supposed, but 
to a local craftsman, Samuel Watson. The seventeenth century 
will live in history for many remarkable productions, including, we 
may add, the famous John Haig Scotch Whisky, which steadily 
■ maintains its three hundred years’ reputation for perfection of 
quality and maturity. 


MAPLE TABLE, late 17th Century 


John Haig? 


Issued by JOHN HAIG & CO., LTD., DISTILLERS, MARKINCH, HFE, AND KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST. S 
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T here was certainly an air about the wedding 
of Lord and Lady Desborough’s elder daughter. 
The Air Force did its Marshal. Sir John Salmond, 
every honour. There was the band, a guard of 
honour of fourteen officers in review-order uniform, 
and men standing shoulder-to-shoulder to line the 
path from the west door of St. Margaret’s to the 
rails where cars waited. There were many officers 
of the force, including Air Marshals in mufti as guests ; 
altogether, it was an airy, if not breezy, affair. The 
reception at Hampden House was very jolly, the 
boy pages and the girl rose-petal scatterers dancing 
and playing and laughing and shouting on the hard 
tennis-court outside ^e dining-room windows. Many 
elders sat eating ices and sandwiches and looking on, 
while others viewed the pretty scene from the down¬ 
stairs windows or from the balcony of the ball-room. 
Happily, the weather kept up just for the wedding, 
which was meteorologically courteous of it. Dame 
Margaret Lloyd George was there, and so was Mrs. 
Asquith. They smil^ at each other, perhaps as 
amicably as could be expected. Mrs. Asquith was 
quite charmingly dressed in ivory foulard printed 
almost all over with a design in beaver-grey. At 
the reception all coats and cloaks were laid aside, 
and the very pretty dresses worn could be appre¬ 
ciated. The Duchess of Portland wore a lovely one 
of moir 6 Nottingham lace, very silky and ethereal- 
looking, and such a pretty copper-red tissue hat I 
“The Duchess of Sutherland wore a pale fawn-coloured 
dress, with lines of jade-green on the bodice, and a 
black hat. The Marchioness of Hartington was in 
dark blue, and wore a long coat embroidered in 


principal bride of this week, looked very attractive in 
soft red. It was a very pretty wedding, charmingly 
arranged, so that it may be recalled even so far after 
the event. 

Miss Barbara Murray, who is engaged to Lord 
Doune, belongs to a family socially important in 
New York. She left America last March, and was 
present at the marriage of her cousin. Miss Iris Mar¬ 
garet Cutting, to the Marquis Antonio Origo, which 
took place, it will be remembered, at the Villa Medici, 
near Florence, the home of the bride’s mother. Lady 
Sybil Scott, daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Desart. The Villa was lent to Princess Mary and 
Viscount Lascelles for their honeymoon. Mr. and 
Mrs. Archibald Murray and their daughter are now 
back in New York, as Miss Barbara Murray was 
one of the bridesmaids at the wedding of Miss Bar¬ 
bara Whitney to Mr. W. Barklie Henry on the 5 th, 
and will next month be bridesmaid again to Miss 
Joan Whitney when she marries Mr. Charles Ship- 
man Payson on the 5 th. Miss Murray’s sister is the 
wife of Mr. Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler jun. Her 
father is a retired New York lawyer, and her mother 
was Miss Alice Rathbone. My kindly American 
corespondent, whose name I do not know, has sup¬ 
plied me with this information about this newest 
American recruit to our nobility. As all the bride- 
elect’s friends are in America, her wedding will almost 
certainly take place there. 

Brigadier-General Cornelius and Mrs. Vanderbilt 
have taken Sponcer House from Earl Sponcer for 


and Duchess of York. Clandeboye is a delightful 
place at Helens Bay, on Belfast Lough, belong^g to 
the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, who has lent it 
to the Duke and Duchess of Auercom until their own 
official residence, within easy reach of the capital, is 
ready for them. 

’The Marquess and Marchioness of Lansdowne 
have gone to Kerry. It is brave of them, for their 
beautiful house, called Derreen, ideally situated near 
the sea in the Kenmare country, was burnt; and all 
its treasured contents destroyed. They are now 
about to start the rebuilding of it. Lady Lansdowne 
greatly loves the place, and also loves the pjeople and 
is loved by them. They are even more distressed 
than the owners at what has been done: the px>int 
is, will they ever have the courage to prevent its 
being done again ? ’There is not the same danger now 
that gunmen and guns are scarce. 

In June furs should be out of season; but this 
particular showering June they are not. Long 
chinchilla and moleskin coats have not seemed out 
of place. For the most part, ostrich feathers are 
used to simulate fur, and are lighter in weight and 
lighter to look at. A favourite way to use this trim¬ 
ming is to border draperies now more elaborately 
than ever. The Queen has taken quite a liking to 
this feather fur, and so have a few of the Duchesses 
and other leaders of our dress and our nobility; so 
we shall meet it at Ascot. A. E. L. 



and will probably entertain 
there rather exten¬ 
sively. I do not know 
if they intend to 
have their big ship>- 
rigged, three-masted 
auxiliary motor 
yacht at Cowes this 
year, but should 
think it likely, since 
the Regatta weeks 
on the Solent app)eal 
to them much. Miss 
Grace Vanderbilt 
^ enjoys the sea and 

P all the social inter- 

r course of Cowes 

k season. She dresses 

^ well and looks smart, 

H and is a good dancer 

and fair tennis 
player. Spencer 
House is a fine 
one, and many fine 
parties have been 
Say given in it. The late 

1^ Princess Christo- 

pher of Greece, the 
W American-born Mrs. 

' William Leeds, had 

( Spancer House until 

she died. Lord and 
Lady Sp)encer will 
be of the Governor 
of Northern Ireland 
and the Duchess of 
Abercorn’s party 
at Clandeboye to 
meet the Duke 


many colours. 


Two fascinating wraps for the races which hail from Gorringe's, Bttckingham 
Palace Road, 5.W^ The short coat on the left is of black niarocain enriched 
anth embroidery and plissf, and on the right is a graceful cloak of black lace 
with a collar o^ black and scarlet ostrich feathers. {Seepage 1134 .) 


Gaily coloured chintz outlined with 
gold and scarlet thread has been 
chosen by Gorringe's to decorate this 
attractive summer coat. (5zz 1134 .) 
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heklth duking the summer months 

AT V FimwI Warm weather is responsible for 
Beverage ^ general feeling of lassitude and 
loss of appetite. There is little 
to please in the accepted dietary, but it is essential 
that sustenance in some form be-taken, otherwise the 
health will suffer, the first sigas of which is a feeling 
of irritation with every¬ 
thing. Now there is 
nothing better for pre¬ 
serving the health and 
conquering the feehng 
of nervoiis irritability 
than " Ovaltine,” which 
builds up nerve, brain, 
and body. It is an ex¬ 
cellent substitute for 
theearly morning cupof 
tea, or it may be taken 



cells just those necessary food elements which restore 
and maintain vitality. 

_ Among the many advantages of 

Smipte to Prq»r.. 

easy to prepare with milk or with milk and water. 
' Should the latter method be adopted, take a quarter 
of a teacupful of hot or warm milk and fill up with 
boiling water. If desired, unsweetened condensed 
milk may be used. Then take two or more teaspoon¬ 
fuls of " Ovaltine " and stir gently into the liquid 
until dissolved. Add, if necessary, sugar to taste. 
The beverage should not be boiled, but heated only 
to just above drinking 
temperature. 


Ovaltine " Rusks. 

All and sundry are 
unanimous in their 
opinion that " Oval¬ 
tine ” Rusks are per¬ 
fectly delicious ; but a 
fact that is not nearly 



A tin of ‘‘Ovaltine” Rusks’ 
sold by all chemists. 

as widely disseminated is 
that they were intro- 

Ovaltine " Rusks are perfectly delicious, is the opinion of the members of the older as well duced to meet the re- 
os ike younger generations, especially in alliance with a cup of ‘‘ Ovaltine.” quests of a large num¬ 

ber of medical men and 


during the morning, after a strenuous turn of pro¬ 
fessional or social engagements ; and there is no more 
effective sleep-wooer at the end of the day. It supplies 
a reserve of strength with which to face the work of the 
forthcoming day. 

Emphasis must be laid on the fact 
that it is prepared from Nature's 
tonic foods—malt, milk, and eggs, 
and flavoured with cocoa, only the vitalising and re¬ 
constructive elements being retained. It is so easily 
assimilated that it carries at once to the worn-out 


Nature’s Tonic 
Foods. 


users of " Ovaltine ” tonic food beverage for a rusk 
possessing a higher nutritive value than ordinary rusks 
or biscuits. They are made from the finest wheaten 
flour, with which is incorporated a suitable proportion 
of " Ovaltine." They are delightfully crisp, slightly 
sweet in flavour, and sold by all chemists in is. 6d. and 
2 s. 6d. tins. They are as warmly appreciated by 
members of the older as the younger generation, and 
are specially recommended for children when teething 
and for invalids. A cup of " Ovaltine " with an 
" Ovaltine " Rusk forms a satisfying meal. 


Pleasant and 
Palatable. 


Cristolax, of which A. Wander, 
Ltd, are the manufacturers, is 
sold by all chemists. It is a 
pleasant and palatable laxative, nutrient, and digestive. 
It is invaluable for infants, children, invahds, and the 
aged. It is not a secret remedy, but is an ideal com¬ 
bination of the finest and purest medicinal Hquid 
paraffin with " Wander ” malt extract. The disagree- 
aUe oiliness of the paraffin is entirely disguised. 
Not only is it a laxative, but its regular use im¬ 
proves nutrition and bodily vigour. Another point 
to be noted is that it can be taken over prolonged 
periods without the necessity of increased dosage. 
For babies Cristolax should be added to several of 
the bottle feeds or given separately dissolved in 
a little water. Besides keeping the bowels in a 
healthy condition, it makes the milk feeds more 
easily digestible. 



This small personage wishes to help in the making of 
her mother’s cup of ‘‘ Ovaltine.” as she knows she will 
have her share. 



Q?2HOMEf- 
GOOD HEALTH 


Sn^^^NGLAND is at its fairest in the beautiful 
country district where delicious ** Ovaltine** is 

Soft woodeJ kills look down upon 
meadows deep in luscious ^ass. Here 
and there are quaint, old - fashioned 
villages and lovely verdant parks. 

Leafy lanes and rippling streams of 

purest water—the Cade, tM Chess and 

the Colne — run through its valleys. 

The fresh country air is sweet with the 
scent of Nature's countless flowers. 


food beverage whidi mves health and 
strength to young and old should be 
made in su^ a heakhy environment. 

And the factory itself is the ideal of 

what a factory should be. Spotlessly 
clean, full <d sunshine ana sweet 

country air, and surrounded by gardens 

and playing fields to make a happy 

and healthy staff—such is the home 
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OMETIMES motorists complain 
that their instructions for repairs 
or adjustments to be carried 
out to their cars are not attended 
to by pubUc garages. The fault 
is not always that of the garages. 
Motorists are inclined to regard 
any mechanic or other employee 
whom they first encounter in a 
repair works as competent to receive orders direct from 
customers. In any well-managed garage this is not so, 
for it is obvious that instructions must pass through 
the ofl&ce if they are to be properly recorded and 
executed under supervision. 

It is, therefore, important to ask for a member of the 
staff of a garage who has authority to accept instructions, 
and advisable to see that he makes a written note of the 
details, so that there may afterwards be no difference of 
opinion as to what was ordered to be done. 



Many up-to-date garages now make a point of con¬ 
firming all instructions for repairs, an acknowledgment 
form being made out while the motorist is giving the 
order, which he is then asked to sign. This .system is 
obviously to the 
interests of all 
concerned, for a 
copy of the form 
is retained by the I 
garage, and there 
cannot be any 
.subsequent mis¬ 
understanding. I 

If a car has to , 

go into a repair | 

works and remain 
there for longer than a day, all loose articles should first 
be removed and left at home. Odd tools and other 
articles lying about 'in the -door pockets and under the 
nest cushions are a source of much worry to garage 
proprietors; not because of pilfering, but because such 
oddments easily become mixed up with their own or other 


customers', property. The owner should, if the car is 
likely to be in dock for two or three days, go over all 
the detachable equipment that is on the vehicle, 
with one of the garage staff, and agree a written 
list with him. 

This system is greatly to the advantage of both parties, 
for not only does it enable the garage people to have 
everything ready when the vehicle is to be fetched away, 
but it also pre¬ 
vents the owner 
himself from mak¬ 
ing the mistake of 
insisting that a 
tool has been 
misappropriated 
when, in fact, the 
tool was not on 
the car when it 
was sent in. Of 
course, any special 
implements, such 
as valve and hub-cap spaimers, should accompany 
the car on its going into dock. 

A garage proprietor has a lien on any car for work 
that he may do to it; that is to say, he is entitled to 
retain possession of the vehicle imtil his account has been 
paid. When dealing with a garage where one is unknown 
the usual banker's or other substantial reference should 
be given, if credit is desired, so as to avoid delay in 
delivery when the repairs are finished. 

Practically every garage concern disclaims, by notice 
and by conditions printed on their stationery, all 
responsibiUty for damage caused by fire, theft, or road 
accidents. Motorists need not worry much about this, 
for their own insurance policies, if those pohcies are on 
standard lines, cover these risks. If, however, a car is 
not insmcd, the owner should ask the garage management 
to have it covered tempoiarily, and should at once pay 
the appropriate premium; it will not be a great sum. 
The disclaimer does not relieve a garage proprietor of 
responsibility for damage caused by the neghgence of his 
men ; what is ** negligence ” is a question depending 
on the circumstances of any given case, but, roughly, 
it means failure to take such care of property in 
his charge as a reasonable man would take of 
his own goods. 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


ToUettts for 'f'’' « 

the Races. swing, and several of 

the lovely wraps which have been 
created for it are pictured on page 1130. They may 
be studied in the salons of Gorringe's. Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W. In the centre is a diaphanous 
cloak of black lace and georgette, boasting a collar of 
scarlet and black uncurled lancer ostrich plumes. 
With it is worn a large black hat trimmed with a 
magnificent black-and-white poufie of cross osprey. 
The graceful wrap on the left is of black marocain. 
richly embroidered, edged with a wadded border of 
pliss 4 . It may be obtained for 14I guineas. The 
chic little hat is adorned with a striking cross osprey 
mount springing from an ornament of galohth. The 
remaining model is of black silk marocain. lined with 
crfipe - de - Chine, and is reinforced with decorative 
motifs of chintz, the pattern being boldly outlined in 
gold and scarlet thresid. The price is 12^ guineas. 


divers there are workmanUke helmets of red rubber 
for 3s. 6d., or for 2s. 9d. in white. For the kiddies, 
nothing could be jollier than a little suit decorated 






Hats for Every d^^ightful hats of every 

Occasion!”^ description to be found at Gor¬ 
ringe's. Beautiful models trimmed 
with osprey and Irird-of-paradise plumes vie with 
Bangkoks of every hue. ranging from 39s. gd. upwards. 
Woven hemp hats which have almost the same appear¬ 
ance are only 27s. Qd.. and picturesque affairs of raffia 
worked with flowers and birds in gaily coloured bass 
are obtainable for 30s.. ideal hats for midsummer 
sunshine. 


In ex pensive month for seriously 1 / 

BatSTsuits. ^® important ques- / Jim 

^ tion of an attractive bathing outfit. / / .■ 

The true swimmer likes her suit to be neat as well 
as pretty, and the two sketched on this page are J 
sure to win universal approvail. The one on the ^ ^ 

right, completed by a fascinating beach cape to 
match, is of black-and-yellow stockinette, the 
two colours joined in an effective vandyked pattern, [/^ 

and may be secured for 25s. qd. from Gamage's, Two ati 

Holbom, E.C. The second suit is of the same material, e.C. ' 
and costs only. 12s. 6d., available in several colour edged w 

schemes. Plain regulation suits may be obtained from expresse 

IS. 9jd. upwards ; and those edged with a contrasting 
colour and completed with a skirt from 4s. fid. Gay with an 



“ A I welcome news indeed tBat 

A Fe^val^^ Picking jones. Regent Street, 
of Fashion. just issued a well- 

illustrated summer catalogue, appropriately christened 
A Festival of Fashion." Among its pages are found 
delightful frocks of Celes silk for guineas, in striped 
and Paisley designs; and well-tailored coat-frocks of 
washing cr6pe-de-Chine, completed with cuffs, collars, 
and pockets of a contrasting colour, for 84s. For river 
1 and sports wear there are cool zephyr frocks for 

k 32s. fid., finished with collars and cuffs of finely 

A tucked voile ; while tennis frocks of pure Irish linen 
A adorned with hand-drawn thread-work are only 
S 33s. In the domain of hats there are some fascinat* 
H ing affairs made entirely of silk and velvet petals 
W in artistic colourings for 45s. 9d., and shaded feather 
hats of every shape are from 17s. 9d. upwards. 
Long stoles of the fashionable clipped ostrich feathers 
can be obtained for 45s. fid., and useful collarettes, 
which can also be arranged as a fichu, are only 23s. fid., 
in several shades. It is impossible to do justice to the 
multitude of attractive possibilities in so small a space, 
and all readers should apply for a copy without delay. 
It will be sent gratis and post free to all who mention 
the name of this paper. 

Hairdressine ^ distinct comfort in these 

While YoTwait ^ 

coiffeur and to shop extensively 
under one roof. It should be remembered, therefore, 
that at Marshall and Snelgrove's, Oxford Street, W., 
there is a luxuriously appointed hairdressing saloon 
where every attention is available, from ordinary 
shampooing (price 2s. fid.) and waving amd dressing 
(3s. fid.) to expert permanent waving and scalp massage. 
In addition, there are manicure and chiropody depart¬ 
ments. The children have their own hairdressing 
salon under the charge of skilled assistants, and can 
be safely left there while parents complete their 
purchases. Full details can be obtained from the 
hairdressing brochure, which will be sent gratis and 
post free to all readers of this paper. 


Two attractive bathing outfits from Carnages’, Holbom 
E.C. The neat suit on the left is of navy stockinette 
edged with scarlet; and the second, of the same material, is 
expressed in black and yellow, with a gay cloak to match. 

with an amusing embroidered rabbit. It is in yellow 


Novelty of " ®®®®^ Compactum," price 

the Week. innovation 

made of Terry towelling which is 
designed to fulfil with equal success the missions of 
a bathing wrap, a towel, a beach rug, and a hold-all 
(complete with straps), while afterwards it may be 



caps of every hue can be secured from 2s. fid., some 
decorated with brilliant butterflies, others with capti¬ 
vating rubber flowers and bows ; while for enthusiastic 


stockinette bordered with black, and costs only 
2s. 7jd. Children's tunic suits range from 2s. iid. 
and plain ones from is. qd. upwards. 


used as a dressing-gown. On application to this 
paper, I shall be pleased to give the name and address 
where it may be obtained. 




iLEV^OIVSeA 


HENRY J. WOOD 


DeJmttuJ 

EastAi^^/ 


The Great NEW 
British 
Gramophone 
Invention. 

Every reader of this paper 
owes it to himself to hear the 
new British gramophone, the 
NEW Columbia Grafonola. 
It is not enough to know that 
** Everybody’s talking about 
it ”—not enough to be satisfied 
with the gramophone standard 
that has served up to now. 

The TONE of the NEW 
Columbia Grafonola has shaken 
nuuiy ” settled convictions.” 

It is a common occurrence for 
owners of long-cherished and 
costly gramophones to scrap 
them and instal a NEW 
Columbia. 


Dame CLARA BUTT 


says :—** This invention onsny 
places the Grafonola several 
years in advance of any other 
known gramophone.” 

Art Catalogue of the Neva CobtuMa 
Grafonola with igopp. Catalogue of 
Records and nameot nearest dealer 
post tree.—COLUMBIA, toe-soS. 
ClerkemoeU Road, London, E.C.t. 

Prices from 
£5 10s. to £85. 


T Hfi Coast resortsof Essex, 
Suffolk and Norfolk offer a 
great variety of choice to 
the holiday - maker, ranging 
from quiet villages to fashion* 
able and popular resorts. 

'The district is noted for its 
bracing air, sandy beaches and 
natural advantages for all 
forms of recreation, including 
a high sunshine and low rain* 
fall record. First-class .golf. 
On the near-by Norfolk Broads, 
the joy of the yachtsman, a 
week's holiday afloat can be 
spent at an Inclusive cost of 
£4-0-0. 


VAlTOIfOM-THE NAZE 
lINTOM-OnSCA 


A»k for illustrated booklets, “ East Anglia ” and “ Norfolk Broads,” also Apart¬ 
ments and Hotels Guide, at any L.N.E.R. Office, or from PasMOger Manager, 
Liverpool Street Station, E.C 2. 
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THE PLAYHOVSeS -lCM/tmmeJ/rvmMe» "J* l 
Cockoey and French and Italian types, or mimick¬ 
ing well-known actors and actresses, or travesty¬ 
ing the too-well-knovm song about baaanais, ste 
brims over with vitality and fun ; while it is a 
nice point if she is not a better dancer than 
burlesque artist, which is saying much. She has 
supporters—a rag-time band ; a Canadian baritone, 
Mr. Walter Kdgeoo. who has a neat, quiet style; 
two coloured vocalists. Leytcm and Jcdinstone, 
who also make good ; two capital dancers in the 
persons of Mr. Ted Trevor and Miss Dinah Harris ; 
and “ Our Palace Giris," of whom the first-night 
{^ygoers would gladly have seen nuxe. Fortu¬ 
nately, Miss Janis gives herself plenty of turns, 
not cine of which could be spared. 

‘‘THE GREAT ADVENTURE** REVIVED AT 
THE HAYMARKET. 

It is a pleasure to renew acquaintance with 
"The Great Adventure.*' The piece b too long, 
of course. But, despite its dragging last act, it 
easily ranks as the most attractive of Arnold 
Bennett comedies: so rich b it in wit, so in¬ 
genious b its vein of fantasy, so refreshing in her 
matter-of-fiirt charm b the Barrie-bh heroine, 
with whom the author pairs off hb admirably 
studied artbt-hcro. What better start could yon 
have for a play of humour and satirical intent 
than the idea of a great painter accepting the 
legend of hb death, and the farce of a sham 
funeral at Westminster Abbey I Other men 
might have been content to work mere sensation¬ 
alism from such a beginning. But Mr. Bennett, 
still youngish, had a thousand things he wanted 
to say about art and the artist, and wanted to 
show the artist’s life as it really b. He suc¬ 
ceeded in both hb aims, with the result that ins 
dialogue abounds in entertaining sallies, and hb 
Bam Carve b a joy to watch and to hear. More¬ 
over, choosing for hero a man indifferent to all 
other considerations but hb work, and Hierefore 
exhibiting some of the qualities of a child, he 
had an object to serve in making hb idealist 
turn instinctively for helpmate to such a motiier- 
ing, managing type of woman as Janet. A mix¬ 
ture of insight and exuberant improvisation, 
the play seems still as gay in spirit as when first 
written. And it b acted wdl at the Haymarket. 
Not that Mr. Leslie Faber can banbh memories 
of Henry Ainley in the part of Carve. The 



A NOTABLE LANDMARK IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION: 

“STATE EXPRESS HOUSE” AT WEMBLEY. 

Staadine ISO ft. hieh. on 16,000 •). ft. of voo. State Expnw Houm b 
ooe of the fint bvildiac* to anest attentkn as oae approKfaes Weoibler br 
toed or lafl. laside, then b aa tatenstinc aeries of technical eshibitB, and 
in the main hall a demon s tration b ebrau of fbo process of nskinc “State 
Expnss" dcanttes hr hand—one at time. 


childish, irritable, perverse side of the hcr<. ^i. 
dently appealed to Mr. Ainley’s sense of character, 
and helped him to perhaps the greatest triumph 
of hb career. Mr. Faber hardly gives ns ^ 
** naughty boy" aspect of the artist; yet his 
performance b quite agreeable, if on somewhat 
heavy lines. Miss Hilda Trevelyan’s reading o( 
Janet differs from Miss Wish Wynne’s, notably 
in scaredy suggesting in ^)eech the ptebdan 
origins of the little woman. Her Janet might 
have walked out of the pages of ’’ What Every 
Woman Knows.’’ But she b ddidoos not¬ 
withstanding, and fully worthy of the author 
and the play. 

**ni THE NEXT ROOM.** AT THE. 

ST. MARTIN*S. 

*’ Better than ’ The Bat' ’’ may sound high praise 
to give a new " crook ’’ play ; but such a com¬ 
pliment b no more than the desert of the new 
drama of crime and mystery which Eleanor Robson 
and Harriet Ford have constructed round notUng 
more apparently exciting than a Buhl Calsnet 
In the midst of some pretty and very natnial 
love-passages between a girl and a boy of today, 
you see harmless-looking piece of famitare 
brougjit on to the stage and inspected and carried 
out beyond the scene ; and. lo 1 before one act 
b over the cabinet (or criminal connected with it) 
has brought about two murders while "In the 
Next Room.*' Straightway the sleuth-hounds ol 
justice are set to work, strange characters appear, 
and various persons are suspect. A Frenchman 
with a game leg has a mysterious air about him— 
a footman acb hysterically—a lady’s maid in 
search of letters makes sudden iiruptiaiis, fol¬ 
lowed by her mistress—an eye looks mto the 
room where the cabinet lies, through shutter- 
holes—the shatters are forced, and an mtmder 
challenged at pistol-point claims to be a famous 
detective: he reveab the fact that the cabinet 
coooeafa priedess dbmonds, and also discharges 
prussic add on thrise who handle it unwarily; 
and. of course, the detective b not what he seems. 
An excellent piece, in short, of its type, excdlently 
interpreted at the St. Martin's. Mr. Francis 
lister, Mbs Non Swinburne, Mias Stdla Arbenina, 
and Mr. Ifignett play the "straight’’ p^; 
and Mr. Nicholas Hannen, wonderfully disgoised, 
manages to be three men in one. 



Fully JeweUed. 

Swiss Lever Movement. 

Silver, £6 10 O 
9-et. Gold, £10 O 0 

i8hX.GoI4,£13 10 0 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUES 

SENT POST FREE 


Fully Jewelled. 

Swiss Lever MovemaU. 

Silver, £4 10 0 
9-ct. Gold, £9 0 0 
tS-cL Gold, £12 10 0 


GOLDSMITHS SSIIVERSIVirrHS 
COMPANY IP 


on/y address 

112 RECENT STREET. 
LONDON.Wr. 



In any Society a Stetson Hat 
upholds its wearer — stamps 
him a man of impeccahie taste. 
Perfect material makes this 
possible t Stetson craftsman¬ 
ship makes it inevitable. 


Illustrated Stetson Booklet cosUaining list 
of Agencies will be forwarded pm request. 

JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 

Offices and Showrooms (Wholesale) 

70«Nefr Bond Street, London, W.l 

STETSON HATS 
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Harrods in ihe Great SiWcr Salon on the Ground Floor, visitors will 
find what is nndonbtedly the finest selection of Sterling Silver-mounted 

Col Glass in 

^ _,1 r ~~Mii_iji theKingdom. 


The Smtmd Bowl and 
Lomonado Jut iUuo- 
fraud, which mahc 
very acceptable Wed¬ 
ding or Birthday 
Oi/ts. are typical of 
Harvoda excellent 
QuaMy and Valne- 


^ possible. Hkberto cren tbe 
^ best Cigarettes bare bectt damaged by 
coarse paper, bronze powder and printers* ink. 

NOW 

the matured golden Virginia in CaTander's 
ARMY CLUB Cigarettes is wrapped in 
pure, RihheJ Rice paper, mtconiamin- 
aied with Bronze Pc^er or Printers* 
ink, so that CaTander's ARMY CLUB 
Cigarettesare eren Better Than The Best. 

Cavanders s^-tkm’i smoke Ink- 

smoke 

Cavander’s 


STERLING SILYER MOUNTED 
CUT GLASS SALAD BOWLS 
(PS 6259) diameter 9 ins. With 
Sterling Silver Servers. 

Bowl. .-*4 2* 

Servers.*2 10 • 


STERLING SILYER MOUNTED 
CUT GLASS LEMONADE OR 
€:up JUGS (PS6260). 

*I»«t. S3 7 6 

ijpint - . - - *4 2 * 

2 Piat.*4 15 O 

The two larger sins are also avail- 
aWe with a Steriing Stiver Strainer 
Bd. 

1} pint ...... *4 15 • 

2 pint.*5 10 0 

HARRODS ltd LONDON SWi 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE 
SPORTS HALL fi 


Lower Groond Floor 
OXFORD STREET 

A H Tj y W Ambo- TW CnwOr IMwr.—>A 

mnh C v lf CfciW. AD splendid Bat with double 
—wood or iron. rubber handle, speriallv 
selected lor ns bv W. G, 
IZ/g nneh. fWl,. Elfnneh. 

Full list of CTickot re* 
Clnb.. Bacs. Ball, and «n site, posted mpoo 
aU reqaisites by leadiac raqnrst. Special terw. 
makers ia stock. to School, and Clnb.. 


Free from the contamination of 
Printer^ ink and Bronze Powder 

(CAMBRIDGE SIZE) 

20 for 1/3 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


dead now, ebe I have no doubt his opinions on current 
practice woujd be worth -having. 

It can be laid down as a general principle that 
power is obtainable from an internal-combustion 
motor by way of two roads. In one case, the cylinder 
dimensions may be of ample size, as in American motor¬ 
car practice, and the motor may be run at a relatively 
slow speed. In the other, the cylinder 
capacity may be small and the power 
be obtained by running the engine 
at very high speed. To-day the 
small-car engine which is worth while 
at all habitually turns at nearer 


since the Treasury formula was adopter I, designers 
have been trying to defeat it—quite legitimately, 
of course. They have been wonderfully successful, 
too, and have given us a small engine which 
certainly has the merit of being super - efficient 
and has astonishing qualities of standing up to its 
w’ork. In one way this is all to the good, and 
I am not among those who decry the formula, 
as being an unnjixed evil. Against the trend of 
development indicated there is this to be urged — 
that the small-engined car, while it is an excellent 
vehicle for use in countries with good roads, docs not 
succeed as well as the American car, with its big 
“ woolly ” engine, in undeveloped lands, where the 
roads are merely tracks on which ample power at slow 
engine speed is the great desideratum. There is very 
little doubt that the Treasury rating has militated 
a great dead against the development of overseas 
trade in the British motor-car. 


On Super- terrific speeds attained last 

charring.' super-charged Fiat 

“ racing cars, combined with the 

fact that many, if not must, of the cars to take part 
in this year’s Grand Prix race wall be equipped with 


The Influence “ j^rfectly 

of Rating. 

higher the re¬ 
volution rate, the less time there is 
working cycle for the 
nux- 
conceive a 


Revenons k return to the question of the 

Nos Moutons. s«P<^r-charger as an integral part 
of the future touring car. my own 
opinion is that it is bound to come unless the present 
system of rating for taxation is amended. Nor will 

everUa/. 


cylinders to fill completely with 
~ is possible to 

speed— 

is even now being 

' V ” - reached—at which 

- - - . the cylinders wiU 

be rather less than 

ON VIEW IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION AT WEMBLEY: half full at the 

A SIX-CYLINDER 4(W0»H.P. NAPIER LIMOUSINE. end of the SUCtion 

stroke. Therefore, 
the designer is driven to experiment 
towards some device which will force 
the charge in and ensure a full 

cylinder at the moment of firing. 

Hence have come to the super¬ 
charger, which at present usually 

takes the form of a blower-fan 
•worked by the engine. So far, with 
the single exception of the German 
MercM^, the super-charger has not 
figured on any touring car of note— 
it has practically been confined to 
racing practice. 

It is now pertinent to inquire 
what has prompted this striving for ^ 
the last ounce of power output 
from the small-dimensioned motor. 

Wthout hesitation, I should ascribe , 
it mainly to the present system of j 
rating engines for taxation. Ever 


some sort of super-charging device, has led to much 
speculati«>n as to whether or not the super-charger is 
likely to become a component part of the touring 
car of the future. Before attempting to find the 
answer to this question, it is useful to regard the 
reasons which have led designers to employ devices 
for forcing the last cubic inch of combustible mixture 
into the cylinders. Obviously, the basic idea is to 
get as much power as possible out of small-bore 
motors which turn at immense revolution speeds. 
Most of the small racing engines of to-day have a 
normal revolution speed of some five thousand per 
minute, which sounds almost fantastic to those of 
us who can remember when an engine turning at 
fifteen hundred was regarded as a high-speed motor. 
I recollect an eminent engineer saying in my presence 
that the motor-car designers of the period were all 
wrong, and that to attempt the standardisation of an 
engine which turned at more than five hundred 
revolutions per minute was asking for trouble. He is 


PRICED AT £100: THE NEW 9-H.P. ROVER. 

This is the latest Rover light car. It has a four-cylinder, overhead-valve, water-cooled 
engine of 60 nun. by 95 nun. (1074 c.c.), the tax being £9 per annum. It is maxle 
as a two-seater with double dickey, or a full four-seater, either model costing £180 
(standard equipment), weighs II cwt., and costs about |d. a mile to run. 


**VITITH • SINGER at my acrTiee, I iMve no 
▼Y e—c, these days, to dr^ in haate, arriving 
hot and flairied on the oonita, completely *off* 
my iame. No lender does a footweary an- 
thnsiast tramp home tired and weary alter many 
*hot* sets. AU that sort of thind is reledated to 
the past. The serrioe of Ae SINGER nmkes 
all the difference to my own * service.* No 
*fanlts* with either of ns. She*s * d*nie* for 
anythind. A *deHoe*of a fine car. Time was 
when sodden courts after rain took all the 
xest from the day, bat now, whilst courts are 
dryind we pack up our troubles in the SINGER 
and do off for a joy-ride seekind health and 
pfeasure in a different way. Plenty of room for 
the * mixed double,* We’re a happy, comfortsdde, 
contented lot, serene in the service of the 
SINGER,** 

Here’s a Singer to suit every taste, 
ic h.p. Popular Two-Seater, {.too. to h^. Popular Four4>eater, 
/>io. 10 h.p. De Luxe Two-Seater, to h.p. De Luxe 

Four-.Seater, ^*35- to h.p .Saloon, Weymann Body, /275. 
Ts h.p. Six-Cylinder Four/Five Soater, £soo. Two-Seater, 
Weymann Saloon, 1^500. Rotax Lighting and .Starting Equip¬ 
ment. All Singer Cars can be purchased on Deferred Pa}'ments 
through any Singer Agent. Illustrated Catalogues and full 
particulars sent with pleasure. 

SINGER & CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 

London Showrooms: 17, Holbom Viaduct, E.C.i 
London Service Depot': York Works, Brewery Rd., Holloway, N, 

The Story of the Singer is alwaye 
a Story of Satiefaction. 


M ost people appreciate roomy comfort—one 
of the pronounced features of “Standard*' 
Light Cars. “Standard” Owners have space to 
stretch their legs and cushions shaped to support 
their backs—to snuggle comhly. They do not 

feel awkward or cramped. --- 

You can certainly “ take your \£0^ 5 gr ;£^7S i 
ease *' in a “ Standard.’* 1 - j 


WEMBLEY 

Shmt/M,. 
125 U 126 
Palace af 


Engintcrtni. 


COUNT THEM ON THE ROAD. 
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uma feet ache, burm, 

SWELL OR PERSPIRE-OHE DIP 
» THIS OXYSEHATED WATER 
-THAF S ALL YOU HEED. 

Oxygen is Nature’s own refreshing, soothing, 
cooling and healing agent, says Doctor. Ea^ 
to medicate and add oxygen to water at home 
by dissolving in it a handful of Reudd Bath 
Saltrates, which any chemist can supply at 
little cost Softens corns and callouses, too. 


ment of the wondeiful tooUiiiig and 
eflects of Oi^genated water. Explains ndiy 
good dancers never have bad feet. 


Without oxygen, even life itself could not 
exist, and the science of medicine has perfected 
many uses for its wonderful refreshing, healing 
and antiseptic properties. When sore, tender 
feet bum, smart, swell 

t and perspire, or when 
the arches tire and 
ache so every step 
means such pain that 
you fear fallen arches, 
just try resting the 
feet foe a few minutes 
in the medicated and 
oxygenated water pro¬ 
duct by adding a 
handful of Reudel 
Bath Saltrates com- 
TOund to a foot bath. 
^ how quickly this 
cools and refreshes 
tender skin, while it 
draws all the pain and soreness out of aching 
mu^Ies or sensitive joints. The real and 
lasting foot comfort is so gratifying, that 
no one can fully appreciate such amazing 
, effects until they are actually felt. The feet 
will soon be rendered so strong and healthy 
that they prove capable of bearing any 
reasonable strain ever likely to be placed 
upon them. 

Miss Phyllis Monkman, the popular Musical 
Comedy Actress and talented Dancer, writes: 

Reudel Bath Saltrates is wonderful for 
tired, tender, aching feet, or any other foot 
troubles. The oxygenated water has the 
same effect as that at famous spas.” 

NOTE.—Reudel Bath SaUraUs is the registered 
ttame by which the abooe-meatiotied compound is 
prescribed. AU chemists keep U put up in pmcheU 
of convenient sises, selling at very moderaU prices. 
There is jio ^ tn which to impart similar 

qualities to the water. 





[TAMAR INDIENi 
GRILLON 

THE LAXATIVE FRUIT LOZENOE for 

CONSTIPATION 

GASTRIC & INTESTINAL TROUBLES 

I 3^*Per Box of all High-Class Chemiste I 

Wholesale-67 Southwark Bridge W London SE 


ANAGLYPH 

MASK COUPON. 


Please send me One Anaglyph 
Viewing-Mask. I enclose stamps 
(Three-halfpence, Inland; orTwo- 
pence-halfpenny. Foreign] to cover 
Postage. 


To THE ILLUSTIATED LONDON NEWS 
(Aasflypb) IS, Esmx Stmt, LsadM, W.C2. 


CANS & CANTS 






There’s no such word as 

CAN’T 

if you get the golden 

CAN 

containing3'«/>^rShell Motor Oil 

You CAN get more speed and a livelier 
engine by changing from ordinary lubri¬ 
cating oil to Super Shell. You will 
instantly find your engine has more 
^ fester and better in traffic. 
Super Shell Oil has great advantages over 
ordinary oils—the result of recent impor¬ 
tant discoveries by Shell research chemists. 

With Super Shell Oil, you CAN get 
A LIVELIER ENGINE 


FOR THE MOST MERITORIOUS PERFORMMCE iirespectin 
of doss, io the RJLC. 1,000 MILES SMALL CAR TOALS, 
Mr; 0. Chioenr (GWTHHE CAR) «n$ awirrieO the “Oaily 
Chrenide” 250 Gee. CUP. Mr. Chinet} ascA SUPER 
SNEU Meter Lehiicetiae OH. 



^SaigEJL 

on. 


SUPER SHELL 

MOTOR LUBRICATING 

OIL 

IN GOLDEN CANS, AND IN 3 -GALLON 
DRUMS (the cheapest WAY OF BUYING) 

Super SheU Motor OU is sold in TWO GRADES. 

CONSULT LUBRICATION GUIDE. 
Obtainable of all leading garages, or post free from 

SHELL-MBX LTD. (motob oiijs dkpt.) SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, W.C. 1. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

TO 

**THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 

Paid im Abvanck 


I Twelv* Montha (iBclnding Cbriatxue 

Nawbor) . ... £2 18 f 

Six Monthe . 18 2 

Incloding Chrjatnixa Number ... „ I M 7 

Three Months . ... R |4 | 

Including Chriatmu Number. 0 M 6 


Six Months . 

Including' Christmas Number 

Three Months . 

Inclnding Christmas Nnm^r 


[ ELSEWHERE ABROAD 

Twelve Months (including Christmas 

Number) .« 8 8 

Six Months . I II 8 

Including Christmas Number ... I |] 10 

Three Montha . 0 IS t 

Including Christmas Number. 0 18 2 

Sulwatipttan* sauM be paid la idnuen, diaect to the 
Puh WaWn g otbee. ijr, Stnutd, in Engfiab mooev: by ctiequea, 
crowed “The National Provincial antf Union Bank at Ecwimd, 
L.faaitad'': or by Port Otbee Orders, payable at the East 
Stnad Post OAce. to Thb Illustxatbd London Nbws 
AND SKBTCH. Ltd., lys. Strand. London. W.C.a 

The Agence Havas is specially appointed to receive 
advertisements for ** ITie Illustrated Ix>ndon News,” 
for Western Europe, at its Head Offices, 6*, Rue de 
Richelieu, Paris, and at all its branches. 


SIR HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. 

I PALATIAL HOTELS. SHORT SEA ROUTE- 
TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS HOTEL & RAIL. 


£11 II grand HOTEL, BRUNNEN, Lake 

I isz of Lucerne. 14 days and journey. 

£ll» 9 PALACE DBS ALPE.S. MURREN, 
“ KingoftheOberland. 14 ^ys 81 journey 

in MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE, 
A* 19 IV above the sea. 14 days and 

journey. Golf, Lawn Tennis, Kathing, 
Fishing. The Finest Hotel in 

SwiUerlaad. 


iBmmw 

ll^LATESTygr CARS 

B RITISH^V^HOOl/m ^OrpHMC 

a.a>/EPFrRV S' ROCAOLUV CIRCUS. M4 


THE LONG LIFE BATTERY 

The EXIDE BATTERY that starts 
and lights your car so perfectly 
to-day, has taken thirty years of 
patient research to bring it to its 
present highly efficient sUte. 

It is not a ** mushroom ” growth, 
but the successful termination of 
a constant endeavour to find the 
BEST means of storing energy 
on your car. 

If, and when, a better battery is 
made, it will be an EXIDE. 



1 ll 

1 

i 




lor cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 

Goddard’s! 

Plate Powderl 

Sold everywhei'e S'! l ■2''6 &4o 
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enables ns to understand better their properties, 
and to know lor what sort of cases they are best 
suited. Vittel (Grande Sourre) claims to be specially 
effective for chronic gout, arterio-sclerosis, high 
blood-pressure. It is diuretic, and dissolves uric add 
and the toxins in the system, while it stimulates 
the liver and cleanses the 
kidneys. Wttd Water b 
———particularly appreciated by 

a people in middle tile en¬ 
gaged in sedentary occupa- 
ticms. It may be tato 
daily during or between 
nreals, alone or with wine 
or spirits. In chronic cases, 
the best results are obtained 
by taking a tumblerful at 
night before retiring, and 
amother on rising in the 


it be sufficient merely to amend it. Supposing, as 
has been suggested, the Treasury were to adopt the 
system of rating by cubical contents, we should still 
be up against the necessity of producing engines that 
would defeat it by developing more horse-power than 
the formula indicated. To my mind, the only way 
in which a reversion to the 
big engine could be induced 
would be through the medi¬ 
um of a fuel tax. To illus> 
trate what I mean, let us 
take the hypothetical case of 
two engines—one of 1500 c.c. 
capacity, and the other of 
9000 c.c. Supposing we 
adopt the formula which has 
been advocated and rate 
each 100 c.c. at i-h.p., then, 
obviously, the former would 
pay half the tax of the latter, 
and we should see deagners 
striving to get as much 
power out of it to-morrow 
as the 3000 c.c. engine de¬ 
livers to-day. But if we 
reverted to the fuel tax 
only, the main temptation 
would be removed, and we 
should see a move made 
towards the engine of about 
this size, which has very 
obvious advantages over the 
smaller motor. As we do 
not seem at all likely to see 
any such reversion, it logic¬ 
ally follows that designers 
and constmetors will con¬ 
tinue to f(^w up their 
success in extracting more 
and more power from tiny 
cylinders. We have got to 
a stage when it seems that 
the only method of so doing 
is through the use of the 
supercharger. Ergo, it equally seems to follow that 
we are destined to see the super-charger as much a 
part of the touring car of commerce as the magneto. 


generally. This is proved by the number of letters 
continually received by the secretary of the club 
expressing gratitude for services rendered. One such 
communication received last week is unusually in¬ 
teresting, for it records an incident that ocenrr^ on 
the Bath-London road, where one of the club guides 


When bn3ring a camera, 
the safest maxim is to buy 
the best one can afford, and, 
as a camera bearing the 
Goers name can be bought 
for as little as 12s. 6d., 
there is no reason why 
success should not attend 
almost everybody's efforts. 
The lightness and compact¬ 
ness of these instruments, 
tlw»iT beautiful finish and 
distinctive appearance even 
in the cheaper modds. and, 
above all, the excellence of 
the Goers lenses, are unsur¬ 
passed in the camera wmld. 
The firm of Goers caters for 
every class of photographer, 
from the greatest expert to 
the tyro. An instrument kA 
precision satisfying even 
the most exacting amateur 
{ffiotographer is the Goers Roll Film Tenax, made in 
five different sizes. This model. is fitted with the 
famons Goers Dogmar and Compnr Shutter, which is 
one of the best and most accurate lens and shutter 
equipments to be had. Cheap cameras are expensive 
in the long run, and the enthusiast udio equips 
himself with a Goers camera will get the greatest 
satisfaction with the least expense. 


BUILT TO PLY IN TWO ELEMENTS: THE "SEAL,'* A NEW AMPHIBIOUS MOrmt-BOAT, RUNNING ON LAND 
AT SCARBC»OUCH WITH A FULL LOAD 0^ PASSENCERS.-lP*gtoCM^ ^Aort ««< Gfwnrf.) 


had taken the trouble to secure gravd in order to 
scatter it over a newly tarred section of the road that 
had been left exposed by the roadmen when they 
ceased work for ^ Saturday half-h<^day.— W. W. 


R.A.C. Guides' ^ ^ 

number of R.A.C. guides on duty 

on the leading main roads through¬ 
out the country is highly appreciated by motorists 


Natural mineral waters have always been valued 
lor their curative properties, but m^em chemistry 


GRANT’S B.P 


The Whiaky that inatifiea iu 


BEST PROCURABLE.’ 


A happy combinatioii of 
the Bounty of Nature 
and the Blender*s Art. 


Lrmdam Agttds 

'r Grmat* ** Ligiuttr " Settek : 
^Kssas. HuKua a Butler, Ltd., 
Wim Mtrtka>dt to H.M. tJu Kmg, 
153, Regent Street, W.r. 


T his switch enable* you to abw 
of Tonr Head Lints to any 
with Electric Lighting system 
lamps of any candle posrer. T 
cost of it is immaterial. Deci 
toalay to fit one to yonr car I 


and gives that instant response of the engine to every 
requirement of the driver which makes for p^ect running. 

HAVE ONE ON A MONTH’S TRIAL 

ZENITH CARBURETTER CO, LTD, 

40-44, Newman Street, London, W. I 


FUx3l»f*rdoun 
/«<■ __ 
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NO 


ENTRANCE FEE 


This is what is oftered to you by 


THE WrmEST. PRETTIEST. AND BRIGHTEST 
OF ALL THE lUO-WEEKUES. 


All you have to do is to use your 
artistic judgment, send in your 
idea of the order of merit of twelve 
designs, and the ‘‘ SKETCH ” 
will do the rest. 


See what you may get • as prizes : 
FIRST PRIZE: 

£1,000 in Gash 

SECOND PRIZE: 

£300 TWO-SEATER 14-28 ILP. 
MORRIS - OXFORD CAR, complete 
•nd. ready for the road. 

THIRD PRIZE: 

£144 AEOUAN PIANOLA PIANO 
FOURTH PRIZE: 

£100 

Fifth Prize.—£94 10s. CANTEEN OF 
COMMUNITY PLATE. 

Sixdi Prize.—£80 aNE-KODAK AND 
KODASCOPE. Complete Out- 
fit for taking and ahowind your 
own ** Movies.’* 

Seventh Prize.—^£75 CXIFTOPHONE. 
Fi| {hrii Prize.—^£50 in GASH. 

9tlip lOth. llth, 12thp and 13di Prize»-£ach £10 in CASH. 

And more than 30 other Prizes, bringing the total value to over £ 2 , 000 . 
FOR FULL LIST SEE PRESENT ISSUE OF “THE SKETCH.” 

ONLY FIVE WEEKS LEFT FOR ENTRIES. 


AT NO GOST TO YOU 

-for there is- 


£2,000 FOR YOU 


For full details of this unprecedented Competition—see THE SKETCH. 


I 


Of aU NewMdent* or from the PiiUishiiitf OfiKoet 172, STRAND, LONDON, W.G2. 
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THE BOOKSELLER^S WINDOW. 

THE ARMS OF THE SUN. By Lady Dorothy Mills. 
(Duckworth ; 7s. 6d. net.) 

Although the Dark Continent is not so dark as it was 
when Rider Haggard wrote “ King Solomon’s Mines,” it 
still keeps up its reputation in fiction for always producing 
something new in the way of marvels and mysteries. 
Indeed, the more Africa is opened up, the more marveHons 
;ind mysterious are its hidden secrets which imaginative 
novelists reveal. This is the day of the woman traveller, 
;ind it was fitting that a writer well known herself in that 
capacity should make her heroine a kindred spirit. Lady 
Dorothy Mills’s .book “ is the story of the most weird and 
thrilling adventure of Rose Caryll, the beautiful and 
fashionable young widow, who was alw a famous explorer,” 
:md tells ” how she came to Krao (• the City where Men are 
Made’), what things of terror and wonder she saw there, 
for what fate she was destined, and how she was rescued 
by the pluck of two Englishmen who loved her.’' It is as 
though Mrs. Rosita Forbes had embarked upon a quest 
even more thrilling than an interview with Raisuli, and had 
fallen into the hands of a potentate more subtly cruel than 
the Rajah in “ The Green Goddess,” one who is planning 
to conquer the world with a Robot-like army of semi¬ 
human gorillas, produced by a transfusion of serum. 

PELLUCIDAR : BEING THE FURTHER ADVENTURES 
OF DAVID INNES IN THE LAND UNDERNEATH 
THE EARTH’S CRUST. By Edgar Ricr Burroughs. 
(Methuen ; 7s. 6d. net.) 

Even stranger than the adventures of Rose Caryll up 
the Niger are those of David Innes underneath the Sahara, 
ioc they cross the border of realism into the realms of fantasy, 
and the book traces descent rather from " Gulliver’s Travels ” 
and the romances of Jules Verne. “ Pelluddar ” is the 
name of a wonderful world in the interior our globe, 
and the story is a sequel to " At the Earth’s Core,” by the 
same writer, who, it may be recalled, is the author of the 
famous Tarzan tales. The framework is ingenious. A 
traveller in the Sahara discovers by accident a telegraph 
instrument biuied in the sand, and ticking out a message 
which, being ignorant of the code, he is unable to under¬ 
stand. Later, be returns to the spot with a telegraph 
operator, to whom David Innes, from the subterranean land, 
relates his new experiences, in his quest of Dian the Beautiful 
and the recovery of his former empire. As readers of the 
previous story will remember, Pelhicidar is a vast con¬ 
tinent of 124,000^000 square miles, with a perpetual midday 
sun, and inhabited by weird creatures, human and other¬ 
wise. The hero reached it in a huge burrowing machine 
which he calls a subterranean prospector. 

THE TIGER OF BARAGUNGA. By J. Inman 
Emery. (Jarrolds ; 7s. fid. net.) 

This story, which is No. 3 of Jarrolds’ Monthly ** Mys¬ 
tery ” Novels, brings the reader back to the wwld of human 


experience, though not experience of a conventional kind, 
for it is full of exciting and extraordinary events. TIm* 
" Tiger ” of Baragunga is a famous emerald, carved in the 
shape of a tiger’s head, which brings dire misfortune on 
all but its lawful owners. Needless to say, it disappears, 
and with its disappearance is involved a sinister German 
plot against the British Empire, at the time of the great 
Durbar at E>elhi. The Maharajah to whom the jewel 
belongs is suspected by a Government official of a share 
in the conspiracy, but the task of elucidating the mystery 
and exposing the culprits devolves upon the official’s scape¬ 
grace but amiable son, who in the process encounters many 
adventures both in England and India. Naturally, there 
is a romantic element, closely concerned with the hero 
and the pretty daughter of an Anglo-Indian Colonel. Out 
oi these materials the author has woven a very readable 
story. 

AN OUTPOST WOOING: A ROMANCE OF EAST 
AFRICA. By Nora K. Strangs. (Stanley Paul; 7s. fid. 
net.) 

India, in its social and not its adventurous aspect, here 
provides a setting for the predogue, as it were, to the life- 
story of a well-connected orphan girl. She is sent out by 
her relatives to find a husband, but with marriage in sight 
she breaks off her engagement and returns. ** As Walter 
Broke failed to arouse her love, so India failed to awaken 
her imaginatioa. All Joan Hervey asked of life was— 
freedom.” So she qualified as an accountant and, after a 
few home billets, accepted an invitation from a Mend of 
her mother's to join her in a suburb of Nairobi. At this 
point the real business of the book begins, and the bulk 
of it concerns Joan’s experiences there. East Africa is 
not an overcrowded count^ in the world of fiction, though 
other parts of the continent have, been well exploited by 
novelists. A story of life there has consequently a welcome 
freshness and interest, and this one, it may ^ added, is 
wen t(dd. It has an air of actuality and deals sincerely 
with the problems that face a m^em young woman 
seeking to “ make good." 


GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE. By Mary Hardy. (Hutchin¬ 
son ; 7s. fid. net.) 

Here also is a study of actual life as it affects modem 
womanhood, but, unlike the last book, it tells the heroine’s 
Ufe-story after, and not before, marriage. She is a young 
and sensitive Irish girl wedded to an eminent author, 
from whom she is graduaUy estranged through ill-health, 
money troubles, and an increasing mutual aversion. Both 
in its title and smne of its incidents, the situation suggests 
a comparison with Miss Clemence Dane’s play, “ A Bill 
of Divorcement,” for it presents the same question of 
insanity as a reason for divorce. IncidentaDy, mention 
is made of a man whose wife secured her fre^om while 


he was in an asylum. Later, he was discharged, cond. 
*• When he came back to the world, he found no pbct 
for him ; no welcome ; no home ; no fireside.” Matrimenu] 
quarrels, and the spectacle of a literary man’s irritabk 
mind giving way, in fits of berserk rage, do not make vrrj 
cheerful reading; but the painful subject b handled witk 
sympathy and a poignant sense €A pathos. 

ONE WHO PASSED BY. By Thomas Cobb. (Stanler 
Paul; 7s. fid. net.) 

This is another tale of a woman’s unfortunate manias 
and its consequences. In this case it was drink, aod 
not insanity, that was the destroyer of domestic happinevv 
but though the trouble may be more common, it is ceTtainl? 
no less trying. Family influences led Ernestine Latimer 
to marry a son of titled county people, who turned out to 
be not only a drunkard but a bully into the bargain. Dis- 
iUusionment soon comes to the wife, and, of course, there n 
a former lover on the scene to sympathise with her distresses. 
Nemesis steps in, as often happens in fiction, to solve the 
complicated plot, but in doing so causes the lover to behere 
himself guilty, if. not of having actually killed, at least 
of not having striven “ officiously to keep alive,” as Clough's 
version of the Decalogue puts it. An unquiet coosdente 
prevents him from taking possession of what might do* 
be his, until the revelation of certain hidden events at 
length sets his scruples at rest. It is a story of a not 
uncommon type skilfully told by a practised hand, without 
going very deeply into character. 


THE DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. A TALE OF 
YOUTH AFTER THE GREAT WAR. By Heniy 
Williamson. (Collins; 7s. fid. net.) 

Mr. Williamson’s work has often been compared to 
that of Richard Jefferies, and in the “local colour” o( 
his new story, there is much to justify the comparison. It 
is, indeed, the sense of beauty in nature, and the s>'mpalky 
with wild life, running through it that give it originahtr 
and distinction. Its sub-title is borne out by the (Kt 
that it shows the unbalancing effect of the war on the 
minds of certain young men in matters of love and etbia;. 
The scene opens at a North Devon village inn, and we 
are presently introduced to the hero, a young ex-offior 
living a hermit life beside the sea. Into it comes the 
inevitable woman, a peasant-bom girl who has married 
“ above her ” and is gifted with more charm than principle. 
Tragedy comes for more than one of her lovers, when her 
inborn tendency to promiscuity is revealed. This b a 
crude summary of a book that is difficult to analssc. It 
is the third in the author’s “ quadrilogy ” of novels under 
the general title, " The Flax of Dream." The first two 
were “ The Beautiful Years ” and “ Dandelion DaYS." 
The fourth and concluding book, now in preparatioD, viO 
be called “ Smoking Flax.” 



FOSTER CLARKS 


SEASICK 


CREAM CUSTARD 


RDMSIM.HOTadaLIOII01ll 

MD RESTMUUNT. ISO Roonw 

80 Bathroom*. 

Entirely New (1921-23) 

Two Lifts. Large Garage. 


THE ECONOMY OF MOTOR CYCLING. 


T HERE is no otherform of Motoring so economical as Motor * * 011 ALITY 
Cycling, either solo or with sidecar, or one more exhilarating. 

The Triumph —the most famous Motor Cycle in the World— Rndowed with 
can be bought at a price as low as £51 Ifis. Od. for cash, or if pre- •. of ^ 

ferred, cost can be met out of income by easy monthly instalments, . efficient 

All Triumphs are equipped with Lucaselectric engine and com- 
lamps, the finest installation of its kind. No ex- biniag comfort 
for, fill up and you are ready and simplicity ie 


The •* Ilorset” is one of the most adaptable of 
the farootiY Hrowne A Lilly Ponable BuiMinec 
and being made in portable sretions can be 
easily erected anywhere at the shortest notice, 
at liberate cost. Carriage paid to most goods 
stations in Kngland and Wales. 
BUNr.ALOWS.CHAI.ETS.MOTORHOlTSES.etc. 
are erected at oui works for inspection, and you are 
cordially invited to view thU EXHIBITION OF 
IDEAL HOMES at any tiiuc during working hours 
or by speci.ll appointment. 

BROWNE & LILLY Ud., 

THAMES SIDE. READING. 


An ideal 


DAij MAIIUPIM FwMkfaH O/M. GERMANY 

■■ I IWi j SEASON THE WHOLE YEAR ROUND 
Radical cure of heart diseases, beginning of arterio-sclerosis. mnscular and articular rkenmatism, 
goal, spinal cord diseases, wtMBen's ills and nerve diseases. Modem mstallalioas, healthy and 
braewg air, magnificent park and wniks in the forests. First-class concerts, 70 artists, operas, 
theatres, tennis, goK, pigeon-shooting range. A charming, agreenUe and restful place to stay aU 
/•r dHmIleJ inf»rmaMmm lo Ih* tm^rp Ogttt. 24. OU Jemrp, LW«n. E.C.2.. f H tht mtmnagtmenl 
_■/ Ikt Tkermml ^mhlbhmenl, ^md-Nouhetm. _ 


Travel in Comfort 


CAMERAS 


Air, Train mmt Sredekawr 

positively prercnl^ 
cured or nsoney refne®*®- 
OhtalmakUat aU CktmisO 
Price: 4/2 


If you are content only with the best and wish 
to obtain that best at a reasonable outlay, we 
lan fonscientiouslv recommend to you the 
SaegZ TMM CAMfiM They are the finest 
cameras on the world’s market at the present 
day and are fitted with ggCgZ lENSII possess¬ 
ing phenomenal defining powers. 

There areUOKIU TKRiX rAnBBS.h lor BTSSasaa 

auLL rika rscas or plats. 

CDEK2 CAMERAS are nor eipensive. They cost 
(rvm RS II 

CmiaiHSbtt from all good ^holographic tloret. 


It would be difficult to find a more nutritious or 
appetising dish than Foster Clark's Cream Custard 
served with stewed gooseberries. The delicious 
creamincss of the Custard softens the acid flavour 
of the fruit and combined they make an ideal dish. 


PEELING & VAN NECK. LTD. 
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“¥allon^ette” 

TRADE MARK 


LOW-PRESSURE CORD TYRES 

MADE IN ENGLAND 

WERE USED BY 5 A.B.C. CARS in the LONDON-LAND’S END TRIAL 

WON 3 GOLD and 2 SILVER MEDALS 

NO TYRE TROUBLES 


These are the Cars — made by A.B.C4 Motors, Ltd., Walton-on-Thames 


We were the 


S-seater - £215 4-8eater - £225 “ Bal-lon-ette ” Tyres fitted as standard—no extra charge. 


FREE OFFER TO PRIVATE MOTORISTS ONLY 
to advertise “ Bal-lon-ette ” Tyres 

In order to convince you of the superiority of “ Bal-lon-ette ” low-pressure t 3 nres over 
ordinary tyres we will supply you with a set complete with wheels to fit your car. If 
you are not satisfied return them to us within 14 days and we will refund your money, 
charging you only for the ceirriage incurred 
(if any). This is, of course, providing that 
they are given fair wear and tear and have 
not been damaged by an accident. 


FIRST BRITISH 
MANUFACTURERS 


to medee the 


LOWJ*RESSURE 

























Alt over the world 
British beauty is Queen 


Venice 


That rose complexion, which is the envy 
of the world, is ensured by the daily 
use of Olva, the palm and olive oil soap, 
made in England for you. 

Compare Olva with any palm and olive 
oil soap, with any toilet soap; compare 
lather, fragrance, cleansing power, 
effect on the skin. You will want to use 
no other soap than Olva; you will 
become an Olva devotee. 

The wonderful success of Olva is due 
to sheer merit. It has definitely estab¬ 
lished the superiority of British soap¬ 
making. 

For toilet, bath or nursery, use Olva, 
the palm and olive oil soap made 
specially for you. 


Bad Weather Means Nothing 

to the man who wears The Burberry. The heaviest rain, 
the coldest wind, don’t disturb him in the least. He 
just puts on his “Burberry,” and keeps dry, warm and 
comfortable. 


THE BURBERRY 


is equally serviceable for all occasions, as well as all 
weathers. It provides a distinctive Qv^ercoat, smart enough 
for wear about Town, as well as a loose, easy-fitting Weather¬ 
proof for sport and country life. 


THE BURBERRY 


practically weightless and faultlessly air-free, is worn on fine 
days without its presence being felt, yet should the weather 
change from good to bad, its remarkable wet- and wind-re¬ 
sisting properties ensure perfect protection whatever befalls. 


When buying a Weatherproof, see that 
it bears this Burberry Trade-mark. 

It’s your Assurance of protection and 
comfort ill every kind of weather. 


Large round tablets, 
each in carton, 6d 
Handy family box of 
12 tablets, 6/- 


BURBERRYS 

HAYMARKET S.W.1 LONDON 


Price’s Soap Co. Ltd., London 


BD. MALESHERBES PARIS ; AND APPOINTED PROVINCIAL AGENTS 

Furhtry- s I.td. 


^ . I’ublNliCiJ Weekly .it the Oltiec 172, Si 
Pnnted by fiui Illusteateu London Ni 






June 14, 1924. Entered as Second-Class Matter at New York (N.Y.) Post UBtoet 1903. 
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The Illustrated London 


PRICE ONE SHILLING—AS USUAL. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE, 171, STR. 


BY INLAND POST, 1 / 2 . 
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In GLORIOUS DEVON. 



TN this world of ours, Glorious Devon stands out as the 
embodiment on earth of the land men see in dreams. 
One vast and living garden with outlet to the ocean on 
the north and south. The goodly dyes and tender hues 
of its scenery of hill, vale and plain; the gentle curves of 
its streams; the tremulous slopes of its woods together 
form an inspiring panorama of natural beauty. Torquay, 
Paignton, Brixham. Dartmouth, Plymouth. Newton 
Abbot, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Barnstaple, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton are household words, and the charm of these 
favoured resorts is unrivalled throughout Great Britain. 

Full information of train services, Week-end facilities, Special 
Summer Holiday Excursion and Tourist bookings, etc., obtainable at 
G.W.R. stations and offices, or from the Superintendent of the Line, 
G.W.R., Paddington Station, W. 2. 


“DEVON, THE SHIRE OF THE SEA KINGS.” 

New Issue Now Ready. Send 6d. in stamps to the Superintendent of 
the Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, W.2., for a copy. 


FELIX J. C. POLE. General Manager. 


ffdeal 

'-with. 

cheese/ 


r 


CARRS 

TABLE 

WATER 

BISCUITS 

are not the ordinary 
water biscuits. Tiy them 
and you will appreciate 
the difference.. 

on(y 6y 

CARR & CO. LTD 

CARLISLE 



An economical pipe tobacco 

is one that is free from ^ 

dust, burns slowly and / / 

evenly and may be 

smoked with equal enjoy 

ment down to the very 

bottom of the bowl. 

Three Nuns is such a .i 

tobacco. It not only 

lasts longer than other 

tobaccos, but by reason *— 

of its heavenly fragrance /ff H Mr | 

and uniform quality is If 

without a single unsatis- 

fying moment. 

THRCC AVNS 

TOBACCO 

Sold eoerywhzre in the following packings :— 

2 oz. Tins 2/4 
1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets 2 4; 4 oz. Tins 4,8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, 
Branch of The Imperials 
Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 
36, St. Andrew Sq., Glasgow. 


THREE 

CIGARETTES 

of 

Pure Virginian Tobacco 

1 o for 6cl. 



EXCELSIOR HOTEL 

Hold de Luxe clo>e to \illa Borghese. 350 
pr. apt. Rendezvous of Rom.nn Society. 

GRAND HOTEL 

Hotel de Luxe—Quiet situation yet near 
the Station—The meeting - place for all 
fashionable Americans. 

NAPLES 

EXCELSIOR HOTEL 

Unrivalled situation on the .sea-front. 
Strictly an Hotel de Luxe. English and 
American Clientele 

RAPALLO 

(ti'sar Genoa) 

NEW CASINO HOTEL 

Ideal residence for Winter and Spring. 
Full south. Strictly first class. Open also 
in summer for sea-batliing. Casino. 

STRESA 

(Lac Maieur) 

Grand Hotel & des Iles Borromees 

Hotel de Luxe. Finest situation. De¬ 
lightful excursions. Station of the Simplon 

Express. _ 

Of the same group ; 

IN EUROPE: 

Ritz Hotel, London. Carlton Hotel, 
London, Hyde Park Hotel, London. 
Ritz Hotel. Palis. Grand Hotel National, 
Lucerne. Royal Hotel, Evian. Splendide 
Hotel, Evian. 

IN AMERICA: 

Ritz Carlton Hotel, New V ork. Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, Atlantic City. The Plaza 
Hotel, Buenos Aires. 


HOTEL ROYAL DANIELl 

The world renowned Hostelry, 

GRAND HOTEL 

The leading House on the Grand Canal. 

HOTEL REGINA & ROME 

The High-Class Residential House. 

HOTEL VITTORIA 

Close to .St. M.-iik Sq. Moderate prices. 

HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE 

Nicely situated full south. Moderate prices. 

UDO VENICE 

The finest sea shore of the World. 
Season, April-October. 

EXCELSIOR 
PALACE HOTEL 

Maison de Luxe —entirely up-to-date. 

GRAND HOTEL des BAINS 

STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 600 Beds. 

HOTEL VILLA REGINA 

First-Class. Select and private. 

GRAND HOTEL LIDO 

Fir--t-('lass Family House. Restaurant. 

Cie Ilalienne des Qrands Hot-ls — 

ALFKEOO CAMPIONE. 

Man.ii:i''ir Director. 
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OINNEFORD’S 

MAGNESIA. 


Your Children’s Health 

demands that the greatest care be exercised in all they take. 
As a perfectly safe aperient, DINNEFORD’S Pure Fluid 
Magnesia has no superior. 

Many eminent chemists have proved that solid or powdered magnesia 
is liable to form hard, insoluble lumps in the bowels, endangering and 
sometimes destroying life. 

There is no risk w4th DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 

No other aperient should be administered to infants. Prevents food 
from turning sour during digestion. Especially adapted for delicate 
constitutions. Recommended by doctors for over loo years. 

The universal remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn. Headache, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 

Look for the oame “ DINNEFORD’S ” on bottle and label. 

Price 1/3 and 2/6 per bottle. 


“Zhe dbarm of jflavour.” 


Chocolates 


iMADE IN BIRMINGHAM.) 


Jpinet 


PURE VIRGINIA 
OVAL 

CORK TIPPED. 


20 for 1/6 

Also 50’8 & 100*8 


The SUPER 


Places du Theatre 
Franqais et 
Palais Royal 


HOTEL DU LOUVRE 

All Modern Comfort—Entirely Renovated 
First Class Restaurant. 


Rue de Rivoli 
Avenue de I Opera. 

Telegraphic Addreii : 
Louvrolel-Parii. 


SUNLIGHT MEANS HEALTH. 

During the all-too-shoit sunny times we get in this country, those who take the fullest 
advantage of the sunlight store up the biggest fund of health for the duller months. But 
there is the (juestion of complexion. Few can stand the full force of the sunlight with 
impunity unless fortified by the regular use of 

lei-roleA. 

on hands, neck, face and arms. LA-ROLA the Skin Tonic and emollient effectively 
prevents peeling and roughness after exposure to the blazing sunlight. 

From all ChemUtt in Bottlea, la. 6d. 

M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, ENGLAND 


DIURETIC MINERAL WATER. 

VITTEL 

GRANDE SOURCE 

The most efficacious treatment for disorders caused by URIC 
ACID, GOUT, GRAVEL, KIDNEY & LIVER TROUBLES. 
RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS. 

20 Million bottles sold yearly. 

From all hotels, chemists, stores, and the A^llinaris Co., Ltd., 4, Stratford 
Place. W.i, The Vittel Mineral Water Co., s*. Charlotte Street. W.i 


Can he taken advan- 
taceousfy with all 
Heines and Spirits 


For uses innumerable. 

On Sale Everywhere. 
Tubes, 4id., 6d., 9d. 


SECCOTINE 

(Refistered Trade Mark). 

OF INNUMERABLE USES IN MAKING OR MENDING. 


Write for free booklet. 

M‘Caw, Stevenson & 
Orr, Limited, Belfast. 


■■■ Championships. 18 THE KULM HOTELS 

^ m Hole. Unks. International THE GRAND HOTEL 

^^^8 I M I SEI I I Lawn Tennis Matchei, Roads THE SUVRETTA 

■ ■ ■ w ■ K Motorcars. THE PALACE 

Eng^adine, SWITZERLAND Leading Hotels with Garages. THE CARLTON_ 


The modern palatable 
form of Iron Tonic. 
Devoid of all the usual 
drawbac^^ 


Iron Jelloids 

THE IRON ‘JELLOID’ CO.. Ltd. 189. CENTRAL ST.. LONDON. ENQ. 


Unequalled for Anaemia 
and Weakness in Men, 
Women and Children, 
Of all Chemists, price 113 
and 31- per box. 
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MARSHALL & SNELGROVE 

SPORTS HALL 

OXFORD STREET \ 


SCOTCH 

GOLF 

CLUUS. 


MDaDMnanHDBDBD 

naninMnananana 

■naninananMnac 


etl. All mo. 
from 11/6 
I. Betjiii. 
,■ Clubs Tie 


14 Locking 
Positions. 


’NOOMI 


pedal ly selected I 
us by W. G. Qua! 
the famous crickei 


TENNIS BALLS. 

liMANES." Equal to the 
|ier doz., 18 /- To Clubs, in q 
per doz.. 18 /- 

HANDICAP,” a Rood Club b; 
I, in quantities of 6 doz. or mui 


84 /- 

81 /- 

18 /- 

15 /B 

12/6 


f HE REVELATION Expanding Suit Case 
comfortably accommodates the “something more” 
that always turns up at the last moment— 
generously extensible to take the contents of any two 
ordinary suit cases if the demand is made of it, yet 
contractible to the needs of a week-end jaunt, or 
to the most varying of in-between requirements. 

ONE case for every Cannot get out of order. 

occasion. Always full. 

14 Different Capacities. Styles for all; prices 
Locks at Any Size. for all. 


THE “CLUB. 
Clubs, in quant 
THE“SDPEf 
sede the stitch 


RIGID- 

not the 
concertina 
type. 


WIRELESS RECEPTION 
WITHOUT BOTHER. 

!.nrth wires; dry cells used. Ihi 
;onstant re-charRinR of .-iccum 
nt results obtained ao to .10 miles c 


tsc. Simplicity itself. 
THE “OXFORD.” It ii 


Call at 169, Piccadilly (facing Bond Street), or at the leading 
shop in your town, to have this simple but perfect invention 
demonstrated to you. and see the many styles and sizes at 
prices to suit all purses. 

If you cannot call send for fully illustrated List “ N ” and 
name of h ' * 


ng with best i| 
on the double i 
n principle. A 
:kabout racket. 

Each 18/9 


tl Agent. 

The REVELATION EXPANDING SUIT CASE 
Co., Ltd., 

169, PICCADILLY (facing Bond St.) LONDON, W.l 

'Phone: Retrent 4138. 

Have a Revelation and he Proud of your Luggage 

nMainHaunaainaaanBnHnBnMnMaHnaaanBnKnaaHnBnaauaBaHnHaa 

■nanHnaaaaaaaaananaaanHnananananHnHaaninaaanaaaaanHaua 

u.«-iaaaaaaaaaaaaanananaaanaaaaanaaanaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 




Illustrated 
sports 
Catalogue 
post free. 


Marshall® 

S NELGROVE 


VERB STREET AND OXFORD STREET 

== LONDON \i71 == 


BURBERRY 

OVERCOATS 


are of that quality through¬ 
out which incites justifiable 
pride in their po.ssession. 

Add the fact that, notwith¬ 
standing their comfort as 
Overcoats, they are also 
the best of Weatherproofs, 
then from the economic 
view-point it is a paying 
investment to wear a 

BURBERRY OVERCOAT. 
One Coat fnlfilling Two 
purposes. Warm Overcoat 
and Reliable Weatherproof. 


Ilnppij Hr flic! ions—So 4. 

E arly in the day—the best 
time for a game. In the evening, 
the courts left free to the busi¬ 
ness folk. . . . Early in the day—the 
housework finished; the floors swept, 
cleaned, polished; the furniture radi¬ 
antly bright. . . . What a blessing is 
0-Cedar—the Mop, Polish and Wax. 


O - Cedar Products are 
BRITISH MADE and 
sold with a satisfaction- 
or-money-back guarantee. 


Write for FREE sample 
of O-Cedar Wax. 


Askyour dealer 
to show you 
the new model 
0-CedarPolish 
Mopwithinter- 
changcable 
< clip handle 


Every Burberry Garment 
bears a Burberry Label. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Patterns 
sent Post Free on request. 


Polisli 


HAYMARKET 

SWI LONDON 

B'^MalesherbesPARlS 


Prices from 1/3 (4 oz.) to 12/6 (1 gal.) 
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Looking Your Best 

All eyes will be turned to 
the bride. Possibly the 
excitement of the moment 
may cause a temporary loss 
of composure that detracts 
from charm. A little 
“4711 ’* Eau de Cologne 
sprinkled on the hand¬ 
kerchief and inhaled will 
quickly restore those delight¬ 
ful attributes that provoke 
the assembled to exclaim, 
“How beautiful she looks!” 

For the Honeymoon Trip don’t 
forget to take a bottle of “4711 
Eau de Cologne. A few drops 
in the toilet basin will speedily 
restore freshness after long motor 
or railway journeys. 


Ask form/ 


(BLUE AND GOLD LABEL) 

Over 130 years' reputation for 

Guaranteed Purity, Full Strength 
and Lasting Fragrance 

Obtainable of all Dealers 
in High-class Perfumes. 
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CAPTAIN COOK DISCOVERING THE SANDWICH ISLANDS 



The Rofnance of Trade 


Xhawn far Lever Brothers Limited by Victor Cooley 


Sunlight Soap, in the space of a few short 
years, has reached and maintains the largest 
sale in the world. Sunlight Soap has the 
largest sale because it is the best soap in the 
world ; because it is made from the finest 
materials, manufactured by exacting methods, 


by happy workers in ideal surroundings , 
because its supreme standard of purity is 
jealously guarded ; because the makers of 
Sunlight Soap realize that their first and last 
aim must ever be : the highest service to the 
public. These are some of the reasons why 



HAS THE LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 


• 455—85 
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Wild,Su/eet Old Virginia 

OTEAMSHIP Companies in the 
O Canadian trade will greatly en- 
hance their already appreciated 
services in seeing that on both out¬ 
ward and inward bound trips they carry a plentiful 
supply of Canada’s National Cigarettes. 

“BRITISH CONSOLS” are available on all Canadian 
Pacific Atlantic Liners and on the vessels of the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 

HIGHEST QUALITY AT FAVOURABLE QUOTATIONS. 

TTianufactured by 

WCMACD0NAIDRE6’D.INC 

Montreai-.Canada 

One of the Largesi Independent 
Establishments in the British Empire 


Ci^aroffGS 


LAUSANNE—OUCHY. 

HOTEL MEURICE 

loo rooms—30 bathrooms. 

Inclusive terms: Fr. 12 to 16 per day. 


INSIDE AND OUTSIDE BLINDS 

(MADE IN OUR OWN FACTORY) 

We have always paid particular attention to the making of Blinds* of 
every description, and employ only competent workmen, use only the best 
materials and fittings, and are therefore able to guarantee perfect work¬ 
ing, which are very important points when comparing Elstimates. 



l ■ 1 

L .1 

1! 

Ill 

1 ;J 

!fi 

rnps 

1' 

1 

rrfM 



Compelent men sent to measure and advise. Palterns and Estimates post free. 

Prospective clients are respectfully advisrd to place their orders for 
Blinds early* as great inconvenience is sometimes unavoidably caused 
through pressure of work when the hot weather sets in suddenly. We 
are prepared to make and store till required, so that they may be fixed 
when necessary. Blinds taken down* cleaned and re-fixed. 


HARVEY NICHOLS & CO . LTD.. KNIGHTSBRIDGE. LONDON, S.W.l 


B O Overseas Visitors a cordial invitation is 
extended to view the Exhibition of Summer 
Furs now being held in Salons at 163 and 
165, Regent Street, VV. i. 

At no place in the world can more beautiful Furs be seen. 
Each garment shown is of itself an individual work of art 
worthy of the precious pelts from which it is fashioned— 
with just that degree of formality to satisfy tradition, but 
possessing a style and distinction entirely of its own. 

If the qualHy of the skins, too, be taken into consideration, 
they will be found to afford far greater value for the money 
than is usually repre.sented in those “ Bargain Furs,” 
where the question of price is made the chief consideration. 












Included in the collccti<m of Furs for .Summer Wear are many iM-autifiil Animal 
Ties in Natural Hudson Hay Red Fox—as illustrated above. They are made 
from large size selected full season's skins, with O 1 O 1 

mounted head and tail, lined with cr6pe-dc- JL * iv * V 


INTERNATIONAL 
FUR STORE 

" The House for Reliable Furs ” 

163 & 165, REGENT STREET, W. 1 
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tne and Guaranteed Fun 
Summer Sale Pricee. 

loney by buying your Fun in thf 
IIP actual Manutacturcn at Who 
During the next few weeks, 
stocks last, we are offering our 


Mr. & Mrs. Brown 
discuss a glass of Lager 

III. A Flight to Budapest. 


“ In the days of my adventurous youth,” said Henry 
Brown as from the vant.age point of a restaurant table 
lie eyed the Wembley throng, “ I once found myself 
in Budapest.” 

“ I once lost myself in Brixton,” observed his wife. 


1-—-1 “ Come with me there,” continued Henry dreamily. 

««We will fly on the wings of imagination to a certain caf6 on the Franz 
Joseph Qu.ay of which I h.ave p.articularly tender recollections.” 

Was she so very beautiful ?” 

“ U was very beautiful indeed. It was a gl.iss of Lager—several gl.asses of 
Lager. Let us try it now. We give our order in our best Hungarian, 
and the waiter .answers in faultless English. . . . It // beautiful, isn’t it ?” 

All Lager, according to you, is beautiful,” said Mrs. Brown. “ But I 
cannot im.agine anything better than this Barclay’s L.ager we are now 
enjoying. Do you mind if we come back from Budapest for a moment 
** Byall mcans,”assented Henry as he raised his glass. “Even the Franz 
Joseph Quay cannot beat this.” 


SUMMER 
SALE PRICE 


The luiiulsomr Mixlel illu^traled isof fine quality 
Sable Marmot, the fur that wean a lifetime, 
tiju.il in appparnnee to Real KpUoskjr. Th^ 
skins arc selccu-d, whole, full-li.iiied, soft and 
pliable. The garrarnt is well made, light in 
weight and thoioughly reliable, And gladly 
be sent on approval. 


CITY FUR STORE, 


64, St. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD 


(To be continued) 


Newton, Chambers 


r *'SEWTOH, 
{SHEFFiBLO: 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS 
OF HEATING APPARATUS. 


The only Lager Beer supplied to the British Empire Exhibition 


Teletnmt: 
“ Bithcluir. 
Wcfdo. 
Londoa.” 


'Phone; 
IIMO. 


INVALID FURNITURE 


v* LEMONS 

I M ustBANmAur 

■ VlTt 7 l \tomakeit 

Lemonade 


branch offices. 


LONDONi-Brook 

■AHCUBBTERi 

LIVBIIPOOLi-j 

SHirriBLDt-B 


BATH CHAIRS .„a 
ISl^SPINAL CARRIAGES 


Wicker and Coach Built for extreme 
comfort and durability. 

ctectional Catalogue 3 N illustrates 
the largest .selection in the world 
at prices to suit all 


OUR 

ANAGLYPH 

MASK COUPON. 


ALL BATH CHAIRS AT THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 
ARE 

CARTERS. 


Please send me One Anaglyph 
Viewing-Mask. I enclose stamps 
[Three halfpence, Inland ; orTwo- 
pence-halfpenny. Foreign] to cover 
Postage. 


Travel in Comfort 


Air, Train and Scaticknctc 
positively prevented and 
cured or money refunded. 

Obtaimibleat all Chemists 


THE -BADEN." --^ 

125, 127. 129, GREAT PORTLAND ST. LONDON. W. 1 


4 Jdreis_ 


To THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
(Anatilyph) 15, Esifx Street, Lmdon, W.C.2. 


Fwtmersill 

REMEDY OB-ltd 
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See th-i AERTEX 
label on all 
garments — your 
gua ra ntee of 
quality. Refuse 
imitations. 



for men of action 

F or the very reason why 
no man plays golf in a 
starched shirt—wear Aertex. 

Aertex is the underwear, conceived, cut 
and constructed to give unfettered, 
unhampered freedom of movement...the 
underwear made for and worn by 
hundreds of thousands of out-door men 
who demand garments in keeping with 
the freedom of open, airy spaces. 

And just as Aertex garments are 
sensibly cut so the fabric from which 
they are made contributes to the 
fulfilment of their purpose. Aertex 
fabric, the original cellular weave, 
contains thousands of tiny air cells 
which form an air-circulating system, 
refreshing the pores, protecting the 
wearer from temperature fluctuations. 
Wear Aertex—and watch your game 
improve! 

To Overseas Customers 
Aertex Underwear can be obtained from leading 
outfitters in almost every country in the temperate 
and torrid zones. Non-actinic Aertex garments, made 
from specially-dyed yarns, prevent sunstroke and nervous 
depression caused by actinic rays. 

Write for Catalogue 

Fully illustrated Aertex catalogue, with descriptions and 
prices, is incorporated in “Underwear and Health,” a 
booklet of interest which will be sent (free) on 
request to Cellular Clothing Co. Ltd., 72 & 73 Fore St., 
London, E.C.2. 


AERTEX 

UNDERWEAR 

Coolness without Chill 
Warmth without Discomfort 

Sold by 3,000 hosiers, oul fitters and drapers 
throughout the United Kingdom. Tn case ^ of 
difficulty in obtaining write to—Cellular Clothing 
Co. Ltd., 72 & 73 Fore Street, London, £.0.2. 



POST THIS T 0-D A Y 

To Cellular Clothing Co. ltd. 

72 & 73 Fore St., London, E.C, 2 

Please send me the 1024 AERTEX Catalogue 
“Underwear and Health.” 


Name 


Address 
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These Necklaces are approximately 17 inches^ long. 

£55 O O 


0 .^. ^ ■ 0 . ^ 
£130 O 0 

9^0^ ».*.#■# 0.0 0-4h*^-0^0.0^.4^.0f 

£175 0 0 


SOUTHERN & FRENCH STATE RAILW 


BERNARD DARWIN 


says— 

qualities in such a way as to 
make it ideal holiday golf. 
By that I mean that it is not 
too easy for the good golfer, 
let him be who he may, nor 
too severe for the bad one. 

“ The turf is as good as any 
I have ever seen—almost too 
good in fact, in that the ball 
sits up just asking to be hit, 
and so deludes the player into 
a belief that he has perma¬ 
nently improved with his 
brassey. He will have a rude 
awakening when he plays 
again on other links, but, 
meanwhile, this lovely, soft 
smooth turf makes him feel 
happier, and so love Cruden 
more than ever. 

“Cruden Bay is a place ex¬ 
traordinarily difficult to keep 
away from for those who have 
once come under its spell.” 


“ Cruden Bay is in Aberdeen¬ 
shire, and that sounds a very 
long way off ; but by taking 
advantage of the fast East 
Coast Expresses from King’s 
Cross the journey is made 
under very pleasant conditions. 
If you travel by the night train 
from King’s Cross the greater 
part of the journey can be 
whiled away agreeably in 
slumber, and you arrive at 
Aberdeen in time for breakfast 
the next morning, afterwards 
completing the journey by a 
quiet, rustic little line. * When 
you reach Cruden Bay you 
will think it was very well 
worth the getting to. 

“ You say to yourself at once, 
not merely, ‘ Here is good 
golf, but also ‘ Here is amus¬ 
ing golf,’ and, in fact, Cruden 
Bay does combine these two 


bri6hto?WN£WHAVEN 


I^Treport 


$^V 3 kiyen%^ 

Etretat^ 

leHwri^ 


Corridor 

Car 

Expresses 


(C«SnAZAHjPWl|J 


ARIS^:i?CONTINEN 

SERVICES-WEEK-DAYS and SUNDAYS. 


REDUCED SPRING G EARL Y SUMMER TERMS at the 


OWNED AND MANAGED 

PULL INFORMATION FROM 


manager. 


SELECTIONS 

SENT 

FOR 

APPROVAL 
AT THE 

company’s 

RISK 


IN LONDON 


^8-162,Oxford W.l 


FROM LONDON 

DAY SERVICE 
tst & and clas-s 

1 night SERVICE! 

1 iM, and & 3 rd clw | 

VICTORIA . dep. 

DIEPPE.arr 

PARIS (ST. LAZARE) ■ 

PARIS (LYON) P.L.M. 

10 0 

14 55 

17 58 

19 40 

20 20 ' 

2 05 1 

' 5 25 

1 ~ 

FROM PARIS 

DAY SERVICE I 
ist & and cla.vi ' 

.NTGHTSERVICi:: 
1 st, and & 3 rd class, 

PARIS (LYON) P.L.M. de^ 
PARIS (ST. LAZARE).. 

DIEPPE. 

VICTORIA .. arr 

9 27 

10 36 

13 30 

18 40 

20 45 ' 
0 15 1 
6 05 







r / 
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CAUSING THE COWBOYS ON FOOT TO SCRAMBLE UP THE WIRE FENQES AS HE PURSUES HIS MAD CAREER : 

A WILD-STEER RIDER GOING AT FULL GALLOP DURING THE RODEO AT WEMBLEY. 

The first International Rodeo, or Cowboy Championship sports meeting, began in rushed past close to the wire railings, numbers of cowboys standing by hastily 

the Stadium at Wembley on June M, before a crowd of over 80.000 people. The scrambled up the netting out of danger, coming down again after the animal had 

spectators were thrilled by the wonderful displays of horsemanship and (if we may passed. As the programme says, “ Riding a wild steer is dangerous sport. ... A 

coin a word that seems to be required)—cowmanship. The latter art was most steer body offers a poor seat for a rider, who must maintain his precarious hold 

excitingly demonstrated by the wild-steer riding contest, one of the competitors with one hand grasping the surcingle (a bend round the steer) while he waves 

in which is shown above pursuing his mad career round the arena. As the steer the other band.” 

PNOrOCIIArH BY O.P.|j^- 






















I IKS acin« of riding is surdy reached by the 

“Ilia feau performed are weirinusUated'^iimf*" *^°'**® Wembley, the first international champloBsWP 

thr“u 7* to the saddle of a bTcLTg HoU ^ P‘»°tograph,. “Winning a Bronh-Ridin« contest.- says the Ro* 

oni- ■'jfcdter*'lii^“ contestants. Strict rules gorern rte rider **** advantage and still riding Hm sldlfollj tnd 

an "i" and a regulation saddle. He musT „«♦ .* **** *»"t must give him all the best oflt ' 

>. ButuS .. * whip. But he must keep one hand in the air > hands. He must not ding to the mane. He 

n eep Us feet moving in a kicking motion to show that he I* ®®t 
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JJ^%BOYS AND COWGIRLS GIVE WONDERFUL DISPLAYS. 

Gknskal, G.P.U.. AND I.B. 


f 

* The rider most outpiess the horse, and most balance himself accordingly. The highest dass of horsemanship and reckless daring are needed by the 

tant in this event. He risks being thrown, dragged, or having his mount fall on him. . . . The bucking horses have reputations as the greatest outlaw 
I of the West. They are not trained show buckets, but untamable man-haters, skilled and eaperienced in throwing riders.” The conditions for the 
rls Bronk-Riding Contest state: “ Riders may use their own saddles, but forks over 16 inches will be barred. Riders will be allowed two reins ' 
use hobbles if desired, but credit will be allowed if they are not used. Otherwise the same rules as in Cowboy Bronk-Riding will apply.” Wil 
, as mentioned on another photograph of it on our front page, is a dangerous sport, though very amusing to the spectators. 
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RODEO THRILLS'AND PERSONALITIES: A CLOWN; 

PMOrOCCATHS BY I.B.. G.P.U., CN., AND L.N.A. 


COWGIRL TRICK-RIDERS. 






aaf fPt^iB PWPap^MBI 


THE START OF A WILO-HORSE RACE IN THE RODEO AT WEMBLEY : THE 
"JOCKEY" WITH TWO ASStSTANTS HAS TROUBLE IN SAODUMC HIS REFRACTORY 


COMK REUEF TO THE SENSATIONAL EVENTS OF THE WEMBLEY RODEO : 
A VERY AMUSINC CLOWN WITH HIS EQUINE ACCOMPLICE, OF CONTEMPLATIVE 
HABITS. 


WITH HANDS IN THE AIR AND NO HOLD BUT HER 
FEET: A COWGIRL TRICK RIDER AT WEMBLEY. 


THE MOVING SPIRITS OF THE RODEO : (L. TO R.) TEX 
AUSTIN (MANAGER AND DIRECTOR) AND CHARLES 8. 
COCHRAN (ORGANISER). 


THE FEMININE SIDE OF THE WEMBLEY RODEO: 
A COWGIRL TRICK RIDER. 


The Start of the wild-horse race in the Rodeo at WemUey was an exciting affair. 
Two men held each animal by a rope while the rider essayed the difficult 
operation of saddling him. Comic relief to this and the other sensational events 
is provided by an excellent clown, who Is accompanied by an equine mirth-maker 
of a meditative turn of mind, addicted to sitting down. A large number of the 
Rodeo competitors, including 130 cowboys and cowgirb, with 240 horses, crossed 
the Atlantic from America to England in the S.S. ** Menominee," which landed 
them at Tilbury. Among them was Pete Vandermeer, the famous Canadian 


bronk-rider. who was introduced to the Prince of Wales when he visited Canada. 
One of the most popular events with the crowd at Wembley, on the first day of 
the Rodeo, proved to be the trick-riding contest for cowgirls, who gave an amazing 
display of daring and graceful horsemanship. The competitors, who furnish their 
own mounts, are asked to write down their ten best tricks, and are then advised 
how many will be required at each performance. The judges take into con¬ 
sideration ease and gracefulness, general skill, the speed of the horse, and the 
number of straps used. 
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THE MOST DANGEROUS OF THE RODEO EVENTS: STEER-WRESTLING. 


PHotocKAPiis mv G.P.U., " Daily liAl^’’ CN., and Totical. 





THE NEXT STAGE—A CRTTKAL MOMENT : THE WRESTLER IN THE ACT OF JUMPING 
OTF HIS HORSE WHEN AT FULL SPEED AND SEIZING THE STELR BY THE HORNS. 


THE FINAL PHASE OF A STEER-WRESTLING PERFORMANCE IN THE STADIUM AT WEMBLEY : THE WRESTLER, HAVING SIWPED THE GALLOPING STEER, STRUGGLING 
TO THROW IT DOWN ON TO ITS SIDE, HOLDING THE LEFT HORN IN HIS LEFT HAND, AMD WITH HIS RIGHT ARM ROUND THE STEER’S NECK. 



The steer-wrestling contest is one of the most exciting in the Rodeo at Wembley. 
At the opening performance, here illustrated, there were twehm competitors, of 
whom all but three succeeded in bringing down the steer, the quickest time (that 
of Jim Massey) being 27 2-5 seconds. The record, held by Mike Hastings, is 
seven seconds. The time is counted from the moment of crossing the dead-line 
until the steer is down. “ Steer wrestling," says the Rodeo programme, " is, by 
far, the most dangerous sport in which cowboys indulge. They risk their lives 
when they try it, and some have paid in full. A wild steer is turned into the 


arena with a wrestling rider behind him, but forbidden to touch the animal until 
it has crossed the dead-line. The wrestler leaps from his saddle to the neck 
and withers of the steer. Grasping the steer’s horns, he thrusts his own feet 
ahead of the animal, using them as a brake to bring the steer to a stop. Then, 
by using the horns as levers in scientific wrestling holds, he throws the steer 
upon its side." The duties of the " hazer " (the other rider) are not defined in 
the programme, but appear to consist of keeping the steer in the required direction 
and signalling with a flag when the steer is down. 
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Bt G. K. CHESTERTON. 


M ost of our current journalism is written in 
a dead language. It is a language full of 
florid but faded conventions, like Chinese etiquette. 
One of the worst, for instance, is the application of 
the terrible terminology of war to all the pettiest 
purposes of politics. Everybody who is ready to 
stand up and be voted for at a ^-election is making 
a gallant fight." Sometimes a man actually 
announces his acceptance of a large salary for some 
Government* office by saying that he has agreed to 
go " over the top." After the Westminster election, 
1 remember, the papers puMished portraits of Mr. 
Winston Churchill smoking a cigar, with a fur coat 
and a broad smile and the legend : " Defeated but 
undaunted." ^liy on earth should he be daunted, 
and what in the world was there to daunt him ? 
Mr. Churchill, to do him justice, has been at least 
near enough to the real thing to be ashamed of this 
nonsense. If we most have all this militaristic 
mythology about banners and battlefields, 

I do not see why it should not be carried 
a little further, and find at least a few 
fresh applications. We might talk about 
the lateral communications of Mr. Churchill, 
or the interior lines held by Mr. Nichol¬ 
son. We might say that the Labour can¬ 
didate deployed en icheton, or that the 
Liberal candidate effected a flanking move¬ 
ment by the open-strategic square. It 
would not be any more meaningless and 
monotonous than talking about a courage¬ 
ous attack on a safe seat. All 'that way 
of talking wiU look very queer and dead 
and distorted in a hnndr^ years. We 
smile when we read elaborate inscriptions 
and dedications of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, in which some noodle 
of a nobleman or royal prince, who lived 
and died on the cushions of a Court, is 
described as vanquishing all his enemies 
like Hannibal, and conquering the whole 
world like Julius Caesar. But at least 
the poor little prince did put on a cuirass, 
and often even visit a camp, in order to 
have his portrait painted in this absurd 
posture. He did not call his card-play¬ 
ing a European campaign, or his tiffs a^ 
flirtatimis a series of stricken fields. His 
marshals won his battles for him ; but 
they were bottles and not by-elections. 

If the hyperboles which compared him to 
Hector and Hercules seem to us merely 
swollen and hollow, they are nothing to 
the extravagant emptiness of our own 
political language, as it will seem to our 
own children. If it seems absurd to ns 
to call a man a hero because he sat in a 
tent while other people were killed, what 
will it seem to them to call a num a fear¬ 
less warrior because he sat at a polling- 
station while other people counted a vast 
number of scraps of paper ? 

But the most amazing fact of all is 
this: that, while we are using aD the 
metaphors of military courage that are not 
needed, we cannot get even the ordinary 
civil courage that we really need. These 
men who boast the valour of a battlefield that does 
not exist show no valour at all in the political forum 
that does exist. So far from sa^ying that a Par¬ 
liamentarian is " defeated but undaunted," it is 
generally true of him to say that he is in that sense 
successful but very thoroughly daunted. It has 
passed into a proverb that he generally does very 
little in Parliament even compared with what be did 
outside Parliament, not to mention what he offered 
to do outside Pariiament. At the best he seems 
generally to be silenced—indeed, it is the mark of 
some of the best modem Parliamentarians, the nrost 
honest and the most intelligent, that they simply 
became silent soon after they got into Parliament. 
Fewer and fewer speeches came from Mr. Birrell or 


from Mr. Boms ; and 1 should not wonder if a similar 
.silence ultimately descended on Mr. Baldwin. These 
men, if not daunted, must at leaist have been very 
much depressed. Meanwhile, of course, the men in 
whom nobody has any sort of confidence are demand¬ 
ing votes of confidence from everybody. The old 
star speakers on platforms continue to make speeches 
on platforms; even in Parliament they are not 
speechless, but only fmitless. But the jwint for the 
moment is that, for some reason, we seem to have 
entirely lost the idea of a man going directly into 
Parliament in order to do something. There is not 
even much of the old idea of an opinion now outside 
Parliament penetrating Parliament with a single 
representative, like the thin end of the wedge. So 
the first Free Traders entered Parliament; so the 
first Socialists. By the analogy of intellectual history 
there ought to be by this time a representative of the 
Distributists—the upholders of that case for a more 



THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC: M. GASTON DOUMERCUE. 
M. Gastoo Doumerzue, who was elected President by the National Assembly at Versailles, on 
June 13, had been President of the Senate since February 1923, and has had a distinzuisbed 
career. He was Premier from December 1913 to May 1914, and durinz the war was 
Minister for the Colonies until 1917, when he went on a mission to Russia. The Pact of 
London of September 5, 1914. by which the Allies azreed that none of them should make 
a separate peace, was larzely due to him. He has always been a zood friend of the 
Entente, thouzh he supported M. Poincare's policy in the Ruhr. Bora at Aiznes-VlTes. in 
the Gard Department, son of a farmer, he became a barrister, and for ten years held 
mazisterial posts in the colooies. first in Cochin-China and then in Alzeria. He entered 
Parliament over thirty yean azo, and became in succession Minister of the Colonies (1902-5), 
Commerce (1906) and Edneatioo (1909-10), and in 1910 Senator for the Card Department. 

He is a bachelor, a Calvinist, and the first Protestant to become President. 

Pkotogrmpk supplud by C.S. 

equalised private property which I have often urged 
in these columns. 

Frankly, I am rather surprised that no active 
and ambitious politician does come forward to pro¬ 
pose a ptfficy of small property. I do not mean to 
carry it out as I should like to carry it out—that 
is. perhaps, too wild a hope. I mean, propose it as 
politicians propose a thing, and carry it out as they 
carry it out. I mean, that he should devote himself 
to it as ardently as a Labour leader does to Socialism ; 
that he should introduce as sweeping, logical, and 
successful a p<^cy of property as Mr. Baldwin’s 
pfdicy of Protection. I suggest that he might even 
fight for it as Lloyd (^rge did for the pro-Boers or 


Galloper Smith did for the Orangemen—in other 
words, that he might at least get some fun ont of it. 
And when the time came in due course for him to 
break bis promise and explain away his policy, be 
would at least be able to look back at an intelligent 
interlude passed in a discussion worthy of an ednerated 
man. Surely it would be better to break bright and 
intelligible promises than always to be breaking blind 
and stupid ones. Surely it would be more interesting 
to explain away serious and significant facts than 
always to be looking for one falsehood as an escape 
from another. Surely even now a politician might 
make something more like a splash, with something 
more like a policy, even if he were too much of a 
politician ever to carry ont his p<fficy. Granted that 
to-day the politician is at best an adventurer, is there 
no adventurer left with any sense of adventure ? 
Granted that the politician is at best a cynic, is there 
no such thing left on earth as an amusing cynic ? 

A few facts about modern monopoly, a 
few facts about building rings or gigan¬ 
tic trusts, would be a rdief to all of 
us from interminable repetitions about 
the wickedness of Russian Bolshevism on 
the one side or the wickedness of French 
militarism on the other. Such a man 
would have an entertaining time telling 
us about a place that is nearer to ns 
than France or Russia — a place called 
England, a place called London, a place 
called Westminster, where most anaazing 
things happen that nobody ever hears of. 
He would at least bring a little freshness 
into our jaded journalism. He would 
at least work one happy revolution ; he 
would not change the world or change the 
social system or change the national 
doom ; but he would do something. He 
would change the subject. 

Why will none of our adventurers have 
that adventure and none of our cynics 
that amusement ? When we have an¬ 
swered that question we have come to 
grips with the great problem and peril 
of England to-day. It is because this 
policy of small property does no good 
to anybody except the whole people. 
By its nature it does not offer lug {Hizes 
to anybody, precisely because it offers 
small prizes to everybody. 

■ The g^reat difficulty is that work for 
an ideal that is purely dbtribntive must 
for the present be purely disinterested. 
That is, there is no way in which any 
man can get one of the big modem prizes 
in profit or powee by working for a 
better balance of property in the common¬ 
wealth. For he will be literally working 
for the commonwealth, and it is the only 
wealth that will be increased. This is 
where it differs both from Capitalism and 
Collectivism. Suppose there are six farms 
in a row and we are talking to a very cyni¬ 
cal politician about them, and tr^g to 
interest him in their development. He 
may be interested if they are all in tbe 
hands of one rich man. who contracts to supply the 
C^vemment with the milk or grain or what not ; 
the politicians can take tips on contracts or other¬ 
wise gain benefits by benefiting the contractor. And 
be may be interested if they are all to be turned 
into one State farm, for he can put in his son or 
somebody connected with him as an official at a 
high salary. The first may be called individnalism 
in the sense that he is looking after himself; the 
second may be called Collectivism in the sense of tbe 
tax-collector. But the politician cannot benefit in 
any way from the six farms becoming tbe separate 
property of six farmers. That will not give him 
either a bribe from a patron or a job for a placeman. 
It will do nothing at all except save the world. 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 

In Ihh issne me give further examplet •/ emr retmarkahk Anaglyphs—Flamers at the British Empire ExhitHian at WemUey. and Famous Amateur Golfers. Readers mho have mot 
yet ohtairted one of the special mrasks foe ohming our Anaglyphs in stereoscopic relief may do so hy flMng up the coupon on page 1150, and formarding U stith pos t age stamps 
oabse three-halfpence (Inland), or imopetKc-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to ""The Illustrated London Nems” (Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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SOLD FOR TWO.AND-A-HALF MILLION FRANCS:^ FRANS HALS. 

By CouKnsv ov Misaas. Duvekm Bkos., Ltd. PDorocDAni by R. GAonmc, Pabis. 



SAID TO BE A CONTIIIEIITAL RECORD : A PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN/* BY FRANS HALS, BOUGHT AT THE DE RIDDER 
SALE IN PARIS BY SIR JOSEPH DUVEEN FOR ZSOO.OOO FRANCS. (3 FT. 8 IN. HIGH BY 2 FT. 9 Df. WIDE.) 

The fame of Frans Hals, as one of the foremost of the old Dutch masters, has sales. It would certainly have astounded Frans Hals himself, who died in 

been growinf of late yean In the critical world, with a corresponding effect poverty and debt, at Haarlens, in 1666. He was bom about 1580. probably 

upon the value of his work in the art market. This reached a culminating at Antwerp, and beca m e the rival of Van Dyck. His first marriage (about 1610) 

point at the sale of the de Ridder Collection, at the Galerie Georges Petit in was evidently unhappy, for five yean later he was summoned for ill-treating 

Paris on June 2, when his ** Portrait of a Young Woman.” here reproduced. his wife, and was reprimanded for drunken habits and violence. His srife died 

was bought by Sir Joseph Duveen. the well-known art dealer, for 2,500.000 a few weeks later, and the next year he married again. With his second wife 

francs, a sum whidi. at the rate of exchange for that day. works out at about he lived happily for about fifty yean, and brought up a large fomily. buL as 

£30,000. The amount in francs is said to be a record for Continental auction already indicated, he did not make a fortune. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 



9w j- i’- SYmON. 



T he identificatkm of localities in Dickens's London is 
one of the most pleasing of games, but one is tempted 
to wonder whether it spoils the illusion. With the places 
about which Dickens Aunself has left us in no doubt, this 
penalty does not follow, for the novelist’s magicianship has 
created for them A new illusion, and has actually peopled 
them with the characters who frequented them. There 
are inns and taverns, stiU existing, where mine host shows 
us in all good faith the rooms in which the Pickwkk 
Club did this or that, and we never stay to reflect that 
the Pickwicldans are themselves a figment. Such assn- 
datkms arouse no uncomfortable questionings of the kind 
awakened at Elsinore by the alleged Grave iA Hamlet, 
and the Fool where Ophelia was drowned. 

But when the ardent Di ck e n si a n sets out bborioasly 
to disoover places about which the Master hiimwM 
us m some uncertainty, while we admire the research- 
student's ingenuity and leaning, and spend a pleasant 
hour accompanying him on his quest, we are apt to feel 
that we have not, after all, got much focratder. The place 
which Dickens created out iit more or less Hig giiicwi materials 
remains in the end greater, mote real, and more inqiieasive 
than any actual bnilding or groqt of buildings that can 
be shown to ns as certainly the origmaL 

Thb is not, however, to disparage or deny the chann 
of such exercises in Dickens lore. Even if they do not 
always convince, they add to knowledge on side issaes, 
if not on the main issue. Consequently. Mr. Beresford 
Chancellor’s new bocfli, ••Tar Lohpoh of Cbauju 
Dickeks” (Grant Richards; 15 s.), is very welcome, an^ 
a book that no lover of Dickens can afford to mim. Fhr 
me H may not have quite the charm of his former vtflnme, 
•• The London of Thackeray,” far that was, in the nature 
of things, less qactilattve. There Mr. Beresford Chan¬ 
cellor recoBstracted aa actual Loadoa, ia wbicli be invited 
as afl to walk arm-ia-arm with Thackeray's charactan, 
whose local habitatkas are less aebulous fhw« many of 
those which, however vague, are qointesseatial Dickens. 
The Thackeray locafities are aa actnal London; the 
Dickens locaKties are often, at thdr best, the stuff of 
romance, and ia the region of romance we prefer them to 
tenaaia. They represent, it is tme, a teal cnongh London, 
bat the iflctue is gcaeraliaed, and to pin It down to detaO 
seems to break the sp(dL 

Todgers’s, for instanoe, is an indhri^ cntityl We 
know it to the last partioolar and accept it. The hoose 
in a suUimatian, a type, just as so many of Dickea^s 
characters are types. There is abovt it a singular lemote- 
ncsB, upon whkh Dkkeas himself was careful to insist. 
It was terribly difficult to find. ” You couldn’t walk 
about in TodgerYs ucighbouriKMid as yon could in mj 
other neighbourhood.” Dickens found it and made it 
explicit for aB time, but he intended to keep bis discovery 
secret, for he knew that in the atmo^beie of mystery and 
ehniveness he bad created, lay the secret of the forbiddiag 
fascinatioa of Todgersfs. He did not mean ns to walk 
about in that neif^boorbood on any Paul Pry's errand. 
For that would be to import fact into fletfon, with dis¬ 
concerting results. Todgm’s localised would cease to be 
Todgers’s. Luckily, however, even the attempt to localise 
the lodging-boose camoC be ^vom^ from uncertainty, 
and that in itself preserves something of romance. So 
great have been the changes in that Monnmental region, 
that reference to existing buildings Is no kaiger possible. 
Ifr. Chancellor, therefore, has beefl foreed to rely upon 
old plans, mtd ahhon^ he argues very acutely in order 
** to hazard a guess” (he goes no farther) that the boose 
was No. 5 , Padding Lane, one feels that such predskm 
makes no addition to the sum of human knowledge as far 
as the essential Todgers^s is concerned. But the reference to 
Howard’s map does add to onr curious knowledge of that 
part of London, and it is pkasmg to reflect that Dickens 
may have known, very htoly did know, the little court 
**lying back from the thoroughfare”; consequenUy the 
enquiry s not useless. If so, ** then tte churchyard into 
which old Martin Chnzzlewit looked on his way to Tod- 
gosTs, may well have been that of St. Georges, Botolfffi 
Lane.” Thus one su r m is e leads to another, and romance 
begets romance. 


My contenrion that some Dickens forties are better 
left unlocalised, except in general terms, is merely a private 
notkm, perhaps a fa^ Many will take the opposite view, 
and it a to these that Mr. Chancellor’s book will make 
its strongest appeaL Bat nobody who cares at all for 
Dickens can fail to find this excellent volume a source of 
delight and a mine <A information. And the more sceptical 
will admire even when they may doubt the conchisioos 
set forth with such iklmeas of knowledge, ingenuity, and 
charm of friendly talk. 


The note upon the original of Mis Mowcher recalls, by 
the way, a note by Mr. Edgar l^tmue, the son of Hahloi 
K. Bitwme, Dickens’s illustrator. Mr. Edgar Browne re¬ 
members the lady, who was both in appearance and style 
of conversation entirely Dickensian. Mr. Browne is one 
of the few people who have seen a teal Dickens character 
.. complete with their own eyes.” The presentarion of Mis 
Mowcher in the earher chapters drew a remonstrance findn 
the original, Mrs. Seymour King, the chiropodist, and in 
to this Dickens gave the portrait a more amiaUe 
turn as the story proceeded. Mr. Browne once saw the 
l^totvpe of Mis Mowcher fall down stairs. The dwarfish 
rjr slipped on some peas, the spent munitions of a 
battle in whirh Browne and two young friends 

as she sa* ®** 


' 4 -kiag her body to and fro. 


saying as a sort of refrain between the sips, * You see the 
body is so long and the legs so short, and stairs are difll- 
euh ’—all quite in the genoine Dickens manner.” 

Friendly controversy is the Mfo of Dkkensiana to many 
Dickensiadk, and in Mr. Chancellor’s book they will fii^ 
endless cues for discassion. Did Mr. Dombey live in 
Mansfield Street and Miss Tox in Little MiB Hill Place, at 
the hack of Harconrt House ? Mr. ChsmeeDor does not 
dognutise, bat bis guesses have much fdanstbiMty. He 
docs not mention the late Mr. Austin Brereton’s theo^ that 
the little public-house wbrae the Micawbers spent their last 
ni^t in England was the Fox-under-the-HUL He .favours 
the White Swan near Hungerfoed Bridge. Dickens connects 
the bouse definitely with the Adelphi Arches, but extstiBg 
pictures of the Fox-ander-the-Hill show no trace of ” pro¬ 
truding wooden rooms overhanging the river.” These were 
a feature of the White Swan. PossiUy Dickens de s cribe d 
the Swan, removing it for the purposes of bis story to the 
site of the Fox-aader-tbe-Uill, below the Ade4>hL 


This is only one of the hmomerahle hares of eoajectnre 
which “The London of Charles Dickens” starto for the 
reader, who, however he may doubt the necessity of strict 
idenrifiatioi^ cannot resist joining in the chase, as witness 
the foregoing digression of a sceptic. It is aD most engaging 


BOOKS MOST IN DEMAND 
AT THB UBItARY. 


nenoM. 

”THE BOOK OF BLANCHE” 

(FUher Vmwim: TtfJ By Ducediy BiHhwJbBn. 
”CNATS AND CAMELS” BySybB 

tHnrmi and BtaetuH; 7ltJ CampWS Leffihri^s. 

”INTERPRETEB S HOUSE” By Swntlnts Bmt. 

(Moddw mad Shmgktam: 7/tJ 

”L0ND0N MIXTURE” By Mm AM SiitwiA. 

(CMims:7MJ 

“THE MERQFUL DARKNESE” 

(John Umg: 7 / 6 J By Eimmi E TAnvm^ 

”THE NINE UNKNOWN.” ByTdbmMen^y. 

(Hmichinaom: 7HJ 

” STAIRWAY OF THE SUN.” 

(Hmtchimmm: 7HJ By lehett WeBrn Riwlii.. 
“THE TURNING PODfr.” ^ ByLmisTmmy. 

(Madder StongMon; 7ltJ 

MiSCELLANEOVS, 

“STUDIO AND SrAGE“ ByJmephHwIm. 

(NiaM: ITKJ 

“THE TRUTH AT LAST.“ By OUrim Hnwhey. 

(Thaetdaa BuHeemaeth; ttl-J 

“SIMS REEVES: nFTY YEARS (MR MUSIC IN 
ENGLAND.” By Chwk* E Pwn«. 

(Siaatey Pant; t6l-J 

-BEFORE THB MAST-AND AFTER.” 

(PiaherUammnitd ByStrWslwrRunriwm. Bt. 


h aeder fo gisc ear renders seme pdie la Aa 
papadar taah Ae mamad, we hear mnamdat far 
lie Manager ai Mama. W. H. SmiA and Sarnia 
Ukrarp De p a rP mad A aappkf aa aaek maek diA a 
Ud af Aa morh maat A damaad at Aat Urarp. 


and grmt qport. I hope that my statement of personal 
and private doubts will not seem like Mack ingratitade to 
Mr. Beresford Ctumoellor, who, all misgivings aipart, has 
given me generous enteitainment and instruction. His 
learning makes me almost ashamed to take iq> any position 
other than that of a hnnfl>le ffisciple, hot then, the humMest 
disciple may ask qoestioas. for these nsnally lead to the 
master’s opening iq> new avennes of information. 


said in so many words that no true and final |iict«t;| 
cMlege life is possible, for every man sees it tron a (fik« 
angle. There is a tendency to be too hvid cr u»« 
rageously comical. Men, said Lang, who do thne 
don’t write about them, and those wlx> do write abas tin 
never did them. Then there was at one time the Uonnsi, 
novel by women writers, who had enjoyed a fleeting 
ot, say, Cambridge, and strai^tway used the mataidk 
draw a picture of Oxford. Characterisation, as «tl | 
scenev came to grief in these cases; witness ao oUmd 
(by a woman) which described an impossibly imghlyDK 
who wan respected till the esul of his days and washaidw 
only after he was dead. The author had the aadact; 
actually to name the cMkge to which this reprobate beinfg 
In fact, his name and college fonn the title of the Ini 
Feats hke these have bronght stories of acadenk Min 
disrepnte. It is difificoK to bold a jnst balance. 


The fricture at the best can only be partial, tw k 
Benson has come as near striking a just babnee n aj 
recent writer on this precarions snbj^. The story ns 
tinnes the history of our ok) friend David BUze, rise 
very much the hoy David <rf Marchestcr School, wt fi 
foil grown, but making great progress towards th M 
fitment of his early promise. Perhaps the Dons who qpr 
eir somewhat on the side <rf oddity. Such pmos cat, 
but “ A. G. ” and Mr. Crowfoot would have beca oewth 
worse of a foil to their olfra-mercurial temperamttLhl 
far this, “ David of King’s ” seems to dejk Unvni; 
fife fairly and completely. It is suflkientty stmn 
and, at the «»««« time, sufficiently daft to be otdQilt. 
As the book has left tlds impression on cue who btbp 
to the •* other shop,” and wbo« knowledge of the Imb 
of Can is fimited, it looks as if Mr. Benson had adimf 
some tdenacat of ntivessaity in fan story. 


The struggle between the life practical and tk fit 
tbeorrtkal, which is suggested if not elaboratol h h. 
Benson’s quaint Dons (not omitting the shghlerskekhf 
the Scot, Mr. Mackintosh), finds a very diHermt and n« 
expiidt setting in one of two plays by the author of “km 
Christie.” Mr. Eugene (yNeilTs dreamy characte, Rohm 
Mayo, is academic only in retrospect. He has s pnt 1 
short time at an American college, where bis cont aqhfa 
aoA inutginative nature has been confirmed in its mpntti' 
cabslity, but we see nothing erf his actual stodml fit. 
He enters the scene at his home, an American fan, da 
be comes into eonfltot with his bosmess-Iike bntto, 
Andrew, a farmer cornfflete. Both are in love with the sw 
gkl. and the sfiscovery leads to tl^ changi ng ph« 
Robert, who is allured by dreams of fairyland, far 
and "the horizon beyond,” gives up the idea a m 
voyage and settles down to marry and run the fan,^ 
Andrew goes to sea. The results are disastrom W 
is the first and least powerful of the two pbys n “ W 
HonizoM Bxvoim ’ awd ‘ Gou> ’ ” (Cape; 75 . M.). 


The second play, “ GMd,” is altogether a more 
and dramatic piece of work. Ch>e has an 
••The Horizon Beyond” is better suited to the W 
than to the stage. But •* Gold,” the story of a wt^ 
caqrtain’s supposed discovery of buried tteasurt mP 
consequent infatuation that drives him to mvda m 
thence to madness, would have in the thea^ 

Grand Gutgnol impressiveness. Captan Isaanfarw 
for all bis forbidding qualities, is a study at MaCd 
power and of grim reality. He may be . 

abandonment—he has hardly one touch pf 
his whole composition, but his creator malas « 
in him, and when that is said, all rcquireimaite » 
fied. Althoagh "Gold” is clearly for the 
is to attain its full effect, the play is singulariy hw^ 
baldness which makes so much modem dramafa ww 
hard to read. Both Mr. (yNeilTs plays can, m 
enjoyed as reading alone, and the effect they pronw 
closely aldn to that of the noveL Perhaps “TbeJi«» 
Beyond ” wonld have been better if cast as a 
” Gold ” leaves us in no imoertainty about its p—"™ 
for the stage. 


The question of the inter-relatioas of fact and fietko 
has been suggested lately by several books, notoUy " C,” 
Mr. Maurice Baring’s elaborate study of a personality 
(Hein^anD ; 15 s.) It is presented as an actual memoir 
but still as a novel, and between the two presentatioos one 
is somewhat at a loss. It is not easy to surresider oneself 
heretotbepureillurioaof fiction, as one does in Mr. Baring’s 
shorter works, bat as a picture erf late Victorian society 
and as a refleetkm of the thought of a period, it has docu¬ 
mentary value. It contains several portraits where the 
disgnise » so thin as to be no rfi« giiiw» at aU. 

The aiqiropriateness of disguise of place in fiction has 
been frankly dbenssed in the opening paragraph of Mr. 
E. F. Benson’s " David of King’s ” (Hodder and Stoughton; 
7 s. 6 d.). There Mr. Benson confesses the ineflficacy of 
veilii^ the scene in a novel of University life. He will have 
nothing to do writh the threadbare old conventkns, ** Ox¬ 
bridge ” or “ Camford,” and he is quite riidtt, for such 
composite names deceive nobody and they lead only to 
confusion. Oxford cannot be described in terms of Cam¬ 
bridge, nor Cambridge in terms of Oxford. We have a 
right to be told frankly to what University the hero goes 
up. Here the concession to fact is a gain to the reality ot 
fiction. 

Reality in the University novel is one of the h^des t 
things ia the world to achieve. Competent anthorities have 


These writings are in the later vein « 
work, that vein which dweHs on the darkw side 
and feats to hint at anytlung better, lest ^ 

race of yoong critics, all '• gesture ” aod “ comp^ 
the story aside writh the sneer of enfi^toiro w ^ 

sioned youth. America is presenting us with muc fl_ 

choly anatomy of this sort, and the m an n er of tto . 
tration is for the most part noisy and not » ^ 

For the moment it passes lor "strength, 
in the exalted vernacular of current critia^ 
stuff p«haps even “ hot stuff,” full of 
virtues, " punch ” and “ pep,” Those of an ow 
who, after much brow-beating, feel a trifle weary 
Mndgeoning of the naturafists and the reahsts, ^ 
writh gratitude to an America that sent ^ 

different in fictioa, and they are glad to ^ 

even in these iconoclastic days they not loos ^ 
Mary Jtrfmston, at any rate, is still with ^ ^ 

imaginative romance of the early Cokwual aa 3 % . 
new story of the settlement and the wildeni^ ^ . j, 

(Thornton Butterworth; 75 . fid.), is a verna 
the desert of hectic firiion. Those who are 
escaping into the region of idealism and the 
forest, who have stiD an ear for a fine cadence ^ 

sentence, and a sense of what life was ia the 
of Elizabeth, should not miss this romance oij^ ^ 
bom English daughter of Virginia, of her non jt 

among the Indians, and her strange love-iidv»iw«^-^^ 
is a story of refreshing charm, nowadays somewiM 





KINNEY, FROM THE FIGURE ON THE ANTIOCH CHAUCE. 


BROTHER OF ST. JOHN : 
ST. JAMES THE GREATER. 
SON OF ZEBEOEE. 


IN HIS OWN EYES ‘'NOT 
WORTHY TO BE CALLED 
AH APOSTLE ’• : ST. PAUL. 


BROTHER OF ST. PETER, 
AND THE FIRST APOSTLE 
CAU.EO : ST. ANDREW. 


IDENTIFIED BY HIS DRESS, 
ALWAYS OF LINEN : ST. 


•** • WTfB i: 
Ubnwi 


NEAREST RELATIVES OF 
CHRIST ’• : ST. JUDE. 


ST. PETER: A MODERN ETCHING, BY MARGARET WEST i. ; ST. JUDE: A MODERN ETCHING, BY MARGARET WEST 11 ST. ANDREW : A MODERN ETCHING, BY MARGARET WEST 


I KINNEY. FROM THE FIGURE ON THE ANTIOCH CHALICE. 


KINNEY. FROM THE FIGURE ON THE ANTIOCH CHALICE. 
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“TRUE PORTRAITS” OF APOSTLES: ANTIOCH CHALICE FIGURES. 

Kefroduced from “ The Great Chalice or Aetiocm,'* by Gustavos A. Eisem. International Cofyright by Kouchakji FrAres, New Yore. Etchings by Margaret West Kinhe 


nnsiti 


We need make no apology for returning once more to the subject of the now 
famous silver Chalice of Antioch (already described and illustrated in our issues 
of June 7 and 14), in view of its paramount interest as containing carved figures 
which are believed to be “ true portraits ” of Christ and ten of his followers, 
nude early in the first century during the lifetime of most of the originals, by 
an artist who had seen them. TTie six figures shown above, along with modern 
etchings of their heads, are those which we have not previously illustrated in this 
enlarged form. (The whole Chalice, it may be noted, is about seven inches high, 
and slightly less in diameter across the top.) Tlie twelve figures on the Chalice 
are divided into two groups, with a figure of Christ in the centre of each. In 


one group Christ appears as a youth surrounded by the four Evangelists. 
SS. Matthew. Mark. Luke and John, together with St. John's brother. St. James 
the Greater. The other (anterior) group shows Christ the Saviour (as a man) 
surrounded by SS. Peter, Paul, Andrew. Jude, and James the Lesser. St. Jude, 
who was not an Apostle, is said to have been included because he and St. J ’ 
the Lesser were “ the two nearest relatives of Christ on earth.” St. Paul, 
was not one of the Twelve, and be speaks of himself as ” not worthy to be 
an Apostle.” although he is generally given that title. The figure of St. 
the Lesser was identified by the difference of drapery, bearing out the stati 
of Eusebius that he always wore linen, and never wool. 
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JAMES THE LESSER. 
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ST. JAMES THE LESSER : A MODERN ETCHING, 
BY MARGARET WEST KINNEY, FROM THE FIGURE 
ON THE ANTIOCH CHALICE. 


ST. JAMES THE GREATER : A MODERN ETCHING, [ 
BY MARGARET WEST KINNEY, FROM THE FIGURE 
ON THE ANTIOCH CHALICE. 


ST. PAUL ; A MODERN ETCHING, BY MARGARET 
WEST KINNEY, MADE FROM THE FIGURE ON THE 
ANTIOCH CHALICE. 
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WITH A KODAK AT THE “ZOO”-A PARADISE FOR AMA 


THE EYE OF THE EPICURE, AS HE GRAVELY PONDERS OH A MATTER OF TASTE: 
A BABOON EATING A PEAR. 


OF WALES’S YOUNG TIGER 


It is no exaggeration to say that the “Zoo" is a perfect paradise for the amateur photographer. Where else can be found such a variety o g” subject* ' 
gathered from every clime and every element? For the “Zoo” is thoroughly cosmopolitan—a Wembley of the animal world. “It is u *‘ 5011 ** 

make ir»'-'-'’‘?ting and fascinating photographs." writes Mr. J. E. Saunders. F.Z.S., whose own work represented here fully bears out his sa gveTyoo* 
then- tinues, “ it is true, are hard to take, but others are easy ; and, in many instances, the easy ones make the prettiest * 

ov hould take it to the ‘ Zoo,' for here he can get pictures which will win pride of place in his aibuiri. ... So much is t 

V corned that there is a Dark Room provided at the ‘Zoo’ for the use of visitors. This is next dcor to the Wolf House. 


chj 





































CHn-CHWI OR. MAKWG FRIENDS WITH MART: A CHARMING INTERVIEW WITH 
THE BABY CHIMPANZEE PRESENTED BY THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


harge of the wolves has the key." Flashlight apparatus and cinematograph cameras must not be taken into the Cardens, and there are certain restrictions 
.A to the use of stand cameras which might interfere with other visitors, but apart from these regulations the way of the amateur is made easy. Among the 
asiest subjects Mr. Saunders mentions Lions, Tigers, and Monkeys in outdoor cages. Hippos, Chimpanzees, Baboons, Bears on the Mappin Terraces, and Penguins. 
^ Nellie (the blind Bear) and Cipsy, the Bear of lighter tone, will sit still and hold their toes with their paws for five minutes at a time. . . . When they 
re out of doors the Rhinoceros and the Hippopotamus are slow-moving and easy subjects. Bob, the three-ton Hippo, who comes out of doors in summer, 
nakes a fine picture, but it is not easy to tempt him out of his open-air pond." 
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*^*^^ATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER; STUDIES IN ANIMAL EXPRESSIONS. 

\UNDERS, F.Z.S. 

















THE ANCESTOR OF THE GIRAFFE: THE OKAPI, SPEQRE OF THE FOREST. 


^BIG CAME AND PYGMIES." By CVTHBERT CHRISTY, MM.. CM.* 


*TX) see the okapi you must cultivate the Little 
1 People, the primeval, pygmy Bambutes who 
rove the dank depths of the Ituri Forest. Without 
their willing aid, no white can hazard wisely that he 
will even glimpse the elusive ancestor of the giraffe, so 
shy is it, so spectre-like arc its comings and its goings, 
so well is it protected by that natural, broken-outline 
■" camouflage ” which savage man daubs himself to 
mimic when he would be lost in the sunlight and the 
shadows and "civilised" man has learnt 'to use 
in time of war. 

Then " weeks of hard work, searching, and tracking 
have to be endured, often on hands and knees with a 
heavy gun, sometimes in waist-deep swamps, for 
the forest is not all uniform in character. Months 
have to be spent in practising forest-craft with the 
little trackers, and in learning to interpret the mean¬ 
ing of every noise, of every stick-crack, for the 
hunter, like the animals, is wholly dependent upon 
his ears. The smallest sound may mean elephants, 
the biggest only a monkey or a squirrel. The tiny 
Pygmy, moving as silently and as stealthily as a cat, 
passes beneath or between branches without touch¬ 
ing them, and knows at a glance which way to turn 
to find the easiest passage. The big white man steps on 
sticks that break, has to bend double, and creep and 
crawl, and it is long before he learns the art of pass¬ 
ing through the underwood without bringing down a 
shower of drops upon the dead leaves below, making 
noise enough to be heard by every animal within 
several hundred yards.” Says Dr. Christy: " I have 
frequently been so e.\hausted and cramped after 
several hours of this kind of tracking that I have 
been obliged to lie flat upon my back for some time 
before I could proceed." 

And after that the trouble begins ! The quarry 
is well " disguised." The chocolate or purplish red 
colour of the okapi’s body is admirably suited to its 
surroundings, and the striped hindquarters materi¬ 
ally aid its concealment. " On two occasions,” Dr. 
Christy confesses, " I had one in front of me at a 
distance of thirty yards or less in dark forest, I 
'could see nothing but the white on the face and the 
legs, which I did not recognise as jjart of anything 
living, till the animal bolted.and I wasted my shot." 

Yet natives have killed with the sp>ear, which 
means at close range. Dr, Christy hardly credited 
this, but he was to believe. " One day," he records, 
" a day of very painful memories, I found myself 
within a few feet of an okapi feeding and quite un¬ 
conscious of approaching danger. So close indeed was 
it that I realised that if I had been a Pgymy I could 
nrobably have speared it easily. ... I saw some green 
branches moving, then the muzzle of an okapi with the 
long prehensile tongue hooking down some leaves. 


memory. All happened in a few seconds. The beast 
had by then heard or scented us, and was listening 
intently. Except the ear I could see nothing to give 
me a clue as to the position of the body. Almost 
before I could raise my rifle there was a swirl in the 
bushes, the indistinct outline of a back, and the animal 
was gone like a flash." 

Nor is the okapi territory in favour of the hunter. 
" Though roaming far during the evenings and early 
mornings, it keeps, at any rate during the greater 
part of the day, almost entirely to the well-drained 
ridges and the higher ground in the vicinity of some 




THE ANCESTOR OF THE GIRAFFE: A YOUNG MALE OKAPI— 
WITH PYGMY TRACKERS. 

This okapi was the first specimen secured by Dr. Christy. The two pygmies 
on the right did the tracking. 

Photognipk by Ctahbert Christy. Reprodueed from “ Big Game and Pygmies." 
by Cemrusy of the Anthor, and of the Publishers. Messrs. Macmillan. 

Another few stealthy steps and we were behind a any 

fallen tree-trunk on which tall ferns were growing wor 

with the animal directly on the other side. At first, teni 

in peering slowly over, I could see nothing through usu 

the leafy screen beyond. Presently, however, I paii 

realised that I was looking straight at the beast’s Th< 

ear, five or six feet above my face. So close was I the 

that a clear recollection of its size and seeming trans- 
lucency against the light above became fixed on my uni 
_ __ —— son 

■ ^ ,. pjjj (-.am' '.'"Irs : Experiences of a Naturalist in Central 

, . he Okapi.” By Cuthbert Christy, M.B., , 

^'uctory Chapter by Sir Harry H. 

.ttinns from Photographs and Sketches, fwt 


WITH FIVE-INCH SKIN-COVERED HORNS AKIN TO 
THOSE OF THE GIRAFFE, BUT WITH BARE BONE 
TIPS: THE HEAD OF MR. REIDS OKAPI. 

Thb it the head of the old male okapi illustrated on this page. 
Photograph by A. E. H. Reid. Reproduced from “ Big Cause and 
Pygmies," by Courtesy of the Author, and of the Publishers, Messrs. 

Macmillan. 

babbling stream,. Here..the hig trorB are biggtfitj— 
gloom and dripping moisture prevail. , . . With an 
unbroken canopy overhead, any sound of rustling 
leaves or breaking twig carries far, and makes the 
approach doubly difficult.” 

There is another potent factor. ” All through the 
Ituri Forest, more usually in swampy areas, one 
meets with patches of a plant, often many acres in 
extent, bearing enormous ovate or lanceolate leaves 
a foot or two in length and about a foot broad on a 
stalk four or five feet in height. 

No vegetation *is more convenient 
for the hunted animal, or more T 
aggravating to the hunter, than 
these patches, for it is quite im¬ 
possible for man or beast to pene¬ 
trate them noiselessly. Elephants 
like spending the day in them, for 
the approach of man is more easily 
detected, and the okapi will enter 
them for the same reason." 

Sanctuary, or should one say an 
.Animals’ Alsatia ? 

Hence, to the uninitiated, a 
curious precaution on the part of 
the European tracker. “ Forest 
hunting," notes Dr. Christy, "is 
very diflcrent from hunting in a 
bush countr>’. The forest hunter 
soon discovers, for instance, that 
leather boots cannot be worn. 

They are far too heavy and noisy, 
breaking every stick that they 
API— touch, and soon becoming rotten. A 

One cannot go barefoot like the TIP < 
ygmies native. Something, therefore, has 

to be devised sufficiently thin and pj^ 

1^^ .. flexible to allow of things being felt 

’ beneath the feet, and light enough 

not to impede active movements under 
any and all conditions. In the forest I always 
wore gymnasium shoes, or cheap rubber-soled 
tennis-shdbs or boots, one or two sizes bigger than 
usual. With these I wore three, and often four, 
pairs of socks, or one thick pair with two thin ones. 
The many pairs of socks I found necessary to protect 
the feet and ankles." 

No wonder Science was in ignorance of the okapt 
until 1900, when Sir Harry Johnston secured from 
some natives certain pieces of striped skin, at first 
thought to belong to a form of horse or zebra, but 
later, in conjunction with an incomplete skin and 
two skulls found in the same year, " read ’’ as coming 
from an animal rclatetl, not to the zebras or the 


antelopes, but to the giraffe. Equus jo/mstoni ns 
dethroned, and Okapia johnstmi reigned in its stead 
Seven years passed, even then, before a lin 
specimen— a. calf about a month old—was takes 
into a government post on the Ituri River. A 
photograph of this was reproduced in The lUu^aki 
London News of the time, about a month after tkis 
paper had given pictures of okapis from the dead 
specimens brought home by Major Powell Cottw 
and Captain Boyd Alexander; some four yean and 
five months before it published the first photognph 
of an adult okapi ; and about thirteen years beioir 
the first live okapi was brought to Europe, to dk 
in the Zoological Gardens' at Antwerp. Rightly 
Dr. Christy is proud of that enterprise which nia(it 
him the first white to shoot and bring home sped- 
mens, for his record has but one blemish: an Fj>gik|i 
elephant-hunter anticipated him to some extent hy 
shooting an okapi, but neither skin nor skull va 
preserv’ed. Previous examples had been killed or 
trapped by natives. 

So to ^e okapi, its characteristics. It is, as has 
been said, the ancestor of the giraffe, which b ntr 
completely dissociated from it, having changed to 
suit the new surroimdings in which it found itself 
as the rain-forest shrunk and the bush extended. 
Its footprints are not unlike those of the donkey. It 
feeds mainly on leaves of the underwood and yonn; 
saplings. Its tongue resembles most nearly that 
of the giraffe, and its larynx is very like that of its 
descendant." " The attitude of the animal. » 
regards the line of the back, is not markedly hark- 
beeste or giraffe-like, the level at the shoulder bein([ 
scarcely more than an inch and a half higher than 
at the croup. When bolting at speed it goes over 
rather than under obstructions, carrying the neck 
stretched out straight in front, if anything, slightly 
below the line of the back, exactly as a giraffe does 
under similar circumstances. . . . The ‘ horns' cl 
the male okapi are entirely of bone, and resemble 
in no way those of cattle, antelopes, deer, or the . 
rhinoceros. They are similar to those of the girafie I 
in shape and mode of development. 'The ossicone. 
or centre of ossification, of each horn is in the ska 

until af t er iiiatuii t y : TlSHl' the Twd^Twins ’ appear 
as projecting cones, covered with hairy’ skin, and . 
directed somewhat backwards. Some years after ' 
' maturity, when, perhaps, two or three inches Ian;, 
they become firmly ankylosed to the frontal bones, 
as do those of the giraffe. But, unlike the giraffe, 
instead of remaining throughout life skin-covered, 
they ultimately become bare at their tips.’’ As to 
size: Dr. Christy’s young male specimen measnitd 
4 ft. 10 in. from nose to root of tail; root of tail to 



A RNE SPECIMEN: AN OLD MALE OKAPI-6 ^ 

TIP OF NOSE TO ROOT OF TAIU AND 4 FT. Ul IN- ^ 
TIP OF HOOF TO HIGHEST POINT OF SHOULDERS- ^ 
Photograph by A. E. H.'Reid. Reproduced from “ Big Gmae end 

by Courtesy of the Author, and the Publishers, Messrs. Mstmiuu. 

nder tip without hairs, 14I in. tip of hoof to 

vays point of shoulder, 4 ft. 4iin. His f”***"^ 

oled 7 ft. 3f in. from nose to tip of tail; tol balder, 

than 14 in. ; tip of hexsf to highest point of sno ■ 

four, 4 ft. lijin. The late Mr. Reid’s 1^, 

mes. 6 ft. 9 in. from tip of nose to root of tail; and 4 I • * » 
)tect from tip of hoof to highest point of shoulders- 

Of such was Dr. Christy’s chief quest, but i ^ 
kapi not be thought that his record deals with t 
from alone. Very far from it. It is equally 
first , equally informative, on the Pygmies, ^ to 

but African flora, and on the fauna from 
and elephant, chimpanzee to bongo, white ^ 

ming buffalo, and hog. to birds and insects ^ 

■ the is vcr\’ much a book to read—and 
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? SEEN WHILE IN SEARCH OF THE OKAPI: CURIOSITIES OF CENTRAL AFRICA 


pHorocRAnis by Dr. Ct^niBERT Christy ; Rzprodui 


Book, “ Bic Camr 


Pygmies. 


FROTHY “SPITTLE’'; A TREE-FROG’S 
NEST ON A PHRVNIUM LEAF. 


SHOWING THE WIDE-MOUTHEO BASKET FISH-TRAPS ; AT STANLEY FALLS 
FISHERIES 


A 14-FT. PYTHON THAT REVIVED AFTER BEING 
SHOT : CARRYING THE REPTILE ON A POLE. 


AN ORDERED TANGLE OF TREE-TRUNKS AND POSTS SUPPORTING STAGINGS FROM WHICH THE FISH-TRAPS ARE SUSPENDED : THE STANLEY FALLS HSHERIES 

Of THE FLOOD SEASON—NATIVE FISHERMEN AT WORK. 


BATTED WITH FRUIT AND PROPPED UP FOR DAYS UNTIL THE QUARRY 
NO LONGER FEAR TO ENTER IT: THE TRAP—BACK VIEW. 


A nCURE-OF-FOOR “ MOUSE-TRAP’’ FOR THE FOREST HOG AND OTHER ANIMALS 
A FRONT VIEW OF THE HEAVY "FALL." 


With regard to these pictures we take the following notes from " Big Game and 
Pygmies ”: "In the flood season the fisheries of Stanley Falls are among the 
most wonderful sights of the great river. Towards the end of the low-water 
season, small tree-trunks and great supporting posts are fixed upright amongst 
the rocks and broken water at the falte, and at many places above them. Upon 
these are built elaborate stagings, lashed with forest creeper ropes. . . . Six or 
ten feet beneath the staging ... are suspended conical or bell-shaped basket 
fish-traps, up to ten feet or more long, and several feet in diameter at the wide 
end, which is placed uppermost in the stream. This wide end is inverted, leaving 
a hole in the centre through which fish may enter but not return." Hie fisher¬ 


men work on the staging and in the water.-The tree-frog’s nest “consists of 

a lump of white surface-dried froth or ‘ spittle,' about the size of one’s fist, and 
discoloured on the outside. Broken open, it is seen to contain a number of 
small tadpoles. ... In this mass the eggs are hatched, and when the tadpoles 
are old enough to look after themselves they drop into the water beneath, or 

live amongst the leaves and moist verdure of the swamp.”-TTie big fall-trans 

are of timber and often 12 or 14 ft. long . , . “They are set in the fore*:- 
if ready to be sprung, but are propped up in front with a forked stick, an 
nightly with bananas and other fruit for many days. Then one even 
baiting, the forked stick is taken away and the first arrival pays the 
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THE HOI&E IN ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 

PaoToomAna : No. i, by Covbtbsv op Count C. Auxts Bobbinskov ; Na 2, by Coubtbsy op tsk Victobia and 
Albbbt IftisBUM ; Nos. 3 and 4 , taken Spkcially fob ** Thb Iixubtbatko London News,” by Covbtxsy op rn* 
Bbitish Museum ; No. 5, by Mansku. 



The hone Is a sub)ect of specfal interest )ust now, in connection with various 
important events in the world of sport and entertainment, such as the Inter* 
national Horse Show at Olympia, the Rodeo (or Cowboy Championship contest) 
at WemVi^ and the raoe-meeting at Ascot. It is, therefore, an appropriate 
mom representations of the horse in the animal sculpture of antiquity. 

Th> eproduoed on these two pages afford a basis of comparison 


* j * - and ScytW* 

between the treatment of the horse by the sculptors of andent 
(now southern Russia), and. in Asia, those of Assyria in the ^ o 
banJpal, and of China, some 1400 years later during the dacorsted 

Dynasty. The beautiful silver vase shown on the left-hand pa^ • gpyjjjjsn 
with hunting scenes, was found a fefr year* ago in the Intact .sd 

king, on the steppe some twelve miles from Nicolaleff, n sou 













































































ITS nNEST 
PERIOD : A HEAD 
FROM ONE OF 
THE BEAUTIFUL 
EQUESTRIAN 
FIGURES IN THE 
FRIEZE FROM THE 
PEDIMENT OF THE 
PARTHENON AT 
ATHENS 

(FIF™ CENTURY 

B.C.)- 


CoHiimttd.} 

dating apparently from the third or fourth century B.C. The Chinese figure of 
a horse shown in Photograph No. 2 was in the collection lent to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum by Mr. George Eumorfopoulos. The other two T'ang penod 
figures of Chinese horses are from casts in the British Museum. In the opinion 
of high authorities, the Chinese animal sculpture of that time exceb all early 
work in realism, although in imaginative beauty it may well be urged that there 
is nothing finer than the famous frieze of the Parthenon, wrought under the eye 
of Pheidias when Greek art was at its zenith. The classical art of the West is 


known to have exercised some influence on the later art of the East, but the 
Chinese figures of horses, of the T’ang period, probably owe little to Greece or 
Rome, but are the result of native observation of the horse in the uplands of 
Central Asia, its original habitat. Ancient Assyrian sculpture also treated the 
horse with vivid realism. The wonderful figures of wild horses, some speared 
by pursuers, as well as the head shown above, occur in the famous relief from 
the palace of Ashurbanipal (669-626 B.C.) at Nineveh. The animal scuU 
ancient Egypt is held by some to be superior to that of Assyria or 
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I 

I 




at irarevEH 

(SEVENTH 
CENTURY BX.). 


a. BURIED WITH THE DEAD IN A CHINESE TOMB (PERHAPS 
IMPERIAL) OF THE rANG DYNASTy (ABOUT 700 A.D.): A GLAZED 
POTTERY FIGURE OF A HORSE. 


3. WITH HARNESS OF CURIOUSLY MODERN TYPE: A CHINESE HORSE OF THE 
T'ANG PERIOD (1200 YEARS AGO) FROM AN EMPEROR'S TOMB (A CAST OF THE 
ORIGINAL). 


[ I. THE HORSE IN B1G4;AME HUNTING IN SOUTH RUSSIA SOME 2300 YEARS AGO: A SILVER 

1 VASE FROM THE TOMB OF A SCYTHIAN KING (THIRD OR FOURTH CENTURY B.C.) FOUND 
I NEAR NICOLAIEFF. 


4. ANIMAL SCULPTURE AT ITS BEST IN ANCIENT ART: A CHINESE FIGURE OP 
A HORSE FROM AN EMPEROR’S TOMB OF THE T'ANG PERIOD (A CAST FROM 
THE OWGIMAL). . 


THE HORSE IN ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 


PHOTOdtATHS : No. I, BY COUBTESY OF COUNT C. AlKXIS BobBINSKOY ; No. a, BY COURTBSY OF THB VICTORIA AND 
Albrrt Museum ; Nos. 3 and 4, taken Sfecially for “ The Iixustrated London News,” by Courtesy of the 
British Museum ; No. 3, by Mansell. 


E HORSE AS 
GAME IN 
iNT ASSYRIA 
YEARS AGO : 
Si HORSES 

ted with 

PEAHS- 
CULPTURED 
.lEF FROM 
PALACE W 
imBANIFAL 
MIMEVEH 


The horse is a subject of special interest just now, in connection with various 
important events in the world of sport and entertainment, such as the Inter¬ 
national Horse Show at Olympia, the Rodeo (or Cowboy Championship contest) 
at Wem^'' and the race-meeting at Ascot. It is, therefore, an appropriate 
mom.' representations of the horse in the animal sculpture of antiquity. 

Thf' -^eproduced on these two pages afford a basis of comparison 


between the treatment of the horse by the sculptors of ancient Greece and ^ 
(now southern Russia), and. In Asia, those of Assyria in the days of King ^ 
banipal, and of China, some 1400 years later during the period of *•*« 
Dynasty. The beautiful silver vase shown on the left-hand page above, 
with hunting scenes, was found a feW years ago in the intact tomb of * y 
king, on the steppe some twelve miles from Nicolaieff, in southern 
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Cm/miia/.] 

dating apparently from the third or fourth century B.C. The Chinese figure of 
a horse shown in Photograph No. 2 was In the collection lent to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum by Mr. George Eumorfopoulos. The other two T'ang penod 
figures of Chinese horses are from casts in the British Museum. In the opinion 
of high authorities, the Chinese animal sculpture of that time excels all early 
work in realism, although in imaginative beauty it may well be urged that there 
is nothing finer than the famous frieze of the Parthenon, wrought under the eye 
of Pheidias when Greek art was at its zenith. The classical art of the West is 


known to have exercised some influence on the later art of the East, but the 

Chinese figures of horses, of the T’ang period, probably owe little to Greece or 
Rome, but are the result of native observation of the horse in the uplands of 
Central Asia, its original habitat. Ancient Assyrian sculpture also treated the 

horse with vivid realism. The wonderful figures of wild horses, some speared 

by pursuers, as well as the head shown above, occur in the famous relief from 
the palace of Ashurbanipal (669-626 B.C.) at Nineveh. The animal sculpture- 
ancient Egypt is held by some to be superior to that of Assyria or Cr- 
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THE THOROUGHBRED IN THE MAKING. 

Bg W. V. Vgcr<tft, Author o/ **Cho Infancg of Animals^" "Tho Courtahip of Animab." etc^ etc. 


H OW ni:iiiy of those who are thrilled by the very 
mention of the Derby and Ascot r^ise that 
it has taken somewhere round about three million 
years to make a racehorse ? Or. again, how many 
have any idea of what the remote ancestors of this 
wonderful animal were like ? Anything more unlike 
a horse it would be dUhcult to conceive, but those who 
will take the trouble to look into the matter for 
themselves will find the evidence set out for them 
in the British Museum of Natural History. The 
story begins with a little animal which, in far distant 
Eocene times, was roaming about the marshes of 
Kent, standing no more than eleven inches high at 
the shoulder, and resembling a carnivore rather than 
a hoofed animal. It had an arched back, short head 
and neck, a long tail, and short legs. Having no name 
in common speech, it must be sought for under 
its scientific designation, " Hyracotherium.** It must 
have been fairly plentiful, and have had a wide 
geographical range, for in the similar Eocene de¬ 
posits of North America its counterpart is found 
in Eohippus, an animal which differed from ours 
only in having slightly more complex grinders in 
the upper jaw. 

Hyracotherium and Eohippus alike had four toes 
on the fore-foot, with a vestige of what was once a 
“ thumb,” and three on the hind-foot, with vestiges 
of the first and fifth toes represented by mere rods pf 
bone or '' splints.” answering to the bones of the sole 
of the foot, the toe-bones attached to these having 
disappeared. The teeth were very difierent from 


the radius alone remains, the ulna being no more than 
a large excrescence at the elbow-joint, answering to 
our " funny-bone." Similarly, there are still two 
separate bones in the middle segment of the hind- 
limb—the tibia, or " shin-bone,” and the fibula, or 
” small-bone,” of the leg. In the horses of to-day the 
fibula is reduced to the merest vestige. The ” cannon- 
bones " are lengthening. But these are still repre¬ 
sented by three bones, lying side by side, and each 
terminating in a toe big enough to reach the ground 
and take part in supporting the weight of the body. 
But we have now a distinctly horse-like anim^. 
Though the " valleys " between the hard ridges of the 
grinders, or cheek-teeth, still show no filling of cement, 
the eye-socket is not yet completely surrounded by 
bone as in the true horses. We have passed from a 
marsh-dweller to a forest-browsing animal. 

We pass now to the Miocene Merychippus, an 
American genus unrepresented in the Old World. 
This is an extremely interesting animal, since its 
permanent grinders now have the valleys filled in 
with cement, while the " milk " teeth have no such 
filling, agreeing with the earlier t)rpes. More than 
this, these teeth mark the transition between the 
older, short-crowned teeth without cement and the 
long-crowned, heavily cemented teeth of all later 
horses. The permanent teeth are, however, as yet 
only intermediate in the length of crown between the 
teeth, say. of Mesohippus and those of modem horses. 
The two bones of the fore-arm are beginning to fuse 
together, while the fibula is reduced to a mere spike. 


from one type to another, take place. Profess# 
Osborn estimates that it took one million years t# 
eliminate the fifth digit of the horse, and two raillios 
more to accomplish the reduction of the lateral toe 
represending the second and fourth digits, and tbe 
consequent form of the feet of the modem hotsej, 
which, in embryo, stilt show traces of these lost 
digits. 

The evolution in America of genera and specks 
not found in the Old World is a matter of extreme 
interest. This does not imply that the horse, u 
we know it to-day, has had two distinct centres oi 
origin, but that some of the Old World genera passed 
by overland connections into the New World, and 
there gave rise to yet other genera and species. A 1 j 
existing horses—that is to say, horses and zebras- 
belong to the genus Equus, and differ from one another 
in matters of sice and coloration, and in compara¬ 
tively unimportant details such as the development 
of the mane and tail and of the “ chestnuts " of the 
legs. In the true horses, these take the form of 
homy e.xcrescences above the ” knee ” on the fore-leg, 
and below the hock in the hind-limb. In the asses 
they are wanting on the latter. Wild horses apparently 
disappeared from the continent of America before 
the advent of man. by whom they were again intro¬ 
duced. 

The slow transformation of the feet, by*which 
the original five toes became reduced, at last, to but 
a single toe on each foot, was accompanied by, or 
was in response to, environmental changes. With 



FROM LITTLE EOHIPPUS TO THE GENUS OF SANSOVINO: THE EVOLUTION OF THE HORSE "IN THE LAST 6,000,000 YEARS" (ACCORDING TO AN AMERICAN 
AUTHORITY: (L. TO R.) EOHIPPUS, MESOHIPPUS, MERYCHIPPUS. PLIOHIPPUS, AND A TYPICAL HORSE OF TO-DAY. 


What with Ascot, the Intematioiul Show, and the recent Derby, the horse may be called the mammal 
of the moment. The above very interesting exhibit, in the science library of Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass., U.S.A.. shows the evolution of the horse through various geological periods " in the last 
six million years " (to quote the *’ National Geographic Magazine ”). The British counterpart of Eohippus 


was Hyracotherium, and the European equivalent of Mesohippus was Anchitherium. Merychippo 
was not represented in the Old World. Early types and their development are here described to 
Mr. Pycraft, who gives the period of the horse’s evolution as about three million years. The skeletoe a 
the modem horse was added to the Amherst exhibit in 1920, from the Bad Lands of South DatoU 


Pkctogrmpk by IF. £. Corbin. By CotuUsy of Ibt Nationnl Geogropkie Maguine, Wnskington, 


those of the horses of to-day, since they had no 
" cement,” short croWns, and short roots; whilk the 
anterior grinders, or ” pre-molars,” differed con¬ 
spicuously from the hinder members, or ” molars.” 
Furthermore, their surfaces were marked by rounded 
knobs, or ” cusps.” which, however, were just begin¬ 
ning to fuse to form the complex system of crests and 
crescents which distinguish the grinders of the horses 
of to-day. 

Vast changes in the earth's surface have taken 
place since these little creatures, with such a destiny 
before them, munched the lush grass of their marshy 
habitat. At this time Switzerland was a comparatively 
level plain. The Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Hima¬ 
layas were yet unborn. Not only was the Himalaya 
not existent, but along the line of its very heart— 
wbrte now the Kiang lives, at an elevation of from 
thirteen to sixt&n thousand feet—extended an arm 
of I he sea of no inconsiderable depth. The next stage 
ill this story of the horse " in the making ” is pre- 
iieiited by the creatures known respectively as Anchi¬ 
therium and Mesohippus, of about the size of a sheep. 
The first named lived in Europe, while the latter is 
an American genus. 

In Anchitherium we find the first traces of the 
pifs in crowas of the incisor or " cutting-teeth,” 
which afiord that all-important index of age in the 
modern hor.se. The *' wolf-tooth,” again, in these 
animals was much better developed than in the 
horses of to-day, and was, moreover, present in both 
upper and lower jaws. The ' cheek-teeth" are 
growing more complex, i still two com¬ 
pletely separ.'ite Inincs ’ m—the radius 

and the ulna. In the ir -scs. and zebras 


not extending half-way down the shaft of the tibia 
or shin-bone. The lateral toes are now reduced to 
the condition V)f mere ” dew-claws.” 

As touching the Hipparion, opinions differ as to 
whether this animal should be regarded as on the 
direct line of descent of the Equidt, or whether it 
represents a collateral branch. But into this matter 
it will be needless to enter. When doctors differ, 
who shall decide ? It was represented both in the 
Old and the New World; but the American species 
were rather more slenderly built than those found 
in Europe and India. It is, however, one of the last 
of the three-toed horses. They were of about the 
size of a galloway, and it is suggested were striped 
like the extinct quagga, though, of course, this is 
but a mere guess. We come to the first of the one¬ 
toed horses in Pliohippus, an animal nearer to the 
modem horse in size and general proportions, standing 
about IX hands at the withers. It was represented 
by several species, in some of which minute traces 
of the lateral toes persisted. 

It is not to be supposed that this survey of the 
evolution of the horse includes all the known genera 
and species. This b far indeed from being tbe case. 
No more than the more important of these have 
been mentioned. But these serve to bring out the 
fact that the further we go back in time from our 
own day, the smaller the members of the horse-tribe 
become, the less complicated their teeth, and the 
greater the number of their toes. Those who express 
scorn for the Evolution theory do but express their 
ignorance of the evidence which has been accumu¬ 
lated in its support. These people do not realise the 
immense periods of time over which these transitions. 


the reduction of forest-land and the formation of 
prairie-land and deserts, forming relatively ha™ 
ground, more work was thrown on the central thw 
on the lateral toes, which, from lack of use, tk- 
generated, till to-day the only trace of these lost 
digits remains in the "splints” on either side <» 
the " cannon-bone.” Similarly, the transformation 
of the teeth was in response to the change from 
a diet of soft vegetable matter to the relative)’ 
hard grasses. 

The evolution of our domesticated races of horwi 
furnishes a story of surpassing interest, but 
long to be attempted here. Only the " cold-blwlr 
type survives to-day in a wild state. And tb's ^ 
represented by the Mongolian wild horse, a .sm > 
heavily-built animal. From thb and near'.)- ’'''-* 
extinct species, all our cold-blooded types, 
Shetland pony to the giant Shire horse, Iwvc ^ 
derived. The finer type of horse, of which the 
is our standard, was possibly derived from the 
Siwalik horse of India. The " thoroughbr^ •' 
to-day is a purely Englbh product, ubLiined . 
grafting Arab stock on to our native English 
for it has been abundantly shown that the f‘’U" 
of this breed—Eclipse, Herod, the Bycrly » ' 
(jodolphin Barb—were mated to Englbh marcs, 
well as to mares of Arab blood. 

We may claim, then, that the first known o 
revealed to us in Professor " Owen's epoch-m^^ 
discovery of Hyracotherium, and the latest 
horses represented in the thoroughbred, are 
British achievements, which may well cause a g 
of pride to those who make their annual pilgnm 
to the Derby and Ascot meetings. 
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great days for the HORSE: PRIZE-WINNERS AT THE RICHMOND SHOW. 



Pnotookafhs by CN., L.N.A., Sfobt amo Gbnbbal, CEimuL Pbkss, and LB. 


FIRST IN THE ROAD COACHES CLASS OF THE COACHING 
MARATHON: W.J. SMITH. LTD.S "COMET." WHOSE REPRESENTATIVE 
WON THE HORNBLOWING COMPETmON. 


SECOND IN THE CLASS FOR SHETLAND PONIES IN SINGLE 
HARNESS AT THE RICHMOND HORSE SHOW: MRS. PHIUP 
HUNLOKE'S ROSINA. 


WINNER IN THE CHILDREN S PONY CLASS : MISS : WINNER OF THE OFFICERS’ JUMPING COMPETITION 


WlNNfcK IN THE CHILDREN'S PONY CLASS : MISS 
NICHOLSON. ON COLONEL R. P. CROFTS PLAYFUL. 9m 
RECEIVES HER ROSETTE FROM PRINCESS ARTHUR^ 


WITH HER DAUGHTER. LADY MARY ST. CLAIR- 
ERSKINE (A COMPETITOR) : THE COUNTESS OF 
ROSSLYN. 


FOR THE DUKE OF YORK’S CHALLENGE CUP : THE 
HON. G. W. L. JACKSON ON LINDHOLME. 


* ■ ~ ^^ 1"f- ;■* . 








A SPECTACULAR FEATURE OF THE RICHMOND HORSE SHOW : THE COACHING MARATHON THE PARADE OF COACHES 
IN THE OLD DEER PARK AFTER THE FINISH OF THE RACE FROM HYDE PARK TO RICHMOND. 




t' 


In spite of heavy rain on the opening day (June 12). the Richmond Horse Show 
was a great success, and the number of entries, nearly 900. made a record. The 
Duke and Duchess of York and the Marquess of Cambridge were present on the 
first day. Popular events of the second day were the classes for Shetland ponies 
and for ponies to be ridden by children not over fifteen. The winner of the 
latter event. Miss Nicholson, who rode Colonel R. P. Croft's Playful, received her 
losette from Princess Arthur of Connaught. Both the Shetland pony events 


were won by Mrs. Etta Duffus. and Mrs. Philip Hunloke was second with her 
Rosina in the single-harness event, and Rosina and Mayvarg of Penniwells in 
the pairs. The great event, on the third day (the Saturday), was the Coaching 
Marathon from Hyde Park to the Show. For regimental coaches the Royal 
Artillery. Woolwich, team was first ; for private coaches. Mr. W. A. n s 

team of chestnuts ; and. for road coaches. W. J. Smith Limited’s " C> 
hornblowing competition was won by W. A. Allright, of the “ Com- 
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ROYAL ASCOT IN ALL ITS PRE-WAR GLORY: SOCIETY’S 

Photographs by Sport 





1 ' ■ V 


^1111 ill 



THE ROYAL CUSTOM THAT GIVES ASCOT ITS UNIQUE DISTINCTION : THE KING AND QUEEN, WITH THE PRINCE OF WALES 
AND THE DUKE OF YORK. DRIVING ALONG THE COURSE IN SEMI-STATE ON THEIR ARRIVAL. 

Royal Ascot this year renewed its former glories. The famous heath presented a brilliant spectacle on the opening day of the meeting (June 17 ). as the 

King and Queen, following traditional custom, drove up the course in semi-state, in an open landau drawn by four horses, with postillions in the special 

Ascot livery, and attended by outriders in scarlet. The arrival of their Majesties, with whom were the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, was greeted 

by cheering such as even Ascot has seldom heard before. In the second carriage was the Duchess of York, with the Marchioness of Worcester, Viscount 

Lascelles, and the Duke of Roxburghe, and the popular young Duchess was welcomed with immense enthusiasm. In the sunshine that favoured the occasion, 
after so many weeks of rain, the array of summer frocks, of the bright colours that fashion has decreed this season, added much to the gaiety of the scene. 




























IN THE ROYAL BOX: A CROUP INCLUDING THE PRINCE OF WALES (LEFT), THE KING (FOURTH FROM LEFT), EX-KING MANOEL (FIFTH, AT BACK), 
AND THE QUEEN, WITH THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT—SHOWING ALSO THE GOLD CUP IN THE CENTRE. 



IN THE ROYAL CARRIAGE ON THEIR ARRIVAL ON THE OPENING DAY OF THE ASCOT MEETING : (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) THE KING, 

THE QUEEN, THE DUKE OF YORK, AND THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The crowds were swelled by thousands of visitors fjpm the Dominions and foreign countries who have been attracted hither by the Empire Exhibition. The 
French contingent on the first day, it is said, was the largest on record. The King and Queen arranged to attend the meeting again in semi-state on the 
third day, Thursday, June 19. The association of the Royal House with Ascot, it may be recalled, has been maintained for over two< centuries, since racing 
on the heath was inaugpirated by Queen Anne. The sporting side has greatly developed since those early days. In 1711 the prizes for two days amounted 
only to 140 guineas, whereas this year the stakes for the week’s events totalled not less than £50,(XX). It was arranged that, after the racing on June 17 
and 19, the Royal procession should return to Windsor Castle by way of the Great Park. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF POLO; THE JUBILEE OF THE GAME IN ENGLAND. 

Photograph No. 3 by Messrs. Colnaohi. By Courtesy op the Hurungham Club. 



4. “POLO AT HURLlMCHAM BEFORE THE PRMCE AND PRDKESS OF WALES”: “A POLO MATCH BY ELECTRIC LIGHT AT THE RAMELACH CLUBA DRAWING 

A DRAWING FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF JULY 3, 1875. J FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF JUNE 5, 1880. 


In view of the International Trial Match at Roehampton on June 16, it is interesting 
to recall that this year the Hurlingham Club is celebrating the ‘ jubilee of polo 
in England, and has issued a beautifully illustrated booklet to commemorate the 
occasion. The first of the above illustrations from our past issues shows that a 
form of polo was played at Woolwich even earlier than 1874. The other drawings 
show subsequent developments of the game, which was formerly played with 
five a side. Captain E. D. Miller’s book, " Modern Polo," states : "It was in 
1883 that the present system of only four players a side was adopted at Hurling¬ 
ham, although in the home Inter-Regimental Tournament teams had already been 


limited to that number in 1881, while in 1880 the Scots Greys had won the 
All-Ireland Open Cup with only four men.” It comes as a surprise to learn that 
a polo match was played by electric light as long ago as 1880, as recorded in our 
issue for June 5 of that year, which said: “ The game did not begin till about 
ten o’clock in the evening. Three stands had been erected for the electric illumina¬ 
tion. . . . The match was between the Ranelagh and the Hurlingham Clubs, the 
former being represented by Captain Herbert, Mr. A. Peat, Mr. T. S. Kennedy 
and Mr. W. Anderton, whilst the Hurlingham contingent consisted of Mr. E. H. 
Baldock, Mr. A. E. Peat, Mr. Howard, and Mr. Wyndham Quin.” 
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ANAGLYFI-JS: FLOWERS AND FOLIAGE IN VIVID 


^ A' / /.; 


RELIEF. 



H.' VI.ALLD UY THU VltWING-MASK AS A LOVELY VISTA OH WHMnLHY LA.^Ub'. APE : 
LAKL-SIO^ ROCK I-HIES. SHOWING IN THE BACKGROUND ,L. TO R THE PUTLIONS 
<>:• AUSTRAIIA, MALAYA. AND NEW ZEALAND. 



lUbl A". ONE MIGHT S.-.r. iT MA.M THE RAILINGS IN THE FOREGROUND: 
A PEEP AT THE M/LA\A PAVILION THROUGH FOLIAGE THROWN AY THE 
VI'WINU-MA.SK INTO WONDERFUL GRADATIONS OF RELIEF. 



WITH EACH INDIVIDUAL FLOWER SHOWN IN VIVID RELIEF THROUGH THE MASK : 
TULIES AND LUPINS IN THE GARDEN SHOWING IN THE B.ACKGROUND L. TO R ; 
THE PALACES OF ENGINEERING AND INDUSTRY. 

The be.nity of the Wembley Lmdscape is vividly reve::l“d by these remarkable 
Anafjlyjrhs. which, whcii seen thioit.;h the viewmg-:nask. stand out stereosropically 
in exr|ui..ite relief, showini; every drtail of flowers or lohacc in the loreH.roun.i. 
with fi;'i;res, statues, trees, and buihlint^s in due prad.'itions of di.Aance beyond. 
They produce in the .spectator an illusion of being actually on the spot. As noted 



WITH EVERY LE.AF, STALK, AND BLOSSO.M SHOWN OUTSTANDING AND DISTINCI. 
WHEN SEEN THROUGH THE MASK ; A WONDERFUL ANAGLYPH OF A TULIP BED. 
WITH THE PALACE OF INDUSTRY BEYOND THE TREES. 

on the companion pace of golf anaplyoh.s, readers who have not already got a 
viewing-mask may obtain one by tilling up the coupon on pa.ye 1150 ol this 
number, and s»nding it with postage stamps to the value of i}d. Inland) or 2Id. 
Foreign to “ The Illu.strated London News ” Anaglypln, 15, Essex Street, Lt.- 
W,C.2. 


Rn’i; : 


■ T.ii Ii"--i 










TED LO: 



CARRYING HIS BADGE OF VICTORY-A BLUE ROSETTE —IN HIS MOUTt 

RETURNING FROM THE ARENA, PRECED 

This year’s International Horse Show, which it was arranged to hold at Olympia from June 20 to 28, promises to be of more than usual interest and 
importance. The total entries were well over 2000, a considerable increase on those of last year, and there were 200 more exhibitors in the riding and 
harness events for amateurs, for whom several new classes were added. There have also been some notable alterations in the conditions, including the 
placing of entrance fees on a uniform basis, reductions in the charges for horse boxes and stalls, and the establishment of a Shareholders and Exhibitors’ 
Club at the Princes Rooms. The International Horse Society has laid down strict rules for the amateur section, which, if generally followed at other 
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^te-WiNNERS IN THE HORSE SHOW LEAVING THE ARENA. 


TED London News” by Gilbert Holiday. 



TH: a PRIZE-WINNER IN THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW AT OLYMPIA 
IdED BY A SUCCESSFUL LADY COMPETITOR. 

shows, ought to have a good effect both on horse-breeding and horsemanship. The programme of events includes two coaching Marathons from Richmond 
Park to Olympia, while the military jumping contests are, as always, an important feature. The Armies represented comprise those of Great Britain, 
the United States, France, Italy, Switzerland, Norway, and Poland. This is the first occasion on which the United States Army has been officially repre¬ 
sented. Our drawing illustrates a typical scene inside one of the entrances to the arena during the Show, on the return of two successful competitors. 
It is often the custom of prize-winners to carry their rosettes (badges of victory) in their mouths.— [Dra-^ing Copyrighted m the United States and Canada. c.R.] 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: PICTORIAL RECORDS OF NOTABLE EVENTS, 


Photographs by Topical, Csntral Press, and H. F. Hill (Honolulu, Hawaii). Drawing by G. o'Amato. 



COMMEMORATllfG 2236 MEN OF THE OLD NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES IN 
THE GREAT WAR : THE N.E.R. MEMORIAL AT YORK UNVEILED BY FIELD-MARSHAL LORD PLUMER. 
AND DEDICATED BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


A NOVEL MANNEQUIN PARADE ON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES: 
“CREATIONS” FOR ASCOT DISPLAYED AT MURRAY’S RIVER CLUB, 
NEAR MAIDENHEAD BRIDGE. 


PROCLAIMING THE TWENTY-SECOND HOLY YEAR (1925) FOR THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH : MONSIGNOR WIBERT, DOVES OF THE APOSTOLIC NOTARIES, READING THE 
PAPAL BULL IN THE PORTICO OF ST. PETER’S. 

The N.E.R. War Memorial at York, in the station approach, was unveiled on 
June 14 by Field-Marshal Lord Plumer. The monument commemorates 2236 men 
of the old North-Eastern Railway who died in the Great War. It was dedicated 

by the Archbishop of York.-Maidenhead Bridge and the Thames formed a 

picturesque background the other day for a novel mannequin display of summer 

frocks for Ascot, at Murray’s River Club.-A Papal Bull announcing the Holy 

Year (from December 24, 1924 to December 24, 1925) was read in St. Peter's 
at Rome re. .ert, the doyen of the Apostolic Notaries, 


AS IT APPEARED FROM A DISTANCE OF TWO MILES TO THE SPECTATORS IN 
THE FOREGROUND : A TERRIHC EXPLOSION OF THE GREAT VOLCANO OF KILAUEA, 
IN HAWAII, ON MAY 22, HURUNG ROCKS AND DUST TWO MILES HIGH, 
who had received it in the Throne Room at the Vatican, in the presence of the 
Pope, and carried it in procession to the portico. The Pope wishes the Holy 
Year to be one of penitence and charity, and peace and goodwill among peoples. 
It will be the twenty-second of the series. The first, ordered in 1300 by Pope 

Boniface, is mentioned by Dante in the *’ Divine Comedy.”-The great active 

volcano of Kilauea, in Hawaii, which we have illustrated at various times, recently 
began a series of explosive eruptions, on a scale more tremendous than any 
experienced for over a hundred years. They were accompanied by earthquakes. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 

Photographs bv Central Press, Bassano, Keystone View Co., Vandyk, Photopress, I.B., and Topical. 



MAKERS OF THE HIGHEST SCORE (438) EVER MADE IN ENGLAND w. 
SOUTH AFRICA MATCHES IN THIS COUNTRY: THE ENGLISH TEAM IN 
THE TEST MATCH, WHICH THEY WON BY AN INNINGS AND 18 RUNS. 


F THE LOWEST SCORE EVER MADE IN A TEST MATCH IN 
THE S. AFRICAN TEAM, WHO WERE OUT FOR 30, FIRST 
BUT MADE 390, A RNE RECOVERY, IN THE SECOND. 


“BESIEGED" IN HIS 
LEGATION: MR. 

H. A. C. CUMMINS, 
BRITISH AGENT IN ; 
MEXKO. 


THE CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE: THE NEW PRIME MINISTER, M. EDOUARD HERRIOT (THIRD FROM LEFT, SEATED), WHO IS ALSO MINISTER 
FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, WITH MEMBERS OF HIS CABDIET, INCLUDING GENERAL NOLLET (EXTREME RIGHT, SEATED), MINISTER OF WAR. 


The first Test Match, played at Edfbaston, was remarkable for the two records 
noted above. Our photograph of the English team shows, omitting the umpires 
(from left to right): standing—Kilner, Tate, Chapman, Wood, Tyidesley, Parkin, 
Hendren, and Sutcliffe; seated—Fender, Gilligan ((Daptain), Hobbs, and Woolley. 
The South African group shows (1. to r.): standing—Nourse, Parker, Catterall, 
Deane, Susskind, Pegler, Nupen, and Hearne; seated—Ward, Taylor, Commaille, 

and Blanckenberg.-Sir Samuel Wilson served on the General Staff on the 

Western Front in the War, and in 1921 became Governor of Trinidad and 

Tobago.-Signor Matteotti was abducted in the streets of Rome on June 10, 

and it was reported later that he had been stabbed to death. The affair caused 

intense political feeling in Italy.-Mr. Yeend King, Vice-President of the Royal 

Institute of Painters in Water Colours, had exhibited at the Academy since 


1876.-Sir Leonard W. Llewellyn was a director of steel and colliery companies, 

and during the war was a controller at the Ministry of Munitions.-Sir William 

Duke was largely responsible for the Government of India Act of 1919.- 

Mr. H. A. C. Cummins, whose treatment in Mexico has caused action by the British 

Government, has been Diplomatic Agent there since 1917.-The photograph of the 

new French Cabinet shows (1. to r.): seated—MM. Chautemps (Interior), Renoult 
(Justice), Herriot (Premier and Foreign Affairs), CMmentel (Finance), and General 
Nollet (War); sunding—Albert (Education and Fine Arts), Raynaldy (Commerce 
and Industry), Laurent-Eynac (Under-Sec., Aeronautics), Daladier (Colonies), 
Dumesnil (Marine), Meyer (Under-Sec., Mercantile Marine), Dalbiez (Liberated 
Regions). Godart (Labour and Health), de Moro-Giafferi (Under-Sec., Technical 
Education). Queville (Agriculture), and Robert (Under-Sec., Pojits and Telegraphs). 
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RAINING MOLTEN METAL: A NEW ROCKET FOR AIR WARFARE. 

DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. G. H. DAVIS. FROM PARTICULARS AND DEMONSTRATIONS BY THE INVENTOR, MR. ERNEST WELSH. AT NORTH FERRIBY. 
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A NEW DEATH.DEAUNG DEVICE FOR THE NEXT 

In the quiet Yorkshire village of North Ferriby, near Hull, are the works 
of Mr. Ernest Welsh, who invented several important war devices. His 
latest invention is a rocket that, on bursting, throws out a terrible shower 
of molten metal. His recent experiments with medium - sized rockets 
proved that a shower of flaming pellets can cover an area of a hundred 
square yards. Mr. Welsh stated to our artist that these experimental 
rockets can climb to five miles, and by increasing the power and size, this 
altitude could be easily extended. The comparatively small rockets at 
present being manufactured contain 700 pellets. The rocket has no stick, 
but at the base are three vanes which have to be carefully made and 
adjusted to insure perfect flight. On igniting the fuse the propelling' 


WAR : A ROCKET THAT SHOWERS MOLTEN METAL. 

charge sends the rocket soaring out of its launching cradle, and fresh 
impetus is given at regular intervals by the bursting of successive charges, 
so that the rocket appears to take a wobbling flight caused by the gaps 
between the explosions. Between the propelling and bursting charges, 
there is placed a secret regulating charge and detonator for the pellets. 
Should the rockets be used against raiding aircraft in defence of a city, 
batteries of rockets could be sent up In the form of a barrage. As the 
pellets and rocket quickly burn and disappear, the rockets could be used 
directly over a city without danger from falling fragments. A new type is 
being devised which can be used from aeroplanes, and even airships, without 
danger, as it fails over 300 ft before bursting .—[Copyrighud m U.S. mnd CeMde.] 


























REWARD, eSOOO : THE SCENE OF THE GREAT ROBBERY OF LADY LUDLOW’S ANTIQUE 
JEWELS, WORTH ABOUT jflOO.OOO—BATH HOUSE. PICCADILLY—BACK VIEW. 

The new light cruiser “ Trenton," Just completed for the United States Navy, 
is 535 ft. long, and has a speed of 35 knots. She is to go on a 25,000-mile 

cruise to South Africa, to test her powers of long-range scouting.-A terrible 

disaster happened on board the U.S. battle-ship " Mississippi ” on June 12, when, 
during target practice off the Californian coast, an explosion occurred which 
killed 3 officers and 45 men. An hour later, while the wounded were being 
transferred to a hospital-ship off San Pedro, another gun in the turret went off, 
the shell narrowly missing a passenger-ship. During R.A.F. tests of air com¬ 
munications at Farnborough recently, an aeroplane of No. 4 Squadron, flying low, 
picked up, by means of a hook at the end of a trailing rope, a message-bag 
suspended on a cord between two posts on the ground. A similar system, used 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S RRST VISIT TO THE POTTERIES: WATCHING A GIRL-ARTIST 
AT THE CAULDON POTTERIES, WHERE THE QUEEN’S DOLLS’ HOUSE CROCKERY WAS MADE, 
by the R.A.F. In Mesop>otamia, was illustrated in our issue of November 17 last. 

It is to be demonstrated at the R.A.F. Pageant on June 28.-On the night of 

June 11-12, expert thieves broke into Bath House, Piccadilly, the residence of 
Lady Ludlow, and stole the best of the collection of fifteenth and sixteenth- 
century jewels formed by her first husband, the late Sir Julius Wernher, and 
estimated to be worth about £100,000. A reward of £5000 has been offered.—— 
The Prince of Wales visited the Potteries, for the first time, on June 12 and 13. 
At the Cauldon Potteries (founded 1744), at Stoke-on-Trent, he was shown a new 
dessert service of eighteen pieces, on each of which the firm’s artist had painted 
a winner of the Grand National. This factory made the crockery for the Queen’s 
Dolls' House at Wembley. 
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XLhc XlXIlorl6 of the Xlbeatre. 

J. T. CREIN. 


“THE FARMER’S WIFE'—"HULLO, PLAYGOERS!" 




S HE has already reached a hundred, and for aught 
I know may grow as old as Methuselah. Nor 
will she ever wrinkle so long as Devon remains 
Devon and a well - to - do bachelor the quarry of 
unwedded woman. Talk of unlucky theatres—theatres 
out of the way 1 Once more the ancient notion is 
exploded. The Court is full night after night, and 
at matin6es country cousins put in two happy hours 
before going to Wembley. I have sejen “ The Farm¬ 
er's Wife ” twice at matinees, and never have I 
seen such a happy lot of rubicund faces and rural 
portliness, never heard so many 
accents foreign to London's par¬ 
lance. The intonations of all 
the “ shires ” of England vibrated 
in the house, from the dulcet 
tones of Zummerzet to the drawl 
of Devon and the broad con¬ 
sonants of the Border. 

And the joy it was to hear 
the laugh in unison, or to watch 
their mien when, in a tender love- 
scene between Farmer Sweetland 
and his Araminta, you could 
hear a pin drop and behold here 
and there a hankie wiping a 
moistened comer of the eye. 

Frankly, I myself felt " funny "— 
a touch of pleasant gooseflesh 
with a tightening round the 
throat. It was so divinely 
liuman, because it was so 
simple and the words as solacing 
as a sermon welling up right 
from the heart. 

If I were asked to name 
rapidly the three best comedies 
of middle-class life seen on the English stage 
since the beginning of the century, I would answer 
without hesitation: " The Man from Blankley's," 
by Anstey ; " The White - Headed Boy *’; and 
Eden Phillpotts's "Farmer’s Wife." All three are 
real comedy—that is, they reflect the people, the 
morals, the manners of a period in a mirror slightly 
curved in satire. If " The Man from Blankley's" 
was a reflection of Bayswater people, the " White- 
Headed Boy,” of Ireland, " 'The Farmer's Wife '* 
is Devon, with its large-hearted folk, its uncom¬ 
promising form of speech, its ever-alert eye to the 
main chance. These characters 
are lovable even for their faults. 

For they are right within. They 
call a spade a spade. 'They are 
nigged and upright. They are 
frankly utilitarian. To them 
money talks. And woman is not 
only a mate but a necessity: 
the men are still—or they imagine 
that they are—the cock of the 
walk. They strut about and 
think that their company is 
an honour conferred. And the 
women see through them, let 
them have their way, and quietly 
play a game of their own. Some 
are too artful and miss the 
market, as the postmistress did. 
who would have taken Sweet- 
land, although he offended her 
to a crisis of hysterics. Some 
go their way quietly, as Araminta 
did, when she helped Farmer 
Sweetland to make a list of the 
" likelies " to relieve his widow¬ 
hood. She knew all the time 
what would happen : she knew 
that he was her man, and around 
him she wove a net of tender¬ 
ness and such minute little per- 
:sonal cares and attentions as 
would one day open his eyes. 

Like the rest of them, she had 


sought afar was waiting for him at home, right at 
hand. 

All these little plots and counterplots—these 
courtships of suave beginnings and rough-tongued 
endings until at last the good Sweetland, to use 
his own parlance, is really like a babe, but whom 
not a regiment of soldiers could move—were delicious. 
Most delicious of all, the spinster’s party, with her 
rare collection of visitors and refreshments—with 
the misogynist farm-labourer officiating at the door 
in gold - braided uniform much too large, and 


temperament, what could be more vivid than Miss 
Iris Kember’s volatile, excitable little postmistress ; 
more yearningly spinster-like than Miss Maud Gill's 
Thyrza Tapper; more masculine-feminine than Miss 
Margaret Chatwin’s publican-widow ; more matter- 
of-fact yet attractive than Miss Eileen Beldon's 
Petronell Sweetland; more sweetly daisy - like in 
her tender secrecy of love than Miss Phyllis Shand ? 
Yet, when all is said, and all the men. too many to 
name, praised for their excellence, the outstanding 
figure remains Araminta. For years I have prophesied 
the coming of Miss Evelyn Hope. 
I said so when, in Stayton's 
remarkable play of " The Joan 
Danvers," she made her first 
bid for fame. Like Araminta’s 
in the play, hers was a long 
waiting game. But now we are 
all agreed. Her Araminta is 
characterisation of exquisite com¬ 
pleteness. She begins in aloof¬ 
ness ; gently she takes the lead; 
there is never obtrusion — no 
semblance of theatricality. She 
floats through the play quietly, 
subtly, impressively. Gradually 
we felt that she is the mistress 
of the situation. Then comes the 
love-scene, and a simple heart 
bursts forth in simple words 
warmed by inward fervour. It 
is a scene of idyllic beauty. 
" Love makes all hearts gentle."* 


TEA ON THE TERRACE OF THE (STAGE) HOUSE OF COMMONS: A SCENE IN “LONDON LIFE," 
BY ARNOLD BENNETT AND EDWARD KNOBLOCK, AT DRURY LANE. 


Araminta, still playing her passive game, serving like 
a superior maid at the buffet—the " boss ” of the 
whole show—^laughing at them all—^if they had but 
known it. 

It is truly a wonderful little comedy with its 
types and characters. Churdles Ash, the farm-hand 
who hates women and growls at all the world—^won't 
he live like Sam Weller and other immortals of 
Dickens ? Phillpotts knows his Devon to the core ; 
the play is racy of the soil; it is as mellow as its 
cream ; the scent of hardy heather wafts through 
it; one feels the tang of the sea-air that seasons the 


A ROMANCE OF POLITICS IN “LONDON LIFE" AT DRURY LANE: ORIANA OPPLETREE 
(MISS LILIAN BRAITHWAITE) AND SIMON BLACKSHAW (MR. HENRY AINLEY). 

As is natural in a play for which Mr. Arnold Bennett is partly responsible, the hero of “ London Life," Simon 
Blackshaw, hails from the Five Towns. An ambitious solicitor who has entered Parliament, he is aided in his political 
career by Oiiana Oppletree, a rich and charming lady from Essex, in whose company he is apt to forget that he 
is a married man .—{Photographs hy Stage Photo Co.) 


the heavenly gift of humour—only she kept it to 
herself. He did not see that, while she launched him 
on the bride-chase, she laughed within all the time. 

She knew them all to the core—^the buxom 
publican-lady ; the shrivelled-up old spinster seeking 
solace for her solitude in good works ; the rotund 
postmistress so flibberty-gibbety and so coy. " Let 
him go, let him go," she whispered to herself, " let 
him go even to Bideford ”—or wherever the cathedral 
city was—" to beguile another well-to-do landlady 
with a little dinner and a bottle of sherry-wine (which 
cost him four shillings, worse luck !). He will 
come back." And he did, the dear old duffer, who 
willy-nilly and very late discovered that what he 


goodly land of the rugged red cliffs crowned with 
green. 

As for the acting—I wish that Mr. Barry Jackson 
would charter a Mayflower and let it sail to the 
Continent and across the Atlantic. It would show 
the world what English acting means when it is 
perfection. It would show, too, that we have tem¬ 
peramental actresses, if we would but seek them. 
Miss Evelyn Hope's Araminta is simply a master¬ 
piece—as is young Cedric Hardwicke's Ash (a won¬ 
derful transformation of a young man into an old 
and grumpy philosopher of the soil), and Mel¬ 
ville (hooper's monumental figure of the mighty, 
self - willed Farmer Sweetland. But, reverting to 


In 1908 I was in Buda¬ 
pest and stayed at the Hotel 
Ungaria, then one of the finest hotels in the world. 

I wanted to know what was going on at the 
theatres, and I asked the porter. He conducted me 
to an easy chair in the lounge and asked me to unhook 
the telephone receiver behind it and listen. It was 
the new sensation of the " Spoken Newspaper ” ; I 
heard all about politics abroad, local news, and then 
another voice announced : " Last night at the Royal 
Theatre there was produced for the first time Sienke- 
wicz's famous drama ' Quo Vadis,' and these are 
my impressions ”—then followed a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of the play and detailed criticism of the actors. 

It was a most pleasant way of 
learning " what's on " and worth 
seeing. It was the first attempt 
at broadcasting, and every fairly 
well-to-do denizen of Badapest 
had the " Spoken Newspaper " in 
his house—a thing then undreamed 
of in the rest of Europe. 

Sixteen years elaps^ (as they 
have it on theatre-programmes) 
and, having taken up the gauntlet 
for " 2 LO ” in The IllustraUd 
London News, when there was a 
dispute between the Broadcast¬ 
ing Company and some theatrical 
managers. I was invited by Mr. 
Archibald Haddon to listen to 
one of his early efforts as the 
Dramatic Critic to the B.B.C.— 
a {Moneer of a new era. There 
he stood, text in hand, and in 
measured tmies, careful of every 
syllable, he read into the re¬ 
ceiver a pleasant discourse on 
the activities of Sunday players 
and the spreading theatrical 
movement in villages. We two 
were alone in that room, but . 
we knew that his voice carried 
his thoughts from Land's End 
to John o' Groats. I was 
aware that I was listening to 
the most heard dramatic critic 
in the kingdom. For about a year Mr. Haddon 
had sent forth his weekly message to the listeners-in, 
and now he has collected his essays in a neat little 
volume, published by Mr. Cecil Palmer, and with a 
charming preface by Lord Burnham, himself a broad¬ 
caster, who graphically describes the “ unseen ” 
pleasure to the lonely folk on the prairie, the light¬ 
house, the sailor in the Arctic, the soldier at the 
frontier-post; and confesses to the weird and curious 
thrill of addressing an unseen audience of half-a- 
million persons I If but a tithe of these huge audiences 
will buy Mr. Haddon's book, it will prove one of 
the " best sellers " and belie the reputation that 
dramatic criticism in volumi« is a drug in the market. 
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T he king and the Queen had a nice time among 
the soldiers at Aldershot, and the Queen, as 
usual, was about the women’s quarters and looking 
after the babies. It seemed very uncertain about the 
Review, because the rains were so heavy ; but there 
was lots to do and to see, and the soldiers were greatly 
gratified by the keen interest taken by their Majesties 
in everything that concerns them. With Ascot the 
season reaches its zenith, and, despite the vagaries of 
the weather, has up to now been a very full one. 
Wembleyitis has, happily, been rampant, and has 
engendered a very proper crop of pride in being 
British. The call of London has never been more 
strong or more eagerly answered than at holiday time, 
and the visitors stayed for a few days and went home, 
I'm sure, with plenty to talk about. 

Miss Murray will not return to New York to be a 
bridesmaid, according to information received from 
my very reliable American correspondent, as she is 
being married in Paris to Lord Doune this week, and 
when she returns to New York will be a bride—there¬ 
fore ineligible as bridesmaid. We are gaining, I am 
told, a very charming girl, who will be entertained in 
London during the latter half of the season. Lord 
Doune is a handsome man, and a brave one. The 
family estates in several Scottish counties have been 
made into a limited liability company—a way adopted 
by several of our great landowners to their own 
profit and comfort, I am told. Lord Doune’s brother, 
who married the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire's 
daughter, has a house in town. I hear that the 
newly married pair will arrive soon in London. 

Norfolk House has been taken for the rest of the 
season by a gentleman from Pittsburg, pr^umably a 
millionaire. Pittsburg seems to infer great wealth, 
and even two months' rent of Norfolk House would 
make a good hole in an ordinary banking account. 
One hears that Paris is very jealous of the number 
of rich Americans who love London and come here 
to shed upon us some of their superfluous wealth— 
some also of their energetic and enthusiastic appre¬ 
ciation. The American who runs down England is 
out of date, quite dimodi. 'The new way is to say 
how little English people know of their own land 
and how little they appreciate it, how unworthy they 



Striped taffeta makes this attractive bathing suit, and 
Terry towelling the cape. They may be studied in 
the salons of Debenham and Freebody, Wigmore 
Street, W. {See page 1192.) 

are of it. It is, therefore, a case of either the place 
or the people coming under stem criticism. The 
funny part is that the unappreciative people of our 
right little, tight little island much prefer being run 
down themselves to having their country spoken of 
slightingly. The Americans who came over here and 
called Queen Victoria ’* Little Vic,” and said they 
would neither bow nor curtsey to her, are as extinct 
as the Dodo. The up-to-date Transatlantic visitors 


are great admirers of our King and Queen, and would 
like to buy the Prince of Wales—they like him so much. 

Balls and dances by the dozen night after night 
have graced this season, and continue so to do. There 



Ready for the fray is this small maiden, clad in a work¬ 
manlike swimmer of Egyptian cotton decorated witk 
an amusing embroidered mascot. Sketched at Deben¬ 
ham and Freebody’s. {See page 1192.) 

has been at some of the big private ones a return to 
the old style of lavish entertaining. Hot suppers, 
bubbly wine without stint, many rare fraits, and 
sometimes expensive artists to entertain at intervals. 
During this Labour - governed season Society has 
spelled itself with a bigger S, and done itself with a 
greater zest than at any time since the war upheaved 
the world. A feature of it has been the very real 
enjoyment of the sweets of office by the Premier and 
all his merry men, who previously led us to believe 
that for all such doings and formalities and con¬ 
ventions they had the utmost contempt. 

Viscountess Pirrie will have great sympathy ex¬ 
tended to her, especially in Northern Ireland, where 
she was so well known. Queen's Hospital, Belfast, 
owes everything to her energy and capability. She 
is a wonderful woman, and was a real helpmate 
to her husband. Never very fond of society, she 
went little into the social whirl, but where Ulster 
prople were concerned, there Lady Pirrie was usually 
to be found. Her life now will have a great gap, 
for everything for her centred in her distinguished 
husband. It was as he would have wished it that he 
died on board one of his own ships. He took a great 
personal interest in every one built on his stocks, and 
knew all their excellences; he was a man of wide 
knowledge and great sense. Northern Ireland has 
not seen so much of him of late years, but there is 
very genuine grief there for his death. The London 
house in Belgrave Square was known for its rose-red 
blinds always drawn to a certain depth in every 
window. Lady Pirrie was one of the first ladies to 
dispense with men servants, which she did long before 
the war had called them all up. She believes in the 
efficiency and capability of our sex, and few heads had 
better-run establishments than hers. 

Captain and Lady Mary Herbert had quite a 
beautiful wedding, albeit the weather was not kind. 
In the West country—and the Fox-Strangways are 
of the South-West—ttere is a saying: " Happy is the 
bride that the rain rains on." North, South and 
East, the saying is: " Happy is the bride that the 
sun shines on.” Lady Mary had it both ways, for 
it rained in torrents whetf she arrived at the church, 
and very soon after the short ceremony, out came the 
sun and beamed on her. Anyway, one can be very 
certain that Lady Mary will be happy, as she is 
made that way, and her husband is a really nice and 
manly man. The Oratory looked magnificent, with 
Royal Horse Guard troopers in review order at 


frequent intervals up the nave, great bowls full of red 
roses on the marble parapet of the chancel, the great 
High Altar, imposing and fine, and the noble propor¬ 
tions of the place making a splendid environment. 
The bridegroom, tall, fair and handsome ; the bride tall, 
slender, with a creamy complexion, dark hair and 
eyes, and bright expression, and a very pretty face. 
Her old lace and old-lace coloured satin bridal attire 
suited her splendidly, and the nine little maidens 
carrying red roses, and wearing lace caps with red 
roses in them and cream-coloured silk dresses veiled 
in lace, were just right; it was a lovely sight, and there 
was a great crowd to see it. The Catholics allowed to 
Lady Mary music and flowers; the singing of Wing- 
ham’s ” Confirma Hoc,” with an orchestral accom¬ 
paniment, by a quartette of boys, was very beautiful; 
and the Lohengrin ” Bridal March," with orchestra 
and organ, was grand. 

Weather of the worst caused Countess Beatty to 
postpone her garden party and American tennis 
tournament from Wednesday to' Friday. There is, 
of course, a hard court, as well as two very excellent 
grass ones, but up to nearly time for proceedings to 
commence on Wednesday it poured, so the wise 
decision to postpone was arrived at. Naturally, it 
meant a great deal of worry, but the weather is con¬ 
siderate for no one. 

Dresses with very long fringes of ostrich feathers 
would probably have become quite a vogue this 
year had it been dry. Lady Vaux of Harfowden had 
such a fringe quite half-a-yard deep on her wedding 
dress, and very light and pretty and fascinating it 
looked. At Ascot, given anything like Ascot weather— 

I am writing before the event—ostrich plumes will have 
a better show. On the top of a sunshade, as one sees 
them in shop windows, they do not seem to be very 
appropriate. The Derby, started a fashion in smart 
mackintoshes and all-weather hats. Many people 
remarked how well our brightest and smart^ looked 
in them. After all, nature does fit every animal to 
its surroundings, and the female of our species proves 
as adaptable as others. Men in black coats and 
tall hats look more out of the picture than women 
in " macs.” Let us hope that Ascot weather will bfe 
kind, for the place calls for summer array. Most 6f- 



This fascinating tunic of taffeta is worn over a simple 
stockinette swimmer, and the cloak of Terry towelling 
has a taffeta collar. They hail from Debenham and 
Freebody’s. 

us remember that awful fiasco, when everyone started 
out in their lightest and most ethereal, and soon 
after arrival were scuttling for shelter like rabbits 
to their burrows, and the man who was most pleased 
with himself was a vendor of rubber shoe-covers, 
which he sold at great profit, for thousands of women- 
kind had either to go lunchless or cross the course, 
and their shoes were not built for navigation through 
seas of mud. A. E. L. 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 

HE two most famous autobiographies are Ber¬ 
lioz's and Wagner’s. For many years English 
musicians have heard of Rimsky-Korsakov's auto¬ 
biography. which is a book famous in Russia, but 
unknown to us, as it has 
never been translated. But 
now a translation has ap¬ 
peared under the title of 
“ My Musical Life,” by 
N. A. Rimsky - Korsakov, 
published by Martin Seeker 
(25s.). The translation, un¬ 
fortunately, is an American 
one, and the transliteration 
of Russian names has been 
made on some fresh and 
peculiar system which makes 
many of them unintelligible 
at first sight. For example, 

Tchaikovsky appears as 
Chaykovski, Tcherepnin as 
Cheryepnin, Serov as Syeroff, 

Moussorgsky as Musorgski, 
etc. 

An American critic, Mr. 

Carl Van Vechten, has writ¬ 
ten an introduction in which 
he states that Rimsky-Kor¬ 
sakov’s book is ” artlessly, 
even badly written in the 
original—a fact that has 
made his translation bristle 
with almost unsurmountable 
difficulties.” And certainly 
the book as at present trans¬ 
lated is devoid of any literary 
grace or style. It cannot 
compete in any sense with 
Berlioz's " Autobiography ” 
and Wagner’s ” My Life.” 

Both these latter b^ks are 
literary masterpieces, quite 
apart from the musical 
genius of their authors. 

Both Wagner and Berlioz 
had for some period of their 
lives earned their living by 
their pen. But, quite apart from the absence of any 
literary merit, Rimsky-Korsakov’s ” My Musical Life ” 
is, to me. a bitteily disappointing book. The author 


gives elaborate analyses of his own compositions and 
of the librettos of his operas, and tells us in consider¬ 
able detail what his musical influences were, and how 
step by step he acquired his training, first by associa¬ 
tion with Balakirev. Moussorgsky. Borodin, and 
Cui, but in an extremely dry and matter-of-fact way. 


Not once does he give us a vivid portrait of the per¬ 
sonality of any one of his friends or associates. We 
simply get page after page of wearisome information 


detailed in the manner of a professional lecture. 
Rimsky-Korsakov and his friends do not seem to 
have had an interest in general ideas or in the world 
about them. We never get a single glimpse into the 
private, emotional, and intellectual life of any one of 
them. It is, of course, impossible that they should 
really have been like this, 
but Rimsky-Korsakov was 
quite obviously without any 
gift for expressing this side 
of life in his writing. It 
might even be said that his 
music also suggests a similar 
absence of emotional colour, 
for such of it as is familiar to 
Western musicians has as its 
chief characteristic a certain 
remote, non - human char¬ 
acter, although it is full of 
fantastic colour. 

It is not surprising that 
this naval officer and musical 
amateur should have devel¬ 
oped into such a thorough¬ 
going academic professor. 
When the influence of his 
friends obtained him the 
position, at about the age of 
twenty-seven, of professor of 
practical composition at the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory, 
he was. as he admits, almost 
completely ignorant of bis 
subject. He says— 

” I not only could not 
decently harmonise a chorale, 
had not written a single 
counterpoint in my life, but 
1 had hardly any notion of 
the structure of a fugue ; 
nay, did not even know the 
names of augmented and di¬ 
minished intervals, of chords 
(except the fundamental 
triad), of the dominant and 
chord of the diminished 
seventh, though I could sing 
anything at sight and distin¬ 
guished chords of every sort.” 
However, once Rimsky-Korsakov became a pro¬ 
fessor, nobody could have drudged harder at musical 
grammar than he did, and none of his pupils ever 
\(^ntimud ooeHeaf. 


GREAT BRITAIN BEATS SOUTH AFRICA AT LAWN-TENNIS: THE COMBINED TEAMS IN THE THIRD ROUND 
OF THE DAVIS CUP COMPETITION AT SCARBOROUGH. 

The photograph shows (left to right): Standing—Messrs. G. R. T. Taylor (Hon. Referee), J. D. P. Wheatley (Bn), I. Richardson 
(S. Afr.), Max Woosnam (Br.), J. Condon (S. Afr.), J. B. Gilbert (Br.), P. D. B. Spence (S. Air.), and Sitting—L. Raymond 
(S. Afr.), E. R. Clarke (S. Afr., captain), and L. A. Godfree (Br., captain). The result was that Great Britain won the tie by 
four matches (Singles) to one (Doubles). In the Singles, Wheatley beat Spence, Gilbert beat Raynwnd, Wheatley beat Richardson, 
and Gilbert beat Spence. South Africa won the Doubles, Raymond and Spence beating Godfree and Woosnam by 11—9,7'—5, and 6—4. 
PkcUtgnph by Sport ond General. 


REJUVENATION WITHOUT OPERATION 

The Secret of the Sun’s Life-giving Energy. 

Solved by E. BUERGI, M.D. 

(ProfeMor of Medidne and Direotor of Studies at the Uoivernty of Berne). 


R emarkable tribute has been paid by the Medical World to 
Dr. E. Buergi, the eminent Scientist, for his wonderful discovery of 
b Phyllosan. Hailed as one of the greatest acliievements in the annals of 
medical history, and as bearing ” the stamp of genius,” Phyllosan is neither a 
stimulant, a patent medicine, nor a drug, but a highly scientific extract, the 
outcome of years of persistent research. 

The Medical, Scientific and Lay Press in all parts of the World have 
acknowledged its virtues and have published innumerable reports of the 
searching tests that have been conducted in the most noted of Hospitals and 
Private Practices. One of London’s Leading Physicians, A. W. Fuller, M.D. 
(formerly Medical Resident 0£cer, Royal Waterloo Hospital), has declared 
in the Medical World :— 

" It has been widely used, and Physicians agree as to its 
value. The improvement under its use is marked and 
progressive.” 

Phyllosan is certainly the greatest specific yet discovered for enriching the 
blood, strengthening resistance against disease, building up body tissue and 
eliminating the physical signs of advancing years. 

By its remarkable chemical structure Phyllosan possesses the properties 
of restoring to normal all physical and vital forces by replacing the deficiencies 
in blood constituents. 

The composition is represented scientifically in the formula (CuHjgN.O), 
whilst the derivative of haemoglobin (human blood compounds) is (C.aHigN^bj). 

From this will be readily seen the close similairity of Phyllosan to healthy 
human blood. 

There is no other specific known to Medical Science which will more quickly 
and efficiently restore to health those suffering from Anaemia, Neurasthenia, 
Oeneral Debility, accompanied by various forms of mental and physical 
inefficiencies. These and other diseases have hitherto 'been treated by iron, 
strychnine and various preparations which tend to produce greater difficulties 
to an already weakened organism. Phyllosan, on the other hand, immediately 
replenishes and re-vitalises the blood stream, producing rapid reaction on all 
physical and vital forces. 

It, in fact, transforms the potential energy of the sun to physical energy in 
man. Supreme and swift in restoring health, it is also supreme and sure in 
maintaining it. 

Independent London Hospitals’ reports on cases which liad previously been 
treated with all other preparations for a period of twelve months without any 
results, show that by Phyllosan treatment alone marked improvement was 
obtained within fourteen days. Each case had been personally treated by the 


Resident Physician, and reported upon independently by the Clinical Research 
Association, London. The Resident Physician in Charge of these hospital 
cases stated :— 

‘ During the period the patients had no other treatment. 

Phyllosan was a great success, the improvement to patients 
was striking, and the general well-being and appearance 
remarkable in every instance.” 

Here at last is a scientific treatment conforming to strict medical ethics 
proved by searching examination, exhaustive tests and by authentic evidence 
in thousands of hospital cases treated by famous doctors in the most noted 
London hospitals. These established results, reported by the leading medical 
journals, guarantee the value of Phyllosan beyond any doubt. 

The Practitioner —England’s leading medical journal-stated :— 

“ Clinical experiments show that it brings about an increase 
of physical and vital forces.” 

A well-knovm London physician paid striking tribute to Phyllosan in the 
correspondence columns ol The Morning Post in stating :— 

” It is probably the most important factor in human life, 
for by it we live.” 

Phyllosan is not only for those who are already ill, but can advants^eously 
be taken by the healthy, or those slightly below par where it is desirous of 
increasing the resistance to disease and maintaining perfect health. Phyllosan 
is absolutely harmless, and can be safely given to young or old with equally 
beneficent results. 

The whole of the limited supplies of Phyllosan in the past has been immedi¬ 
ately used by doctors and hospitals. 

Last year alone upwards of one million prescriptions were 
written by doctors for Phyllosan treatment. 

Recently, however, the laboratories have been extended for the production 
of a considerably increased output, in which improved methods have been 
employed, and it is now for the first time possible to supply the specific to the 
public direct. 

Phyllosan may be obtained from all leading chemists, supplied in two sizes, 
three shillings and five shillings. 

A specially compiled booklet giving the history, composition and theory,, 
together with a mass of independent medical and scientific evidence and reports 
issued by well-known journals, doctors and hospitals, will be sent free of charge 
upon application to the Sales Manager, ” Phyllosan,” 26, Coventry Street. 
London. W.l. 
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E nergy ... A11 of the time he 
needs energy... When first he 
finds what fun it is to kick.. When, 
slowly, he spells out for himself the 
wonder of Robinson Crusoe . . . 
When he becomes ambitious to 
drive a railway train ... When he 
gets his blue in the intervals of 
swotting for the Little-go... When 
he takes the reins with surety of 
grasp.. . Always energy. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk gives him energy 
and to spare. Horlick's builds nerve^force 
sufficient for the present and gives balance 
in hand for the future to draw upon. 
Horlick s makes muscle, brain and nerve to 
keep him always steady. 


MADE IN ENGLAND 


At all chemists, in four sizes, 21 ', 3/6,8/6 ^ 15 /'. 
Also served in Restaurants 6?^ Caffe of Standing. 
Tablets in Flasks, 7id . and 1/3. 

A liberal sample for trial will be forwarded 
post free, for 3d. in stamps. 

Horlick's Malted Milk Co., Slough, Bucks. 


For adults and children, Horlick’s gives mental and physical fitness. Ready in a moment with hot or cold water. 
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letriS' more from their professor ^ R^ 
Korsakov himself. He worked so h^ at exercises 
that Tchaikovsky wrote to him: You ipust k^ 
how I admire and bow down befqre your' arti^ 
modesty and your great strength of character I T^e^ 
innumerable counterpoints, these ^ixty fupes. and,aU 
the other musical intricacies which you Imve accom- 
plished -^1 these things fronrh man who h^ already 
produced a ‘ Sadko' sue years 
previously—are the exploits 
of a hero. . . • How small, 
poor, self-satisfied, and naive 
I feel in comparison with 
you 1 I am a mere artisan 
in comparison, but you will 
be an artist in the fullest 
sense of the word.” 

Rimsky - Korsakov’s 
strength of character must 
have been remarkable; but 
one cannot help wishing that 
the composer had taken off 
the bureaucratic mask more 
frequently when writing his 
life. Even when he stands 
aside and criticises himself it 
is done in a dry and detached 
way. For example, he says— 

” I was somewhat hot¬ 
headed at times when I 
noted negligence. I remem¬ 
ber that during a rehearsal of 
one of that season’s concerts 
the orchestra’s errand man. 

Yuzefovich, who had for¬ 
gotten to prepare something, 
got such a tongue-lashing 
from me that the musicians 
actually began to hiss me. I 
calmed down, as I feared to 
irritate the orchestra. On 
another occasion, as I recall 
it, at a rehearsal of the 
School I yelled at the libra¬ 
rian of the School, Buslayeff, 
because he did not bring the 
music on time, or something 
of that nature. Be that as 
it may, I should not have 
raised my voice, speaking 
too much in the tone of a 
superior. The amateur 


librarian, of course, took offence, but the matter was 
arranged to our mutual satisfaction. Such fits of 
taking the tone of a superior occasionally seized me; 
with growingjself-conceit, possibly the lessons of •Mrvice 
in the navy were resurrected in my memory.” 

As I'read this I feel that the translator should 
have added, in the slang of the West. “ Can you beat 
it ? ” There is to me something inhuman in this 


MILLENARY CELEBRATIONS AT THE CITY OF THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY ILLUSTRATING THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST OF ENGLAND: PAGEANT PERFORMERS OUTSIDE THE ANCIENT CATHEDRAL AT BAYEUX. 

“ Bayeux,” says a note supplied with this photocraph, “ is celebratint its thousandth anniYersary.” The exact event thus 
conunemorated is not specified, but probably it was the settlement of the city by the Normans shortly after it had been 
captured in 890 by the Scandinavian Chief RoIIo. It became a residence of the Dukes of Normandy, one of whom. Richard I., 
built a castle there about the year 960. The bishopric dates from the fourth century. The cathedral, said to be the oldest, 

in Normandy, was rebuilt in 1077, after a fire, by William the Conqueror. The city is chiefly famous for the croat Bayeux 
Tapestry preserved in the Public Library, and cantaining contemporary representations of William's conquest of England. It is 
not so much a tapestry as an enormous “sampler.” 230 ft. lone by 20 in. wide, and divided into seventy-two scenes. 

Pkotogrmph by Topical. 


dry obsenmtion by Rimsky-Korsakov of hh w 
and It IS this inhuman quality whirV 

^mi^tively very little of Rimskv-W 
work IS known here. His most famiCco^! 

IS the symphonic suite "Schehenuade," bTi! 

pracipal compoatkos t 
bis operas, of which oBljtj 

” The Golden Cocked, ' h 

ter known as "LeCoqdXi 
has ev« been pefonad, 

England. Even that k 

onlyhadafewperfonMta 

given some yean jjo. 

In Russia, howeva,^. 

of Rimsky-Konakov's’o^a, 

have been extnoniiur- 

successful,andsachop 8 », 

“ May Night.” "ThelH; 
Bride.” and 
rochka” have beenac» 
fill in Europe. Itwosldc 
the British Natkaal Opei 
Company great credit il t 
produced one or two a 
Rimsky - Korsakov’i bu 
operas. The company's» 
pertory badly neei itfni 
ing, and it is qnittoKd 
proportion that we iboik 
in this country be faaik 
with so many second a 
third rate Italian o[ai 
while we are almost c» 
pletely ignorant of Rami 
greatest operatic compor | 
Rimsky - Konakor r i 
bom in 1844 . and dkdii 
1908 . During the grate | 
part of that period k r ' 
professor at the St. Peto- 
burg Conservatory, and me 
of the famous yoonger Rs- 
sian musicians have been h I 
pupils. In fact, the man vk I 
was originally a naval obe | 
and an amateur muicii: 
bec^e the most sekntit: 
teacher and composer i I 
Russia. W.J.Ttnum. ' 
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Instinctively we see\the best .. unless we would 
confess ourselves of common clay. Happy the 
lover of great music when at last he can 
say, with the full pride of possession — 


'Piano is a 


Instrument of the Immortals 


STEINWAY (S’SONS. STEINWAY HALL.WIGMOHE ST LONDON 
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built of exceptionally fine skins, and will last a 
lifetime. It must be noted too. that during the 
summer months alterations and repairs will be 
carried out at considerably reduced prices, and. 
further, that any furs purchased now may be stored 
at the City Fur Store until September, the payment 
being deferred until then. Such an arrangement offers ( 


many obvious advantages which should tw, .1' 
be missed. "wjctt.t 

Sports Wraps and jamiw,. 

for the Summer. ^'^P^nsable items a 

of the year, and thk « 
they ^e obtainable in a bewildering 
ongmal colourings and designs At? 
Buckingham Palace Road, SW^ 

perfwtly fitting cardigans in 

hca silk with gaily patterned ^ 

with boldly checked giJets lor 
amount. Multi-coloured affairs *hid! 
match every frock are only 27 s. « ; 
a delightful tennis wiajKape in bT 
wool is oidy I 2 S. 9 d. An effectivea«., 
jumper fashioned of soft wool ifts^ 
embroidered in artificial silk can be at& 
^ in many colour schemes for 595 6d 
^ with an adaptable collar; and awi 
cut on graceful cross-over lines is 

: 27s. 6d. The all-important scarf nwst e 

be forgotten, and many in bright pb 
and checks are obtainable for 6s. jid^ 
A useful brocbnre of knitted wear 
trated in colours. wiU be sentgiats. 
post free to all readers of this paper. 


New Notes in '-•one are the days of thick serge 
Bathing Dresses, ^^^hing gowns with voluminous 
.... skirts and heavy rows of braid 

this .summer brightly coloured affairs of taffeta and 
Milan^. silk vie with strictly workmanlike 
(and diminutive) suits of stockinette, and 
picture^ on page 1186 are three typical models 
from Detenham and Freebody’s. Wigmore 
Street. U. On the right is a fascinating 
taffeta tunic worn over a plain stockinette 
swimmer. The prices are 49s. 6d. and 
los. 9d. respectively; while the cape is of 
Tc^ toweUing with a collar of niched 
taffeta, and costs 39s. 6d. The canvas shoes 
wi^ rope soles (price 4s. 6d.) are decorated 
with embroidered anchors, and those of 
coloured rubber are 10s. 6d. a pair. Then 
there are pure wool swimmers in rich heather 
mixtures for 163. gd., or for los. 9d. in 
plain colours ; while attractive beach cloaks 
m stomped toweUing range from 29s. 6d. 

In the sphere of bathing caps there is a 
ventoble eTHbarras de ckoix. Piquant French 
wps decorated with flowers, butterflies, and 
tews can he secured from is. 6d. each, and 
toe new Paisley handkerchiefs of satin rubber 
(price 6s. 6d.) make most fascinating head¬ 
dresses for the water. The smaU maiden 
pictured in the centre of page 1186 is wearing 
a swimmer of Egyptian cotton adorned with J 

a quaint embroidered mascot. It can be S 

secured for 7s. 6d.; and children's suits in 
pure wool stockinette bound with braid 1 

are i8s. qd., obtainable in many lovely , 

colourings. ■ 

Furs at opportunity 

Summer Prices. purchase furs for 
next winter at pleasantly 
reduced prices, and everyone should visit 
the City Fur Store, 64. St. Paul’s Church- 
y^, E.C. (first floor), where a summer 
sale is in progress which will continue until 
September. Beautiful cross fox stoles can 
be obtmned from 18 guineas, and natural 
skunk ties from 4I guineas. Coats of sable 


Pleasure Cruises ^ difficult to cks, 
to Norway. holiday which will pb 

both those in seirciii) 
rest and also the more energetically incb' 
but a cruise amongst the beautiful Nompi 
fjords on one of the Orient Lne staar 
affords a happy solution to the proit: 
The S.S. Ormonde, fitted with every lur, 
will make five pleasure cruises duriiif i 
summer months. There are abajidud. 
large ball-room on board, as well as dea 
sports of every description. A tedr 
giving particulars of these cruises will h 
sent post-free to all readers whoapplytoQ! 
Orient Line, at 5. Fenchnrch Avenoe, £l 


Novelty of ^ 

the Week. lainette, pleitai 

and printed in eff«t\; 
Oriental designs and colourings, cai b 
secured for the modest sum of iii 6i 
On application to this paper, 1 shill b 
pleased to give the name and address whu! 


Natural muupmsk rtinfarcrd wM a collar 0/ natural st.nl, nurics Ms 


handsome coat from the City Fur 


Store. 64. St. Paul's Churchyard. E.C. 


they are obtainable. 


“ Baf, my dear girt, you’re not going 
to Ronuk the table now^ the^re waiting 
for you to make up a set!” 

** I shan’t be a Jijgy,—a dab and a 
rub will do it!” ' 


ane.fa 

tiwjxs/lA) cry ^ 


i-JDiainaoie From all 
be Tier clasiti deparfm 

and dru^ -^ttfrcia. . 

PARrOMfRIE VIOUT 
29 Bd de^i ItaUen^ .Pari5 


Good furniture deserves good 
treatment. There is nothing 
better than RONUK—its 
quality is proverbial. 


Time saved is leisure earned. 
Ronuk gives the brightest 
tome in the shortest time. 
Ronuk goes furthest. 

LIMITED, PORTSLADE, SUSSEX. 







and the Waves are 
PERMANENT 


I N the words of the Dictionary, 
“permanent” signifies lasting; 
durable ; not subject to change. 

That is what we mean when we 
say that “Eugene” Waves are per¬ 
manent ; they last under all 
conditions. 

And this permanency is obtained 
without the slightest injury to 
the hair. 


To appKciate the cxchisiTeiiess of Aqaascuhnn 
specis^tien write for the ’Scntom Booklet 
(Mention I. L. News). Agents in most towns. 


Our illustraiion of an Eughie-waceJ ** shingk** shouu 
how dtliciouJy becoming and natural permanently 
waved hair may he when treated by “ Eu^ne ** artiUs. 
Many other photographs depicting equally fascinating 
results obtained by ** Eug^’* with full-Ungth hear, 
bobbed hair, white hair, and childrens hair, are 
included in the EUGENE FOUO. 

May we send you a copy ? 


Retain Your Youthful 
Beauty. 

Mr*. Eleanor Adair ii tkc origmal nrenlor of tke Muscle 
Strapping Treatment with over 20 years' snccesdul ex¬ 
perience. by means of which a wfoman can restore and 
retain her yoathful beauty in qpite of adrandag years, 
w the digressing signs of ill-health or worry. The 
“ Ganesh" Treatments and Preparations hare many 
imitators but no equat 


, Perfetnm •/ Permm mrat Wmrkq. 

23 . GRAFTON STREET, BOND ST. 
LONDON - - - - W. I 

Aad at Paris and New York. 


CANKH DIABLE skin tonic stresrthcss. tones, aad wSitens tke skin, lavaioa 
an.l Rabby tkim, also an excellent wash and tonic for tke eyesaad eyelids. S/S and NS ( 
EASTERN CREAM nourishes the tissues; cleans, clears, and makes i 
'll* whether skin is dry, greasy or irritable. Made up to soi 

all skins. J/S and S/S |6d. postajte./ 

Of mO Um M mt SlUras mmd O u rn i wO, nr dksuf frem 

MRS. E. ADAIR (Purr. L.N.) 

02, NEW BOND STREET LONDON, W. 1, 

'Fboue: Mnyfur. jtts. 

PARIS 2. PWe LouiM. BRUSSELS And NEW YORK. 


bumisbes astigitea new 
Ufo to the hair. Photo- 
rraphk isstiwctions on 
how to set the hair, 
free with each bottle. 

Prices, sP 9/6. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

“THE RAT,** AT THE PRINCE OF WALES’S. 

* I 'HERE u a type of piece which yoor actor should, 
1 and sometimes does, write uncommonly well, 
and that is full-blooded melodrama. Melodrama deals 
so largely with the conventional, and has so little need 



OFFICIAL: THE PRESCRIBED COSTUME FOR BRITISH 
WOMEN COMPETITORS IN THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 

Pkotofr^pk by sport amd GrtunU. 

of actual novelty in its situations so long as they 
grip ; actors have such good memories, alike for 
what has succeeded on the sta^e in the past as well 
as for conning new parts, and have, as a rule, so 
much less fear than your amateur author of repeating 
the familiar—that your actor-made play of this genre 
may on occasions prove very acceptable entertain¬ 
ment. It certainly proves so in the case of " The 
Rat,” which, though credited on the programme of 


the Prince of Wales’s Theatre to a ’* David Lestrange," 
is supposed to be the work of Mr. Ivor Novello and 
Miss Constance Collier in collaboration. Theirs is a 
story of an Apache, introduced to us first in a Paris 
drinking den ; of a courtesan who takes an interest 
in him that is rather one of curiosity than of sen¬ 
timent ; and of a girl supposed to grow up a flower 
of innocence in this underworld atmosphere of crime 
and vice, and to be ready to risk her neck for the 
Apache when he is charged with murder. It will be 
seen that here we have all the ingredients of a first- 
class drama of ” thrills,” and that is what we get, 
with acting to match. Mr. Ivor Novello, whose 
talents association with the ” films,” far from 
injuring, seems to have sensibly matured, starts his 
portrayal of the Rat rather hesitatingly, but soon 
warms up to his task and pla3rs with welcome vigour 
and picturesqueness ; Miss Dorothy Batley, a new¬ 
comer of great promise, endovrs innocence with charm 
and sincerity of feeling ; and Miss Isabel Jeans, 
whose study of the courtesan has refreshing fnquancy 
and colour, once more justifies the praises of those 
critics who regard her as one of the nKtst accomplished 
and versatile actresses of the younger generation. 

THE GRAND CUICNOL AT 'THE COMEDY. 

London's Grand Guignol has come to life again—at 
the Comedy Theatre—and its pre^ramme in its new 
home contains a novelty in the shape of ” Peter 
Weston,” an ambitious affair. This play, iUnstrating 
the tragic results of a father’s tyranny, is the work 
of American authors. Messrs. Dazey and Osmun. and 
gives Mr. Norman McKinnel a big part not unlike 
that he assumed in a recent Galsworthy play which 
had a similar motif. There are lurid incidentals, 
including murder and electrocution, but one of 
these violences takes place off the scene, and the 
strength of the play is its presentation of a clash .of 
wills. Mr. Richard Bird scores another hit; and it 
need hardly be added that Mr. McKinnel. as the 
domineering father whose attempt to shape his child- 
icn’s lives miscarries, provides most impressive acting. 

“YOICKSI” AT ’THE KINGSWAY. 

The second half of Mr. Donald Calthrop’s revue at 
the Kingsway, ” Yoicks,” b vastly better than the 
first, and if he can only set to work quickly and bring 
the opening part of Us programme up to the level 
of the rest, he ought to be able to command success. 
Capital are the burlesques of Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 
" Our Betters,” and of the sort of versions of " The 
Babes in the Wood ” which the Reandean management 


and the Russian Ballet might supply 
b the turn in which Mr. Mark Lester 
shifter, or that in which he sbgs his * Rjobie,^ 
ditty. There is a ebanning dance scene i*** 
Mbs Mary Leigh shows to advantage; 
pretty songs for Miss Marjorie Gordon «i 
Ehmaki Calthrop does hb own '‘bit * 
when he impersonates a hysterical young ma? 
episode which deals with the future of the wa 
shows women becoming more manly and ma * 
feminine. Nor can there be anything but ^ 
the concluding tableau, which, with its hobbtfe, 
Md hunting costumes, goes some way towaidint. 
ing the title of the revue. All " Yoicks ’* nm 
better start. *' 



WINNER OF THE CLENEACLES £1000 COLF Wfe 
MENT; GEORGE DUNCAN. 

George Duncan beat Abe Mitchell in the fioaJ d tie ‘Ow i 
Herald ” £1000 golf toumament at Gleneacles, on Jett H t 
8 boles up and 7 to plajr, over 36 boio. The and hw 
the two famous golfers escited great interett aooic dma 
the ^ame.-{Pbol«grmpk by Pkrto. llbaimlicm b| 


THE COLLECTION OF 

IMPORTANT EARLY ENGUSB SILVER PLA1Y 





formed by the late 

Colonel H. H. MULLINER, 

removed from the Albany, Paocadilly, W. 


which wiO be sold by aoedon by order of the Elxecaton, by 

Meoara. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, 

at dwr Grert Rooms, 8. Kmg Serert. Si. Jmnes's Sqowe. S.W. I 
On WEDNESDAY. JULY 9th. t924. 




i 
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“Let’s go to DENMARK!” 

An Ideal Holiday Groond lor Everybody. 


• ^ **** *^»»> Bdtiwal beauties of Dennark ami tbe 
Boaereas attractioBs of Copenbacen. iu capital, 
^ »*•»***«• of unpelfing interest to all It is bard to 
V ■ ******~«»c^o«>«plrteeban8eispossibiealsiaha 

dhort distance from Eaglaml. Forsake tbe conven- 
I ^ *iOi»oIkoSday this jFear! Refresh yo«r maid and 

body with the rich fare Denmark of fm I Yoa will 
never foTKot it! Yea wOl never recrot it! 

The UNITED SHIPPING Co., Ltd., 

iht, Fenchnrcta Street. London, E.C.3, 

•r TU OANin TOOUST MIIBAO. IIS, 3 J, LyurtM. SW. 1 . 

Let you our iUudraief bt^alure gMng fulleU portkulare. Ji poUcard 

do, or you can ealL 



Keeps GOUT 
at bay. 

TU FRENCH 

natural mineral water 


r -VI CM Y- 
V. c E L. E s ~r I rsj s 


is now rqpdarly imported, and can be obtained 
•* Hotel s. Qabo, ChemiiU , Stores, Ac. 
To avoid attacks of GOUT, always drink 
V1CHY<ELEST1W& 



HARRODS 

Wonderful Collection of Sterling Silver 




CASI.>. 0-«fe^:!"TM ■^^TSoTORING. etc. 


VC vc» 



Harrods is the recog'- 
nised House for 
ChristeningGifts; here 
in the Great Silver 
Salon on the Ground 
Floor is to be found 
one of the largest and 
most varied collec¬ 
tions in the Kingdom. 

A fully illustrated list 
af Siluerwart will ia 
seat fast frm on request. 


YLLVtT LINED CASE (PS 

6426 ), containing Sterling 
Silver Egg Cup and Spoon. 
Serviette Ring, Spoon and 


plete in case 


£4.10.0 


STERUNG SILVER 'QUAICH' 

(re 64 X 7 ),il]astrated on right, 
with Amethjrsts set in richly 
chased handles. In velvet- 
lined case, com- /\ 

plete with spoon wO a O.U 



WHITBY 

I ONE OF 
P[j; NATURES 
IDEAL 
HOLIDAY 
CENTRES. 


A cbarmiaf seaside 
resoru blendiag all 
die aalaral beaalies of 
moors, woods, rivers and 
the qnamtaess of an old 
world Iowa, with modern' 


I Booklet bee from j 
{ Towa Qcfk or any ! 
j Lr N • E ; R Afcncy. j 



12/6 per bottle. 


Performance. 


The Public may be “ advertised ” only 
up to a point, which is, to put “ High 
Quality ” claims to proof. Beyond 
that point, progress depends upon per- 
^Dnnance • ... as in the of 


High 


■ Ik M im 


QUEEN 

isCOTCH WHISI^ 


MACDONALD & MUIR, Distillets, LHTH, 
London Office: 25, Heinnaeket, S.W.1 A 


Selected for 

3tde at 

. WEMBLEY. 


-GLEN MORAY *93,” 
very line Liqueur Whbr 
15// per bonle. 
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RADIO NOTES. 


higher wave-length. One end of the new coil should 
be connected to the aerial, and the other end of the 
coil should be connected to the aerial terminal of the 
set—the earth wire being joined to the earth ter¬ 
minal as usual. 

Chelmsford's powerful transmissioas may render 
loud-speaker reception possible direct from a crystal 
set. At present, a crystal set will only deliver broad- 


A T the present time the British Broadcasting 
Company's family of stations is being increased 
at the rate of about one every other week. In addi¬ 
tion to the eight principal centres, there are now four 
relay stations : Sheffield, ■ Plymoath, Edinburgh and 
Liverpool. By the wonderful relay system, listeners 
in every area in Great Britain 

served by a local broadcasting _ 

station heard greetings e x pres s ed 
by all stations on the occasion 
of Liverpord station’s inaugura- 
tion. Early in July, Leeds 
arill have its own relay station. 
and shortly afterwards so will 
Hull, Nottingham. Stoke-upon- 
Trent, Swansea and I>undee. 

All stations will be connected by 
ordinary teleidione lines, and one 
or all may broadcast a special 
item, or the full programme, issn- 
ing from any individual station, 

The much - discussed high- 
power station at Chelmsford is 
due to open on June 26, and 
the interesting announcement has 
been made that this staticm may \ 

have a profound influence on ^bIhH 

the development of broadcasting. 

Crystal-set reception will be pos- 
sible one himdred miles distant 
in any direction from Chelms- 

ford. There is a possibility that - i_ 

this station will be used as the 

centre from which broadcasts OPERATIC IT 

intended for simultaneous trans¬ 
missions will be picked up by Sunday last, 

radio reception by the other 
and re - be<^c«t. in- 

stead of relaying through the Mi„ m,,, 

medium of land line communica- AHIn, md nr, 

tion between stations. 

Chelmsford will transmit on a much higher wave¬ 
length than any other British broadcasting station. 
Existing receiving-sets will pick up Chelmsford, pro¬ 
vided that, in the case of valve sets, larger tuning 
coils are (bugged in, in place of the ordinary coils. 
Owners of crystal sets which will not respond to 
Chelmsford need only to buy, or to make, an extra 
coil wound with sufficient turns of wire to reach the 


O. S. MORRIS. 

26. SACKViLLE ST.. tV. /. 


Azurea> 

POMPEIA> 

Florawe 

Trefle 

INCARNAT 


JUDGING SOLELY from the 
percentage of games won with 
“ Why Nots,” the great secret of 
good golf is to play with a Blue 
Cross “ Why Not” Ball. 




ANOTH E R 

—SECRET— 

ABOUT 

TAILORING 


C.T.P»«BR 

PAWS 


Some wonderful attainments in 
long drives have been accom¬ 
plished with “ Why Nots ” and 
they are noticeably well- 
balanced and “direct” when 
finishing on the green. 

To play a winning game—play 
a “Why Not” BaU. Of aU 
Professionals and Sports Goods 
Dealers— 2 16 each. 


Here is the main reason why 
one man's clothes look really 
distinctive and /tort of him, 
as it were, whilst another's 
look ordinary: 


BRTIANNIC 


O/u Queen €f*Wa£jt *BpaoM» 

has nuule an nnrivalled world-widc reputation. 
These bands are fallyGUAKANTEED for five 
}'ears and the spring will be ren e wed free of 
charM. any time dnrinir that period thronrh any 
ieweTler IVs " BRITANNIC" has frequently 
been tested by opening and closinr a bracelet by 
machine, loo.ooo tiases. The bracelet and mrinpi 
have always stood this severe test perfectly. 

The “ BRITANNIC’* can be seen at all (food . 
class jewellers in various widths complete / 
with watches in various s^les from £4 los.. / 
also ’• BRITANNIC " ExpandingflLnd g 
alone with hooks to replace straps. £ 

.Cm /A» nmm* ‘BRITdNNIC ' it tnfrwvtd ^ 
itttidt iht tmnd, tftmute irtry in/t r itr £ 
nmUmtitni mr* tfftnd *> sw. g 


D. S. MORRIS 

of 28, Sackville Street, W. 1 


TAese prices art Two Ouiata* 
LESS than you would be 
asked to >ay elaewhere for 
•imUlar quality. 

To peereut cbilla. wear The "COHSTAY* 

nCURB BELT(Rc«iMc(«d). PitoeaS/- 
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r/ie Suj)erBrand” 

A Very Old and Character¬ 
istic Blend of Scots Whiskies. 

30° U.P. at 156/- per Case. 

24° U.P. „ 168/- „ „ 

- Carriatt< Paid - 

(CMh wkh Or<ier.) 

James McCreadie & Co., ud. 

29. WaUHoo Street. GLASGOW. 

- BatabUmhed 1t94. - 

AgeaU Abroad Waaled where aot ReprcMalcd. 


Omiy OhtmnmJ Dirmet 
firm Aboom Addrm. 


NOW READY—Post Free, HAMPTONS* NEW BOOK C 215, 

Uluetratiag ia colour the latest produetious ia tasteful Hook Faraishiags for the 
Spriag 1924 Scasoa. 

Hainpbins’ No. K. 6049 . “ SUNLAND ” 

JASPE REPP, flecked with a silver-coloured 
thread in blue, brown, mauve, red or jade; 

This is one of Hamptons’ most popular fabrics. 

Guaranteed unfadeable. 50 ins. wide. 

7s. 6d. rd. 

Hamptons’ No K7152. “ PENSHURST ” 

CURTAIN FABRIC of artificial silk and 
cotton. It has a lustrous finish, and is made 
in several beautiful shot colours. Guaranteed 
unfadeable. 50 ins. wide. 7s. 9d. yd. 

Hamptons’ No. K 7222 . “BERYL” REPP. 

A shot repp in extremelv beautiful coloiu's. One 
of the most effective fabrics produced. 50 ins. 
wide. 15s. 9d. yd. 

Hamptons’ No. K 7340 . “ARUNDEL” 

DAMASK A heavy quality damask in shot <ie^ (N«. k*,,,). .r ai»v 

colours, with a handsome Italian design inter* tralion above. K a typical example of their new 
woven in an unusually subtle manner. Suitable if**** ^rot^^meTaJL u 

for curtains, wall panelling or furniture covering. several very .teo.raine coioorm»;< 

50 in. wide. 19s. 6d. yd. K<tler». sent <m kmn. |.«t hee 3/3 yd. 


« loan. |.«t hee 3/3 yd. 


CHEAPEST LACE CURTAINS 


IN LONDON 


REAL SW1.S.S EMUKOIDKKEDl.ace Curtains with 
bandsooM double borders. 3 yda. long, 24i0, 26/9, 
35/9, 36/9. 38/9 per pair. 3 I yds. long. 26/9. 35/9. 

36/9. 39/9. 43/9. 45/9 per pair. 

BRISK BISK N El'S b>- the yard, strong Hiaare «e«h. 
i 8 , 24 . 37 , 30 and 36 ins. deep. 1/31. 1/41. 1/51. l/H. 

2/6. 2/9. 2/11. 3/3 per >-a.*d. 


CASEMENT NETS by the >-*rd. 50 anti 52 ins. wide, 
in soft shade of l\orv. A most interesting selection. 

1/61, 1/91, l/l 11. 2/2. 2/61, 2/91 per yard. 
UNFADABLKUOI.OURKl) NVri S by the yard, in a 
great variety of beautiful colours. 53 ins. wide 2f2 per yd 
BEDSPREADS of Silk Net. Elegant designs. Re- 
productions of Real Ijtce. In a variety of exquisite 
unfadable colours. .Single Bed 'ize. 35/9. 

rViuble >>eri size, 49/9. 
PK INl'Kl) BF.DSPKKA I >S. large and choice selection 
of extremely beautiful designs at^ colouring*'. 

! Single l»d si 7 e: ^11, 11/9. 15/9, 21/9. 25/9 each, 
rxmble l>ed siae; /4/9, 19/9, 25/9, 29/9. 35/9 each 


NOW KEADY. Pom freo. Hooiptoma* Now Booli No. C 213. UloMrottoH dto bcM voloct yet 
p3o6o«o6 for 16c oooanloco foroishio^ of 0 

SIX-ROOMED HOUSE FOR £240 

People who wot toioamiMi io tho 60M toMo ot the IcoM oorioy will fio 4 that the ooloor eofccwiox. riot 
▼oriooe metho6e of oovoviotf the floors, (Im 5 iflcre«t w io Jew trca<oeoa«s eo^ the goaorol effect ef 
her m ooy e *4 reetfolmew wUch ie so eooapteoooo o footoro of thoso reoot* ozoMpUfy whet they 0006. 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS: Ter 


RM 


looAppMeetio.. CATALOGUES FREE. 

PTONS 


Decorators • Furnishers 


Pdl Mdl East, London, S.W.1 


Craftsmanship 


Yet another Elxample of the Beautiful Furniture our 
Readers can obtain at Carnap New Galleries. This Massive 
and Handaome Sideboard kas been built expressly (or Carnages on the very 
best lines by expert craltsmen. Finislied a rkb brown tone. Tvro large 
drawers and 2 cupboards nnder. as illu^tion. ^ ^ ^ 

Left-hand drawer Lined Green Baize and §\ ^ ^ 

divided for Cutlery. Price • \£ 


Price ow vr vr 

Hlllllint'IIIIIUItittfWIMIIIIHIINIIIIIHIIIHHilllHIIIIIIIHIIIIII^^ 


■ Garden Furniture Show 

I 'Si I ' up NOW IN FULL SWING. 

= I Come and see just bow inexftensive Summer Garden Luxury 

= I really is at Gamages. Garden Shelters 6 ft. x 3 ft. 6 ins. 

M ^ I A beautiful colours for 29/3. Sun Canopies, Tents, Seats, 

^ Deck, Wicker and Pulp Cane Chairs and Tables. A Visit of 

^ Inspection incurs no obligation to purchase. 

^ afpiiauiem ^ J ^ Illustrated is a Garden Canopy with 6 ft. spread, Steel ,-0 
^ ^ hardwood (lolished handle. Price oZ/O 

G^^GES 

HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C 1 \Po%t Orders Invited. 

Also at RpHVtHnks. Cheapsidc, E.C. 2 


FRIENDS 

o( the dumb and bclpless (or the past 100 years. For a 
Century the R.S.P.C.A. has been the true (riend and 
protector a( the dumb friends o( humanity. For 6ve 
generations in peace and war the Society bas shielded the 
persecuted animals wbo spend tbeir lives in the service a( men— 
and wbo are at men's mercy. Homeless animals have been 
shielded, rescued, and the sick healed. The R.S.P.G A. has 
initiated and suf^xxted legislation (or their benefit ; prosecuted 
those who ill-u^ them, and taught their masters when 
neglect was due to ignorance. 

Backed by public opinion and Helped by public gener¬ 
osity, the work has steadily grourn and prospered. Ghi the 
Softy’s hundredth birthday the Public will surely desire to 
express its appredation a( the work done. 

With the object of continuing and extending this great 
work ibe Council of the RS.P.C.A. appeals for financial 
aid, and inoites contributions to the Centenary Fund. 


Tc Seertimry, R.S.P.C.A.. lOS. jeraya Street. LONDON. S.W. I 

1 cadosc £ s. d., u a Doaatioa to the R.S.P.C.A. 

CENTENARY FUND. 

Name ... 


AJUren ..-... 

Cheques and I’.Oz payable to “ Secretary R.S.P.C. A." and crossed “ Courts & Co.” 


This 
Drawer 
is lined 
Baize for 
Cutlery. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

Road Surfaces have been thought ^t 

and n^rijr^ f *** research and investigation 
which has been carried out in 
ccmnection with roads would have resulted in the 
discovery of a road surface which would reasonably 


comfdy with our ideals of udiat a road ought to be. 
It should be dnstless, durable as to its wearing qualities, 
and not of such a character as to become dangerous 
to traffic in wet weather. It would seem that the 
newest road surfaces fall a long way short of possess¬ 
ing these primary qualifications, since 1 bear all sorts 
of criticisms directed against them on the score of 
their being abscdntely dangerous to traflte when 
they are wet. The Great North Road and sections 
of road in Kent which have been surfaced with the 
latest bituminous compounds, seem to devdop the 
same characteristics of “ skiddines ’* when the 
weather b wet, or even damp. It b not that the 
blame rests on the driver, for I have heard these 
complaints from the most experienced motorists— 
so much so that 1 intend to take an opportunity 
of trying these roads for myself next time we have 
a wet week-end. 


These complaints have become so insistent that 
I think it b for the Minbtry of Transport to investi¬ 
gate them. Obviously, in the light of present know¬ 
ledge, road surfaces must of necessity be a matter 
of compromise, and a surfacing material must be 
sought which, falling short in some particular, will 
yet be the best for all luractical purposes. I, for one, 
had thought that the bituminous 
surface was quite the best discovered 
so far, but it would seem that the 
present wet season has brought an¬ 
other story in its train. Clearly, the 
matter b one for further investi- 
' gation, because, if these new surfaces 
are found to be really dangerous for 
traffic, something dse will have to 
be found. 

The number of 
The Abolition announcements 
of the Duties, made by people 
who import foreign motor-cars tl^t 
their prices have 
been reduced in 
anticipation of the 
dropping of the 
McKenna duties 
must surely give 
the motor - buying 
puUic furiously to 
think. I have 
ceased to keep 
count of them, but 
it does seem that 
every concern 
which b in the import business has 
lowered its prices by anything from 
lo per cent, to 33 per cent. In a 
way, 1 suppose, thb will please those 
who hold that it b good that the 
general public should be able to buy 
its goods, whether motor-cars or 
cheese, cheaply. But one b seri¬ 
ously impell^ to wonder what b to 
become of the British industry when 
we all take advantage of the cheap 
prices which debased exchanges and 
the duty-free admission of foreign 
motm’-cars induce. It b all very well 
to answer the implied question by sajring that before 
the war the British trade was aide to hold its own with 
the rest of the world, and did not do so badly. The 
trouble b that all the conditions have altered in the 


last ten years, and what might have been perfectly 
sound policy then may not be quite as rig^ht now. I 
am not arguing one way or the other, but it b certainly 
a matter which must set the inquiring mind working. 
It may not be wide of the discussion to ask what b 
to becenne of us if, in the by no means remote con¬ 
tingency of another great war, we should find ourselves 
without a motor industry, and therefore without the 
means of producing aircraft motors, engines for 
tanks, submarines, armoured cars, and all the rest 
of the internal-combustion engine apfdiances upon 
which the successful issues of modem war depend. 
We were badly caught at the opening of the last 
war. when we had to import magnetos from America 
and aircraft engines from our French allies, but the 
last case may easily be worse than the first. 

Anti-Daxzle passed and made 

I*_ effective legblation dealing with 

the problem of dazzling head- 
lighb. The exact provisions of the new law do not 


see the whole text in the pages of the motoring 
journals—but it does seem that the French are essen¬ 
tially practical in the matter. The law has been 

ICmfumeJ »verUaf. 



A picturesque old surrey inn and a luxuriously modern CAR: 

A tO-H.P. SIX-CYLINDER LANCHESTER SALOON UMOUSINE OUTSIDE 
THE ••WHITE HART- AT WHITLEY. 



PRESENTED BY NUMBERS. LTD.. OF COVENTRY. AS A PRIZE IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE COVENTRY HOSPITAL FUNDS: A NEAT LITTLE 
8-H.P. HUMBER SALOON. WITH SOME OF THE NURSES. 


matter much—those who are deeply interested can 







T here » also the 

famous 19*6 h.p. 

CroasieT — the car 
which broke all R.A.C. 
Certified Trial Car 

Mileage Records. 
Worthy of the attentioo 
of all iaterested ia 
hi(hest-erade cars, 
whether ol the open or 
closed type. 


DEMEMBER, the 14 h.p. Crossley 
b a high-grade, full-size family 
car carrying four or five passengers, 
with luggage, anywhere a car can ga 
Speed well over 50 miles per hour, 
climbs any ordinary hill on tofv and 
has a petrol consumption ol at least 
30 miles per gallon. 

Its price b no more than that ol many 
small light cars which cannot approach 
it either for comfort or service. 


I model, sold with a 
*p>^e"tced speed oi 
m. p.h. It is the 
ideal car for Cut tonr- 
iac.aiid b perfectly easy 
to handle and control. 
'Fitted with four wheel 
brakes if desired. 


PAC KARD 


(SINGLE SIX) 

•The real underlying reason for 
•^ Packard's extreme precision of 
manufacture is that twenty-four yean 
of e xp erience have pror eo this to be 
essential to that satisfaction which 
every owner seeksL 
This constant dkouglit of P^kaid 
owners has Unk a un iv ei saircp u t a tkm. 


CROSSLEY MOTORS Ud.. GORTON 
MANCHESTER. 

Sbownwms H F.xpeit DspL. 

40-41, Coodnit Stnt *, 


W. C. GAUNT COMPANY 
196. Piccwiniy. Lowiou, W. 1 

Ctmerm:Mtmagtr ; LEONARD WILLIAUS. 
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Electric Lij^htin^ 

w*' f 

H.THORI^rro^ MUTTER 


MUTTER 



^ HE average motorist need not 

trouble one iota whether the 
electric-lighting system on his car 
is “double pole,** “single pole,** 
“ six volt,** or “ twelve volt.** Tech¬ 
nicalities are not needed if he 
provides himself, and always carries 
on his car, a spare set of lamp 
bulbs, a foot of “ 5-ampere ** fuse-wire, and a small 
screwdriver. If he will pull out the plugs of the 
battery once a month, and fill up the battery cells 
with pure distilled water—a quart will last him quite 
a long time, and any chemist can supply it—the 
motorist can do all the necessary work himself to 
keep the lighting in due order. That is all the work 
the ordinary motor-carriage owner wants to do, for 
if the dynamo bums out it*s a “ pro's ** job, and not 
his, to tackle. 


There are few troubles that can befall the 
electric-lighting system on any car if the screwdriver 
already referred to is utilised. As what may happen 
is that the vibration of the road loosens some 
connection, thus breaking the circuit with con¬ 
comitant “blacking out** of the particular part, or 



maybe the whole, if it 
is a main connection. 
Therefore it is wise to 
occasionally see that the 
lamp-holders are not 
shedding screws or 
small nuts, that termi¬ 
nal connections to either 
the battery, switchboard 
or fuses are not getting 


loose, and that the connections are clean. Dirty 
connections prevent the electric current flowing 
through those points and, in fact, actipg as a 
kind of not-wanted insulation of the current- 


All troubles in the electric-lighting system are 
either (1) short circuit or leak that has blown a 
fuserwhich has to be replaced, and the leak traced 
if the second fuse blows again at once; (2) loose 
wiring connections through vibration of the 
chasris, which only require being tightened to 
cure the trouble; (3) lamp bulbs to*be replaced 
when the filaments of the old lamps are burnt 


out. In the case 
of (i), if the fuse 
stands after being 
replaced it was 
only an accidental 
“short,** so there 
is no real trouble. 
Otherwise it is 
an electrical en¬ 
gineer's job to find 
the leak. 



Faults that can only be cured by professional 
aid are (i) battery not being sufficiently charged; 
(2) dynamo output requires altering; (3) wiring 
broken down, and re-wiring necessary to eliminate 
leaks, althoi]^ sometimes the latter is caused by a 
faulty lamp-holder. Most motorists can replace 
a bumt-out fuse, and at any rate a small piece 
of 5-ampere fuse-wire of two strands, twisted 
together, wfll carry 10 amperes, the largest lighting 
circuit current required, and so get you home with 
all lights on. 


PRATTS 

PERFECTION SPUHT' 
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Cars 


THE REAL COST OF MOTORING 

^ DEPRECIATION, Repair-bills. Petrol-consumption, Taxation— 
these make up the Real Cost of Motoring. Not just the price of 
the car when you buy it. 

^ YOU buy a Car to Keep—not for a year, but for a lifetime. The 
few extra pounds you pay when you choose a Morris in preference 
to a cheap, imported car are repaid to you over and over again in 
Morris economy, Morris reliability, Morris efficiency. 

^ THE 11.9-h.p. MORRIS Occasional Four is particularly a car 
for the British motorist, because, like all Morris cars, 

1. It is really economical to run. 

2. It is built of the best materials procurable and commands 
an excellent price secondhand. 

3. Its petrol and oil consumption are consistently low. 

4. Its taxation is low, while its power is more than satisfying. 

5. It has proper weather-protection and is. in a British 
sense, really comfortable. 

6. It is backed by a world-famous Service organisation. 

7. It is all British and provides work and pay for 
British workmen. 

8. It is designed throughout with a view to the Owner- 
driver’s comfort and peace of mind. 

9. It is the Car for Everywhere. 

^ REMEMBER—the repeal of the McKenna Duties may bring 
about a slight reduction in the prices of foreign cars, but their 
high running cost, high taxation and heavy depreciation will 
remain the same. The buyer will not get anything like the 
full benefit of the removal of the 333 per cent. duty. 


PRICES; 

MORRIS-COWLEY MORRIS-OXFORD 

11.9 h.p. 14/28 h.p. 

Two-seater - - £198 Two-seater ' - - £I'i)0 

Four-seater - - - £225 Four-seater - - - £3 .0 

Occasional Four - £215 Saloon - - - - £595 


ALL BRITISH MOTORISTS should read " The M.rris 

Owner," the new monthly motoring paper published by 
Morris Motors, Ltd. Official injormuiion on getting the best 
results from the Morris. Profusely illustrated. Obtainable 
Jrom any Morris dealer or sub-dealer. Fourpence monthly. 


YOU ARE NOT BRITISH IF YOU DO NOT BUY BRITISH. 







The Morris-Cowley I 1.9 h.p. Occasional Four- 


MORRIS MOTORS, LTD., Cowley, OXFORD 




- 23.60 h.p.VAUXHALL 

Smooth silent motion, power to spare, low expenses 


4o/ 




23-60 h.p. Vauxhall'King- 
ton’ touring car £ 893 . 
V'auxhall four-wheel 
brakes £55 extra. There 
is a complete range of 
closed and convertible 
bodies. 


30-98 b p. Vauxhall from 


if ^ 




T he design of the 23-60 Vauxhall takes 
into account not only power but re¬ 
finement, not only speed but driving ease, 
not only efficiency but economy. 

More than 60 b.h.p. is developed by the 
engine at a rate of revolution not very high, 
and vibration being neutralised by the 
Lanche^er harmonic balancer, solely used 
in the 23-60 Vauxhall, its smoothness of 
fiindtioning is impressive. 

A cruising speed of 40 or 45 m.p.h. is 
^ light work for the 23-60, which has 
an easily attained maximum of about 
I 65 m.p.h. The power-to-weight ratio 
I moreover is such that frequent gear- 

f changing is obviated. 

f Low expenses are ensured not only 
by the demon^rated reliability and 
wearing qualities of theVauxhall make, 
but also by its tyre and fuel economy. 

A user’s report shows that a. set of tyres 
la^ed for 20,oco miles. A petrol con¬ 
sumption of 20 miles to the gallon is often 
obtained. 




- |THL car SUPERL X C t LLLLN T 1= 


23-60 h.p. Vauxhall ' Kington ’ touring car 


^ ' 'v' VAUXHALLMOTORSLIMITED,LUTON,BEDFORDSHIRE 

LONDON: 174-182 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W.i 

Telephone; Museum 8216 (3 lines) Telegrams : Whirling Phone London 

Canada: 188 King Street West. Toronto 

LONDON agents; SHAW&KILBURN LTD., 20 CONDUIT STREET,W.I 
r 
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Continueii.] 

Then followed, in January 1911, the amalgama¬ 
tion with the Motor Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which brought the total membership up to 
28,040. By July 1912, the membership had grown 
to 45,000. During the following year another 20,000 
new meml>ers joined, making 
the total for July 1913, 65,000, 
and upon the outbreak of the 
war the total membership 
was 83,000. Then followed 
the war period ot five years, 
during which, for obvious 
reasons, the membership 
.steadily decreased year by 
>ear, until on Armistice Day 
it was down to 30,000. After 
the Armistice was signed, 
and war - time restrictions 
were removed, the member¬ 
ship continued rapidly to 
rise, and on the first anni¬ 
versary of Armistice Day 
(1919), the membership was 
87,246. In February 1920, 
the 100,000 mark was 
reached; by April 30 of the 
same year it was 120,000, 
and at the end of July it 
was 140,000. During the 
following year it mounted to 
160,000. Although the period 
1921-1922 witnessed extreme¬ 
ly difficult conditions in 
regard to motoring, 29,833 
new members joined during 
the year. During the follow¬ 
ing tw'elve months, however, 
commercial and general con¬ 
ditions improved, and on the 
date of the annual meeting, 

July 4 , J 923 , the membership 
was nearly 170,000. During 
the past twelve months, the 


influx of new members continued, until, on June 4, 
the membership exceeded 200,000 W. W. 


The essentially modern art of the poster-designer 
touches the general public very closely ; for, whether 


a man be interested in pictures or not, he has to see 
advertisements, and tlie movement now afoot for 
the marriage of art and advertisement in our posters 
is one over which we all rejoice. The Lxjndon and 
North Eastern Railway are among the big business 
concerns who believe in 
doing their publicity on 
arti.stic lines, and the show 
ot Pictorial Posters for 1024 
(the second exhibition of 
the kind), now taking place 
at King’s Cross Board-room, 
is well worth a visit. The 
exhibition is announced, nut 
as a picture show, but as a 
collection of posters dc.signed 
to catch the eye, the im¬ 
agination, and the pocket 
of people of all kinds, and 
one feels certain that each 
design will be succest,ful in 
its endeavour. The arti.-its 
showing posters include 
Frank Brangwyn, R..\., 
whose “ Royal Border 
Bridge, Berwick,” is enough 
to make anyone desire to 
go North forthwith ; Graham 
Petrie, R.I., R.O.I. ; Fred 
Taylor, R.I.; Lew-is Baumer, 
R.I., and many others, as 
well as the well-known Sketch 
artist Gladys Peto, whose 
“Outings on the N.E.R.” 
is characteristic of her style. 
The holiday suggestions 
and holiday series of rail¬ 
way literature are also verj' 
attractive, and may be 
examined at the really inter¬ 
esting e.xhibition at King’s 
Cross, wliich is well worth 
a visit. 


MOTORING IN SOMERSET: A 30-98-H.P. VAUXHALL “ VELOX’’ FAST TOURING CAR IN THE PICTURESQUE 
VILLAGE OF DUNSTER, WITH ITS OLD YARN MARK.ET. 

The 30-98-h.p. Vauxhall " Velox ” has an engine that develops more than 112 b.h.p. 



Repeal of McKenna Duties. 

In the event of any reductions 
in the present retail prices 
being made between now and 
15th October next, we will re¬ 
fund to the purchasers of new 
Wolseley Cars delivered by 
ourselves or our Authorised 
Dealers during that period, the 
full amount of the difference. 


The WOLSELEY FOURTEEN is a full-sized 
high-grade touring car at a very moderate price. 
Comparison with other cars of its class proves it to 
be much the best motor-car value yet offered, and 
the public appreciation of this is reflected in the 
enormous and ever-increasing demand. Comfort¬ 
able, powerful and reliable, it is ideal as a family 
touring-car. 


Prices : 

Touring Car - - £425 
Two-seater - - £445 
Saloon - - - - £695 
Single Landaulette £695 

Dunlop tyres fitted as standard. 




Calalofcue No. to post free. 

WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., 
Adderley Park, BIRMINGHAM. 


London Showroom* : Wolseley House, 
157, Piccadilly. W. 


Indian Depots: 

Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. 


6ENEVA-erd. HOTEL de la PAIX 

Entirely renovated, up to date. One of the nicest Hotels in Switzerland, facing lake, with 
fine view of Mont Blanc. j. baehl. 
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The building at Wembley where BP ” products are exhibited is modelled on the 
lines of a Persian “ Khan ”—j caravanserai usually found along the caravan routes — 
where travellers rest for the night. This distinctively Persian building has been chosen 
by the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Ltd., as a combliment to the country from which it 
draws its crude oil, which is refined in Britain into ‘BP’’ motor spirit. 


“BP” at Wembley 


The “ Khan ” of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company with its slender 
towers and its blue-and-green tiled 
doorways is of characteristically 
Persian design. 

It is a reminder of the heauty and 
ancient splendour of the land of 
the Shahs. 

It is, too, a reminder of the source 
of the crude oil which is brought 
to Great Britain and refined into 
“ BP ” Motor Spirit. 


The exhibits have been selected to 
give an idea of the engineering and 
chemical skill and the immense 
business organisation engaged in 
the task of production, refining, and 
distribution. 

A visit to the building depicted- 
situated opposite India —will give 
you a wider and deeper realisation 
of the great importance of British 
Petrol, not only to the British 
motorist, but to the Empire at large. 



The 

British 

Petrol 


Brifish Pefroleum G!.E^ 22.FenchurchStLondonE.C,3. 

Distributing Organisation of the 

ANGLO - PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD. 
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CHhSS. 

Ill (NTS .—CommuHtcaliont for this dipiii»u:nt should It 
It tne Cluis Eiitor, 15 Eiscx Street, Strand, If'.C.j. 

I M K LrPTiv-; (Kichmoiuil.—It can be clemonstrati-d that your two- 
ni'ivcr is an inif><>ssiblc piisition. To account for the places of the 
white and bl.i< k Pawns, at least eight captures must have been 
made, while only four pieces are missing from the board. Can 
you surmount this difliculty ? 

Iv Ito^wELL fl.anc.islcr'.—Vour contribution just escapes a similar 
I micism to that made aliove. Its idea is very well expressed, and 
although a stronger key move would have been all to the good, 
we hope to publisli it shortly. 

K U B Bari-ow (Boumem<iuth).—In your last composition, taking 

the variation, i. - Q takes Kt. z. Kt to K 8th, mate ; how is 

Black stopped from 2.-- K to Q 4th ? As regards No. 3932, if 

you play, i. P takes R, we should reply with, i. - B takes K I 

M BtAcn (Milton Bridge).—Your problem is sc'lved by 1. Kt takes 
Kt, dis ch and mate. Have you ever seen, moreover, in this or 
anv other column, a position published whose solution began with 
a chwk ? 

JoHM McRobert, J.P. (Crossgar).—We .ve afraid your two-movers 
are of too antiquated a type for our use. Interest now attaches 
to the ingenuity with which Black’s replied are turned to account 
in the administration of male, and to the wiles by which a solver 
may be misled. 

U W Hii.i. (Melboi'rne).— There is no such ’ main principle in com¬ 
posing ” as that which seems to have beei\ imposed upon you. A 
problem may have all sixteen White pieces against a solitary Black 
king, without any violation of written or unwTitten law. As regards 
your problems, they show fair constructive skill, especially in the 
avoidance of “ cook'- but they are so lamentably weak in Black's 
defences. Black is not supposed in a problem to stand still to be 
slaughtered ; he must fight to avert his fate, and this is the point 
you will now have to study before you can hopie for publication 
of any of your efforts. 

C C W Sl’.m.ner (Sheldon).—Your three-mover will be published in 
due course. 

A Newman (Brompton).—Our only comment is, dare we publish it? 
Perhaps in the dog days—if any arc to lie this year—we may brave 
the plants and make the venture. 

J C Krtse (F-dgware Road).—The difficulty yeu found is met by 
2. P takes K liecomes Kt and mates. 

Elizabeth T Rl-tiierford (New York).—We are sorry you are not 
successful with your. solution of No. 3931. The answer to any 

other move than the right one is, i. - P to K 4th. We hope 

you will try again. 

Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3927 received from R W Hill 
(.Melbourne) ; of No. 3929 from Howard Staunton (Kolar Gold 


Fields, India), and G Parbury (Singapore) ; of No. 3930 from Howara 
Staunton (Kolar Gold Fields), H K Ilavia (Biimbay), and Josefh 
T Bunting (Secane, Pa., IJ.S.A.) ; of No. 3931 from Rev. A D Mearcs 
(Baltimore), and Joseph T Bunting (Secane) ; and of No. 3932 from 
E J Giblis (East H.am), R P Nicholson (Crayke), and J C Kruse 
(Edgware Road). 

Correct Solutions of No. 3933 received from J Hunter (Leicester), 
Rev. VV Scott (Elgin), A W Hamilton-Gell (Exeter), S Caldwell 
(Hove), E G B Barlow (Bournemouth), CBS (Canterbury), F A 
French (Lymington), J P Smith (Cricklewood), J C Duckworth 
(Newton-le-Willow-s), G Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), R B N 
(Tewkesbury), and H VV Satow (B.mgor). 


PRUBLEM No. 3934.—By Ernest Robins. 


Solution of Problem No. 3932.— By C, R. B. Sumner 
white black 

1. R (at K 5th) to R 5th Anything 

2. Matts accordingly. 

The variety of mates is the feature of this problem that most im 
pressed our solvers, although some ot them arc a little wanting in 
interest. There is not much choice tor the key move, but a fc.v cage- 
spirits could not wait for the preliminary defence of R to Q 4lh, before 
playing i. P Ukes R, becomes Kt, and mates. 


CHE.S.S IN AMERICA. 

Game played in the International Masters’ Tournament, at the Hotel 
Alamac, New York, between Messrs. F. J. TIarshall and A. Alekhine 
(Queen’s Paum Opening.) 


BLACK. 



WHITE 

White to play, and mate in two moves. 


WHITE (Mr. M.) BLACK (Mr. A.) 

1. P to Q 4th Kt to K B 3rd 

2. Kt to K B 3rd P to K 3rd 

3. P to B 4th P to Q 4th 

4. Kt to B 3rd P to B 3rd 

5. P takes P K P takes P 

6. B to Kt 5th B to K 2nd 

7. P to K 3rd B to K B 4th 

8. B to Q 3rd B takes B 

9. Q Ukes B 

This exchange of Bishops is 
generally considered to lx; to 
VV bite’s ad\’anta(y. 

9. Q Kt to Q 2nd 

10. Castles (K R) Castles 

11. Q to B 5th 

There is evidently to lx? no want 
of enterprise on either side, but 
Black slightly profits by the en¬ 
suing exchanges. 

11. Kt to K 5th 

12. B takes B Q Ukes B 

13. Kt Ukes Kt P Ukes Kt 

14. Kt to Q 2nd Kt to B 3rd 

15. 0 R to B sq K R to K sq 

16. R to B 5th Kt to Q 4th 

An obvious yet most effective 
resource. The Knight is excel¬ 
lently posted both for attack and 
defence. 

17. K K to B sq Q R to Q sq 

18. P to Q Kt 4th P to Q R 3rd 

19. P to Q R 3rd R to Q 3rd 


WHITE (Mr. M.) BLACK (Mr. A.) 

20. 1- to Kt 3rd F to R I'd 

21. Kt to Kt sq P to K Kt 3rd 

22. Q to R 3rd Q to Kt 4th 
Ii.e strategic value 01 this move 

appears imm^iately. The won.ler 
is Black did not re.ip moie trocn 
its effects. 

23. Kt to B 3rd P to Kt 3ru 

24. Kt takes Kt 

It 24. R to B 4th, Black's Queen 
is lett utiati.Tcked, and the road 
IS free for Kt takes K P, with a 
won game. 

24. P Ukes R 

25. Kt to B ;th P takes Q P 
The position is a remarkable 

one, but it does not seem Blaik 
can do anything belter. 'Iht 
inarch of his Q B P across the 
held is like that of the Biitisi. 
infantry at Minricn. 

26. Kt takes R P Ukes P 

27. Kt Ukes R P Ukes P (ch) 

28. K takes P Q to y 7th (cn 

29. K to Kt sq Q to K 6th (chi 

The Rook must not be Uken, 

as it brings VV'hite’s Queen imo 
action. 

30. K to Kt 2nd Q to Q 7th (ch) 

31. K to Kt sq Q to K 6th (ch) 

and draws. 








^uwiii£*C“! 


aecFAST) 


S©aiIiqueur 


A copy of the latest Swift Catalogue 
in which the whole range of Swift 
Cars is .'.lustrated and described 
will be sent you free on request. 


SWIFT OF GOVFNTRY, L 
COVENTRY. 


Casino 

Golf { 18 -hole 
course) and 
other sports. 


LUCERNE 


Excursions by 
motor-cars, 
steamers & mountain 
railways. 


The” Swiss Resort and its Lovely Lake. 


PRICES: 


10 h.p. 2 -Sealer 

with Dlckev or T ^ \ 

“Chummy" Model 


10 hp. i-Coupd-POQC 

Cabriolet 


INFORM.ATION FROM THE OFFICIAL ENQUIRY OFFICE, LUCERNE. 


DUNVILLES 


BRITISH 

EMPIRE 

EXHIBITION 


VISIT THE 

ULSTER 

DISTILLERS’ 

EXHIBIT 


IN THE 

ULSTER PAVILION 



























I TlkeMiincEHMTisa^iiartimtee'GetEW^^RTS 

ASK YOUM LOCAL MAN forEWAlX’S 


Call and see in action at 

EWAMT & SON Lm346'50 EUSTON R® lONDONT 

Established 1834 
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Pa^lMore/ 

/' Dependable Champion Sparking 

Plugs are regular equipment on the 
r - tj- best cars made. 

' •'\L ' ' - owners of these fine cars pay 

f C' "-^y but 5/-for new Champions, 

r, ' • ■ There is no reason why any car 

^vV owner should pay more, because 

;. 1 Champion is the better sparking plug 

^ as has been proved in countless tests. 

It is better because of its wonderful 
Double-Ribbed sillimanite insulator 
and its superior two-piece design. 

It is real economy to install a full set 
’ r^^r \ ^ of Champions at least once a year. 

Engine performance is improved in 
every way and there is an actual 
II saving in oil and petrol. 

Price S ‘Dealers eoeryvohere sell Champions. Any 

of them mill allon you to compare Cham- 
pions with other spar king plugs. Champion 
superiority is readily apparent. Champion 
Xis4f-. The Blue 5'-. All are 
guoran/e«</ to give complete satisfaction. 

Champion Sparking Plug Co., Ltd., 
83, Pall Mall, London, S.W.l 

»VMPION 

Dependable for Every Engine 


WINDSOR 


mill 




WITH FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES. 

I F you are guided by quality your attention 
must inevitably concentrate upon the 10-15 h.p. 
Windsor. The Windsor is a super-quality car. 
It offers a remarkable combination of luxury and 
economy, and invites the investigation of the most 
critical. The Windsor is replete with the latest 
developments in automobile science, including 
front-wheel brakes as standard equipment. 
CHASSIS SPECIFICATION. MODELS AND PRICES. 






CHASSIS SPECIFICATION. 

4-c yl. enBine, 65|X 102 mm. unit construc¬ 
tion ; detachable cylinder head; over¬ 
head valves; oil circulation by pump; 
ma;;neto ignition; thermo sv phon cooling; 
dry-plate clutch; 4 speeds and reverse, 
right-band change ; internal expanding 
brakes on all four wheels, electric start¬ 
ing and lighting; 5 detachable wheels 
with 710 X 90 cord tyres; semi-elliptic 
front and rear springs; speedometer; 
clock; patented non-glare illuminated 
dash ; Wefco spring gaiters; oil and petrol 
gauge ; luggage grid ; large tool box at 
rear with complete set of tools, jack, 


Four-.<eater com¬ 
pletely equipped - 


£360 

£375 

£465 


James Bartle & Co. (Sales) Ltd., 

236a. LANCASTER ROAD. NOTTING HILL, LONDON. W.ll 

lelithiHt: Fork 6S93 and 2605. Tilegrams; “ BartU 6593 Park, l.ondon" 

Manufacturers: James Bartle & Co.. I.td.. Lancaster Rd.. London, W.ll 


iu^ 




TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

TO 

“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 

Paid in Advance 
INLAND. 

Twelve Months (including Christmas 

Number) . .. £2 IS 9 

Six Months . 18 2 

Including Christmas Number. 1 10 7 

Three Months ... . 0 M I 

Including Christmas Number. 0 16 6 

CANADA 

Twelve Months (including Christmas 

Number) . £3 0 11 

Six Months . 10 3 

Including Christmas Number. 1118 

Three Months.0 14 7 

Including Christmas Number ... 0 17 0 

ELSEWHERE ABROAD 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 

Numlrer; .£3 3 3 

Six Months . I II 3 

including Christmas Number . I 13 10 

Three Months ... 0 13 9 

Including Christmas Number. 0 18 2 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publisliing OHice. 17a. Strand, in Hnglish money; by che<|iie$, 
crossed “The National Provincial anaUnion Bank of England, 


L-N-E-R ^ 

BRUSSELS 

FAMOUS ANCIENT FLEMISH CITIES 
BELGIAN ARDENNES AND SPAS 
Via HARWICH—ANTWERP 

(Royal Mail Route—Every Week-day) 

LIVERPOOL STREET STATION Dep. 840 p.m. 

Restaurant and Pui.lman Car Express 

Luxurious 'I'urbine Steamers 

For Tickets .md Information apply— 

Continental Dept., L.N.E.R. Liveqiool .Street Station. E.C.2 
West End Offices, 71, Regent St . and 50. Piccadilly, London, W. i 
Principal L.N.E.R. .Stations and Tourist Agencies. 


SIR HENRY LUNN. LIMITED. 

PAI.ATIAT. HOTELS. SHORT SEA ROUIF 
TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS HOTEL & RAIL. 
■PR R 14 days BELGIAN COAST with visits 
*0 O to BRUGES. ZEF.BRUGGE.NIEU- 
PORT BATTLEFIELDS, large hotel, 
return ticket. 

£13 13 grand HOTKT,, BRUNNEN. Lake 

ArlvJ IcF of Lucerne. 14 days and journey. 
£lfi 9 PALACE DES ALPES, MURREN, 

AvlvF it Kingof the Oberland. i4days&journev 


olf, Lawn Tennis. Bathinfi 
The Finest Hotel i 
Switzerland. 


The ideal pui>e wool 
Sock for Men 
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SWIXZERLAND 

Come and see the World*s Playground, the Paradise 
of Summer Sports in the clear, bracing Alpine air. 


For all information concerning Raiheay Services. ‘Crips, ‘Cours, Tiesoris Hotels, Baths and Sanal 
Schools, Jlrl Collections, etc., apply to :— 


, Sports and /tmusements, ‘Public and Private 


BATHS OF LEUK. 


THE SWISS TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE. ZURICH or LAUSANNE. 

SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS, LONDON Carlton House, lib. Regent St., Waterloo Place, S.W.l : 

And to all the leading Tourist Agencies. 


BERNESE OBERLAND GENEVA 

ADELBODEN 4500 ft I INTERNATIONAL L 

Bernese Oberland l 

SUMMER RESORT AND “‘Vk''"' 

SPORTS CENTRE. nZ^goIf 

F.r aU In/ormcIlM ..pi!, to f*. Official Eapairp Office. Foreisnm llvlnc in Goiev. nnl 


GSTAAD 

SAANBMOESER 

Centre for Alpine Motoring on Interlaken— 
Pillon—Lake of Geneva route. 

Open air physical training by chartered teachers. 

Booklets from the Enquiry Office. 

G RIN D E LWAL D TmuRREN 
WENGEN-LAUTERBRUNNEN 

Mountain Railways to 

Schynige Platte and Jungfraujoch. 

Prospectus at any Enquiry Office. 

3840 ft. KANDERSTEG 1200 beds. I 

Summer and Winter Resort. 

BERNE — LOETSCHBERG — SIMPLON ROUTE. 


/nr ■ A TI^T H r A I am more thankful every 

U b W D V A 

Ti-a Ceneva hr me h reach it 
easily." jOHN RU.'sKlN. 

SEAT OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 

Enjoys a salubrious and temperate climate. Standing on 
the shores of the beautiful Lake of Geneva. Splendid view of 
Mont Blanc and Alps. Central starling point for excursions. 
Theatres. Casino. Concerts. 

NEW GOLF LINKS. 

Foreigners living in Geneva not exercising any trade in the 
country are exempt from taxes curing the first two years of 
their residence. 

For all information apply : 

OfEcial Enquiry Office, Place dee Berguee 7. GerAoe. 


Siattzerland 

aZ^la WJCKvJLJIIl 3422ft. above sea level. 

View 0 300 km. of the Alpine chain from the Mont'Blanc to the 

Jnntfran and on the basin of Lake of Geneva. 

CammnHiiafionr: London—Paris—T^tisanne—St. Cerjfue : or I-ondon—Paris— 
Amlelo/—Morcz—St. Corjfue ; Jt London—Paris ('.en^va—St. Certfue. 

LAUSANNE On the Lake Leman. 

Centre of numerous excursions. 

Moderate Prices GOLF LINKS. No Taxes. 


LUCERNE 


MONTREUX Region of great beauty. 

TENNIS. GOLF. K.URSAAL. AUTOCARS. 
Starting point of the picturesque line 
MONTREUX—BERNESE OBERLAND. 


THE ORISONS 

2000 Beds. AROSA 6000 fed above 


AND ITS LOVELY LAKE. 

Casino. Golf. Tennis. Horse Shows. Regattas. 

Motoring. Exhibitions. Shopping. 

Excursions by Steamers and Mountain Railways. 

Official Enquiry Office. 

ENQELBERQ Near Lucerne, 

First-class Health Resort of ancient reputation. 
Easy walks in the Woods. Mountaineering, Qrass Hockey. 
Projramme for Sports and Amutrinents by the I ocal Tourist Office. 

BRUNNEN 

On the LAKE of LUCERNE. 

Most Frequented Resort in Finest Position. 


MACOLIN = WEISSENSTEIN 

2885 ft. SWISS JURA. 4220 ft. 

Ideal Health Resorts. 


Aiei^juM CELERINA 


In the heart of .the 
Upper Engadine. 


s COIRE io the Resorts of the 


DAVOS 


First-Class Alpine Health Resort. 


ELI MS 


Lake Balking. 
Golf Unks. 


PONTRESINA 

TaRASP = SCHULS 
VULPERA 

ENGADINE, 4000 ft. The most important spa of Switzerland. 

20th May — 20th Seplem'oer. Remarkable combination of 
world famous mineral springs with a most healthy mountain 
climate. Unequalled cures for digestive and assimilative 
disorders, nervous complaints, tropical disease!, etc. 
Summer Sports, 

For prospectus No. 30 apply io Enquiry Office Schuls and Enquiry 
Office Vulpera. 


CANTON Of VALAIS 

The greatest sports and traoel region of the Alps. 

Excellent climatic conditions. The least pluvial 
country of Switzerland. Spas and climatic 
resorts from 1200 ft. to 6500 ft. above sea level. 

Booklets through the Agencies of ihe Swiss Federal Railways and 
all Travel Agencies. 

RECOMMENDED RESORTS 

CHAMPERY ^A50f,. 

At the foot of the Dents du Midi and Dents 
Blanches, centre of numerous walks, excursions and 
high ascents. 10 hotels,95 chalels-villas, 2,500 beds. 

August 18 : — International Tennio Tournament 
(8 courts). Railway from Aigle (Simplon line) 
and Monthey, 


FINHAUT 4055 A CHAMPEX 4790/!. 
BATHS of LEUK 4679/1 FIONNAY 4911 ft. 
MONTANA 4987 ft. ZERMATT 5315 fl. 
ZINAL 5505 ft. SAAS=FEE 5905 R. 
RIEDERALP 55151 ,. AROLLA 6437 fi. 
SIMPLON - KULM 5595/, 


FROM MADTirilMV On the International Simplon 
1 Ivlll 1 Line io the Mont Blanc and 

jroCHAMOMix 

'X PJ D R/l A 'T'T' (5315 ft.) with the CORN EG R A T 
I Electric Line. 

Splendid panoramic view (10,290 ft.) of Monte Rosa, 
Matterhorn, and over more than fifty Glaciers. 
Numerous and very eomfortakU Hotels. Moderate prices. 


ZURICH 

Switzerland’s Metropolis. Fine Golf Course 
overlooking Lake and Alps. Starting Point for 
Tours in Switzerland to the South and the East. 

IN JULY Regatta for the Championship 
of Europe. 



LIGHTING AND COOKING 
IN THE COUNTRY 


SILVERLITE 

(PKTKO!. GAS PHRIUCTEU) 
lown for its preat reliability and wonderful rcoBomy. 
NON.POISONOUS. NON-EXPLOSIVE- 

More brilliant than Electric; can be 
installed and run at a far lower cost, giving 
in addition Heating and Cooking. So 
|L simple that it can be attended to by a maid. 


The only Petrol Gas 
Machine working 
with Motor Spirit 
without waste, and 


Designers and makers 
of lighting fittings, 
which are all supplied 
with switch taps with¬ 
out extra cost. 


SPENSERS, 

6,e, LONDON STREET, W. 2 

(Ofposite Paddington Station 

and 119, George Street, EDINBURGH. 

SILVERLITE 

The high efficiency system 
with the silent burner. 


Special Notice! 

WEMBLEY. 

An experienced Professional 
Nurse is always in attendance 
at Benger’s Food Stand. The 
public are cordially invited to 
avail themselves of the free 
advice in the preparation, etc., 
of Benger’s Food for Infants, 
Invalids and the Aged. 

Dfretrtioru—Ei ter the Palace of 
Industry by the G.ite of Plenty, 
opposite Australia. The Fo id 
Section is on the left. Ask for 
Senger’t Food Stand. The demon- 
Itrators are there to advise and help, 
ind not to sell. 

BENGER’S FOOD, LTD. - 


Are you 
health worried ? 

Those who do not enjoy 
robust health are recommended 
to Benger’s Food. 

It gives digestive rest with full 
nourishment. Doctors agree that this 
in itself is one of the finest nerve 
restoratives. 



or Infants. 

iNVALiDSfttheAGED. 

- Otter Work*, MANCHESTER. 
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I HE JOY OF SUMMER 

IN 

North Wales 


ABERGELE 
AMLWCH 
BANGOR 
BEAUMARIS 
BEHWS- 
Y=C0ED 
CARNARVON 
COLWVN BAV 
CONWAY 
CRICCIETH 
DEGANWY 

LLANBERIS 
for SNOWDON 
LLANDUDNO 
LLANFAIR. 

FECHAN 

LLANRWST 

MENAI 

BRIDGE 

NEVIN 

PORTMADOC 

PRESTATYN 

PWLLHELI 

RHOSNEIGR 

RHYL 

TREFRIW 

SPA 


Summer has come— 
and with it the 
thought of Holidays. 
Nature smiles from 
woodland, hill, 
mountain, glen, sea 
and sky — bidding 
you come and taste 
“ The Joy of Sum- 
mer” in North 
Wales. 

W ith the promise 
of everything you 
can wish for most 
to make this year’s 
holiday a perfect 
one : glorious 
scenery, delightful 
sea bathing, charm¬ 
ing excursions, sport 
and amusement of 
all kinds. 

Don t hesitate, visit 
North Wales this 
summer, and travel 
in comf ort by 
LM S express. 


Illustrated Guide at any 
LMS Station or Town 
Office, or on applica¬ 
tion to the Passenger 
Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, L. M S Railway, 
Euston Station, London, 
N,W. 1 


fRAVEL 

‘THE BEST WAY’ 


MS 



SPEMCERMOUl 

CORD TYRES 

DUMB-BELL TREAD 

(/Ttfs^Strenjitk 

NONE BETTER 


Write for fall descriptive Pamphlet to, 

George Spencer Moulton, & Co„ Ltd., 

2, Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W.i. 


Nervous 

Headache 

Mental overstrain and 
brain fag associated 
with distressing head¬ 
aches and sleepless¬ 
ness are direct signs 
of an overworked 
nervous system. Dr. 
Cassell’s Tablets sup¬ 
ply the needed nerve 
nourishment. 


Miss Florence Besie of 6B. Woodicnd R 


wonderful tablets 
had suffered from 
•ad. I felt fretful 
y temper. 1 tried 





art Oorioo««Cniieilw» 


i)r. Cassell 


Home Price, 15 Family Size, 3/-. 


Table 
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AT THE BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT 


AT WEMBLEY 

there is a series of modern and period rooms showing gas 
fires and gas lighting fittings which while embodying the 
latest principles of efficiency and hygiene, are designed 
to harmonise with the furnishing. The lighting is 
controlled by pneumatic distant switches. 

The room illustrated above (de- for the radiant gas fire in its antique 
signed for the British Empire Gas silvered metal frame. The chief 
Exhibit by Messrs. Osborne and pieces of furniture comprise a 
Company of Grafton Street) is an Queen Anne walnut chest with four 
example of the work of William drawers, made about 1710, a 
Kent, circa 1740. The colouring of William and Mary style armchair 
the room is blue with the shell and in old red brocatelle and a small 
flower mouldings and the elaborate Jacobean walnut table with 
cornice,dado rail and skirting picked turned legs and shaped stretchers, 
out in dull silver—a splendid setting circa 1680. 

Everyone who aspires to the Home Beautiful and 
wishes also to make it the Home Comfortable should 


VISIT THE BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT 

(In The Centre of the Palace of Industry) 
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V(/00LL5\NDS 

Quality 


N O I only once, but at all times—year in-yyear 
out. The Wilkinson S^Jety Shaver Blade is just 
like the centre portion of the Wilkinson straight razor 
—the part that a man uses when shaving with that kind 
of razor. Every Blade is Hollow-Ground and hand 
forged by expert workmen from the famous Wilkinson 
Sword Steel —a guarantee of excellence. 

After shaving, a few days’ rest, a moment in the 
Automatic Stropper, and the blade is ready for your 
beard again, ready to bring real shaving power to help you 
in your race with the early morning hours. The Roller 
Guard plays its part feeding the lather on to the cutting 
edge, just where it is wanted - not pushing it away. Get a 


Book of 
Bargains 
Post Free. 


and throughout JULY. 


Monday next Woollands again offer their exclusive and 
distinctive stocks of Ladies’ and Children’s Attire, also 
house Linens and Furnishings at BARGAIN PRICES. 


WiUCINSON 


REMNANTS HALF PRICE THURSDAYS. 


THE ALL-BRITISH SAFETY SHAVER 


SILK MILANESE. 


Set with 7 Hollow - Ground Blade*. 
e*ch etched with a day of th* week. 
Adjuiiable Shaver Frame. Automatic 
Stropper and Setting or Honing Handle, in 
bandaome poliahed oak caae (aa illualrated) 

Seta aa above, with 3 Hollow-Ground 
Blade*, etched with different numbera 

Seta eompri<ing 3 Hollow - Ground 
Blade*, Adjuatable Shaver Frame and 
Stropping Handle in handaome poliahed 
wood caae. 


Pure Silk, French manufacture, for 
Underwear, etc. Shades: Ivory,' 
Pink, Sky, Mauve, Lemon and 
Jade. 48 ins. wide. Usual price 

Sale price, pec^yird 19/11 


ZENANA CLOTH 


Set aa above, with 1 Hollow • Ground 
Blade . . 


A special offer of our renowned 
Zenana, the ideal fabric for Dress¬ 
ing Gowos, Dressing Jackets and 
Tea Gowns, in the following delight¬ 
ful colourings; Powder. Pink, 
Mauve, Vieux Rose, Turquoise. 
Parma, Cerise, Light Peacock,Violet 
and Creme. Usual Price 15 / 9 . 

Sale offer 1 O / I 1 
42/44 inches wide. X X X 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


r Manufactured by 

THE WILKINSON SWORD CO.. LTD. 
53. Pall Mall. London. S.W. I. 

Gun, Sword £ Eauipment Makers, Razor Manafaeturers. 
T. H. Randolph. Managing Director. Worka : ACTON, W.4 


Men are daily recognising Harrods 
as the House for Perfect Flannels. 

In the Ready-to-Wear Section Harrods 
are offering extraordinary Value in 
Flannel Trousers. Designed with 
special regard to freedom of move¬ 
ment, they are made from fine quality, 
thoroughly shrunk All-Wool Flannel. 
Fashioned with generous fulness the 
carefully cut waistband ensures a well¬ 
fitting waist and seat; buttonholes are 
cut on the bias to prevent gaping. 

Sixty-three Fittings 

which guarantees a perfect fit to 
practically every man. 

Fittings from 30 to 46 in. waist 
measurement and 271036 in. inside leg. 
In White, Light Grey and O A / 
Medium Grey. Per pair Ov//* 


(Ordev Oy Post) 

K 17. —Dainty Combination*, made of 
best quality White or Pink Milanese 
Silk, with Val. Lace insertion and 
Ribbon shoulder straps, short loose 
legs. Women s or O.S.. 

Sale Price 37/9 pair. 


H 1 6 . —^Thc '* Myr “ Pure French Silk 
Hose witli openw'ork clox and soft 
Lisle feet with the tops lined with 
Lisle. All sizes. Excellent for wear 
and perfect fitting. In fashionable 
colours. 

Sizes 8 J to toL Sale Price 11/9 pair. 


STRIPED CHIFFON 
TAFFETAS 


Ladies’ Pure French Silk Hose, with 
embroidered clox as sketch. All sizes. 

Sale Price 12 9 pair. 

Also fine Lisle thread. All sizes 
Prices 4^01, S/6 and 6/6. 

Also fine summer Cashmere, all sizes. 
Prices 5/6 and 6/11 pair. 

All qualities in Black, White and a 
large range of colours. 


FLANNEL BLAZERS 

Here is an opportunity for men to 
secure an excellent Blazer. Made from 
superior quality Flannel, they are per: 
fectly cut in single-breasted Lounge or 
double-breasted Reefer styles and are 
obtainable in medium shades of Blue and 
Grey. In all fittings. a r% 1 

Ready to Wear .. .. 4Z/- 


In Navy. Nigger and Black 
grounds, wuth white lines in two 
effects. Suitable for smart 
Morning or Afternoon Frocks 
Petticoats, etc. 38 in. wide. 
Sale Price 5/6. 

Usual price lo/i i 


WOOLLAND BROS. LTD 


The Centre of Fashion. 

Knightsbridge London^ S.W.l 


Ready-to-Wear Section—Ground Floor. 
Separate Bntratwc in Hans Crescent. 


HARRODS LTD 


LONDON SWi 




























See the AERTEX 
label on all 
garments — your 
guarantee of 
quality. Refuse 
imitations. 



for men of action 

^et more bite into your service, speed 
^your returns, play on to the last set 
with full vigour—by choosing the right racquet 
and the right underwear. 

The wrong kind of underwear can take as 
much from your game as a racquet that has 
lost its guts. It induces a creeping, sticky 
tiredness which gives the opponent an advantage 
over “van.” 

Aertex Underwear is specially designed and 
constructed to ensure freedom of action on the 
warmest days; fullness of vitality on the most 
strenuous occasions ; sustained fitness. 

The “reason-why” is in the fabric from which 
Aertex garments are made. This unique 
weave contains thousands of tiny “cells” 
which form a constantly operating air- 
circulating system, clothing the wearer with 
a layer of air in motion which refreshes the 
tissues, cleanses the pores, retards lassitude. 

Hundreds of thousands have proved the value 
of Aertex—let Aertex keep you in tourna¬ 
ment form throughout 1924. 

To Overseas Customers 
Aertex Underwear can be obtained from leading 
outfitters in almost every country in the temperate 
and torrid zones. Non-actinic Aertex garments, made 
from specially-dyed yarns, prevent sunstroke and nervous 
depression caused by actinic rays. 

Write for Catalogue 

Fully illustrated Aertex catalogue, with descriptions and 
prices, is incorporated in “Underwear and Health,” a 
booklet of interest which will be sent (free) on 
request to Cellular Clothing Co. Ltd., 72 & 73 Fore St., 
London, E.C.2. 


AERTEX 

UNDERWEAR 

Coolness without Chill 
Warmth without Discomfort 

Sold by 3,000 hosiers, outfitters and drapers 
throughout the United Kingdom. In case ^ of 
difficulty in obtaining write to—Cellular Clothing 
Co. Ltd., 72 & 73 Fore Street, London, E.C. 2 . 


j UNOCRWCAR 

If inJ HCAITH 

i AERTEX . i 

|l' 

li 

1 

1 - - 






POST THIS T O-D A Y 

To Cellular Clothing Co. Ltd. 

72 & 7 j Fore St., London, E.C. 2 

Please send me the 1924 AERTEX Catalogue 
“Underwear and Health.” 
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STETSON 

Vogue 


To the cowboy his headgear is 
not merely a hat; it is my 
Stetson ”—and to-day you are 
likely to hear a well-dressed man 
refer to his hat in the samohalf 
affectionate terms. It is a matter 
of pride to wear what is univers¬ 
ally conceded to be the world’s 
finest hat. 


STETSON HATS 


SOLD BY PRINQPAL HATTERS EVERYWHERE 


CAVANDER’S are right, and 
Cavander’s maintain that Bronze 
Powder and Printer’s Ink are 
best not inhaled. Cavander’s 
roll the matured, golden Virginia 
Leaf in pure Ribbed Rice paper, 
uncontaminated with Bronze 
Powder or Printer s Ink, 

Cavanders say-don’t smoke Ink- 

smoke 

Cavander’s 

Army Club 

Cigarettes 




The Major. 


He 


Carander's, LM,. Manchester and London. 

The b'irm of three Centuries. Established 1775. 


Free from the contamination of 
Printer*s Ink and Bronze Powder 


CAMBRIDGE SIZE 

20 for 1 13 


knows 


By Jlppointmtn! 

Jewellers & Sll'versmlthi 
to H.M.the King. 

Jewels 

V ISITORS to London are 
cordially invited to call 
at the Goldsmiths and 
Silversmiths Company’s Show¬ 
rooms and inspect their impor¬ 
tant collection of Jewellery. 

Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds 
and other Gems of the highest 
quality, fashioned in modern 
and beautiful designs, many of 
which are exclusive, will be 
found displayed at 112, Regent 
Street, W. 1 (the Company’s 
only address). 

FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE SENT 
FREE UPON REQUEST. 

GOLDSMITHS 
8 SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY 

only address 

112 RECENT STREET. 
LONDON.WI. 
































THE GREAT “ GATEATTRACTION FOR WIMBLEDON : BfLLE. SUZANNE LENGLEN, LADY LAWN-TENNIS CHAMPION. 


Everyone in the lawn-tennis world, whether player or sp>ectator. was glad to 
hear that Mile. Lenglen had recovered from her recent indisposition, and felt 
equal to the ordeal of the Centre Court at Wimbledon, where she ever proves 
the greatest of “ gate ” attractions. The interest she arouses is due both to 
her play, which, with its faultless style and easy precision, is a delight to watch, 
and also to the factor of temperament and personality. When she arrived in 
Paris recently from Nice, before leaving later for London, she said that she 


felt quite well enough to play at Wimbledon, not only in the Ladies’ Doubles 
wjth Miss Ryan, but also in the Singles. It had been feared that she 
might have to reserve herself for the Olympic Games. The prospect of her 
meeting a rival in Mis^ Helen Wills, the U.S. Lady Champion, was at one 
time much canvassed, but so far Miss Wills, who went down both to Miss 
McKane and Mrs. Coveil in the Anglo-American match, has not shown herself 
likely to imperil Mile. Lenglen's supremacy. 


Photogeapb by Caudbby. 








Bt G. K. CHESTERTON. 


•TTIERE seems to have been recently a fuss at 
X Harvard rather like the fuss at Oxford when 
Dr. Famell tried to prevent his innocent world of 
unworldly undergraduates from hearing of the 
existence of Bolshevism. It was, indeed, much more 
absurd at Oxford even than at Harvard. Oxford is 
meant to be a place where people can talk nonsense. 
It has no other object; and a very noble object, 
too. Anybody who imagines he can prevent young 
people from considering Communistic theories at 
Oxford had better go and try it on in HanwelL Even 
at Harvard, a more earnest place, it is foolish; and 
I agree so far with Mr. H. G. Wells, who lately 
complained of the Harvard students’ being forbidden 
to listen to Mr. Eugene Debs, the Socialist. But I 
am interested to notice, in his just criticism of the 
educational authorities, the traces of an educational 
theory that I can never quite understand. The 
Harvard dons are blamed, not because their deci¬ 
sion is wrong, but because their decision is final. 

By this view nothing that we teach can be final; 
we must always expect our children to go beyond 
it, or even to go against it. This seems to me 
to make all belief meaningless, old or new. I do 
not blame even Dr. Famell because he thinks 
he is right. Surely one could only want to 
follow Mr. Debs because he thinks he is right. 

And if he thinks he is really right, he thinks 
he is finally right. But this truism about the 
nature of truth is. now confused with a sophistry 
about the nature of progress. 

One of the queerest jokes of the age is that 
people go on incessantly demanding something 
new, and thereby proving themselves unable to 
provide anything new, even in the way of a de¬ 
mand. It never seems to strike them that this 
very longing for something advanced is already 
something antiquated. They can only in effect 
go on repeating Ibsen's phiase about the rising 
generation knocking at the door; without re¬ 
membering that the rising generation that Ibsen 
.knew must now be knocking at doors, and pos¬ 
sibly knocking at spiritualistic tables, in the 
character of the ghosts of our grandfathers. For 
now nearly four generations men have thus 
marked time in a stamping and swaggering 
fashion, and talked about going forward without 
ever getting any further. The generation of 
Jeremy Bentham said the old world was wrong 
and the new world right ; and it did right some 
old wrongs and introduce a great many new ones. 

It humanised the penal code, but it sharpened 
the game laws and surrendered the common land 
to the squires. The generation of Macaulay con¬ 
tinued to talk about the old alwa>'s being bad 
and the new being better; and it did make some 
things better and many things worse. It abol- ^ 
ished the rotten boroughs, but it created the C 
servile and oppressive workhouses. The genera- C 
tion of John Morley still had nothing new to 
say except that we must trust what was new. ( 
One of the new ideas was Home Rule for Ireland ; J 

another was world rule for Prussia. A fourth a 

generation, represented by Mr. H. G. Weils, has * 
failed to free itself from this static superstition | 
of progress. It has often talked progress, even ^ 

in the full tide of reaction — when the police , 

were positively recovering the coercive powers ) 
that liberalism had taken from them; when 
powers were actually being tom from Parlia¬ 
ment and given to dictators and controllers; 
when officials were actually taking away the liberties 
that Bentham or Macaulay had gained. This genera¬ 
tion continued to prophesy immediate liberation, 
even while the scientific reformers were abolishing 
the Habeas Corpus Act and proposing to eliminate 
trial by jury. These people went on saying that 
the world must be better, simply because they could 
think of nothing else to say. In other words, they 
continued to praise novelty because they could think 
of nothing new. The praise of novelty was by this 
time nearly a hundred and fifty years old, and was 
therefore quite safe and exceedingly easy ; it was a 


groove or a rut. It could not be wrong for a man to 
copy the optimism of his father by talking optimism 
about his son. It was quite safe for him to imitate 
his great-grandfather by eulogising his great-grand¬ 
child. The worship of the babe unborn has by this 
time become the religion of our ancestors; and 
is as antiquated and stiff as the ancestor • worship 
of China. 

There is a curious contradiction in the attitude 
about education. Even the most intelligent of those 
in this progressive tradition, like Mr. Wells him¬ 
self, always talk as if the yoimg of the next genera¬ 
tion would always improve on us, even while affirming 
that it is our first duty to improve them. The teacher 
must resolutely teach the pupil; but the pupil must 
inevitably overthrow the teacher; only to be over¬ 
thrown in his turn when he begins to teach. But 



WITH THE QUEEN MOTHER, IN WHOSE SERVICE (AND THAT 
OF KING EDWARD) HE HAD BEEN A TRUSTED FRIEND FOR 
OVER FIFTY YEARS: THE LATE SIR DICHTON PROBYN, V.C.. 

AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

C«n. Sir Dichton Probyn, V.C., who died in his sleep at Sandringham early on 
June 20, in his ninety-second year, had spent fifty-two yean in the personal 
service of King Edward and Queen Alexandra, both of whom regarded him 
as a trusted friend rather than as an official. In early life he was a 
brilliant cavalry officer in India, and won the V.C. at Agra in 1857, during 
the Indian Mutiny. He also served on the North-West Frontier and in 
Chhu. In 1872 he becante Equerry to King Edward (then Prince of Wales), 
and in 1877 (Comptroller and Treasurer of the Prince’s Housetwld. He was 
Keeper of the Priv)r Purse throughout King Edward’s reign, and since his 
death had been Comptroller of the Household to Queen Alexandra. 

PkoUtgrmph by RusuU. 

no man can really teach anything unless he believes 
it to be the truth; and he cannot at the same time 
believe it to be the truth and believe that his pupil 
will discover it to be an error. If the rising genera¬ 
tion knocking at the door are simply knocking at 
the door of their own house, which they know better 
1 than anybody else, they really have a right to enter 
without knocking. But in that case they enter on 
the same property and are faced with the same pro- 
I blem. Unless they think a thing true enough to be 

( taught, they have no right to teach it; and if 

L it is»true, the others must be wrong when they 


contradict it. This sort of sceptical relativity in the 
relations of old and young readly destroys the right 
of either of them to hold any opinions at all. The 
old are wrong merely because they are old ; and the 
young are certain to go wrong because they are cer¬ 
tain to grow old. Nobody has any notion of what 
has happened, in all this tangle, to the trivial thing 
called truth. 

These progressive prophets are always praising 
the rising generation ; but in one way at least I have 
a much higher opinion of it than they have. I do 
not believe that young people are incapaUe of 
respecting conviction. I do not believe that they 
prefer weak and wavering teachers, or want every¬ 
thing submitted to them in this apologetic and agnostic 
fashion. I doubt whether they really wish to be 
told in a tentative manner that two and two make 
four subject to their better judgment. I doubt 
whether they prefer a teacher who tells them 
that a triangle has three sides for the present. 
That sort of hopeful hesitation is not likely to 
arouse enthusiasm in any young persons I have 
ever known, including the young person that I 
have been. When I was young I was much 
more disposed to say, *’ If the trumpet give an 
uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself for 
the battle ? ” 

What the progressive professor really means, 
I fancy, is not that his pupils really dislike being 
told tUngs, but that he has nothing to tell them. 
It only means that he is the sort of philosopher 
who looks for guidance to his own followers, as 
the followers used to look to the philosopher. 
He looks to the rising generation, not even from 
the standpoint of a sinking generation, but rather 
of a generation that was bom sunk. It was a 
rising generation which never rose—that is, which 
never rose to the occasion. That generation, or 
at least that type in that generation, never had 
the confidence of )routh, and therefore never 
reached the convictions of maturity. These men 
were never bigoted, never dogmatic, never doc¬ 
trinal—that is, they were never young. They 
were bom in the frivolity of old age. They were 
bom in a period of scepticism, or at least in a 
school of scepticism, which paralysed from the 
first all the generous gestures of affirmation and 
authority. The teacher was afraid of being 
thought " doctrinal" or “ dogmatic,’’ if he really 
taught ethics or philosophy. But if he only 
taught Greek and Latin, he ought to have taught 
that these words merely mean " teaching.” And 
that raises the real question of scepticism. The 
real question is not whether we can teach with¬ 
out being dogmatic. It is not whether we can 
r be dogmatic without dogmas. These questions 

t are really contradictions in terms. The real ques¬ 

tion is whether we have any right to teach at all. 

n But I think there is another real reason for 

il the revolt against dons. It is that these partic- 
n ular dons really had dogmatism without dogmas. 

* In other words, they were sceptics but not honest 

* sceptics. The aca^mic authorities of a certain 

" type or kind did continue to speak with au- 

^ thority when they no longer bdieved in any- 
Is thing, even in their own authority. A man 

would bear the starry and staggering title of 
a Doctor of Divinity—or, in other words, a direct 
teacher of divine things — and be at his best 
a Humanist caring only for human things, and at his 
worst a Pyrrhonist caring for nothing. But the just 
rebellion against that sort of old humbug does not 
prove anything except that men dislike being hum¬ 
bugged. It does not prove that they dislike being 
taught, or that they dislike being taught with sin¬ 
cerity, or even that they dislike being taught with 
authority. It does not prove that the young are 
not roused by a real trampet, that gives no un¬ 
certain sound, even though a certain sort of hypo¬ 
crite thought he could produce the impression of the 
tmmp of doom merely by blowing his own tmmpet. 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 

In this Issue we gioe further examples of our remarkoUe Anaglyphs—Miss Helen Wills In Action, and Society and Sport at Roehampton. Readers who haoe not yet obtained one 
of the special masks for clewing our Anaglyphs in stereoscopic relief may do so by filHng up the coupon on page 1251. and forwarding it with postage stamps value three-halfpence 
(Inland), or tsoopenee-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to “The Illustrated London Nesas“ (Anaglyph). 15, Eissex Street. London, W.C.2. 
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“THE PROPERTY OF THE PRINCESS ROYALAN INTERESTING ART SALE. 

Photocraths by Couktbsy or Messrs. Curistir, Mamson and Woods. 



ONE OF THREE WORKS BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS IN THE FORTH¬ 
COMING SALE OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL’S PICTURES : THE POR¬ 
TRAIT OF LADY MARY COKE. 


Unusual interest was aroused by the recent announcement that some forty or 
fifty pictures by Old Masters, the property of the Princess Royal, would be 
offered for sale at Christie’s on July 18. They comprise a number of works of 
considerable importance, among them three portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds— 
of Jane, Duchess of Cordon (who raised the Cordon Highlanders), Lady Mary 
Coke, and of Sir Joshua himself. The family portraits to be sold include that 
of James, fourth Earl of Fife, by Sir H. Raeburn, and another full-length portrait 


of James, second Earl of Fife, by Francis Cotes. The " Philosopher ” Is one 
of many known versions of a picture attributed to Quentin Matsys. It is 
described as “ so superior in quality to most of the other claimants that it may 
confidently be set down as the master's original handiwork.” The fine " Portrait 
of an Ecclesiastic," now regarded as by the Master of the Altar of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew, was at one time ascribed to Van Eyck. The tower of a Utrecht church 
in the background suggests a Dutch origin. 
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“STARS OF TOURNAMfeNT”; LAWN-TENNIS PLAYERS AT WIMBLEDON. 

PHonwRAnis uv &ro*T akd Gbhual, Totical. I-NA., Altou, akd Kbystoke View Co. 



The Uwn-Tennis Championships at Wimbledon, begun on June 23, have, as Japan, Mexico, and Jamaica. The contest for the Men’s Singles Championship 

aroused the keenest interest. A novelty of the draw this year was that. promised to be very interesting in the absence of any outstanding figure. ® 

Tth first time, it was " seeded ’’—that is. selected names were put in certain of the chief Australian players were missing, such as Mr. Patterson, Mr. Anderson. 

I *in an order otherwise chosen by lot—the object being to prevent players and Mr. O’Hara Wood, but the veteran ex-Champion, Mr. Norman Brookes. 

mav have travelled a long distance being beaten in the first round by a again participating. From the American contingent last year’s champion. 
^ ♦ int The entrants included representatives of Great Britain, Australia, Mr. Johnston, and Mr. Tilden, the previous winner, were both unable to comp* 

N w***^aland South Africa. India, the United States. France, Spain, Holland, in the event this year. 
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QUEENS OF THE LAWN-TENNIS COURT: WOMEN PLAYERS AT WIMBLEDON 


PHOTOGRArllS BY SpOBT AMD GCNEBAl., Al nCBI, TOMCAL PhoTOPWM# 


MISS E. H. 

HARVEY 
(GfYAt BritAlo). 


SATTERTHWAITE 
(Great Britain). 


MRS. W1GHTMAN 
(UnitrJ SUln). 


MRS. BEAMISH 
(Great Britain) 


MRS. LAMBERT CHAMBERS 
(Great BritAin). 


MISS RYAN 
(United States). 


MISS EVELYN COLYER 
(Great Britain . 


MRS. SHEPHERD-BARRON 


MISS JOAN AUSTIN 



MISS HELEN 


WILLS 


(United States 

_-- 

Ladr Ctiampion) 

MISS McKANE — 

(Great BriUin). _ 

__- 


the feminine side of the Lawn-Tennis Championships (be^un at Wimbledon 
n Juno 23). the chief interest centred in the question whether jin/one would be 
}und to threaten the supremacy of the present Lady Champion, Mile. L.en^Ien, 
portrait of whom appears on the front pa|;e of this number. As mentioned 
lere, the new Lady Champion of the United States, Miss Helen Wills, was at 
le time expected to be well in the running, until she was defeated recently in 
e Anglo-American match, both by Mrs. Co veil and Miss Me Kane. It was felt, 
ough, that Miss Wills had not then become quite accustomed to the new 


surroundings or reached the top of her form. In the draw for the first round 
the method of “‘seeding*' (explained on our page of men entrants) was adopted 
also for the women players. The result was that Miss Wills could not meet 
Mile. Lenglen before the final, and in order to reach it she would have to beat, 
among others, Mrs. Beamish and Mrs. Satterthwaite. Meanwhile Mile. Lep> 
would encounter the most successful among Mrs. Mallory, Miss Ryan, Miss 
and Mrs. Coveli. On June 24 Mile. Lenglen was drawn against Mis.-- 
Ellis, and Miss Wills against Miss L. Scharman. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR THE GOURMET. 

fiv IV. V. *Pycraft, F.Z.S.^ Author of * *Cho Infancy of AMimIm,’* " *Cht Courtship of AnlmaU,” tlc^ etc. 


T he merit of the octopus as food for man—as well 
as whales—has lately been very freely discussed, 
and the verdict, on the whole, is greatly in its favour. 
It is evident, however, that it cannot be eaten raw, 
like the oyster, and that much depends on the cook. 
For some have described this viand as tough and 
tasteless ; others are enthusiastic in its praise. ” Cut 
into three-inch lengths,” we are told, “ and fried a 
golden brown, after being rolled in egg and bread¬ 
crumbs. and handed piping hot. they looked like 
piles of golden giant macaroni, and the flavour was 
delicious—a cross between a freshly boiled lobster 
and the breast of a very tender chicken.” Or we might 
try “ the small octopus called ‘ kalamaraki,' or ' little 
ink-pot,’ from its black juice. . . . Two or three," we 
are told, " can be put on a plate together; they are 
quite tender, and are eaten whole. Their flavour is 
rich and delicate, and may be appreciated by anyone 
who can get over his prejudice against their appear¬ 
ance." But supposing we can keep our prejudice under 
proper control, are these delicious morsels to be eaten 
raw ? 

On the Continent, as everybody knows, octo¬ 
pus is commonly eaten, especially in Italy and 
Greece (Fig. i). In Japan it appears to be largely 



FlC. Z—SHOWING THE BROAD WEB CONNECTING 
THE BASES OF THE ARMS: AN OCTOPUS AT REST. 


used — not so much, apparently, when freshly 
caught as after drying in the sun. None of those 
who have recorded their experiences on this theme 
seem, however, to have realised that the term 
*■ octopus" is rather vague. This is unfortunate, 
since it may lead to the importation by some 
enterprising restaurant of the wrong " octopus" 
for the delectation of those of us who are eagerly 


awaiting a new dish ! 

The term " octopus " embraces a large number of 
species, all of repulsive appearance, and all of a very 
characteristic shape and mode of life. The comnron 
octopus of our own seas may be taken as a type. 
This, when full-grown, has a flask-shaped body of 
the size of a large coconut, and eight long arms, 
bearing each a double row of powerful suckers. 
These arms, which are connected by a broad 
sheet of membrane extending some distance from 
the base, have an expanse of about eight feet 
(Fig 2 ) When "sauntering” along it walks on 
the^ arms in a spider-like fashion, very "creepy” 
to behold. But when in a hurry it leaps from the 
sea-floor and projects itself backwards by means of 
a jet of water violently Torced out through the tube 
below the head, known as the " siphon ” (Fig. 3 ). 
covering some eight feet with each ejection. Thrs 
siohon is used af other times to carry away the wat« 
which has been passed over the gills, and other waste 
oroducts. During these periods of " liveliness t^ 
fcntacles are held closely packed together, so as to 
offer no resistance to progress. 

Verv few people seem to have seen the octopus 
feeding when at large. The best description that I know 
I rhat of the veteran marine naturalist, J. Sinel, 
tells US that crabs form its ourite prey. These 
HiU lie in wail lor, behind a bo»ld«. 

1 iS t^ctim approaches it throws out a tentacle. 
^ tiv rolled into a vertical coil. Unwinding gently 
"ftVe unsuspecting one approaches, the deadly lash 
, a ■ ' len flick. In an instant the suckers 

^ Mhc captive is drawn into the lair, 

have 13'' 


If too hungry to play a waiting game, ” leather- 
jerkin ” sallies forth, and, sighting a crab in the 
open, rises above it with tentacles so outstretched 
t^t the connecting web forms a sort of parachute. 
On the next instant it descends like a cloud on 
its victim. 

In the centre of that ” parachute "—that is to say, 
at the bases of the arms, lies the mouth, which is 



FIG. 4.—A "DISTINGUISHED RELATIVE" OF THE 
OCTOPUS: THE PEARLY NAUTILUS. 

“The shell of the Pearly Nautilus is here seen in section. The 
animal lires only in the last compartment formed. Beside it is 
the shell of a fossil nautilus, showing the same arrangement of 
chambers." 

armed with a fearsome, parrot-like beak. But this is 
not used, as might be supposed, to crush the shells 
of its quarry. They are simply torn apart by the 
suckers, when every shred of edible matter is drawn 
out by the ends of the tentacles and passed to the 
mouth. For a mollusc it seems to be surprisingly 
intelligent. For Sinel tells us that he has seen it 
kill a small rock-fish and lay it out as a bait for crabs, 
preferring these to fish. 

The extraordinary rapidity with which the octopus 
can change its colour is not the least of the remark¬ 
able characteristics of this strange creature. It will 
change to suit the general colour of its immediate 
surroundings; when feeling at peace with the world 
after a full meal, it will adorn itself with orange- 
coloured papillx ; when fear possesses it, it will turn 
ashen grey. So much for the octopus. 

Is it this creature which is so delicious when " fried to 
a golden brown, and rolled in egg and bread-crumbs," 



FIG. 1.—A SPECIES OF OCTOPUS EATEN IN ITALY; 
ELEDONE. SHOWING THE SUCKERS ON THE ARMa 
Pkotogntphs by E. J. Manly. 

or is it one of the " squids ” or cuttle-fishes (Fig. 3 ) ? 
These all have ten arms, and a more or less elongated 
body. Eight of these arms are short, and provided 


with suckers along their whole length. Two min 
sometimes enormously so, and have suckers oiIt 
their tips. They do not live upon the sei foot* 
the octopus, but in midwater, and swim is ihj, 
Some grow to a prodigious size. Architeuthii 3 
largest of its tribe, may attain a length of ovg k 
feet, including the tentacle-arms, as the ekafp 
pair are called. These may attain a length of tk- 
feet, the shorter arms about ten feet. The ere 
such a giant will measure some fifteen inches tat 
All these free-swimming forms prey upon fish, ro 
times creating great havoc among the heniii|u 
mackerel shoals. On them, in tnm, the greit tpn 
whale and the several species of beaked-whdn & 
the bottle - nosed whale feed. Thus the dc$tiKt> 
of whales, for commercial purposes, reacts 01 u 
supply of our food-fishes. 

Wondrous tales have been told of the attact 
giant squids on mariners, and now we an gntr 
told that certain Japanese species make rakh tfc 
the potato-fields, where these are near the ik* 
Perchance they like potatoes to eat with their k 
The human race prefers to eat both when fried (1 
cannot discuss the octopus and its kin withontithf 
a brief mention of their distinguished rditho» 



FIG. 3.—SHOWING THE "SIPHON” USED * ® 
PROPULSION: THE CUTTLE-FISH "SEPIA.' 

"The cuttle-fish ‘Sepia' is one of the ^ J 

long tentacular arms bear suckers only at tbrfr ^ ^ 
furnishes the internal sheH known as ‘ruttle-liih ^ 
place in bird-cages. The siphon tube is ua at the w 
arms in the figure on the right.” 


Ptarly Nautilus, the Paper Nautilus, or Argonaittf 

^^’Th^'first-named (Fig. 4 ). "fi; 

since extinct relatives the Ammonites. Itvo » f 
This is remarkable for the fact that, m rn 
ites, it consists of a series of coiled c am 
the last-formed of which is 
of the paper - nautilus is an appanage 0 
only, and is used as a " brood-chamber 
in position by the embrace of a spcci I 
pairof arms. These, it was at one 
were erected to form a pair of sads, w 
spread before the wind to bear the 
about the watery ocean-wastes. 

Of Spirula, in a living , 

is remarkable for the fact that ite Y ^ 
loosely coiled shell, which is e.xposed aci^ 
diameter both on the under and upper si eo ^ 
Thousands of these shells can be 
beaches of New Zealand, and they are ^ 
carried across by ocean currents to n ^ 

having been found on the beaches 0 ^ 

Devon. Spirula, however, is 
Pacific, for it occurs also in the Indian a 
Oceans—hence their appearance m ™ 

"This shell answers to the " cuttle-^ 
forms the supporting skeleton o cgc^ 

(Fig. 3 ) and to the horny pen 0 g 
"bone” of the typical cuttle-fish, or P . 
quently placed in parrots’ cages to cm ^ 1 
to keep the growth of the beak m c ’ j 
in demand as an ink-eraser. I wh*' 

How are we to know which is the oemp 
we are to eat " fried to a golden brown a, 

a bewildering variety to choose from, a 
not we shall choose the wrong ooe. 
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CHAMPIONSHIPS TO DECIDE BRITAIN’S OLYMPIC TEAM: FINE ATHLETICS. 

Photographs by Sport and General and L.N..A 



A NEW CHAMPIONSHIP RECORD : THE 120 YARDS HURDLES WON IN IS I-IO SEC. BY S. J. M. 
ATKINSON (SOUTH AFRICAN OLYMPIC TEAM—LEFT)—THE FIRST HURDLE IN THE FINAL. 


WINNER OF THE 220 YARDS (IN 
21 7*10 SEC.) : H. P. KUISMAN (SOUTH 
AFRICAN OLYMPIC TEAM). 


WINNING THE MILE IN 4 MIN. 
21 1-5 SEC. : W. R. SEACROVE 
(ACHILLES AX.). 


A THRILLWG FINISH TO THE HALF MILE : H. B. STALLARD 
(ACHILLES A.C. — ON RIGHT) BEATING D. G. A. LOWE 
(CAMBRIDGE) BY | YARD (TIME, 1 MIN. 54 3-5 SEC ). 


ALSO WINNER OF THE LONG JUMP: MR. H. M. ABRAHAMS (CAMBRIDGE) WINNING THE 100 YARDS 
IN 99-JO SEC., WITH W. P. NICHOL SECOND. 


rhe fiftjr-fifth annual championships meeting of tho Amateur Athletic Association, 
concluded at Stamford Bridge on June 21, was memorable not only for some 
ery fast times and a general high standard of quality, but for the fact that it 
mstituted the final trials for the choice of a team to represent Great Britain 
^ the Olympic Games in Paris next month. The number of competitors who 
lined standard time and distance medals was much higher than usual, and in 
veral events eight or nine unplaced men achieved performances within the fixed 
indards. One new championship record Was set up by Mr. S. J. M. Atkinson, 


of the South African Olympic team, in the 120 Yards Hurdle Race, which ho 
won in 15 1-10 sec., the previous best having been 15 2-5 sec. Mr. H. M. 
Abrahams did not quite equal his wonderful sprint at Woolwich, where he did 
the I(X) yards in 9 3-5 sec., but he came very near to it with 9 9-10 sec. In 

the Long Jump, also, which he won with 22 ft. 8^ in., he did not reach some of 
his previous performances, and it is expected that some day he will do 25 ft. 
There were very close finishes both to tho Mile (won by 3 yards) and the Ha’ 
Mile (won by only f of a yard) 
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BOOKS OP THE DAY. 




I N a summer too long delayed, it seemed lately as if 
tbe only ctmsolatioD would be to sit till Christinas 
at the enforced fireside and read about the proper season¬ 
able charms of leafy June. But now that some improve* 
ment has been granted by a grudgiug Clerk of the Weather 
<who has been roundly admonished, not to say “ ragged,” 
by the Evening Standard), it is possible to sit once more 
in the garden and enioy the appropriate literature in more 
appropriate surroundings. The tail-end of June finds 
the month one of the most richly leafy of recent years, 
by reason of the cr^ious rains; but, by the same token, 
the '* rose in June ” has seldom been so late. Still, it is 
coming on, although the best that tbe Cotswold garden 
where 1 write can boast as yet is a borrowed cluster that 
has strayed over a neigh1teur*s fence. Its luxuriance, 
however, reminds me of a book at hand which can now 
be read vrithout tantalising longings for a lagging summer. 

The book is “ Ail About the Rose,” by Sir J. L. 
Cotter (Melrose; fis.), a comprehensive popular treatise by 
an exp^ in the most delightful branch of gardening, alike 
for the professional and the amateur. To this a pleasant 
companion comes in “The Flowse Lovee's’Guide to 
THE Gaedens or Hampton Couet," by' BIr. Ernest Law 
(Bell; as.), another of those masterly little monographs 
by an author who knows how to combine his knowledge 
of flcnriculture with his knowledge of history and literature. 
Mr. Law, as many readers will remember, gave us not 
very long ago a charming account of Shakespeare’s Garden 
as it has been reconstructed at Stratford-on-Avon. 


The present spell of fine weather and a recent fl 3 ring visit 
to Oxford put me into the right mood for botda of that kind, 
and set me rummaging among the new publications for 
something that would fit the spell of remembered summer 
evenings by the banks of Isis and Cherwell. Nothing of 
that kind has omie along, it seems, so one must make 
what shift one can not to be baulked altogether of a whim 
that would serve very well to link new book to new book 
in an article that is to be, this week, more discursive than 
critical. If Isis offers nothing, however, there is help 
from Cam; and certain things in a Cambridge book, 
l>y a happy chance, carry me back to a war-time summer 
evening in the garden of Milton’s College. This is alto- 
:gether appropriate; for the authOT of the volume in 
question is the Master of Christ’s College, whose guest 
1 was on that occasion. 

The passage in “ Cambeidce Cameos,” by % Arthur 
Shipley (Cape; los. 6 d.), which recalls most pertinently 
that after-dinner twilight symposium, is the quaint and 
whimncally learned discussion of the evfdution of the 
two animals that form the supporters of the Christ’s Crdlege 
Bims. Some turn of talk had fetched them into notice, 
and later, when the company—^mostly wounded officers— 
had adjourned to the study of the hospitable Head of the 
House, who was Cambridge’s great " Knight Hospitaller ” 
in th<»e days, he brought out a note-book and diagrams 
and unf(^ed the curious story of those strange beasts, 
vrery much as he has set it down in his “ Cameos.” Thus 
•one reader at least “ hears old songs turn up again,’/ but 
be has not, like Homer and Homer’s audience, “ kep' it 
quiet, same as you.” That is only one small gem from 
the riches of Sir Arthur's charming storehouse of 
Cambridge lore gleaned for the most part in little-known 
by-paths ' of history, literature, and archaeology. Nor 
«an natural history (e.g.. the fauna of King’s CoUege Chapel) 
be omitted from any work by the distinguished zoologist who 
wrote that entrancing book, “ The Minor Horrors of War,” 
which always reminds me (somewhat perversely, perhaps) 
of an astonishing poem by that young French poet 
whose first formal biography in English—apart from the 
essays of George Mo<we and Arthur Symons—has just 
appeared in Bfc. EdgeU Rickword’s “ Rimbaud, the Boy 
and the Poet” (Heinenumn; las. 6 d.). Of Ar^ur 
Rimbaud I shaU speak more at length in a later artidle. 
From this digression 1 return to say yet one more word 
in hearty recommendation of "Cambridge Cameos,” a 
• finaer-post to many avenues which visitors to the Uni- 
^ereity and even members of the University as well, would 
miss i^'thout such a guide as the Master of Christ’s CoUege. 
He speaks of men and things with an " ease and oppor¬ 
tunity ” granted only to those who know bow to season 
•erudition with quiet humour. 

The literature of high summer has other seasonable 
contributories, and of these the boote on cricket dese^e 
more than a passing glance. A notable example is Mr 
Memoeies.” by J. B. Hobbs (Heinemann ; 6 s.), 

_ volume of reminiscences written from the professional s 
of view, with inevitable knowledge and enthusiasm 

the game of which “’Obbs” is so mighty a maslw. 
mI Fender contributes a preface in which one joke reve^ 
^'fiothina else could the commanding populanty of the 
^rickSer who here tells the story ol a most intei^ting 
The fact that Hobbs is tbe idol of cricket-lovmg 
tS'and age needsjio emphasis, but Mr Fender puts the 
Latter with picturesoue cogency when he remarks that 
^cbhs has winrd office-boys-and others-to lose more 
, by sudden death in tbe summer 

^l!^tbev«>oW possess." Hobbs’s story illustrates 

fflgS ^ thiTf^at player’s confession of 
vl°reverent attitude in youth towards tbe OlyropiaM 
Hr bad, at the outset, no undue cock- 
of those ihility. Even when be was beginning 

•siirenrss 


fly J. D, SYMON. 

to do well, he " would no more have thought of going up 
to Tom Hayward than of going to see the King.” The 
reminiscences, a most interesting story of stmgid^ and 
triumphs, make a worthy addition to the Eterature of 
King Willow. 


1 ^ 





To say the “ Eterature ” of King WiUow may not be 
quite exact, in the strictest sense of the word " literature,” 
which, without pedantry, one ought to reserve for something 
rather different from good wcwkmanEke setting-down of 
facts and reflections, making no pretensions to Eterary 
style and, therefore, not to be judged by the more fastidious 
standards of letters. But, aE tbe same, there ts a Eterature, 
a rich literature, of cricket; that is to say, cricket in 
the hands of a great writer is a subject second to none 
for the art of the heaven-bom story-teUer who is 
abo a styEst. Your thoughts have leaped at once, beyond 
aU other instances, to “ Evan Harrington,” Chapter XIII., 
which is entitled, "The Match of Fqllowfield against 
Beckley,” 

To stand befoce a field, tboamghlr awaze that every snoeeaifal 
ftiidce you make is adding to tbe bouds of applanae in atoce for too— 
is a joy to your friends, an exasperatioa to your foes—call tab an 
exciting situation and one as proud as a man may desire. Then, 
again, the two last men of an eleven are twins: they bold one life 
between them; so that be who dies extinguishes tbe other. Your 
faculties are stined to their depths. You become engaged in the 
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Asl of i/te works moat in demand at i/tai library. 


noblest of rivalries; in defending your own, you fight for your com¬ 
rade’s exbtence. You an assniM that the dnad of shame, if not 
emulation, b making Urn equally wary and alert. Behold then, the 
two bold men of Bmkley fighting to pnaerve one life. 

Prom this prelude, Meredith sweeps you into the high 
tide of the stark battle fought for Beckley by Nick Prim 
and Tom Copping, with subtle analysis of other motives 
for gallant deeds on the part of players besides the honour 
of their side; with sharp probings, too, of Fred Linnington’s 
misery when he missed that safe catch as he fielded at a 
point known in those days as the " long-hit-off.” . The 
novelist takes care to give us the right cricket weather. 
" Heat and lustre were now poured from tbe sky, on whose 
soft blue a fleet of clouds sailed heavily.” Which brings 
me back to the new books before me. 


Here is one in tbe main title of which the word 
‘ cricket ” does not actually appear; but from " Days in 
the Sun,” by Neville Cardus (Grant Richards ; 6s.), it is 
not difficult to deduce tbe idea of the game, even in a season 
that began with such a negation of true cricket weather 
as tbe present. And the second title, “ A Cricketer’s 
Journal,” saves all ambiguity. He is in a 

chronicler, and a good one, of great sporting events and a 
biographer of heroes at the wicket; but he is more—be 
uses these particulars as material for art, and so this book 
must take its fdace in the literature, ri^tly so «»f»iiAd ^ of 
the cricket-field. Into the refinements of his technical 
argument only experts can enter with full gusto, but the 
book is for all. Even mere literary persons—that is, those 
literary persons who cannot claim to come within a hundred 
miles of experf knowledge—will respond to Mr. Cardns't 
snblirBation of the game. A writer who sees the Tonbridge 
ground, with Woedley batting, as " a pastoral,” has touched 
heights at which leather-hunting melts into poetry, nw 
its-tirie, thisTs a sunny book. 


te The sky is somewhat overcast in Mr. A. c. Micb 

d “Ceickxt Old and New” (Lengmans; (t.) 

>f doughty captain here appears as a staageb ht 
tempts acti. He cannot consider that Rngikb ^ 
in a gocxl way, and he gives no uncertain soond * 
oonvictions. But if he mourns tbe past and dado, 
w its orthodox practice, Mr, Maclaren has not nittai- 

” book. Far frcMU it. When he goes on to sho* ta»' 

>g his opiniems, be is. as ever, a most eotertaiiiiij«. 

>f struct!ve companion, and, indeed, the same ippfaii;;, 

y lamentations, which, if sombre, are neither lameauibi'i 

IS lachrymose. His bciok is full of choice criekcto'sleiu 

t, practical and theoretical,-and cricketers old and act, n 

n will approve and disagree according to their 
le persuasiem, will find every page stimuhtiog. Ksi ' 

s outlook unhopeful. Mr. Maclaren believes that ti^ 

i promising material coining up, and that fonner^a 

., be revived, provided that the younger geaeatkatik 

t tollow the words of the original Jeremiah-" SUad ^ 
the ways, and see, and ask for the old paths, rieo 
,1 the good way, and walk therrin." 

‘ Enough now, of cricket. A veteran’s regret f« Ic; 

e days and former institutioos fin<fr a voice in" Dm k 
r AEE Gone,” a book of reminiscences, personal and tcc^ :• 
° Colonel B. De Sales La Terriire (Hutchinsoo; 14s.),»: 
those pleasantly discursive volumes which oM soidiffic 
such good ban^ at writing, when tbe time has oai i 
Colonel Newcome says, “ for an old fellow to bi: 
sword up.” There are tnemori« of Eton and of tk.te 
of sport, of society, of the South African War, aadolk 
happenings, together with anecdotes and personal 
about persom and things of other days. NitunSt,*.) 
author sees the present times at a disadvantage rii u 
past, and politically be mourns, like Frands ADa'ips 
in tbe Introduction to " Morte d’Arthur,’’ the gendalfei’ 
of faith 

Itight tbroqxh the world; at hooe wm ItthUt, 

And noue abroad; there w« no nchor, aoat. 

To bold by. 

The old privileged classes see their day eipind, uii 
Colonel La Terrifire’s opinion it is all due to ft. lbs 
(kiorge. This is not the place to discuss such fine f® 
of controversy, but, apart from its other features of ates 
this book is mtfe of a sympathetic audieoee among Ik ^ 
Hards. And, for quite other reasons, others wilWt 
readable too. 

To the notes given last week here on Dickens's lab 
let me add a word or two upon other recent boobdute 
to tbe Mother City. Among these is ■TaiAsun' 
London” (John Castle; 85 s.), a sumptuoas wte 
illustrating from the works of Brangwyn, Booe, Imr 
and other masters, the picturesque aspect d i!* 
Metropolis. " Oi.d Ixindon City,” by L and A K»« 
(Simpkin; 3 s. 6 d.), is a useful little handbook mud « 
the plan of tbe same author’s recent work a 
streets. This, with a new edition of Messrt 
Lock’s ever handy guide to London, fflfilW » 
year “London, 1984 " («• 6d.) will be welconxd biw 
strangers within our gates who have come from tie w 
quarters of the world to the Empire Exhibition. W 
both these and stay-at-home people will be 
Mr. Dcmald Maxwell for “ Wembley w Colop* .W 
mans; axs.), a wonderful record of the EikikM 1 ^ 
scape, with the play ot light, natural and artifio^ 
its gardens and palaces. No more chamng sw® 
could be imagined than this work of an artist vbosepss 
as accomplished as his pencil. Mr. Maxwell f*™ ® . 
latest phase of modernity in garden landscape, of 
contrast, here is another book relating to one of 00 w 
and most precious enclosures, that home of 
and beneficent science, which is desenbed by Mr. *'■ 
Drewitt in "The Romance or the AroTHic*««^ 
At Chelsea ” (Chapman and Dodd; 5s-)» • 
volume. 

This mdlange of London books f«nin*J" 
as title goes, current fiction has 
to offer to readers who are making up tbCT b ^ 
This is " A London Mixtuee,’’ by .Mn. AlW^ 
(Collins; 78 . 6 d.), the story of 
overtaken by the new hard times and had to / 
selves in the world, without any 
difficult art. The problem that ek 

and Ursula is bandied by Mrs. SidgwK* wi« ^ 
h'ghtness of touch and power y-B* 

isatkrn, and, although it has been used o®* • ^ 

recent years, here the setting «iid treatmtt 
something entirely individual and new. 

Several points in these apparenUy 
converging, curiously enough, upon aaotha ne . 
is a tale of |fresent-day unrest and rev ml, ^ 
sultry nights and days, of problems that -n, |is 

generation and bewilder the old, and-^o draw w ^ 
thread from the foregoing texture-of ‘ twim, ^ 
one life between them so that he who 

other.” It is called by its author "a book for a 

and perhaps be is rig^t, for it is certainly 0 
everybody that Mr. Michael Arlen bas 
Geebn Hat ” (Collins; 7S- bd.), yet eve^ ^ 
sead it. Tbe author stiD moves in a w«l^ 
loose to old bonds of conduct—but ^sky" i***’ 

coDOemed to tell an exciting and ^ jjyti, 

than to probe below tbe frivolity of one se« . . |j ^ 
there to discover jjrindples in no *PP*”®*yijfcs'i 
morality nmid the imm^. heavtesJ. 1 

first serious work, but it is not seno« to 
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.(EVENTS OF A GREAT SPORTS WEEK: THE HORSE SHOW 


VARSITY POLO. 


Photockafhs by Topical, L.N.A. C.N. 



THE GREAT INTERMATIONAL HORSE SHOW, FOR WHICH NEARLY 2300 HORSES WERE ENTERED, FROM MANY PARTS OF EUROPE : A GENERAL VIEW OF THE INTERIOR 
OF OLYMPIA DURING ONE OF THE EVENTS-SHOWINC A COMPETITOR TAKING A STILE FENCE IN THE FOREGROUND. 



THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE POLO MATCH, WHICH WAS WON BY OXFORD BY SEVEN GOALS TO FIVE : A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CAME AT HURLINGHAM, 
SHOWING THE BALL NEAR THE BOUNDARY LINE. AND SOME OF THE LARGE CROWD OF SPECTATORS. 

The InternationaJ Horse Show, opened at Olympia on June 20, promised to be I Bauskett, Major John Barry (captain), Major C. P. George, Capt. J. R. Underwood. 

a “ record ” one both in the matter of entries and general interest. The number I Lieut. F. L. Carr, Lieut. P. M. Robinett, and Capt. V. L. Padgett, The Oxford 

of horses entered for the various contests was nearly 2300, almost 700 more than I and Cambridge Polo Match, played at Hurlingham on June 21, resulted in Oxford 

last year. TTie King and Queen arranged to attend on June 23 to watch the I winning by 7 goals to 5. Afterwards a match took place between teams of Old 

jumping for the King George Gold Cup, for which officers of seven armies com- f Oxonians and Old Cantabs. The Prince of Wales played No. I for the 01 
oeted. The United States Army was represented for the first time. Our photograph I Oxonians, and hit the only goal for his side. The Old Cantabs won by 8 go 
hows (from left to right) Major E. W. Taulbee, Capt. F. H. Bontecou, Capt. W. T. 1 to 1. The Prince, it may be recalled, kept his thirtieth birthday on June 23. 
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By SIGNOR CUGUELMO FERRERO, 


Tht disiinguhhtd Italian philaaophleal hhtorian ; author of “The Greatneu and Decline of Rome," " Ruint of the Ancient CMlitathm," tie 



We continue here our monthly series of articles by 
Signor Ferrero, dealing with world politics as that 
famous modern historian sees them and interprets 
them. The views set forth in the series are per¬ 
sonal and not necessarily editorial. 


O UR epoch abounds in anonymous and invisible 
collective powers, such as the Press, Public 
Opinion, and Political Parties. Among these anony¬ 
mous and collective powers, which govern the world 
without knowing it, one must also count thrift, the 
mass of hoarders, the great, medium, and small 
capitalists, who belong to all countries, classes and 
religions, and who subscribe to State Loans. I 
heard a banker call them " The International Order 
of the Knights of the Five Per Cent.” That in¬ 
visible mass holds in its hands to-day the destinies 
of peoples and empires. 

It is, therefore, a great -political power, although 
it cannot yet pride itself on a long history. It also 
was bom in the nineteenth century, after a long 
and difhcult gestation. One might say that during 
many centuries the 
world had dreaded 
its birth. In ancient 
times Aristotle and 
an ilite of thinkers 
had forbidden, as 
contrary to reason 
and justice, the 
taking of interest 
on money, which is 
the life - breath of 
modem economics. 

The Catholic Church 
accepted this doc¬ 
trine and forbad, as 
far as it was able, 
the lending of money 
upon interest, as con¬ 
trary to the dictates 
of charity. It was 
Calvin and the re¬ 
formed religion which 
acknowledged the 
right of money to 
beget money; which 
explains why even 
to-day there are so 
many Jews and Pro¬ 
testants among the 
bankers in Catholic 
countries. But it 
was only after the 
French Revolution 
that Capital became 
a political power. 

This was due to the 
great industries, to 
the dirry develop¬ 
ment of production 


launch loans in favour of a State if they consider 
that the public is already disposed to subscribe, or 
if they think that they will be able to persuade it to 
subscribe if it is still undecided. 

Finance is a game of collective psychology, like 
fashion, politics, or journalism. The contractile 
movements of the soul of this crowd of depositors, 
confident dilations and distrustful contractions, has 
reacted during the last fifty years on the politics 
of the States, in the same way as diplomatic 
vicissitudes and the oscillations of opinion. Every 
day we see examples of it. On what in the last 
resort does the destiny of the nations who desire 
to restore the ruins of the war depend, if it is 
not on the possibility of obtaining loans ? And 
on what does that possibility depend, if not on 
the confidence or distrust of that invisible and dis¬ 
persed crowd ? 

Austria has been able to put her affairs into some 
slight order, because, thanks to the intervention of 
the League of Nations, and an ingenious system of 
guarantees, she has been able, to find credit. Hungary 


commerce is developing, that the people m he 
forward to the future with confidence, 'fiith 
who still remember, lor it was only j-esteidiy 
they were given terrifying descriptions of tU 
and disorder in which the war and revolatiai 
plunged Russia, no longer knows what to 
It asks itself whether it was deceived yoterdi 
whether it is being deceived to-day. 

It was not deceived yesterday, and os; a- 
say that it is being deceived to-day, even if one a 
recognises that the news which has been ciicii 
for some time past is the custonjaiy 
of official optimism. 

The Russian revolution might be defiatd« 
decay of the Roman Empire, i grande nlau.' 
empire of the Tsars succumbed in ten yeant . 
the evils which destroyed the Roman Empiieii!:- 
centuries. In both empires legality was orotkr 
a violent and feeble military dictatorship Mad. 
power, civil war became permanent, the apr 
classes of the ancient r^me disappeared, ad t 
replaced by a mixture of diflerent el^entj it 
the former nbe 


ITALIAN HORSEMANSHIP DISPLAYED BY THE HEIR TO THE THRONE OF ITALY: THE PRINCE OF PIEDMONT 
JUMPING AT THE FAMOUS CAVALRY SCHOOL OF TOR DI OUINTO. NEAR ROME. 

The Prince of Piedmont, who. with his sister. Princess Mafalda, accompanied his parents, the King and Oueen of Italy, on their recent visit 
to England, is an officer in the Italian Army. As our photograph shows, he is an adept in horsemanship, at which Italian cavalry officers 
have so often proved their skill at the International Horse Show in London. The Crown Prince is in his twentieth year, having been bom 
on September IS, 1904, at the Castle of Racconigi .—[Pketoerapk by Pmolo Lueckesi, Rome.] 


and credit, and to the new forms of modem States. 

No one is ignorant of the fact that in Europe 
and America the State underwent a complete trans¬ 
formation in the nineteenth century. But if every¬ 
one knows that during the nineteenth century the 
State in Europe and America became bureaucratic, 
democratic, and parliamentarian, people are at the 
same time ignorant of the most important trans¬ 
formation of all: that it became a formidable finan¬ 
cial power, which enjoyed almost unlimited credit. 
Before the French Revolution, Governments were 
only able to borrow, with great difficulty, sums 
-svhich to us appear ridiculously small. They were 
forx:ed to live on their resources without being able 
to mortgage the future. After 1815 , in prop»ortion 
as capitalists, great and small, increased and multi¬ 
plied, and were ready to lend their savings, the State 
borrowed and spent fabulous treasures, multiplying 
and developing all the public services and all branches 
of administration—war—marine—instruction—public 
works and hygiene. 

The modem State, bureaucratic, armed to the 
teeth, encroaching and ultra-powerful, would never 
have existed without this anonymous crowd of ni‘>ney- 
lenders. For it is a crowd, even if it is never united 
in a single place ; a crowd subject to infatuations, 
illusions, caprices, depressions; a crowd which has 
its ringleaders, and which, like all crowds, is some¬ 
times led by them and sometimes drives them. 
These rinelcaders are the bankers, the stockbrokers, 
the fi'’ journals, who play the part of inter- 

mr ■ 1 the States in need of money and 

t; -*ve. The banks only undertake to 


is striving, with the support of Switzerland, to arrive 
at an analogous combination. 

It is much hoped to-day that the plan put for¬ 
ward by the experts will succeed in at last solving 
the terrible problem of reparations. But the system 
of the experts rests entirely on the borrowing of a 
milliard gold francs (800 million marks), which it 
would be necessary to concede to Germany, in order 
that she might reorganise her finances. Without 
that loan the whole system crumbles to pieces. It 
will be necessary, therefore, to have recourse once 
more to international savings. All the agreements 
which the Governments may make among themselves, 
must be ratified by the anonymous power which will 
give or withhold its approbation, by subscribing or 
not subscribing to the loan. 

But that is not yet all. One might say that in 
a certain sense the crowd of investors in Europe and 
^erica have the destinies of the Russian revolution 
in their hands. The matter is so curious that it 
merits a rather deeper examination. 


races prelatu 
The frontw (d- 
vinces of the ajp 
have seceded, a 
its unity ii a p, 
pardy. Popdcn 
has duninishtda' 
inuiiicatioQsiun> 
come more dife- 
many secoecr 
towns are dek» 
in favour of 1 a 
big centra, h 
good coinap k 
disappeared, jtnr 
hasincreased. lit' 
ature has vainlr a 
dcavoured to ha 
under apparat t- 
dacity, its watt 
direction lad k 
agony of its 
proa^geti®®^ 
But the so 

thing happens SB 

great historic cii 
strophes as it*e, 
after earthqofc 
Terror and 

couragement * 
passed, the surw^ 
want to recoDSitv' 
their houses 01 « 
ruins. The)' 1 ** 

reconstruct the® - 

they were; the) a? j 
build them « ^ 
can, smallfi 
larger, more beautiful or more ugly. 
later, a new town rises up on ffie site of ] 
one. It is the same with civifi**^®“*' 
everything is made or unmade more 
than formerly, if ten years destroyed as mu 
— in the w®*! 

iak 


It IS known that, having aboUshed capitalism at 
home, the Russian revolution set out to look for 
^pital abroad, as was done by the Russia of the 
Tsars. She had already asked for a dozen milliards 
from the Genoese Conference, but was refused. Not 
discouraged by this first check, she continued. 

A campaign well suppbed with optimistic in¬ 
formation on the situation in Russia, supports het 
attempts. We are assured that agriculture'Ts agm^ 
flourishing, that industry is being reorganised, that 


Russian Empire as three centuries in the | 
Empire, it will not require six centuries, »s 
case of the Roman Empire, to reconstruct w 
been destroyed. 

The optimistic information which ha* 
culated for some time about Russia . 

that, even in Russia, the people are beginniH^ 
reconstruct under a new form what th< 
revolution have destroyed. Russia to-day i* I 
poorer than she was in 1914 ; but she has ^ 
to work in order to recover her former n - 
she wishes to recover them as quickly ^ 

It is for this reason that the Soviet Govenuno 
seeking foreign capital. 

Are not the great international loans oi? 
by the capitalism of the nineteenth ^ 

a world-wide collaboration, having lor thw ^ 
the saving of time ? Formerly, owing to ^ 
tion in which the nations and civilisations u • 
country had to remake by its individual rrff ^ 
economic stock of tools, if it had been desOT, 
a war, which took a great deal of time. ^ j 

reason had the people of Europe who sur« 
catastrophe of the Roman Empire, to tm 
centuries in order to find again, with a certain ^ j 
of affluence, the possibility of a superior ^ 
Because they had to remake all that the w ^1 
of barbarians and the civil wars had 
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THE PAGEANT OF ASCOT SUNDAY-IN THE PARK AND ON THE RIVER. 



Ascot Week—which is usually considered to be the apex of the London season — 
enjoyed ideal June weather this year, and the week-end which followed the 
great social and racing carnival was a perfect example of what green-and-gold 
English summer days can be when they live up to their reputation. Ascot 
Sunday was celebrated with due pageantry, both in London and on the river. 
In the. Park—which is now one of the most crowded quarters of town, as it 
can be frequented by taxis as well as private cars—a regular fashion parade 


was enjoyed, as many Ascot dresses were worn at the After-Church Promenade 
which still remains a characteristic feature of London life. The river is always 
largely patronised on Ascot Sunday, and this year the scene at the famous 
Boulter’s Lock was extremely beautiful, as the light colours of the summer 
frocks were seen to every advantage in the brilliant sunlight. The pageant 
was as enchanting as any stage setting, and the dainty fabrics, light r^iours, 
and picturesque hats showed off the charm of the English girls wh 
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I N The Illustrated London News for March ii, 1922 , 
appeared a summary of the excavations carried 
out, up to 1921 , by the Italian Archaeological Mission 
in Crete, with the object of exploring the Roman 
strata of ancient Gortyna and other cities, and of 
preparing a complete illustration of Cretam. art and 
culture in the period of its renaissance under the 
Caesars, 

The work was resumed, 
during the summer amd 
autumn of 1922 . along with 
a new general survey of the 
island, and a further caun- 
paign at Gortyna, which hats 
since been continued. Topo¬ 
graphical investigations in 
this place were somewhat 
helped by new casual dis¬ 
coveries due to the progress 
of cultivation, but more 
considerably by the works 
undertaken by the Greek 
Government in order to re¬ 
place the old mule-paths of 
the midland provinces with 
modem carriage-roads. 

The new route, connecting 
the city of Candia with the 
agricultural centres of the 
Messaxa Plain divides the 
ancient area of Gortyna into 
about two halves, rutming 
from east to west upon an 
old track, which followed pro- 
bably the decumanus maximus 
of the Roman town. This 
road crosses the Lethaeus 
River, just below the ancient 
Agora, or Forum, with a 
newly-built bridge, occupy¬ 
ing nearly the same place 
as the bridge of the Agora 
mentioned in the earliest 
Gortynian inscriptions. In 
Hellenistic and Roman^times, 
huge structures were built 
along and across the river, in 
order to regulate its stream, 
both by impeding overflow 
in winter and collecting its 
scarce waters in summer. 

These high stone archways 
—under which, according to 


A REPRODUCTION OF THE ' POTHOS ’’ 
(DESIRE) OF SCOPAS: FRAGMENTS OF AN 
ORNAMENTAL STATUE FROM THE FORUM 
AT (X>RTYNA, NOW IN THE MUSEUM AT 
CANDIA. 

PkoUterapks by C^mrtesy of Professor Federico Holbherr. 


—unoer --- the descriptions of 

the Venetian period, one could pass on horseback— 
together with other remarkable remains of vaulted 
edifices, near its right bank, have been now again 


probably A COPY FROM A PHIDIAN ORIGINAL; 
A FINE HEADLESS STATUE OF A DRAPED VENUS 
(APHRODITE) FROM THE QUARTER OF THE PYTHIUM 
AT GORTYNA. 

brought to light. But a more imposing building is 
to be seen on the left bridgehead, broken, unfortu- 
natelv. a’ ided into two by the road, but still 

features of its original plan. 


It rises with strong stone and brick walls upon 
a rectangular platform at the southern end of the 
Agora, looking towards the river and the Acropolis. 
Its vicinity to the market-place makes the supposi¬ 
tion probable that it was the seat of the Agoranomoi, 
or iCdiles; that is, the Agoranomeion, or police-court, 
while a Latin inscription, discovered amongst its 
ruins, with the name of a 
Roman governor of the 
fourth and third years be¬ 
fore the Christian era, if really 
belonging to it, as it seems, 
would permit us to date its 
construction from the very 
time of Augustus. A dedi¬ 
cation to the same Emperor 
from another public or 
sacred building, as also a 
fine marble portrait show¬ 
ing him in youth, had been 
previously recovered in the 
Forum, amongst the score 
and more of Roman statues, 
heads, busts, and other 
sculptural fragments which 
came to light there after 
the discovery of the great 
Gortynian inscription of the 
Laws. This fact tends to 
prove that the first works 
for the embellishment of 
this quarter date back to 
his time. 

At the present stage of 
the exploration, we may 
draw for ourselves an ap¬ 
proximate picture of what 
was the Forum of this pro¬ 
vincial city in the great 
days of the Roman Empire. 
In front of the Odeum, re¬ 
stored by Trajan, a large 
paved square extended along 
the left bank of the Lethaeus, 
with an exedra on its north¬ 
ern side and a shrine of 
£sculapius on its southern 
one. It was thronged with 
marble statues — some of 
them colossal — of gods, 
heroes, and men ; amongst 
the latter, one could see those 
of old Cretan statesmen, lawgivers, and philosophers, 
like Epimenides. and those of the Roman Emperors 
and other members of the Imperial family : together 
with the most ' prominent officers of the Roman 
administration. Copies of celebrated works of art 
of the ancient masters adorned its monuments and 
porticoes. To these belong a beautiful Venus torso 
of Praxitelean type, found near the Odeum, and 
the fragments of a fine reproduction of the so-called 
Pothos (Desire) of Scopas, which were discovered 
some years ago, and have since been put together 
and transferred to the Candia Museum. The two 
most conspicuous Imperial statues of colossal size, 
still kept in the courtyard of the Archaeological Depot 
of Gortyna, near the village of the Holy Ten, are 
that of the young Tiberius, with the sacrificial toga 
folded over his head, and the very fine one of a noble 
matron richly draped in her costly himaiion, or 
mantle, a figure full of dignity, in whose face, how¬ 
ever, we are yet unable to distinguish the features 
of any known Roman Empress. It may be the per- 
sonifi^tion of some abstract conception, as used 
largely in Roman art, or the idealised figure of 
an actual Empress or Princess, represented in the 
proud semblance of Juno. 

The statue of Tiberius is one of the two finest 
and most complete sculptures of Roman Caesars 
yet found in Crete, the second being that of the 
Emperor Hadrian from the Temple of Dictynna, 
near Canea, now in the Museum of that city. Photo¬ 
graphs of both are here published. (See facing page.) 

At the southern end of the Forum, between this 
and the supposed police - court (Agoranomeion) 
mentioned above, there was built in the sixth century, 
that is, in full Byzantine times—as the distinguish^ 
architect, Mr. Theodore Fyfe, is inclined to think— 
or perhaps even during the fourth century, the finest 
Christian church of ancient Crete, in honour of SL 
Titus, the first Bishop appointed by St. Paul in the 
island. His latest successor, the present Bishop of 
Gortyna. the Right Reverend Basilios, took care to 
consolidate and restore the surviving walls and apses 
of the church, while the Italian Mission and the 
Cretan Department of Antiquities, in three con¬ 
secutive campaigns, succeeded in excavating the 


whole of its area. This church is now to be 
amongst the most interesting monuments of iut: 
Gortyna. 

The other localities, beside the Fomm, which 
more conspicuous for ancient monuments, both > 
architecture and of sculpture, are—as already poui^ 
out in the previous article—the quarter of t, 
Pythian Temple (or Pythium), the PrsetoiiBni kr 
Basilica), the Nymphaea, and the shrine of i 
Egyptian deities, all, now, entirely or partialh oq 
vated. The Imperial Baths (or Themue), the 
theatre, the large theatre at the foot of flke Aoopoi 
and the Acropolis itself, with its imposing Byiut» 
walls and barracks, are still awaiting iutir 
exploration. 

The quarter of the Pythium, like that of & 
Agora, was also entirely renewed under the laper: 
administration. The celJa of the Temple iise 
rebuilt probably after an earthquake at aboit ih 
end of the second century, bears upon (me of» 
columns an inscription in honour of Septimins Seme 
dated from the ^ginning of the third centuy; tk 
is, from the time of his Britannic expeditw 1 
A.D. 208 . 

Some yards south-west of the temple, asoik’ 
inscription has been found, with the names of Haro 
Aurelius and Ludus Verus, showing that their» 
a shrine dedicated to the worship of the Empw.' 



THE ROMAN EMPEROR IN WHOSE TIME 
WAS ADORNED WITH NEW BUILDINCS: 
BUST OF AUGUSTUS AS A YOUTH, fOWD 


the Compitum Augustomm. At the ^k 
of the Pythium rose the smaUer 
structure, which was still fairly well 
tian days, and down till the time of 
Captain Spratt, in 1852 , saw it “ ^ (p 
buildings were almost entirely ***^,^ ' _.ten>l> 
years ago, by peasants in search of bui ? 

To the north of the Pythium and 
amid luxuriant vegetation, 
served remains of the Roman aqueduct w ^ 
water to that quarter and to its I^P ^ ^ 
Roman statues and inscriptions, be^es ^ 

ments in the Praetorium, have also 
scattered here and there over this ^ 

the thorough transformation which ^ 

went during the Roman ^ jplesiii 

title of Civitas splendidissimor-" the ^ 

city ”—it. became the metropolis, or capi 
Proconsular Province of Crete. ^ 

[Professor Halbherr’s article on the 

Forum at Rome, which we annoui^ 
of June 14 txould appear in the 
had to be held over for lack of ^ 

published laUr. Meanwhile we fW 
article from his pen as being of 
inUrest owing to the new discovert 
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IN THE ISLAND CRADLE OF EUROPEAN CIVILISATION: 

PhOTOOKAPHS BV ComTESV OF PrOPKSSOR FEDURtCO Halbhkrb. 


ROMAN GORTYNA. 





TyPICAL OF A ROMAN MATRON'S DIGNITY : 
A COLOSSAL STATUE (PERHAPS AN BMPRESS] 
FROM THE FORUM OF GORTYNA. 


BUILT WHEN THE ISLAND OF MINOS WAS A ROMAN PROVINCE : THE WESTERN WING OF THE 
PRiCTORIUM (BASILICAi AT GORTYNA, THE ROMAN CAPITAL OF CRETE SHOWING A HEADLESS 
STATUE OF A PROCONSUL. 


CLAD IN A SACRIFICIAL TOGA ; TIBERIUS 
( AS A YOUTH- ONE OF THE FINEST IMPERIAL 
^ STATUES FOUND IN CRETE, FROM GORTYNA. 


THE BEST-PRESERVED NYMPHiCUM (OR WATER-RESERVOIR) DISCOVERED AT GORTYNA. CRETE : 
EXCAVATIONS IN THE QUARTER OF THE PYTHIAN TEMPLE (OR PYTHIUM), WITH FRAGMENTS 
OF COLUMNS AND STATUARY. 


ONE OF THE TWO FINEST IMPERIAL STATUES 
FOUND IN CRETE . A COLOSSAL MARBLE 
FIGURE OF HADRIAN, FROM NEAR CANEA. 


HOW WATER WAS CONVEYED TO THE NYMPHIEA (RESERVOIRS) IN THE PYTHIAN TEMPLE QUARTER 
AT GORTYNA : REMAINS OF AH OLD ROMAN AQUEDUCT, DISCOVERED AMID LUXURIANT VEGETATION 
NEAR THE SITE OF THE CITY. 


I 

t 

i 


The fact that Crete in the Minoan Age, some 3500 years ago, was the cradle 
of European civilisation, has recently been emphasised by the new discoveries 
at Knossos announced by Sir Arthur Evans. Discussing these, Mr. A. J. B. 
Wace, Director of the British School of Archaeology at Athens, writes : " We 
proudly trace the origin of our own culture through Rome back to classical 
Greece, and so ultimately through Mycenc to Knossos,” It is. therefore, an 
appropriate moment to recall a later period in the history of Crete, when 
that island became a province of Imperial Rome, some sixteen centuries after 
the empire of Minos. Our photographs illustrate the very interesting and 


1 important discoveries at Gortyna, the Roman capital of Crete, made in recent 
years by the Italian Archeological Mission in the island. On another page 
will be found a full account of the subject by Professor Federico Halbherr, 
the well-known archeologist, of the University of Rome, whose present article 
forms a sequel to that which he contributed, with earlier photographs, to our 
issue of March 11. 1922. He notes that the statues of Tiberius and Hadrian 
are the two finest and most complete sculptures of Roman emperors yet found 
in Crete. That of Hadrian was not discovered at Gortyna, but at the Dictynnauf 
(or Temple of Diana Dictynna) on Cape Spada, near Canea. 
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AKIN TO THE ACTION 


BY NAVAL AIRCRAFT IN THE R.A.F. 

Photographs by the United States Army Air Service Photo Schoou 




A MARTIN BOMBER LAYING A SMOKE-SCREEN BY DROPPING SMOKE-BOMBS ON 
THE WATER, TO CONCEAL FROM THE BATTLE-SHIP (ON THE LEFT. AEROPLANES 
ABOUT TO BOMB HER : UNITED STATES AIR SERVICE TESTS. 


•ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNNERS ON THIS SHIP WOULD HAVE BURNING PHOSPHORUS 
FOGGING THEIR GAS-MASK GOGGLES AND RUNNING DOWN THEIR NECKS •* : TWO 
25-LB. PHOSPHORUS BOMBS BURSTING ON A BATTLE-SHIP. 



AN OBSOLETE BATTLE.-SH1P USED AS TARGET FOR A BOMB-DROPPING DEMON¬ 
STRATION : THE EXPLOSION OF A 300-LB. DEMOLITION BOMB ON AN AMERICAN 
WAR-SHIP DURING TESTS OFF THE COAST OF CALIFORNIA. 



MONSTERS DESTROYED BY MIDGETS : SMOKE-BOMBS DROPPED BY AN AEROPLANE 
hORMING A StKbEN OVER THE U.S.S. -ALABAMA.' THROUGH WHICH SHE " 

COULD BE BOMBED WITH IMPUNITY.j 


These remarkable photographs of bombing tests carried out by United States aeroplanes, with obsolete battle-ships as targets, are of particular interest In 
connection with the Royal Air Force Pageant, which was arranged to take place at Hendon on June 28, and in whic^ naval aircraft took a much larger 
part than usual. This year's display included some of the new types of British naval and military aircraft evolved for home defence and other purposes, 
and never seen before in public. The big bombing machines show the great increase in the carrying capacity of such aeroplanes. The Handley Page 
Hyderabad, for example, a medium-range bomber, with a heavy load of bombs, can travel at over 100 miles an hour. One of the spectacular events in 
which naval aircraft were chosen to take part — a complete novelty in the pageant—was the rescue of a tramp steamer from a commerce destroyer. The 
above photographs illustrate American bombing teats off the coast of California, as did the photograph given on the front page of our issue of June 14. 
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PAGEANT: AMERICAN TESTS IN BOMBING BATTLE - SHIPS. 

IlY Courtesy of the " Scientific American.” 



Describing the tactics of an air attack on battle-ships, as thus demonstrated, the “ Scientific American ” said: '‘Two or three fast and small airplanes . . . 
circle the targets with smoke-screen, or curtains. Tlieir speed of about 200 miles an hour would provide a humming-bird sort of target to anti-aircraft gunners. 
The bombers following up could sweep down behind the screen, break through at an unexpected point, drop the bombs upon their targeta and disappear behind 
the smoke screen on the other side. . . . The first attacking planes would be of the fast type, carrying light-weight poisonous gas or liquid-flame bombs, which 
they would drop upon the battle-ships. This would force the personnel into gas-masks, or below deck, so that manning the anti - aircraft guns would be out 
of the question.” A smoke-screen over a ship, it is explained, conceals aircraft from those on board, though experience has proved that the airman would 
be able to see the ship through it from above. 
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A CENTURY OF WORK FOR ANIMALS/* By EDWARD G. FAIRHOLME AND WELLESLEY PAIN* 






I N this month, a hundred years ago—it was on the 
sixteenth—Old Slaughter’s, in St. Martin's Lane, 
the Coffee House on the Pavement which was famous 
as a resort of painters and sculptors and as a place 
of call for Frenchmen, saw a meeting for the formation 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. The Rev. Arthur Broome convened it, 
and “ Humanity ” Martin, often credited with the 
foundation, was one of the first to hail him as the 
■" originator and father," although he himself must 
be ranked equally as a pioneer, for, as " eccentric ’’ 

M.P. for County Galway, he had introduced and 
fought fiercely, good-humouredly, and forensicdlly 
for that Act, known by his name, which was the 
first law for the protection of animals—in 1822 ! 

The time was ripening, for protests against the 
brutality generally shown to beasts were no longer 
rare. An occasional sermon was preached on the 
subject ; writers had the courage to condemn ; 
even, in the days of Charles II., Sir Matthew Hale. 
Lord Chief Justice, had been constained to con¬ 
fess : "I have ever thought that there is a certain 
degree of justice due to the creatures " ; while 
Pepys had called bull-baiting " a very cruel and 
nasty pleasure ”; Evelyn had returned from the 
Bear Garden to note "I most heartily weary”; 
Humphrey Primatt's " Dissertation on the Duty of 
Mercy and Sin of Cruelty to Brute Animals ” had 
provided the foundation-stone for the R.S.P.C.A.; 
and Hogarth had produced his " Four Stages of 
Crusty ” and had said : " If my pictures have the 
effect of checking cruelty* to dumb animals I am more 
proud of having been their author than I should be 
of having painted Raphael’s cartoons ’’ 


added a cockpit to the palace at Whitehall, and 
James I. patronised the sport regularly twice a week. 
... In a Welch Main, which Strutt described as ‘ a 
disgrace to us as Englishmen,’ fourteen pairs of birds 
were generally used ; the birds fought until half of 


MADE ILLEGAL IN 1335: BULL-BAITING—THE TETHERED BULL TOSSING 
THE DOG WHO HAS SOUGHT TO PIN HIM BY THE NOSE. 


Might had been merciless; it was to become 
merciful ; but after a dreary, disheartening struggle 
against ignorance, callousness, thoughtlessness, con¬ 
tempt, ridicule, and vote-seekers who feared to meddle 
with the " amusements of the lower orders," amuse¬ 
ments in which, incidentally, they themselves 
shared. 

For many a year England was, indeed, 
not only " The Hell of Horses,” but the 
home of " sports ” blatantly bestial. Let us 
take, first of all, those illustrated on this page. 

The printed notice of one of the events 
in the Westminster Pit was: "' Jacco 
Maccacco, the celebrated monkey, will this 
day fight Tom Crib’s white bitch. Puss. Jacco 
has fought many battles with some of the 
first dogs of the day and has beat them all, 
and he hereby offers to fight any dog in 
England of double his owm weight.’ The 
battle advertised in that notice lasted for 
upwards of half an hour ; by that time both 
animals were badly injured, and two hours 
afterwards they ^ed.” Martin told the 
flouse of this, and the Members jeered and 
laughed again and again. 

Cock - fighting, which did not become 
illegal until 1840, was peculiarly hard to put 
dowm, for it dates from about the twelfth 
century in this country, and was considered 
a most innocent, childish affair. " Later on it 
became a fashionable amusement, but it was 
prohibited in 1366 by public proclamation as 
an ‘ idle and unlawful p>astime.’ Little attention seems 
to have been paid to the proclamation. Henry VI11. 

• “ A Otitury o( Work for Animals : The History ol the R.S.P.C.A., 
1S24-1924." By Edwarrl G. Fairholmc, Chief Secretary. RS.P.C.A., 
Mild Wellesley Pain. Editor, R.S.P.C.A. Foreword by H.K.H. the 
Prince ol W'.-des, K.G. Introduction by Lord Lambonme. " Com- 
p.-cssMin," an Ode, by Thomas Hardy. (John Murray : 7s. 6d. net.) 


A MONKEY WHO FOUGHT TO THE DEATH IN THE PIT: 

JACCO MACCACCO BATTLING WITH A DOG. 

them were killed, then half of the conquerors fought 
the other half, and the sport was continued until only 
one bird remained.” 

As to bull-baiting—made illegal in 1835: '"The 
early humanitarians were certainly courageous in 
beginning their campaign against cruelty to animals 
by trying to suppress this sport, which had been one 
of the favourite amusements of the people since the 
reign of Henry 11. At one time there was scarcely 
a town or village 
of any magnitude 
which had not its 
bull-ring, and 
butchers were for¬ 
bidden by law to 
kill a bull until it 
had been baited. 

Queen Elizabeth 
wets specially fond 
of the sport ; and 
even the clergy, 
at one time, took 
pleasure in wit¬ 
nessing the spec¬ 
tacle of a bull tied 
to a stake, being 
hormented by 
dogs,” whose aim 
it was to pin him 
by the nose and 
avoid being tossed. 

In 1802 a ” Re¬ 
monstrance ” de¬ 
clared: "At Ches¬ 
ter they sawed 
through his horns to the quick; to heighten the enter¬ 
tainment which they were to receive, from intolerable 
anguish and ineffective rage ” ; and, before that, in 
1730, was advertised for a baiting at " His Majesty’s 
Bear Garden,” Clerkenwell : " A mad bull, dressed up 


example, ■' duck-hunting . . . where the bird was 
pinioned, and thrown into a pond with a spaniel, 
from which it could only escape by diving ” ; badger- 
baiting, which long survived in London cellars; 
cock-throwing, which “ consisted of throwing sticks 
at a fowl tied to a post until the bird was fatally 
injured, and to make the game last the longer 
the bird’s feathers were sometimes greased so that 
the sticks would glance off its back ” ; and bull¬ 
running, a variant on bull-baiting : " A bull was 
brought into the town. The roads were blockaded 
to prevent the bull from escaping, the animal was 
hunted about until it was exhausted, and then 
the dogs were set upon it." 

These were " sports.” 'There were other 
pleasantries — of a more utilitarian character! 
Amongst them " nailing down fowls by their feet 
‘ in order to cram them more conveniently ’ ” ; 
the crimping of fish —" cutting them to pieces 
whilst they are alive, and frying the pieces yet 
stirring with life ” ; plucking live geese ; skinning 
cats alive, " whipping off their jackets ” for the 
pelt; blinding birds in the belief that they would 
sing the better; half-roasting the turnspit as he 
spun the joint ; and flaying sheep alive. Add 
to these such things as the cabs drawn at night by 
condemned horses, dogs as draught animals struggling 
to draw " impossible ” loads, the close-cropping of 
the ears of fighting-dogs; even those slightly lesser 
evils—over-small cages for pet birds, the squirrel’s 
" tread-mill,” the six-pound funeral plume for horses, 
the brakeless bus which w'as so severe a strain upon 
the horses, and, certainly, the unspieakable, almost 
unimaginable, brutalities of the old knacker’s yards 


A MUCH OLDER “SPORT” THAN BULL-BAITING AND VERY DIFFICULT 
TO SUPPRESS: COCK-FIGHTING. 

Re product tons {torn " A Century of Work for Animats ” ; by Courtesy of the R.H.P.C.A., 
and Ike Authors. I Published by John Murray.) 

writh fireworks, is to be turned loose in the same place ; 
likewi.se a dog dressed up with fireworks ; also a 
bear to be turned loose. N.B.—A cat to be tied to 
the bull’s tail.” 

Bear-baiting, which was abolished in the same 
year, was at least as bad ; and there were many 
other torturings. At various dates there were, for 


BRUTAL AS BULL-BAITING AND ABOLISHED AT THE SAME TIME: 
BEAR-BAITING—A DOC CAUGHT BY THE CHAINED BEAR. 


and the blood-reeking slaughter-houses that knew 
neither the humane-killer nor the " Judas ” leading 
its fellows quietly to their end—and you have a true 
Chamber of Horrors. Nor must be forgotten the 
lot of certain pit ponies in days that are past; the 
still persistent export of wom-out horses— 
for more work, often enough, and then 
butchery for cheap food (a phase several 
times convincingly illustrated in this paper); 
the animal that is not trained by kindness ; 
the sick horse in harness ; the destruction of 
birds for their plumage; the tragedy of 
the unwanted, diseased and homeless cats 
and dogs. 

Much has been done. There is much more 
to do. That is for the R.S.P.C.A., its officials 
and its voluntary workers. That the general 
conscience is alert is evident. ” In 1921, 
12,926 complaints were investigated ; in 1922. 
the number had grown to 15,335; while in 
1923 the complaints had increased to 18,470— 
and all these came from members of the 
public eager to right a wrong and end some 
special cases of unnecessary suffering. ... It 
can be readily understood that the Society's 
post-bag is a pretty heavy one each day. 
For instance, 68.000 letters were receivetl 
and 75,000 were sent out in 1923, without 
counting the many circular letters, letters 
to the Press, etc.” 

The Society is, in fact, an affair of in¬ 
formation and action, of inspectors, propa¬ 
ganda, prosecutions — and persistence. That it is 
doing most beneficent work none can deny ; that it 
will do more is a.ssured. The animal lover has but 
to lend his aid, and, if he be not convinced already, 
" A Century' of Work for Animals ” will provide 
him with abundant proof of well-directed effort and 
of the need for continuance. E. H. G. 
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AMERICA’S LADY LAWN-TENNIS CHAMPION “ ANAGLYPIIED ” AT WIMDLEDON. 
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P1K(.U(H I.i' .MA‘'K : Rt-IfHMNG A Sl-.K\Kh. 
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y.lbS Hl-lhN WULS lAKiNG A H.XCKHANOI-.R ON THE lJ..i IWNG i ;• 



STANDING OrT LIKi- A LIVING FIGURE .THROUC,!! THE MASK, : 
MISS Ih.LEN WILLS JUMPS FOR A VOLLEY. 
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d we have selected lor Ariai’.lyph treatment the most talked-of woman player of 
;• dM.>s Helen Wills, who is Lady Champion of tli" United States. The 
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ANAGLYPHS OF SOCIETY AND SPORT AT ROEHAMPTON. 
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^ •. I.;. ANA«V1'H of a I'OLO match: bFMXrATdi^S at 

K('> • I'.N V.A.IHH.-G THE Hl'TH INI! I^INATIGNAL TF-HAL MATCH. 


W TFF M:‘S FF: Ll.N WILLS (N.'-AF'TST CAMbRA , U.S. LADY LAWN-TENNIS CHAMPION, 
SbRViNCr, AND THE BALL IN THE Alli : WOMEN S DOUBLES AT ROEHAMPTON. 



V.; !! '• A';:) !if,',RbS 1\ V.VFD RFLil-.I' WHIN SlEN A 1 !! r-MIIE OATHEIJINO WHEN LOOKED AT THROUGH THE VIFWING-MASK : 

T , r.H ii.f. Vll WI.Nt.-M K < T; A TIME AT ROEHAMI'TON ANfiTHIR Ci)I'NEK OF THE I’lf TURESQL'E TEA-GARDEN AT ROEHAMPTON. 

I!.. . e ,m;i.E<s if A’-.,ir,!y,ih photo-r.ipliy were taken at Roehampton ' indj.i;-.., M; s Hden Wills, the U.S. Lady Champion, of whom we give some indivi- 
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.1 J IT ■■ .1 Flic Tri.il Snie co.i-i 'in ^ of Colonel Melvill, Ma-or Phipps- nii.k. the photo.'r iphs r. pear in vivid stereoscopic relief. Readers who have 

H-'!::'.;-. .M a.id Mr. Larey b<-at Ro'-h-impton repreve:itvd by Mr. no‘ al:ea.iy rn» a m.. ,k may ohtiin one by tailing up the coupon on pace 1251 

H .1 ■ ('...! P.1 .a .Niiior H'ir;..l..ll. and Mi. Traill by six go.als to four. and sei.dii.it with stamps to tiie value of i Vd. 'Inland' or 2td. (Foreign) to 

l..i.e wa 'll.. 1.. U'l !•'ion on tiie law:i-iennis coui'.;. a in.itcli of women's doubles i " The Illus'r.ited Li don N’cv- .^naclv'h , 15. Essex Street, Lonoon, W C.2. 
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EVEREST THE MERCILESS AND STILL UNCONQUERED: A CLIMBING TRAGEDY. 

World Copyright Photographs by the " Times.” Portrait op Mr. Irvine by Sport and General. 



THE THIRD TIME WE WALK VP EAST RONGBUK GLACIER WILL BE THE LAST. FOR BETTER OR FOR WORSE ” : A VIEW OF THE GLACIER, SOME 8000 FEET BELOW 
THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT EVEREST. SHOWING MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION WHICH RESULTED IN THE DEATHS OF MR. MALLORY AND MR. IRVINE. 


MOUNT EVEREST FROM THE PASS BETWEEN SHEKAR DZONG AND THE RONGBUK VALLEY. 
FORTY MILES AWAY: A GREAT CONICAL PEAK RISING MAJESTICALLY ABOVE A LOFTY RANGE. 


SEEN FROM THE 
HIGHEST POINT 
(26.965 FEET) 
REACHED DURING 
THE FIRST CLIMB 
ON MAY 21. 1922: 
THE SUMMIT OF 
MOUNT EVEREST. 


KILLED ON HIS 
THIRD ATTEMPT 
TO REACH THE 
SUMMIT OF EVEREST 
THE LATE 
MR. GEORGE LEIGH 
MALLORY. 


KILLED DURING THE LAST AT- 
TEMPT TO CLIMB MOUNT EVEREST : 
THE LATE MR. A C. IRVINE. 


THE WORLDS HIGHEST PEAK, WHICH HAS RESISTED THREE ATTEMPTS TO CLIMB IT: 
MOUNT EVEREST—A TELEPHOTO VIEW FROM THE BASE CAMP IN THE RONGBUK VALLEY. 


The tragedy of Mount Everest was announced on June 21 In the following 
telegram from the leader of the Expedition. Lieut.-Colonel E. F. Norton, sent 
from Phari Dzong on June 19: ‘‘Mallory and Irvine killed on last attempt. Rest 
of party arrived at base camp all well.” At the moment of writing, fuller 
details of the disaster have not arrived. Only a few days ago there was pub¬ 
lished a description, written by Mr. Mallory himself, of the previous effort made 
recently to reach the summit, which was frustrated by bad weather conditions. 
It involved a fine rescue, in which Mr. Mallory took part, of four native porters 
who had lost their nerve during the descent, had stayed behind and been 
marooned. Mr. Mallory’s words have a sad significance now. " Action," he 


wrote, ‘‘ is only suspended before the more intense action of the climax. The 
issue will shortly be decided. The third time we walk up East Rongbuk Glacier 
will be the last, for better or for worse. . . . We know now what we have to 
do to make safe the way. We expect no mercy, from Everest." Mr. Mallory, 

who was thirty-eight, was a son of Canon Leigh Mallory, of Birkenhead, and a 

scholar of Magdalene College, Cambridge. He accompanied all the three Everest 
expeditions, and during the first, in 1922, with Colonel Norton, reached the record 
height of 26,985 ft. Mr. A. C. Irvine, who was twenty-two, rowed in the Oxford 
boat of 1922 and 1923, and last summer went with the Oxford Expedition to 

SpiUbergen. He was a son of Mr. W. F. Irvine, of South Birkenhead. 
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TO BE THE LARGEST IN BRITAIN: LIVERPOOL’S NEW CATHEDRAL. 

Official PHOTOCRAnis by Stkwakt Balk, Liverfool. 



The dedication, on July 19, in the presence of the King, of the already completed 
portion of Liverpool Cathedral, which on June 24 was opened to the public for 
a few days, will mark an important stage in one of the greatest British archi¬ 
tectural efforts of the twentieth century. Liverjpool. it has been said, already 
possesses in St. George’s Hall the finest example of modern classical architecture 
in this country, and in the new Cathedral it will also have the finest example of 
modem Gothic. It is a remarkable fact that both these great buildings were 
designed by young architects who were not more than twenty when they began 


their task. The architect of Liverpool Cathedral is Mr. Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. 
Liverpool Cathedral is described as being “ Gothic in feeling, and Classical in 
proportion, a blend of the two great architectural traditions.” So far only about 
one-third of the whole design for the new cathedral has been carried out, but 
even this portion looks very imposing. As in many famous Continental churches, 
the usual orientation has been disregarded at Liverpool, and the Choir really 
looks almost due south, though its great window (the largest in England) is 
called the “ East " window in the liturgical sense. At the '* North East ” corner 
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OPENED; SOON TO BE DEDICATED: LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL - INTERIOR. 


OrnciAL Photockaph by Stcwakt Balk, Livebpool. 




WITH PANELS OF THE LAST SUPPER (BELOW) AMD THE CRUUFIXIOM (ABOVE) : THE BEAUTIFULLT SCULPTURED REREDOS OF LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL, 
IN A UGHTER STONE THAN THE REST OF THE BWLOINC, SEEN FROM THE NORTH CHOIR AISLE. 


Ctm/iwtimf.] 

is th« octagonal Chapter House, with its conical roof, and to the “ West ** is 
the apse-ended Lady Chapel of six bays, opened in 1910. The Cathedral is built 
of local reddish-brown sandstone. In the interior a lighter stone has been used 
for the beautifully sculptured Reredos. The total cost of the Cathedral, it is 
estimated, will amount to £2.000,000. The next section of the building to be 
undertaken will be the central portion under the proposed tower, and for this 
(excluding the tower itself) a special appeal is to be made to the public for 
£300.000. If there is a satisfactory response, this section may be finished in a 


little over six years. It is hoped that some munificent donor will come forward 
to defray the cost of the tower, which will be 357 ft. high and will form a 
magnificent object dominating the city, and visible from all the reaches of the 
Mersey. Since the inception of the scheme twenty-three years ago, there has 
been contributed a sum of £912,000. When completed, in some fifteen or twenty 
years, it will be the largest cathedral in this country, and almost as big as 
St. Peter's at Rome. The highest part of the roof is 116 ft., as against 102 ft. 
interior height in Westminster Abbey, the loftiest existing English church. 


























































WON BY THE COMPETITOR WHO COVERS THE GROUND IN THE SHORTEST TIME. WITH T 

The International Horse Show, held at Olympia this year from June 20 to June 28, is generally regarded as the world’s greatest exhibition of trained horses tin 

and horsemanship, military and sporting. The entries on this occasion numbered over 2000 and were considerably more than those of 1923. Seven armies tin 

were represented in the jumping contest for the King George V. Gold Cup. fixed for June 23, the gala day of the Show. The event illustrated in dni 








THE FEWEST FAULTS: THE SCURRY STAKES AT THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW, 


the above drawing by Mr. Lionel Edwards, the well-known sporting artist, is called the Scurry Stakes, and was added to the programme for the first 
time last year. Six obstacles have to be cleared, and the winner is the competitor who succeeds in covering the ground in the shortest time, and in 
loing so makes the fewest faults.—{Dravin; Copyrighttd in the United States and Canada.] 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: A PICTORIAL BUDGET 01 


Photographs by Russell, Rough, G.P.U., Barratt, Bassano, Photopres 


WINNER OF THE KING GEORGE CUP AT THE HORSE 
SHOW : CAPTAIN COUNT BORSARELLI (ITALY) WITH 


A GREAT PARADE OF LONDON TERRITORIALS IN HYDE PARK : THE LONI 
THE DIVISIONAL COMMANDER, AT THE SALUTING POINT, DURING 7 


A CAMBRIDGE HISTORIAN DEAD : THE LATE SIR 
ADOLPHUS WARD, MASTER OF PETERHOUSE. 


THE ENTENTE OF THE FRENCH AND BRITISH PREMIERS: \ ; SHIPS BUILT ON LAND, FOR THE Rji.F. PAGEANT: THE "STAGE” SET AT HENDON 

M. HERRIOT (RIGHT), WITH HIS HOST, MR. MACDONALD. AT AERODROME FOR THE RESCUE OF A “TRAMP" STEAMER FROM A COMMERCE 



! WINNER OF THE ROYAL HUNT CUP AT ASCOT BY A NECK FROM THE KING'S WHERE TWO MAIDS WERE TRAPPED BY THE FLAMES AND RESCUED FROM THE 

I WEATHERVANE : MRS. JEFFREY’S COLT, DINKIE. ROOF AMID EXCITING SCENES : THE MAJESTIC HOTEL AT HARROGATE ON FIRE. 


Sir Adolphus Ward had been Master of Peterhouse, the oldest Cambridge college, since 1900, and was Vice-Chancellor of the University in 1901-2. He was 
one of the founders (in 1880) of the University of Manchester, where, in 1866, he became Professor of English at Owens College, and in 1889 Principal of the 
University. As a historian and man of letters he is best known for his standard “ History of English Dramatic Literature," and his editorship of “ The 

Cambridge Modern History” and “The Cambridge History of English Literature.”-Captain Count Borsarelli, of the Italian Army, won the King George V. 

Gold Cup for jumping at the International Horse Show, on his horse, Don Chisciotte. The King and Queen were present, with the King and Queen of 
Denmark, who arrived at Harwich, on a private visit to this country, on June 22, and were met at Liverpool Street by their Majesties and the Prince of 

Wales.-The infantry of the 47th (2nd London) Division of the Territorial Army were inspected in Hyde Park on June 22 by the Divisional Commander, 

Major-General Sir William Thwaites. There were twelve battalions of the London Regiment on parade, including the London Scottish.-It was expected 

that General Hertzog would become Premier and Minister for Native Affairs in a new South African Cabinet, after the resignation of General Smuts on 
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:URRENT NEWS-PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 

-ORT AND GeNERAI.. CENTRAL PRESS, TOPICAL, L.N.A., AND C.N. 



EXPECTED TO BE PREMIER OF SOUTH AFRICA : 
GENERAL HERTZOG, THE NATIONALIST LEADER. 


A PROSPECTIVE LABOUR GOVERNOR DEAD 
THE LATE MR. W. S. ROYCE, M.P. 


OTTISH MARCHING PAST MAJOR-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM THWAITES, 
iPECTION OF THE INFANTRY OF THE 47th (2nd LONDON) DIVISION. 



WHERE 400 OFFICERS AND 7197 MEN FROM YORKSHIRE FELL : THE UNVEIUNG 
OF THE WAR MEMORIAL TO THE 49rH (WEST RIDING) DIVISION, AT ESSEX FARM, 
NEAR YPRES, BY GENERAL SIR E. M. PERCEVAL. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF DENMARK : 
THEIR MAJESTIES LAND AT PARKESTON QUAY, HARWICH. 



June 23.-Mr. W. S. Royce, M.P. (Labour) for the Holland-with-Boston Division of Lincolnshire, died suddenly in an omnibus in London on jund 23. He 

had just decided to accept the post of Governor of Tasmania.-M. Herriot, the French Premier, visited Mr. Ramsay Macdonald at Chequers on June 21-2, 

for an informal talk (described as very satisfactory) on the European situation.-The R.A.F. Pageant arranged for June 28 at Hendon included a spectacular 

event, the rescue of a steamer from a commerce-destroyer.-An obelisk of Belgian granite, 60 ft. high, was unveiled by General Sir E. M. Perceval, at Essex 

Farm, near Ypres. on June 22, as a memorial to the 49th (West Riding) Division.-In the Ascot races the Royal Hunt Cup was won by Mrs. Jeffrey’s colt, 

Dinkie, and the Gold Cup by M. Henri Ternynck’s colt, Massine.-The Majestic Hotel, one of the largest in Harrogate, was much damaged by Are on June 20. 

There was an exciting rescue of a French maid (who was screaming on the parapet and seemed about to jump) by Fireman Lawson and a waiter named John 

Lester. Another maid was also brought safely down.-A male lion-tiger hybrid, offspring of an African lion and a tigress, and the Arst of its kind seen 

in London, arrived at the “ Zoo ” on June 21. It was bred at Nawanagar by the Maharajah (Prince Ranjitsinhji, of cricket fame), who presented it. 















































^ CAPTURED AFTER ATTEMPTING FLIGHT : SIGNOR 
( FILIPELLI, EX-EDITOR OF THE "CORRIERE ITALIANO,” 
>5 IN CHARGE OF DETECTIVES. 


THE SCENE OF THE ABDUCTION OF SIGNOR MATTEOTTI : THE ROAD OUTSIDE HIS HOUSE - 
SHOWING {A TO E) POSITIONS OF FIVE ASSAILANTS AND THAT OF THE CLOSED CAR 
(HERE REPRESENTED BY ANOTHER). _ _ 




r-rrsil 


^ BEARING TRACES OF A SEVERE STRUGGLE, WITH MARKS OF BLOOD INSIDE; THE CAR USED TO KIDNAP '“CHILDREN OF THE MISSING DEPUTY: SIGNORAS 

( SIGNOR MATTEOTTI, LEFT TWO DAYS LATER IN A SMALL GARAGE ON THE VIA FLAMINIA, BY TWO 1 ( MATTEOTTI’S LITTLE BOYS LEAVING ROME AFTER J 

V MEN WHO ESCAPED (AS GARAGES WERE NOT WATCHED) ON LEFT, A DETECTIVE QUESTIONING A MECHANIC. / V THE CRIME 


The abduction and alleged murder of Signor Matteotti, the Italian Deputy and 
leader of the Moderate Socialists, caused a profound sensation throughout Italy, 
and struck a grave blow at the prestige of the Government. Signor Mussolini, 
however, instituted vigorous measures to brng the offenders to justice. Several 
prominent Fascists were arrested on suspicion of being implicated in the affair 
as instigators, while others surrendered themselves to the authorities with a view 
to, the charges against them being, investigated. It was stated that up to 
June 23 ten arrests had been made, and that the police were still searching for 
the body of Signor Matteotti. which they believed must be in the woods or the 


lake near Vico. Signor Matteotti, it may be recalled, was kidnapped on June 10. 
He left his house near the Tiber embankment, to go out and buy some cigarettes, 
and never returned. Witnesses stated later that he had hardly turned the corner 
when he was seized by five men, hustled into a closed car, and driven rapidly 
away. The police neglected to watch garages, and late on June 12 the car was 
driven into a small garage on the Via Flaminia by two men, who left it there 
and went off scot free. It was found to bear traces of a struggle, and there 
were marks of blood. Signor Matteotti’s family issued an address,,saying • “May 
his sacrifice conduce to the redemption and peace of the country." 
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Fi LcLion^Lbe Uiu>een Enemy oj Eower 


“Bargain Lubrication 

—A Warn ing 


It is sLort-sigliteJ to buy ^^targain”or 
low-priced oil and expect good results 
and running economy. 

Tlie bargain-kunter, proud of kis low- 
priced lubricating oiL, forgets tkat 
power losses, repair tilL and replace¬ 
ment costs are included in tke bargain. 

Claims made for tke merits of low- 
priced or unsuitable oils may be 
pleasant to listen to, but tke damage 
tbey cause is not so pleasant to pay for. 

There is only one safe guide in the 


selection of a lubricant for your car. 
Select an oil tkat meets tke lubricat¬ 
ing requirements as determined by 
experts and manufactured by a com¬ 
pany wkick specialises in tke production 
of kigk-grade lukricants. Suck an oil 
is Gargoyle jM-obiloil. 


Tke consistent use of tke correct 
grade of Gargoy le ^MLobiloil as speci¬ 
fied in tke Chart of Recommendations 
offers you tke most economical lubri¬ 
cation you can buy, not always in 
price per gallon, but always in wkat you 
pay for—lubrication results. 


Remember: 

A^k for Gary oyle 
/Hobiloil by the full 
lille. I I io not emfjlcienl 
Lo day, ‘'Gioe me a 
gallon of ‘A’or*BB’.” 
Demand Gargoyle 
Alobiloil A‘' or 
Gargoyle Alobiloil 
** BB", or whichever 
grade id dpeeified for 
your car in Ihe Chart 
of Recommendaliond. 


If you purchade 
Gargoyle Alobiloil 
loode,” dee that it id 
drawn from a conlainer 
bearing the trade mark 
dhown in thid advertide- 
ment. A fair average 
price for Ga rgoyle 
Alobiloil from bulk id 
ilg a ijucu'L 



Mobiloil 

Alake the Chart your Guide 


HEAD OFFICE: Caxton House, London, WORKS: Birkenhead and TF'andswoith 


BRANCH 

OFFICES: 
Belfast Dili tin 

Birmingham Glasgow 
Bradford Liverpool 

Bristol Alancheslet 
Cardif Sheffield 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 


VACUUM OIL COMRANY UP 
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mnmus Dunlop Cbrd 


cm 


M ileage is the strongest test of tyre value, and it is on mileage particularly 
that Dunlop Cords are supreme over all other tyres. Dunlop Cords 
are made entirely in England. They cost less than pre-war tyres and yet give, 
on the average, double the mileage. Every British motorist should fit Dunlop 
tyres because they are Best—and British. 

Wherever they sell tyres—they recommend Dunlops. Ask at your garage. 


TuD 


unm 


isna 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY. LTD., BIRMINGHAM. BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


T he DUNLOP 
TOURING 
SERVICE 
is at your disposal. 
Call or write to 43. 
K i n g s w a y, Lon¬ 
don. W.C.2. This 
Service is free to 
motorists. We in 
vite you to use it. 
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T hose who remember the early days of the 
Actors' Association—its birth in enthusiasm, 
its parlous days, its resurrection, zind now its decline 
because it fostered internecine war—will welcome 
the new Stage Guild with cordiality and some appre¬ 
hension. It looks all couleur de rose : the applica¬ 
tions for membership are numerous; the Cpuncil 


is a galaxy of names; the promise to adhere to the 
Valentine contract, and its main principles of a 
living-wage minimum and payment for rehearsals 
when the salary is under ^^lo, herald well for the 
future. But already there is a debatable point * 
in the principles of its constitution. Qualification 
for membership means, so it is reported, a forty 
weeks’ engagement during a period of two years. 

It sounds reasonable, but is it ? One daily meets 
young actors, well endowed and trained, who have 
been vainly trying to obtain an engagement for 
months and months, and who could never piece 
together the forty weeks in one hundred and four. 
Some of them may not have given satisfaction to their 
management—but is that a criterion ? As I write 
I think of an actor of repute, who after a sixteen- 
weeks' tour and every prospect of retaining his part 
when the play comes to town, was cast aside because 
they wanted " names.” Suppose he were a novice, 
would he be disqualified ? Again, would actors, 
who, in bad luck, had engagements in tours that 
failed, and could only record a part of the weeks of 
work during two years, be ineligible ? Surely they 
are victims of circumstances, and their case should 
be examined on personal merits rather than on 
numerical achievement. Thirdly, is training at one 
of the recognised Academies and Schools of Dramatic 
Art not to be considered as an equivalent of experi¬ 
ence ? Mr. Kenneth Barnes, the Principal of the 
R.A.D.A., hits the nail right on the head when he 
says— 

Speaking candidly, I think the Stage Guild, if it is 
really to take useful and definite shape and to be an influ¬ 
ential body in the theatrical profession, should take account 
of those beginners who have obtained diplomas at a recog¬ 
nised School of Dramatic Training. This in itself should 
be a step towards qualification, and if it did not entitle 
the diplomatist to full membership, there should, at any 
rate, be some kind of probationary membership to which 
a diploma at a recognised school would entitle a beginner. 
When I look at the primordial Council, and find many 
among them, such as Miss Eva Moore, who have ever 
fought warmly for the cause of the lesser brother¬ 
hood, I feel sure that it will decide on qualification 
in a spirit of equity and largesse. But it is as well 
that from the beginning the constitution should be 
so framed that there cannot be any misunderstanding, 
nor a bar to those who are worthy of membership 
because their actual experience is not commensurate 
with their aptness. 


Another point of difficulty will be the case of the 
interloper. Who is to judge the moral sispect of 
the question ? Plainly, is a hard-working chorus 
girl, who may not le^ an impeccable private life, 
to be refused ? If so—and not to enlarge on an 
unpleasant subject—where will the line be drawn ? 
And if a person comes along who has money and 


takes a theatre giving honest employment to many 
people—^is he or she a pariah because having means 
and no talent ? Would a Society lady who has both 
name and talent (I think of a very concrete case 
of recent date) and who makes good, be prevented 
from joining the fraternity because she chooses to 
divide her time between stage-work and leisure ? 
Truly the question is as knotty as the remnants 
of " Dora ” whereby the Board of Trade was to 
decide which aliens should enter the kingdom or be 
kept out—a regulation which is constantly and 
surreptitiously infringed or evaded by subtle devices 
and ingenious pretexts. 

The Guild, so we read : " declines to admit those 
who, not having artistic merits and having failed in 
all else [my italics, and " in all else ” is g<^], or for 
the sake of notoriety seek to enter the theatrical 
profession ” 1 

These be brave words, but dangerous in practice. 
In a glass darkly, I foresee libel actions, heavy costs, 
and maybe damages. Has the Council ever con¬ 
sidered these eventualities; and, if so, will they start 
with sufficient funds to be able to face them ? Such 
restrictions may be all very well for truly learned 
professors—doctors, dentists, lawyers, and the like ; 
but our actors, in their desire to fight for qualification 
and purity, must not forget that acting is a pro¬ 
fession only in name, not in deed. Academy train¬ 
ing is a recommendation, but no necessity. Count¬ 
less actors have graduated by no other schooling 
than experience—which is ^e best of all. To 
” diplomatise ” acting, as I said when the London 
University published its stupendous and amazing 
syllabus, is hot-house culture, and can never attain 
what nature vouchsafes as an innate gift. 

If the Guild is wise it will grant open sesame to 
all who wish to enter and declare in their application 
for membership that they mean to follow their calling 
*' zealously and honourably.” The sifting of the 
com from the chaff will take place by automatic 
process. 

It was an unhappy thought to let the world know 
that the Old Vic was doing poorly at the start of its 
first experiment in the centre at the New Oxford. 
Nor was the date of the bad record rightly chosen. 
Whit Monday and the next day are—except in 
very inclement weather—notorious enemies of the 
box - office. People prefer to seek their pleasures 


"al fresco” on the Monday, and the Tuesday means 
Bank Holiday lassitude. Besides, this year there 
is Wembley ! With one thing and another it is too 
early to judge. 

But, strange as it seems, the beginning would 
have been more profitable if another play had opened 
the ball. For some reason or other, " The Taming 
of the Shrew ” is not popular with our public. Only 
once, years ago, when Lily Brayton and Oscar Asche, 
under Otho Stuart's artistic management at the 
Adelphi, played Katherine and Petruchio, did it 
draw large audiences. Even C^cile Sorel, with the 
glamour of the Com6die Fran 9 aise around her, played 
to half-empty houses. One would have thought 
that our playgoers were keen to see Shakespeare in 
French ; but the reverse was the case. Perhaps the 
result justified their absence, for Cicile Sorel was 
not a good Katherine, nor M. Delair's version Shake¬ 
speare. Still, the fact remains—while the Shrew is 
one of the greatest favourites abroad, in England 
she is better liked in the suburbs and the provinces 
than in London. I do not know what fate awaits 
"As You Like It"—another play fraught with 
indelible memories of the old Lyceum and Daly’s. 

But the first two weeks at the New Oxford are 
not the real test of the experiment. That will come 
when there will be two Hamlets in the field, Ion 
Swinley and Ernest Milton. I wager that the receipts 
wiU rise as the thermometer when some days ago 
June began to flame. Again, " Twelfth Night" is 
an excellent card to play. Played as it is bv the 
Old Vies, as an idyll and a frolic, it will form a 
delightful entertainment even on a summer's even¬ 
ing. But, supposing that, in spite of all expecta¬ 
tions, the material reward were not commensurate 
with the artistic effort, it would not go to prove 
that London, on this side of the water, wants neither 
Shakespeare nor the Old Vic. 

This is in every respect an abnormal year that 
has belied all prophecies founded on the Empire 
Exhibition. We all hoped piously that the Sons of 
Empire would flock to the theatres to tell £^t home of 
our plays and players. But we all left out two factors 
in our estimate—fatigue and the amusements in 
the Exhibition grounds — and it explains why we 
hear the bitter cry of the box-office. Of course, there 
are a few plays—such as " Saint Joan ” and " Our 
Betters ”—which fashion dictates a visitor must go 
and see malgri tout ; and there is always a large 
public of the resident population to patronise 
" Toni" and a few successful revues. But, on 
the whole, this season, even despite its belated 
summer, is dead against the theatre. 



A DANISH DRAMATIST WHOSE PLAY, "TIGER-CATS," 
WAS RECENTLY PRODUCED AT THE SAVOY: MME. 

KAREN BRAMSON. 

Mme. Karen Branuon's play, “ Tiger-Cats," was produced by 
Mr. Leon M. Lion at the Savoy on June 19, for a series of 
matindes, with Miss Edith Evans and Mr. Robert Loraine in the 
principal parts. Mme. Bramsen is a Dane, who has lived for some 
years in Paris, and now writes in French. Several of her plays, 
including “ Les Fdlines" and " Le Professeur Klenow,” have been 
successful at the Oddon. One of her earlier, works, “ The Last 
King,” was banned in Conenhagen because of its title, but the 
King of Denmark, hearing of it, had the ban removed, and 
himself, very sportingly, attended the first night. 

Photograph by Ginia Rcinberg, Paris. 



A FIRST-RATE "THRILLER": "IN THE NEXT ROOM," AT THE ST. MARTIN'S —(L. TO R.) THE NERVOUS 
FOOTMAN (MR. GILBERT RITCHIE), LORNA WEBSTER (MISS NORA SWINBURNE), JIM GODFREY (MR. FRANCIS 


LISTER), AND PHILIP VANTINE, THE MURDERED CURIO-COLLECTOR (MR. H. R. HIGNETT). 

" In the Next Room,” by Eleanor Robson and Harriet Ford, is a mystery play which has proved as popular in London as it was 
in New York. The plot moves round an antique cabinet bought in Paris by a curio-collector, and two people (one of them the 
collector himself) are found dead, with strange punctures in the head smelling of prussic acid, shortly after entering the adjoining 
room where the cabinet staiuls. A love element is supplied in the characters of Jim (Godfrey, a young journalist, and Loma 
Webster .—[Photograph by Stage Photo. Co.] 
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WomcM 


Latlv M.'iiul ( amcpio had on a very protty one to 
match her gown. All these ladies made frequent 
expeditions into the Paddock. There was no one 
whom the Dominion visitors admired more or tried 
harder to get glimpses of than the dainty little 
Duchess of York, whose first Ascot, as such, it was. 
Her Royal Highness was looking her very prettiest 
too. Her dress was of f>ale ^ru lace—really a 
deep-cream colour—over georgette the same shade. 
Her hat was of the picturesque, rather old-world 
bonnet shap>e which she always affects, and it was of 
lace like her dress, wired out and finished with long, 
creamy-hued, uncentred and uncurled ostrich feather. 
This style of feather was much seen on all days at 
Ascot ; there is no particular name for it, but it is 
soft, handsome, and graceful—more so than the old- 
world kind with a spine down the middle. 


Light wool worked in a lace-stitch pattern expresses 
this pretty jumper coatee from Dickins and Jones's. 
(See page 1244 .) 


and a sunshade to match the dress used. On arrival 
the Queen looked rather pale, but later seemed to 
regain her pretty colour. The party was the same 
as on the opening day, save that 
King Manoel and Queen Augusta 
Victoria were not of it ; and I did 
not see the Marquess of Crewe. 


Thursday was again perfect as to 
weather, and old habituds declared 
the attendance, if not a record, cer¬ 
tainly one of the largest ever seen at 
Ascot Gold Cup. The Queen 
wore a specially lovely 
dress of pale-blue embroi¬ 
dered in gold and silver 
with a very fine design. A 
blue chiffon and gold and 
silver tissue toque was 
worn, writh a double-headed 
diamond pin through the 
folds, and her Majestj^’s 
ornaments were diamonds 
and pearls. The King, 
looking very well and jolly, 
was in dark-grey park suit, 
a pale-grey waistcoat, and 
wore a grey top hat, and a 
white carnation in his 
button - hole. The Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of 
York, and Prince Henrj- 
were all present; also, of 
course, the Duchess of 
York, whose white satin 
dress was finished with 
white lace, and who wore 
a white crinoline straw hat 
with gold filigree roses 
round it. The Queen 
affectionately greeted her 
guests, who had arrived 
before her. Among them 
were King Manoel, Queen 
Augusta Victoria, Pnnccss 
Marie of Greece (whom we 
knew as the Grand Duchess 
George of Russia, and who 
is the wife of Rear-Admiral 
lonides of the Greek Navy, 
who was also in the Royal 
Pavilion), Princess Andrew 
of Greece, and the Duke of 
Connaught and his house 
party, also the Marquess 
and Marchioness of Cam¬ 
bridge. Dress reached its 
zenith of beauty ; the 
bookies did better than the 
backers — not ai^ unusual 
experience—but everyone 
thoroughly enjoyed Gold 
Cup Day. A. E. L. 


Princess Arthur of Con¬ 
naught, Lady Patricia 
Ramsay, and Lady Maud 
Carnegie all wore dresses 
of the favourite tones of 
biscuit, mastic, and golden 
fawn. Princess Arthur’s 
little soft red hat suited 
her. Lady Patricia wore 
a wride - brimmed French 
sailor - shaped one of gui¬ 
pure lace, with a big clus¬ 
ter of gardenias up one 
ude of the crown ; and 


This practical cardigan of copper wool hails from 
Dickins and Jones’s, Regent Street, W. (See page 1244 .) 


O UR Dominion visitors who saw Ascot on the 
opening day saw it all at its very best. The 
place looked beautifully fresh and green, and the 
flowers and lawns were at perfection point. The 
Royal Procession up the course was, as it always is, 
a stately yet an eminently picturesque sight ; the 
racing was very good—there was not a crumple in 
the Ascot rose-leaves. More enjoyable weather could 
not have been provided, and dress was summer-like 
and lovely. One heard on all sides expressions of 
delight, and many said, " Well, if England wants to 
hand out a fine day she certainly can do it.” This 
was rather handsome of our visitors, for the Mother 
Country had previously wept much too copiously over 
her visiting children. 


The Queen appeared in the best of spirits and in the 
best of good looks. The 
shade of blue of her 
Majesty's dress, a soft one 
of pervenche, suited her 
well, and the dress itself 
was a pretty one. The 
hat, in blue with a pat¬ 
tern in soft beaver tint, 
was very becoming. There 
was a high trimming in 
front of small curled ost¬ 
rich feathers the same 
blue, some of them shaded 
into soft brown. The 
Queen's only jewels were 
pearls, of which she wore 
a double row. On enter¬ 
ing the Royal Pavilion 
her Majesty greeted affec¬ 
tionately first the Duke of 
Connaught, then the Mar¬ 
quess and Marchioness of 
Cambridge, and then King 
Manoel and Queen Augusta 
Victoria. That little lady, 
who always dresses well, 
wore a gown of printed 
'chiffon in a chen 6 pattern 
and in tones of dark-blue, 
violet, and green. An 
emerald - green satin hat, 
with a green and deep- 
violet feather fringe fall¬ 
ing down at one side, com¬ 
pleted a pretty costume. 


The Marchioness Curzon of Kedleston had a long 
stole of it, which, as a rule, she carried. It was black, 
like her dress and hat, the only colour coming from 
some purple and pale-mauve orchid blooms. The 
Marchioness Camden, with her golden-brown lace and 
embroidery gown, had a deep collar of cafi-au-lait 
spineless feather. It was to be seen after this manner 
on all sides, but, so far as one could personally see, 
no dresses were trimmed with it—certainly no sun¬ 
shades were. Not many of these were in evidence— 
not because there was no sunshine, but I think as a 
sign of want of confidence in the weather. Women 
starting out early could not screw their courage 
higher than en tout cos. 


Ascot's second day was as brilliant as its first, 
and, so far as stands and enclosures and Paddock 
were concerned, scarcely less crowded. The 
King was in excellent spirits. The Queen 
was exquisitely gowned in soft satin and 
net in a pale shade of cyclamen - mauve, 
and wearing a hat to match in folded chiffon, 
the upturned brim embroidered in cyclamen 
colouring. Her Majesty wore a sautoir of 
diamonds with a circular pendant, and dia¬ 
mond cluster ear-rings. While driving up 
the course a white ostrich cape was worn. 


Two useful models Jor cool days, which must be placed to the credit of Dickin:', and Jones’s. Tlte one on the 
left is in mixed wool and artificial silk, and the second in soft heaver-coloured wool. (See page 1244 .) 
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BUCHANAN’S 



“BLACK & WHITE” 


The superior high-grade quality of “ BLACK & WHITE ” is guaranteed by the 
feet that JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., hold the largest stocks of old 
matured and choice Scotch Whiskies. 

To maintain a world-wide trade and to guarantee unvarying quality large stocks are 
absolutely essential: the position of JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., is unrivalled. 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., 26, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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l-J ^ . J r:? * guineas. DeUghtfuI holiday three-piece suits - 

I'asnions and r^ancics. in loosely woven hopsack. some with straight jersey . 


Summer Sales. “ virtually the begin- 

ning of sale time in London, and 
this year there is an amazing number of really wonder¬ 
ful bargains to be obtained. Sketched on page 1242 
are a few of the many included in the sale at Dickins 
and Jones’, Regent Street, W., which begins on June 30 
and continues until July 18. The useful little cardigan 
on the left, obtainable in many colours, can be secured 
lor I2S. gd., and the graceful cross-over jumper 
opposite is only 20s. In the centre is portrayed a 
coat and skirt which is reduced from £4 19s. 6d. to 
79s. 6d.. and the attractive woollen frock on the right 
is only 59s. 6d. Tailor-made coats and skirts of 
fine tweed for the late summer and early autumn 
can be purchased lor 78s., and country wrap-over 1 
skirts lor 19s. 9d. All Paris models have been 
drastically reduced to practically hall their original 
prices, and equally advantageous bargains are to \ 
be found in every department. An illustrated 
catalogue will be sent post free to all who mention 
this paper. 

A Sale of ^ house linen at Walpole 

Irish Linen Brothers’ (89, New Bond Street, 

W. ; 108. Kensington High Street, 
W. ; and 175, Sloane Street, S.W.) is a fact well worth 
recording, and this year it takes place from June 23 
to the end of July. An illustrated catalogue will be 
sent gratis and post free on application. There is a 
wide choice of beautiful table-cloths in pure Irish 
linen double damask ranging from 24s. each ; and a 
limited number of cloths.in wool damask to be secured 
for 15s. 9d. each, size two-by-two yards. Reinforced 
cotton sheets for single beds can be secured for 29s. fid. 
a pair ; and hemmed Irish linen sheets are 35s., size 
two by three yards. Naturally, everything in the 
other departments is also substantially reduced, and 
readers should apply for a sale catalogue to any of 
the branches. 

Autumn Models Amongst the multitude of gilt- 
at Sale Prices. investments to be found in 

every department of Debenham 
and Freebody’s, Wigmore Street, W., during their sale 
(which is being held from July 7 to 19) are some 
wonderful bargains in the sphere of early autumn 
models. Coats and skirts of handsome woollen 
brocade, bordered with fur and formerly ranging from 
I2| to 19^ guineas in price, have been reduced to 
8J guineas ; and well-tailored Cumberland tweeds are 


only fi^ guineas. DeUghtfuI holiday three-piece suits 
in loosely woven hopsack, some with straight jersey 
frocks, are 8J guineas. 

f 'X Then there are beautiful 

I beaded evening frocks in 

ff exquisite designs and 

' colourings offered at fij 

\ guineas. Really well-made 

cotton frocks range from 
35s. fid. upwards ; while 
jumpers and overblouses of 
/T" fancy cr6pe-de-Chine and 

11 georgette can be obtained 

/A.., from2is. 9d. On the second 





A Quality Sale. 
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A few of the exquisite table-cloths of pure Irish linen 
damask which can be secured at well-reduced prices during 
the sale at Walpole Bros.’, 89, New Bond Street, W. 

floor there will be a splendid selection of knitted jumper 
suits and dresses ranging from 15s. fid. to 42s. An illus¬ 
trated catalogue will be sent post free on appUcation. 


For Six Days There are only six days in which 
Q . ^ to secure the many bargains 

offered by Harrods, Knights- 
bridge, S.W., in their great summer sale (July 7 to 12), 
and an early visit is essential. There are fifty frocks 
of striped satin to be disposed of for 25s. each, and 
a hundred coats and skirts in various materials for 
50s. Uncrushable pull-on felt hats, ideal for sport 
or country, are practically given away for 2S. fid. 
each ; and featherweight rubber Jap silk mackin¬ 
toshes are 35s. Paris models have been ruthlessly 
cut to practically half price ; and in the children's 
department there are many pleasant possibilities for 
summer outfits. Readers should apply for the 
illustrated catalogue. 

A Quality Sale. Everyone is sure of making 
gilt-edge investments who visits 
Woolland Bros.' (Knightsbridge, S.W.) sale, which 
begins on June 30 and continues until the end of 
July. Everything has been drastically reduced. There 
are charming summer frocks in striped linen lawn 
for 25s. 9d., and twenty-two cr6pe-de-Chine skirts 
^ to be sold for the modest sum of 21s. each. Well- 
j tailored checked or striped tweed skirts can be 
I secured for 15s. iid. In the domain of lingerie 
there are fascinating hand - made embroidered 
cotton sets for ifis. 9d. ; while useful Tussore 
Princess petticoats are 12s. 9d. By the way, every 
Thursday is a half-price remnant day. An illus¬ 
trated catalogue will be sent gratis and post free 
^ to all who mention this paper. 

I Ungeri. .nd Tm Froclc. 

I ® allotted to 

I the great sale at Marshall and Snelgrove’s, 
I Oxford Street, W., where the bar- 

I gain - seeker will find many prizes. 

1 . ^ Thick opaque satin petticoats which 

are absolutely* shadow - proof have 
been reduced to 42s., and washing 
striped silk ones are only 12s. qd. 
Then delightful satin-backed dress- 
ing-gowns trimmed with marabout 
are priced at 45s. qd., and there 
is a varied selection at i8s. qd. ; 
while u^ful dressing - jackets of light wool can be 
obtained for 25s. qd. In the tea-gown department 
copies of French models can be secured for 8| guineas. 
Then dinner frocks usually priced from 8j guineas 
to 104 guineas have been reduced to fij guineas. An 
illustrated catalogue giving full particulars will be 
sent post free. 


■ifHJHfHJHJSfg/ajgjsjsfHfajHjajajHJHJSfg? 


GREAT JULY SALE 




ALL PRICES RED UCED DURING JULY 

CLOTHS j 20 X 30 ins. each 5/6 

I.L.N 286 . Good serviceable quality. ! 

Clematis, with stripe and floral j GLASS TOWELLING 

Sale Price each21/ll j il’' Heavr Cream all Linen 

2 X ij „ „ ,, I Tea or Glass Towelling, by the yard. 

» *3 .» » 33/3 i 24 ins. wide. Sale Price per yd. I/ 2 i 

UNEN NAPKINS TO MATCH j 27 „ „ „ I/ 3 j 

22 x 22 ins. Sale Price per doz. 24/6 i 

dImasic k .u VA»n ' FACE TOWELS 

I I-N.rqo. Extra Heavy All Linen 
n All Linen Un. , Bordered Buck Face Towels, 

bleached Damask by the yard, a 1 . , . , , 

good reliable quality. i ^»c™med ends, recommended for 

56 ins. wide. Sale Price per yd. 3/7 i wear. 

66 „ „ „ 4/2 5 23 X 40 ins. 6 for 12/6 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


I.L.N. 291 . Plain Cream Linen Sheet¬ 
ing by the yard, extra heavy make. 
68 ins. wide. Per yard 4/7 


Carriaga paid 


201- upwarda. 


ROBINSONtaEW 

UNBN MAMUFACTURBItS 

BELFAST 

AIM UeSMT fr. UMOON C- OfVRCM rr. UVEXFOIM. 


! Sale. Hat 40D 
I Sent poat free. 



A Hint on Gear Changing—i. 

T he secret of confidence is practice. Do not wait 
for a: hill. Learn on the level by half-an^hour's 
continuous changing up and down. Choose a flat 
clear road, and run the car at about twenty miles an hour 
on TOP gear. 

To practise changing DOWN, press firmly on the gear 
lever and suddenly raise your foot from the accelerator. 
The lever will move at once into neutral without de¬ 
clutching, but if you forget to press on it first it will 
often stick even when you do declutch. 

Quick disengaging of the gears is half the battle in gear¬ 
changing and early pressure on the lever is the key to 
success. 

(To b* coattiMtd.) 

Four-Joor Saloonj 

16 Lp. jtfiSo •o Lp. X 775 

>5 kp. 8^5 35 kp. 1125 

16 hp. B.S.A. (Daimler Engine) StSoo 

























Discriminating 
Motorist Knows 


Paishull House, ^ 

the Residence of the Earl of Dartmouth, 
A Sunbeam Owner. 


that in a car quality alone can ensure satisfactory service day 
after day, year in and year out, and that quality of the standard 
embodied in Sunbeam cars is the ‘best guarantee of motoring 
in its most pleasurable and trouble-free form. That is why 
Sunbeam cars enjoy their prestige to-day—and why you should 
make the Sunbeam your final choice when buying a new car. 

A range of five Sunbeam models offers an unusually wide choice 
in cars of fine quality—for in every one the unexcelled quality 
associated for nearly a quarter-of-a-century with the Sunbeam 
name is fully maintained. 

Sunbeam cars embody not merely the highest mechanical effi¬ 
ciency but coachwork and finish of a standard which can be 
produced only by thoroughness in every single detail. 

Five models—prices of complete cars from £570t 

The 12/30 b.p. has rear trheel braids onlv, and the 24/70 h.p. model 
Servo operated 4-v>heel hral(es. AH other models are fitted frith the 
four-wheel braking s\fstem, embodxfing six brakes in all. 


BRITISH 

EMPIRE 

EXHIBITION 


THE SUPREME 


Sunbeam 


ia/30 h.p. 4-cylind*T 
Tourinc Cu ... A 8TO 

14/40 h.p. d-cylindeT 
Tonring C«r ... C MS 

16/50 h.p. e-cylindor 
Touring Car ... A 880 

80/60 h.p. 6-cyIlndrr 
Touring Car ... A 880 

84/70 h.p. 8-cyllnder 
Touring Car A 1.888 


■Look for the Red Triangle on the off-side 
rear Ofing. It is a distinguishing feature 
of the four-jvheel braked Sunbeams. 


The 14/40 h.p. Four-cylinder Sunbeam, 
complete with Four-l»heel Brakes. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LTD., Head Office 6t Works: WOLVERHAMPTON 

London Showrooms and Export Dept.: 12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.l. Manchester Showrooms: 106 , Deansgate. 
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THE BOOKSELLER'S WINDOW. 

AUGUSTUS CARP, ESQ. By Himself. Being the 
Autobiography of a Really Good Man. With 
Illustrations by Robin. (Heinemann ; 7s. 6d. net.) 
Humorous fiction is all too rare nowadays, and deserves 
encouragement. Therefore we lead off with this delicious 
" autobiography ” of a modem suburban Chadband, the 
perfect t>'pe of a sanctimonious hypocrite and egotist. 
He felt it to be his duty to place some higher example 
before the world, “ in an age when every standard of decent 
conduct has either been tom down or threatened with 
destruction ; when every newspaper is daily reporting 
scenes of violence, divorce and arsrni; when quite young 
girls smoke cigarettes, and even, I am assured, sometimes 
cigars; when mature women, the mothers of unhappy 
children, enter the sea in one-piece bathing costumes; 
and when marric'd men, the heads of households, prefer 
the flicker of the cinematograph to the Athanasian Creed.” 
Hence the self-told life-story of Augustus Carp, sidesman 
and ■* commercial Xtian.” The real author, who remains 
anonymiious, is well seconded by his illustrator, who has 
provided an equally delicious set of portraits of the Carp 
family. 

THE CRICKET MATCH. By Hugh de Selincourt. 
(Jonathan Cape; 7s. 6d. net.) 

Somebody once wrote a little book called “ A Day of 
My Life at Eton.” On the same principle, extended to 
a community, Mr. de Selincourt has described a day in 
the life of " Tillingfold," a Sussex village, on the occasion 
of a cricket match against a team from its neighbour. 
Rave ley.” ‘‘ first we have a bird’s-eye view at dawn 
of the village nestling under the Downs ; then we see the 
players awaken in all the widely different circumstances 
of their various lives, pass the morning, assemble on the 
field, play their game, united for a few hours, as men 
should be, by a common purpose—and at night disperse.” 
Tillingfold, of course, is not in the gazetteer under that 
name, but it is typic^ of many villages that are, and this 
genial record of the national game as they play it makes 
a pleasant picture of a healthy rural life that happily still 
exists in England. Incidentally, the story contains neat 
thumb-nail sketches of local character. It is a book that 
would lend itself well to illustration, as a modem counter' 
part' to the famous cricket match between Dingley Dell 
and All .Muggleton, in " Pickwick.” 

THE VOYAGE. By J. Middleton Murry. (Constable ; 
7s. fid. net.) 

Highbrow dialogue as the medium of a story is apt to 
be irritating when the reader is left too long in the dark 
as to who the speakers are, and what it is all about. It is 
like listening to a Conversation between strangers^—clever 
perhaps, but unintelligible without a key to its meaning. 
In short, one must persevere some way through this book 
before getting into touch with the characters and their 


purposes. It concerns a scheme, devised by a group of 
young idealists in search of “ soul perfection,” for running 
a bookshop and club in Lcmg Acre. There is talk, too, 
of a “ colony,” and a schooner to voyage the South Seas. 
Before the " voyage ” is begun, however, the ship of ideals 
is wrecked on the rocks of sensuality, through the intrusion 
into the group of enthusiasts of a woman from another 
social world. The story tells of a twofold struggle, on the 
one hand between idealistic love and a commonplace 
intrigue; and, on the other, between disinterested action 
for a conunon cause and personal vanities. 

UNCHARTED WATERS. SOUTH-SEA STORIES. 

By Ralph Stock. (Heinemann ; fis. net.) 

There is nothing symbolical or idealistic about the 
various ” voyages ” and other adventures described in 
" Uncharted Waters,” new is the reader kept waiting to 
catch the author’s drifU He is plunged at once into stark 
realism by the very first words of the very first story: 
“ Troar felt his arms seized as in a trap, and himself jerked 
into the deeper shadows of Wattle Street.” The story is 
called “ What For ? ” because Troar’s strange association 
with his assailant taught him that his existence was not 
entirely without purpose and usefulness. There is a similar 
motive, more tragicaby elucidated, in the last of the eighteen 
stories that compose the book. It is called ” Worth While,” 
and tells how, during the war, a certain planter in I’apeete, 
reputed to suffer from “ mat fever ” because he saw nothing 
in life worth a struggle, eventually found something to his 
hand that was worth doing. What, it may be asked, is 
mat fever ? It is a South Pacific term denoting a “ slacker,” 
that is, one who loves his sleeping-mat. 

THE PLAY BOX. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 

(Heinemann ; 7s. fid. net.) 

The fact that only eleven stories go to make this volume 
indicates a more extended scale, affording more scope for 
character-drawing, as opposed to the short story of inci¬ 
dent. Not that Mrs. Dudeney’s tales are lacking in that 
respect, but their incident is of a more domestic type, 
arising from everyday life. One of them, however, " The 
Pleasure Trip,” is certainly beyond the bounds of ordinary 
experience, and suggests a certain analogy with the play, 
“ Outward Bound.” Two brothers come down to breakfast 
in a seaside hotel and discuss a steamer accident in which 
they and their families were involved on the previous 
day. Presently it dawns on them that they are dead, 
and that they must have been drowned in the disaster. 
The title story, •' The Play- Box,” presents yet another 
variant of that ever-intriguing situation known as the 
“ eternal triangle.” So also, in more tragic circumstances, 
does ” The Emigrant.” 

THE RED LACQUER CASE. By Patricia Wentworth. 

(Andrew Melrose ; 7s. fid. net.) 

This is a well-knit story of mystery and love woven 
round a familiar plot. A certain Swiss scientist has 


invented a deadly poison gas which he wishes England to 
possess, because England loves peace. While he is negotiat¬ 
ing with the War Office—always a matter of time, apparently, 
in these affairs—he is pester^ by foreign spies and driven 
to a despairing state of indecision. The formula for making 
the gas, written on a sheet of paper, is concealed in the 
secret pocket of a red lacquer case. Unable to make up 
his mind what to do with it, he gives it to his niece, Sally, 
and shows her how to open it. While they are talking, 
she sees a hand at the window. That night the inventor 
disappears, leaving a letter stating where he has put the 
case. It is not there : it must. have been stolen I The 
foreign spies will be on Sally’s track, for she is the only 
person who knows how to open it. Then Major Armitage 
from the War Office turns up. Sally was once engaged to 
him, but broke it off when she became a Suffragette before 
the war. Such is the situation that develops into the 
customary thrills. 

DUSK AND DAWN. By C. C. Turner. (Hurst and 
Blackett; 7s. fid. net.) 

Here again an attractive English girl is the heroine of 
exciting events, this time in Central Africa. Joan Lake, 
young, beautiful, and adventurous, sets out to find the 
People of the Sun. When her expedition reaches its goal, 
after many vicissitudes, she discovers a tribe ruled by a 
queen, whoi becomes her friend, but before long political 
troubles arise among the queen’s subjects, followed by 
violence and bloodshed. Danger threatens the travellers, 
who have been joined by a British explorer, and they set 
out to escape, with the aid of an old native priest. How 
they fare, and what happens to the rubies and the mysterious 
papyrus manuscript which came into their hands; and, 
above all, how Joan finds love in the course of her adven¬ 
tures—those who read will duly learn. 

SHERIFFS DEPUTY. By G. V. McFadden. (The 
Bodley Head ; 7s. fid. net.) 

The West Country in a past century—the days of 
post-chaises—is the scene of Mr. McFadden’s new story, 
which opens in the Sheriff’s house in ” the county town of 
Dorset.” The Sheriff had made himself very unpopular 
for his share in getting a man condemned to be hanged 
for rick - burning, and his house is besieged by an in¬ 
furiated mob, who have to be dispersed by soldiers. More¬ 
over, the Sheriff is troubled by the thought that, in the 
absence of a deputy, he may have to carry out the execution 
with his own hands. At this promising juncture, a young 
man and his sister, new arrivals in the town, claim the 
Sheriff’s interest as being the children of an old friend. 
That night there is a ball in Dorchester, at which a mysterious 
shooting attack is made on the Sheriff’s brother. The 
young man has gone to the ball dressed as a girl, and his 
sister as a man. Hence further complications. How it 
all works out, the reader must be left to discover, but 
elements of love and villainy, it may be said, go to the 
thickening of the plot. 






Age in Whisky, 

whilst highly important, is not everything. 



Facsimile signatures before and after the loss of his right arm. 


The gracious attributes of really old Whisky 
like “ Red Tape ” are not due to its age alone, 
but equally to the quality of the spirit put down 
for ageing. The science of blending plays an 
important part too. Were it not so, there could 
not possibly be that wide difference between 
merely “ old ’* whisky and 

Whisky 

Very old, and select in quality. 

If you do not know where to obtain it locally, send us your 
cheque for £7 16 s. Od. and we will forward a cate of 12 bottles 
through our nearest Agents. 

Obtainable from 


1 













VICKERY’S FOR THE LATEST 
FASHIONABLE DWARF UMBRFJI AS 


Smart Hand Bags, Pochettes, 
Vanity and Cigarette 
Cases, etc. 

—and all Motoring 
and Travelling i 


Sweet PERFUME of Thibet 


The mysterious fragrance of Tsang-lhang, 
sweet perfume from the “mystic limd 
beyond the Himalayas. ” touches a hidden 
spring of exquisite delight. 


Inspection 
Cordially 
Invited. 
Catalogue 
post free. 


TSANG-IHANG 

TOILET CREAM & FACE POWDER 


regularly used ensure a 
perfect complexion. 


Perfume. 2 / 9 , 4 / 9 , 916 , 
. Face Powder 

^ 91d.. 1/2. 


Toilet Cream l/< 
Toilet Soap. 
lOid. Ac. 


mj n • ^ WOOOHAU.S-. 

IheDracin^ 
Lincolnshire Coast ^ 


O N the Lincolnshire coast the Spirit of Youth 
goes hand in hand with venerabie Tradition. 
Upon this glorious broadway of beautiful 
sands four delightful holiday resorts have in modern 
times risen to fame—Cleethorpes. Mabhethorpe. 
Sutton-on-Sea and Skegness, each a children’s 
paradise bounded by the limitless North Sea. 


What antiquity of Wold and Marshland Ilea behind Youth 
rompfnS on the dunes ! Many are the charming excuraiona 
to be taken—to Boston “ Stump ** and the andcnt GuUdhaJI, 
In whose gloomy cells the Pilgrim Fathers were im¬ 
prisoned ; to Willoughby, the birthplace of that romantic 
explorer, John Smith, the “ Admiral of New England 
to Lincoln, with its magnificent cathedral dating from 
IASS : to Crowland, sritb iU sUll older Abbey and quaint 
Triangular Bridge. 


Atk/ortUattrtrim 
Bookht. “Lincoln- 
shire,” also Apart- 
msnts and Hotels 
Guide, free at any 
L.H.E.lt Office or 


Among the Wolda is Tentiysbn Land-^Somersby, where 
the poet was born, and a dozen pretty villages where 
he roamed as a boy. 


LONDON SWl 


HARRODS LTD 
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THE EUROPEAN GOOSE THAT LAYS THE 
GOLDEN EGGS. 

tCtmtinutU from Pagt nu.) 

degrees, without being assisted by any other nation : 
the towns which had been ruined, the roads which 
had been destroyed, the farms which had been 
levelled to the ground. 

Life is easier to-day, even 
for the unfortunate nations. 

The countries which to-day 
require to remake or to 
develop their economic tool 
outfit are no longer forced 
to create it entirely them¬ 
selves. They can. by means 
of loans, get a portion of 
what they require given to 
them—such as primary ma¬ 
terials, machines, manufac¬ 
tured articles—^by countries 
wliich are richer, or who 
possess a tool outfit which 
is complete and in working 
order. 

That is what the new 
Russia would like to do in 
order to clear away more 
rapidly the ruins left by 
the war and revolution. 

All this is very under¬ 
standable and very natural, 
according to the ideals of 
the nineteenth century ; but 
it forms no part, and is even 
a flagrant contradiction, of 
the Russian revolutionary 
spirit. The only serious 
means of proscribing capital 
is by no longer needing it 
in the mobile and cosmo¬ 
politan form which it had 
assumed during the last cen¬ 
tury. Marvellous civilisations 
flourished when taking in¬ 
terest on money was for¬ 
bidden as a crime. Those 
who hold the doctrine which 
wishes to proscribe capital 
as the curse of humanity 
ought to endeavour to create, if they are capable of 
so doing, a civilisation of that kind, by enduring 
patiently all the necessary privations, and by resigning 


themselves to the slowness with wliich riches in¬ 
creased in those days. But to proscribe capital at 
home, and at the same time to demand from those who 
save in Europe and America that they should give 
their last farthing to hasten the development of Russia, 
is to juggle with logic and lay a trap for reality. 


We live in a very strange epoch. It appears as 
if it were the most revolutionary of all epochs, for 
it amuses itself in smashing Empires and States as if 


they were mere toys. In reality, nothing is changed. 
The problem is a very simple one. So long as the 
State remains as it was created by the nineteenth 
century, it will need much money, and very easy 
credit. So long as she has need of a great deal of 
money and very easy credit, and finds both, nothing 
essential will be modified, 
either structurally or in her 
spirit. The most that can 
be done will be to change 
the names of the hierarchies, 
the colour of the flags, and 
the people charged with 
power. 

That is why I sometimes 
ask myself whether the 
Russian revolution—the real 
revolution, that of which no 
one has ever thought, will 
indeed begin in the near 
future. It seems to me 
highly improbable that the 
Russians will find either in 
Europe or America the 
capital that they need. 
" Vestigia terrent," the capital- 
ists will reply, especially the 
medium and little ones, 
when they remember the un¬ 
fortunate fate of the credi¬ 
tors of the empire plundered 
by the revolution. Many 
countries have found them¬ 
selves in the position of 
being unable to meet their 
engagements, ^d have asked 
their creditors for reductions. 
But they were never for that 
reason completely excluded 
from credit, so long as they 
recognised the obligation to 
pay. For the Russian revolu¬ 
tion, bankruptcy was no 
longer a temporary and de¬ 
plored misfortune; it became 
a principle, the vindication 
of a right, a declaration 
of war on the capital of 
the entire world. However 
wanting in clear-sightedness the capitalists may be, 
it will require much time before they forget that 
defiance. [CotUinued oiierUa/. 



A "HAPPY" AUGURY FOR THE OXFORD ARCTIC EXPEDITION: THE LEADER, MR. GEORGE BINNEY, 
RECEIVES A MASCOT “FELIX" AT NEWCASTLE FROM BRITAIN’S YOUNGEST LADY MAYORESS. 

The Lady Mayoress of Newcattle-on-Tyne, the youngest one in the country, is here seen {.resenting a mascot “Felix" to 
Mr. George Binney, leader of the Oxford University Expedition to SpiUbergen, which recently sailed from Newcastle in the 
“ Polar Bear," with a party of twenty-two. The Prince of Wales presented them with a silver shield, bearing his good wishes, 
to be hung in the mess-room. Mr. Binney, who led last year's Oxford expedition, hopes this time to beat the farthest north 
record for sailing in navigable waters, and possibly to discover new land. He is talcing a seaplane and wireless apparatus, 
including broadcast receiving-sets. The party expects to return in September.-[PAofogra/** by Rttmtson, Seaton DeUtval.] 
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^BullocIwLade & (5;'Ly 

DisHlled finest material 

. Glasqow & London. ■ . 


Pre-War i^uality and Strength: 25 u.p. 


i 

15/- Per Pottle 


F ew Whisky advertisements em¬ 
phasise the strength of the blend. 

“B.L.” Gold Label Scotch Whisky 
is 25 u.p. (i.e. pre-war strength). It 

follows, then, that the flavour and bouquet of Scotch 
Whisky at its best can be appreciated in “ B.L.” 

“B.L." is a costly whisky. You cannot buy it for less 
than 15/- per bottle, but the strength of “B.L.” means 
greater satisfaction from every glass and more glasses 
from each bottle. 


‘BULLOCH, LADE ^ CO. Ltd. 

GLASGOW LONDON 



1 


Some day or other the Russian revolution will 
have to realise its illusions, and acknowledge that 
it can no longer find credit in the proportions which 
would be necessary for a modem State of its power 
and size. That day probably the tme Russian revolu¬ 
tion will begin, for the State will find itself obliged 
to live on its own limited re¬ 
sources without mortgaging the 
future, like a State in the 
eighteenth or seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, and will be forced to de¬ 
part from the ideas and principles 
of the nineteenth century, in 
which it has, despite declarations 
to the coQ^trary, lived till the 
present time. 

The experience which, if these 
previsions are correct, will then 
begin in Russia may have a uni¬ 
versal importance far greater 
than all that the revolution’ has 
done up till now, because the 
situation in which the Russian 
State will find itself will be re¬ 
produced sooner or later in all 
European States, former belli¬ 
gerents or neutrals. All of them 
have abused their credit to such 
an extent in the last ten years 
that they have considerably re¬ 
duced the possibility of making 
new debts for a long time to 
come. The credit of all of them 
has diminished, and it seems in 
an irreparable manner; for, if the 
States do not fulfil their obliga¬ 
tions, the confidence of the mass 
of investors will be destroyed ; if 
they do keep them they will be 
so crushed by the burden of their 
old debts that it will be impos¬ 
sible for them to make new ones. 

But this limitation of credit will 
oblige them all to modify more 
or less the traditional policy 
which they have pursued for a 
century. 

That is perhaps the great change in the history 
of Europe which is impending. The first signs of 
it are already to be seen in that kind of uncertainty 
which lately seems to have caused all the European 
States, victors and vanquished alike, to hesitate 
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before invisible obstacles. It appears as if they 
had begun to perceive that some mysterious 
irremediable alteration had taken place, either in 
themselves, or outside them. Probably they 
are not wrong. The facility of credit was for a 
century the goose that laid the golden eggs for 


to pronounce " Giro." ' Some people say “ Sy-ro.” 
others “ Ky-ro," and there are other variation.^ 
which are confusing and equally incorrect. Bear¬ 
ing this in mind, Messrs. Giro Pearls, Ltd., are 
starting to educate the public to describe their 
pearls uniformly^ The want everyone to know that 
** Giro ” should be pronounced 
" Seero.” 



A DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAY RESORT IN SOUTH WALES: TENBY. WITH ITS PICTURESQUE QUAY 
AND HARBOUR. 

Tenby is only one of many delightful holiday resorts in South Wales easily accessible by the Great Western Railway, 
whoae comfortable trains make the journey itself not the least pleasurable part of -a holiday. Ftill particulars of 
accommodatico may be found in the " Holiday Haunts ” Guide sold (price 6d.) at all G.W.R. stations, or sent by 
post for Is. on application to the Superintendent of the Line, Paddington. 


the States of Europe, 
the war. . . . 


But they killed it during 


Though Giro pearls are known all over the world, 
there exists considerable doubt as to the right way 


A very convenient little folder 
is being issued by the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway 
Gompany giving a plan of the 
British Empire Exhibition, and 
showing the position of the L.M.S. 
Station to the Exhibition. It 
also shows the connections of 
the L.M.S. Railway Gompany 
from all parts of London to 
Wembley Station. The folder 
is obtainable at any agency 
in London and the South of 
England. 

How many lemons do the 
groves of Sidly and other Medi¬ 
terranean countries produce per 
year ? It would be difficult to 
arrive at a conclusive figure, but 
as one English firm alone—^Messrs. 
Foster Glark, manufacturers of 
** Eiffel Tower ’* lemonade—-con¬ 
sume thirty-five million Messina 
lemons in one summer's output, 
the total crop must reach into 
figures ctmceivable only by the 
mind of a Galileo. 


Men visiting London for the 
first time may need a little 
“ pointer " to the best shops for 
them. A stranger can easily 
blunder into a shop in the West 
End and come away with a 
suit made of inferior cloth with 
no more style than there is in 
a pillow-case. He will do well 
by going to Mr. D. S. Morris, of 28, Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly. Mr. Morris has been in business 
for thirty years, and studies each man going to 
him for clothes. He uses the best materials and 
charges reasonable prices. 
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SEASICK 
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MEDICAL MAN SAYS TRY ONE DIP 
IN SALTRATED WATER FOR 
(JUICK AND LASTING RESULTS 
WHEN FEET BURN, SMART. 
SWEJ.L, ITCH. BLISTER, 

AND PERSPIRE. GIVES 
PRESCRIPTION. 


The blood circulation in the feet is nearly 
alway.s defective, due to their great distance 
from the heart. For this reason the feet are 
cs|)cciallv susceptible to heat and cold, the 
skill callouses easily, pores clog, corns form, 
and various unhealthy conditions develop 
rapidly. The lack ol proper circulation 
always renders injuries to tW feet highly 
dangerous and liable to infection, tetanus 
fUnkjaw) being frequent and tissue repair 
very slow. Such diseases as Dropsy and 
Gout usually affect the feet first of all. 
Ifearing the whole weight of the body, shoe 
pressure, on sensitive, irritated nerves and on 
delicate blood-vessels all tend to make matters 
worse, for the blixid is Nature’s own soothing, 
healing, and cur.ative agent. It will do what 
no medicine, liniment, or ointment can. 
When you bruise your ilesh, you instinctively 
rub it to attract the blood and soothe the 
pain. Stimulate the circulation ot the feet 
t>y resting them in hot. saltrated water, and 
see how ouickly your aches, pains, and other 
foot troubles disappear. Even rheumatic 
twinges, stiffness, swellings, and inflammation 
immediately subside. A half-pound of Reudel 
Bath Saltrates is all you need. It immedi¬ 
ately medicates and add.s oxygen to the water,, 
and its cost is extremely slight. All chemists 
svould have the rehned compound in stock, 
and it is very generally prescribed by physicians 
and chiropodists, since there exists no other 
means of imparting similar curative qualities 
to a bath or foot-bath. 


A PEACH! 


IS a Mandard owners very 
J. succinct description of his car. There 
was nothing more to be said as far as he 
was concerned. It indicated complete 
satisfaction. It embraced the car’s comfort, 
efficiency, appearance and price. It con¬ 
veyed his pride in his possession and in 
its performance. 

If you own one you will agree with him. If you 
don’t, then join the brotherhood of **Standard” 
Owners and share his enthusiasm. 


GREY 

HAIR 

HINDES 
HAIR TINT 

tints grer or fiided hsir 


Light Cars: 11 h.p. &. 14 h.p. 

£235 & £375 

*• Pall Mall " SalooQ £^2$. 

Dunlop Tjrres. 

The Standard Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry, 
laradon Showrooms: 49, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


VS^EMBLEY 

12 $ tf IS 6 

Palace af 
Engineering. 


Travel in Comfort 


Air, Traia uJ ScasickacM 
positively prevented and 
cured or money refunded. 

Obtainable at all Chemists 


TC^RS 

MEI^POLE 


Aparimamta smth 
Berth. 

— Re^aamot — 
Caidm ; Gar.,* ; Calf 


OUR 

ANAGLYPH 

MASK COUPON. 


Please send me One Anaglyph 
Viewing-Mask. I enclose stamps 
[Three-halfpence, Inland; orTwo- 
pence-halfpenny, Foreign] to cover 
Postage. 


Real Road Service for the 
Motorcyclist with all that 
the phrase implies is as¬ 
sured to the owner of a 
Trusty Triumph. Sup- 
plied with full Electrical 
^uipmentat better prices 
than ever. Send for Lists. 


To THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
(Amvlyph) IS, Essex StiMt, Unidsa, W.C.2. 
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unusual bad luck, as indeed they were. Of course, 
one likes to see a British car win ; but from the 
purely sporting point of view, I would rather it won 
absolutely on its speed merits than that it should 
be let in by une.xpected accidents to much faster 
competitors. So I have a lurking hope that Fiats' will 
try their luck again. If they do, I should Uke to see 
them beaten by a British car, but not on account of 
unforeseen breakdown. The Aston-Martin is another 
car I want to see in. Still, whoever is in or out, the 
race ought to justify its reputation of the best sporting 
event of the year. 

A new motoring organisation has 
. A New Motoring sprung into being, in the shape 
Orgamsation. ^ body known as Federated 

Motor Clubs. It has its genesis in the general dis- 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


FITTED WITH A COUPfi LIMOUSINE BODY BY THE WEST COAST 
MOTOR COMPANY, OF LIVERPOOL: A NEW PACKARD "STRAIGHT 
EIGHT" CHASSIS. 


of the McKenna duties are not as high as anticipated. 
Weeks ago I pointed out in these columns that it 
was absurd to expect that the abolition of the duties 
would result in Weign car prices being dropped a 
third. This view was also imjiressed upon the public 
by all the technical papers, and by every responsible 
writer on automobile topics. In spite of this, many 
people appear to think they have something hke a 
grievance because the average reduction made is 
much nearer ten per cent, than thirty. There are 
many reasons for this. In the first place, the duty 
is not levied on the selling price of the car, but on 
the wholesale invoiced cost—a very different thing 
indeed. Then tyres, which are a considerable item 
in the cost of cars, pay no duty at all. In the case 
of cars which pass as American, it should be remem¬ 
bered that most of these now come from Canada, 


CONVENIENT ON LONG JOURNEYS WHERE INNS ARE FEW: 
A REFRESHMENT CABINET IN LORD MICHELHAM'S NEW 
CUNARD ENCLOSED LIMOUSINE. 

This car, recently designed and built for Lord Michelham by the Cunard 
Motor and Carriage Company, is fitted with a neat cabinet containing a 
decanter, siphon, and glasses, the flat top acting as a table. 


satisfaction felt at the action of the R.A.C. in raising 
the capitation fee payable by provincial clubs to 2 is. 
this year, and to 25s. in 1925, in respect of every 

\CoHiinHtd overltaf. 


TOKIO 


The distance from London to any of the cities shown on this map is not greater than that of 
the flight of 8,500 miles round the Australian continent recently made on a Fairey III. D 
Seaplane with a Rolls-Royce “ Eagle ” engine. 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
15 Conduit Street, London, W. i 


Telegrams: 

Rolhead, Piccj, Londoa 
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Dodge Brothers Touring Car 

WITH ENGLISH BODY 

Dodge Brothers (Britain) Limited, announce a new 
5-seater Touring Car with body of English design 
and construction. This car is the result of two 
years of test and experiment in keeping with the 
Company’s policy of utilizing the maximum amoimt 
of English labour and materials. 

Dodge Brothers chassis needs no introduction as 
over 1,000,000 of them in use have established a 
world-wide good name. The new body, however, 
is especially designed to meet the exacting 
lequirementsof the English buyer. It is extremely 
attractive in line, finish, colour and detail of equip¬ 
ment and is unusually roomy and comfortable. 

Among the fittings are nickelled radiator and wind¬ 
screen, rigid (demountable) side shields, automatic 
screen wiper, folding luggage grid, spare tyre and 
rim carried on running board, fully fitted mahogany 
instrument board, rear “ stop ” light and tool box. 

Upholstery is in three colours and of genuine 
antique leather. Paintwork is in blue, maroon, or 
moleskin grey. 

Write for particulars to Do<fec Brothers (Britain) 

Limited, Stevenage Wharf, Fulham, S.W. 6. 

Showroom: 18 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1* 

Telephone: Regent 6130. 


The First Cost is Practically the Last 

£395 
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member. It is some years 
since I was a member of the 
Oeneral Committee of the 
R.A.C., and 1 am thus not 
quite conversant with the pre> 
sent cost of administering the 
Associate scheme. It is. natur¬ 
ally, a good deal higher than 
it was before the war. when 
the capitation fee stood at 
ys. 6d. ; but it surely ought 
not to be so high as to re¬ 
quire a contribution of 25s. per 
head from all the Associated 
Club members. However, 1 do 
not intend to take sides in the 
matter, the more so as I am 
not directly in touch with pro¬ 
vincial club dcHngs now. I 
cannot, however, refrain from 
expressing regret that some¬ 
thing which looks very like a 
serious split in the ranks of 
automobilism should have oc¬ 
curred. The provincial clubs 
who have set up the new 
Federation think they can run 
it. and that they can give all 
the benefits that matter for a 
capitatiop fee of about five 
shillings. Perhaps they can, 
but this will mean a great 
deal of h(Hiorary work. It is, 
1 think, a mistake to try it 
on these lines. I know exactly 
what happens. People start 



THE PRINCE OF WALES IN A CROSSLEY CAR DURING HIS VISIT TO THE POTTERIES: 
ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS OF A DENSE CROWD AT STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


ofi full of enthusiasm, and a.s 
the movement grows their en¬ 
thusiasm increases — up to a 
point. Very soon the move¬ 
ment gets too big for hrmorary 
administration, paid officials 
have to be engaged, expenses 
mount up, and fees have to 
be raised. Then comes a kick 
from the members, and in the 
end it is found that there is 
such a thing as false economy. 
It would have been far better 
to make a desperate effort to 
come to terms with the parent 
club. 

Water for Petrol. 

A member writing to the Secre¬ 
tary of the R.A.C. says he re¬ 
cently had a most unpleasant 
experience, which might qnite- 
easily have had serious con¬ 
sequences. When in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lancing (near 
Worthing), he ran out of petnd 
and. stopping a taxi driver, 
obtained a spare tin from the 
man. for which he paid 3s. fid. 
Incidentally, he also gave the 
man a tip. After the driver 
had left, he discovered that the 
man had put two gallons of 
very impure water into his 
tank, with the result that the 
carburetter and all the leads 

\CotUiHU4d cferlea/. 



Harrods Men*i Wear 
Section Ground Floor- 
separate entrance 
in Hans Crescent. 


A private ownei^s experience 
in the Lon^n-Land*s End TriaL 

**To average 17 up a mile of Ptrlock on a 

17 M I gwr required tome doing. I made up 50 
mimutet' %lay before Beggar't Roott^ ovkiek speal^i 
voluwut for tke broket, tpringt^ and engine of your 
car. I cannot fnd tufficient praite for your car't 
apparently unlimited capabilitiet. You told me 
before tke London.Exeter at Ckrittmat (in mtkick 
I obtained a Gold Medal) tkai it tkould do all I 
atked of it. It kat amply backed up your contention. 
My requirements you can tell art tkerefbre motHy t 
Reliability^ Ease of Control^ Eate of Maintenance, 
Comfbrt, Weatkerproof-nest, and Foolproof-nets. 
Tke London-ixeter amply confirmed my choice of tke 
Baylitt Thomas tar for comfort under tke ovortt 
conditions. You will remember we started in a 
blinaard." E. F. FjIXMAS, klamtnrtrr. 

A IbyliM TImmmh wiS oarrn yom mpm^ CMhWmaly. 
Yo* will fiad Sreater inocaviad ou»iuSnt*sa» tBoabta i a- 
aMa—inaapeedve of priec. 

Diatrihutors : 

ImmUmmi u.W.at UmgSmaUt 

Mann i Orwtons, Ltd.. S.W. Phillpott (Motoral.I.ld. 

10. Lower Groevenur rUco, 43-44. Paradfac SL, Liver- 

S.W. I. l>ooL 

B. S. Manhan. Ltd.. 

17a. Hanover Square. W. i. Baotlaad t 

M. Wales I North Britkh Machine C&. 

The Sun Motor Ca. Ltd.. Ltd., 56, Great Clyde 

UaDfoO^ Street, Otatcow. 


iiiiijis 


Made from a woven mixture of Blue Silk and 
Merino—4ully fashioned to give that comfort¬ 
able fitting so essential in summer weight 
underwear. These garments are specially 
spliced in the hard wearing parts. The 
UNDERVESTS are made with half sleeves in 
34 to 44 in. chest. PANTS 32 to 44 in. waist. 
All One Price, yi t ^ 

PER GARMENT A^/O 


BXCELOrHONSr tf 


Men will find at 
Harrods a wide 
selection of Summer- 
weight Underwear 
unequalled elsewhere 


SHORT DRAWERS terminating above 
the knee, 3 a in. to 40 ins. .. 14/6 


*77-8, Acock* Green. 


'Monarch, Haynill*. 
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You can do it 
easily on 

IF 

The British Petrol 

Long, winding hills, 
short, steep hills and 
the many grades 
between — you can 
take them all easily 
on “BP” 

“BP” is essentially a 
powerful petrol. “BP” will 
always get the last ounce 
of power from your engine, 
and put the last ounce 
of pleasure into your 
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were flooded. This took two hours to clear. The 
only thing to be obtained in order to carry on was 
.a tin of benzine, and, owing to 

a high exhanst and the black -— 

clouds of smoke emitted from the 
tail end of the car, the motorist 
missed the road in the dark, 
turned down a narrow lane near 
Angmering, and drove right into 
the sea. ^ 


Several miniature replicas 
of a bottle of Eno's “ Fruit 
Salt" are to be seen in the 
bath-rooms and bed-rooms of 
the Queen's Dolls’ House, now 
at WemWey. Each tiny bottle 
stands barely half an inch 
high, but is perfect in every 
detail. Visitors to the British 
Empire Exhibition will be aMe 
to see a duplicate of these 
interesting reproductions at the 
Eno Kiosk in the King's Way. 

Our Anaglyph pages in this 
number are devoted to lawn- 
tennis and polo. Those of Miss 
Helen Wills, the lawn-tennis 
lady champion of the United 
States, are of especial interest 
in view of the world champion¬ 
ships meeting at Wimbledon, 
where she is one of the most- 
talked-of competitors. The other 
Anaglyph page shows her again, 
playing in a recent match at 
Roehampton, while the other 
subjects on the page illustrate 
polo and spectators. 


Appcourh R«ite> 

to WomUor- 

of the Royal 
Automobile Club has prepared a 
very clear map of the approach 
routes from the main trunk roads 
to the British Empire Exhibi¬ 
tion at Wembley, based upon 
the recommendations of the Com¬ 
missioner of Police. Members 
and Associate Members of the 
R.A.C. can obtain copies of the 
map upon application.—W. W. 


A "MECCA" OF SPORT IN SCOTLAND: THE HUGE AND LUXURIOUS GLENEAGLES HOTEL, 
WHOSE GROUNDS INCLUDE TWO FAMOUS GOLF COURSES. 

Glfloeaeles Hotel, in Perthshire, which can claim to be the biggest oountrf hotel in Great Britain, was recently 
opehed by the London, Midland and Scottish Railway with a view to its becoming a Mecca of sport. Its grounds, 
which cover 600 acres, include two of the most famous golf oouraes, and ten tennis courts, besides bowling greens, 
croquet lawns, and lakes for fishing and boating. Although it is a sports hotel, its standard of luxury is equal to 
that of the Riviera. 


The chairman of the Hurling- 
ham Club, on behalf of the 
Committee, has sent a formal 
invitation to the American Polo 



British Empire Exhibition, Palace of Engineering, Exhibit 63, 


S-Mcr Bribah De Los 

Es-Werks, £285 Cms^IcIc. 

WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY. LTD. 
Factory and Salei Dent: Heaton Chapol, Manckaatar. 
London SkowiecoM: I5I/L Graal Portland Swaat. W. I. 
London Sarvica Depot: 111, Lot* Rd.. Ckokao. S.W.IOl 


T he name “ Lanchester** is 
a synonym (or superlative 
Motor Girs ; built o( the 
finest quality materials, and 
on principles that by long and 
exhaustive tests have proved to 
be best. Every element o( design 
has a practical purpose, resulting 
in a Car that is sound in every 
detail, scrupulously accurate in 
workmanship and exclusive in 
its refinements. 

Penonat experitnee will convince you ihal 
our claimt are more than jutiified. H'e 
ihall he delighted to arrange a trial 
run at any time to luti your conaanience. 
Will you make an appointment ? 


In addition to the woU-knoitn Lan- 
chesler 40 H.P. Car toe are now 
producing a new 6-cyUnder Model 
of 2! H.P., designed lo meet the 
demand Jor a high-grade Car of 
medium power. It is almost a replica 
of the “Forty,” but in no way 
Mpersedes or competes with it. 
Particulars will be gladly sent 
on request. 


The LANCHESTER MOTOR CO., LTD.. 
Arraourer Mill*. 8S Deaarcate. 95. New Bond Su 
Birmioskam. Maackerler. Lonrlon. W. 


Let a British Car reflect your Pride of Ownership. 


SIR HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. 

PALATIAL HOTELS. SHORT SEA ROUTE 
TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS HOTEL k RAIL. 
■T® *4 day« BELGIAN COAST with vititi 

*0 O to BRUGES, ZEEBRUGGE.NIEO-' 


.f I q I q GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN, Lake 
AI I rJ of Lucerne. 14 dayi and journey. 

9 PALACE DES ALPES, MURREN, 
A Kingofthe Oberland. T4daysa journey 
•flQ in MALOJA PALACE. ENGADINE, 
IV 6000 feat above the sea. 14 days and 
journey. Golf, Lasm Tennis. Bathing, 
Fishing. The Finest Hotel tn 

Switzerland. 

1*1 ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY, 
ArlV IV days, with return ticket from London. 

Booklet on application to— 

The Secretary, 5 T, Endsleigh Gardens, Ixmdon, 


lOakeys WELLINGTON i 

Knife Polish 


The Onpaal rrapanUoa far d ea nfa g and Pottabiag Catlarr 
andaS Steal, Iroa. S^aadCoiiparartlelafc SddtaiCaalsters 
at jd.. td.. * n.. by Crocan. Iraaaoncars. Ofanaa. kc. 
WaUfactea Eaary aad Black L.aad MHfa. London. S.K. I. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


•«THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


Eiffel S 

LEMONS 

Tower S^ 

Lemonade 


lo" cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 

PlatePowder 

Sold everjy vthere G*? I - 1% 


Sttbsedptions aatet be pM in advance, direct to the PablUe 
iae OCoe. 17*. Stnnd. in EagBsh BMaey; by cheques, classed 
“tlie National Provincial kUaion Bank of Engbi^Lunised : 

or by Post OAce Orders, payable at the East Stiaad Post 
OSes, to THH iLLUSTKATHn LONDON NBWS ANH SKBICN. 
Ltd., its. Stsatel, London. W.C. «. 


LAUSANNE—OUCHY. 

HOTEL MEURICE 

100 rooms—30 bathrooms. 

Incluve tenw: Fr. 12 to 16 per day. 
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The Lesson 

a Gyeal^E/foyt Jhidg 


EARLY MORNING. THE POOL OF LONDON. 


T he history of the over-seas 
trade in ENO’s “ Fruit Salt ” 
is unique and bears eloquent 
witness to the worth which 
the world of men and women 
find in ENO. 

ENO may be said to-day to 
have passed into the select com¬ 
pany of things indispensable to 
the well-being and happiness of 
men and women in every clime. 
It is the proven safeguard of 
health. 


The lesson is plain : to main¬ 
tain good health, to prevent 
internal disorders due to faulty 
digestion, to counteract rheu¬ 
matic tendencies choose ENO’s 
Fruit Salt” for the purpose, 
because you can depend upon it 
with full confidence. 

This is the golden rule of 
health: first thing every morning 
drink a glass of water (warm 
or cold) sparkling with a ' dash ’ 
of ENO. 


ENO’STRUIT SALT 

‘^the'World'Famed SfferQescent Salirw 


ENO is not restricted in its usefulness to one 
land or climate. It serves the great purposes of 
good health in all countries of the world. ENO’s 
“Fruit Salt” is invaluable to sea-goers, travel¬ 
lers in the tropics, and to sportsmen and athletes. 
It is equally priceless to all sedentary workers. 


Visitors to the British (Empire Exhibition are cordially invited to call at the Kiosks No. 1 King*s Way West 









AND 


M. BEETHAM & SON. 

Cheltenham Spa. 
ENGLAND 
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GAM AGES “Perfect Grip” Gauntle^ 

Something New! ii 

Your Driving Wheel never slips 
through the fingers with this Glove, 

made on a principle advocated by leading i. 

motoring authorities. A Man’s Elnglish 

Tan Cape Gauntlet, the palms fully faced 

with dark Tan Mocha Deerskin of velvet 

finish. Double the wear of an ordinary motoi 

gauntlet. Unlined, with full gussetted Wrist li 

Gauntlet, and Boulton thumbs. Jk i V - ■ j 

Per'pair, post free I /M / 1 *1 I 

To-day’s Value 21/- JL^i / A I 

34 LIVERY STYLES 


alone are among the illustrations appearing in 
Gamages newly Published Livery Catalogue, a 
copy of which will be gladly sent on applica¬ 
tion. Here is 1924’s most popular style in 

CHAUFFEURS’ LIVERIES 

A very smart and favoured style— THE 
‘ CARLTON ”—More popular and smarter 
for the Summer by reason of its comfortable yet 
dignified turned-down collar. Double-brecisted 
Jacket with full cut Breeches. Made by our own 
livery experts in Dark Blue, Dark Grey, Dark 
Brown, and Dark Green Melton HH ^ 

Cloth, or Indigo Blue Serge, r 

stocked in full range of sizes m 0^ 

eind fittings or made to measure. M ^ H ■% 
PRICE (Post free) | W W 

Full range of Palterns, Prices and self-measure form post free onre- 
luest, or chauffeurs measured by our cutters. It should be noted that 
though prices are lowered, the quality remains the same — unrioalled. 

■ II We have had the honour of supplying Liveries 
IJ by Command of Royalty, also to the Nobility 
^ and Gentry, and the leading Clubs, Hotels, 
Cinemas, Theatres, Restaurants, Motor ’Bus & Motor 
Cab Companies throughout the United Kingdom. 

GAMAGES 

Holborn, London, E.C. 1 

Also at Benetfinks,Cheapside,E.C.2 


within the 

British 1 J\|. 

Isles. ^TFie finest 


Our Sale 
Catalogue 
will be 


Genuine Reductions 
GuATAnteed QuAlities 


IRJS5 LINENS z; 

ncsrmeworldpnxfuces. post free. 

fuctions /O /)/} 


'[//I of the famous 

‘Wpole Household Linens 


NOW PROCEEDING. 


A new ball, manufactured by a 
firm with 75 years’ experience 
of rubber goods production. 


Its outstanding features are a 
stitchless cover of the finest 
Melton cloth. It is washable and 
waterproof and will outlast any 
other ball on the market. 


Obtainable from all Sports Goods Dealers 


A new boll 
bii 

estoblfelieci ftnii 

20^4^ 

Per» X)o^. 

R^ufatic^ Si^e 


"Ohe Ver/ect 

Stitchless 

‘iSmnisBall 


Debenham 


W^inore Street 
(CavendishSquare J London.Wi 




PURE SILK 

MILANESE 

CANADIAN 

SWIMMING SUIT 

(as sketch) 

Square neck, apron 
effect back and front 
trimmed braid in bright 
contrasting colours^ 
In Black-Royal. Green- 
•Purple, Brown-Orar^, Black- 
■White, Navy-Red, Jade- 
Black; also self colours. 

Price 49b 

In pure wodlen stodcinette. 
In Black, Jade,Navy, Royal, 
and lacquer Red. 2d'6 
Bathing Cape in i 
figured towelling 

In all colours — 39^6 
Ser»t on Approval 




REPRESENTATIVE BARGAINS 


NAPKINS. 

75 doz. All - Linen 
Dinner Napkins. 
Double Damask. Size 
24 X 24 in. 

fsr" 2i/-<ioz. 

TABLE 

CLOTHS. 

300 Table Cloths, 
Pure Irish Linen 
Damask, to be 
cleared at 


PURE IRISH LINEN 
DOUBLE DAMASK TABLE 


LINEN 

SHEETS. 

^ 70 Pairs Hemstitched 
Linen Sheets. Extra 
heavy quality. Single 
beds, 2 X yds. 
Bargain , 

Pric. S5/-pair. 


CLOTHS 


NAPKINS. TOWELS. 


Half Price, 2Tz, 

size about 2 X 2^ yds. 2 X 2^ 


22 X 22 in. 26/9 


80 doz. Fine All- 
Linen hemmed 
Huck Towels. 
24 X 40 ins. 

23/9 doz. 


X 2J.. 35/- 2J X 4 ,. 56/- 24 X 40 ins. 

Usual rrice 27/6. P 

Price*'" 13/9each. Napkins doz. doz. p^ce*'" 23/9 

A ^iety of designs. ^2 X 22 in. 26/9 26 X 26 in. 37/6 

108-110, KENSINGTON HIGH ST., LONDON, W.8 
175 & 176, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.l 
89-90, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.l 


Do you enjoy a 
sun-bath, 

or does the sun cause you skin dis¬ 
comfort and work havdc with your com¬ 
plexion ? It seems a pity, when the 
sunnv hours afe comparatively so few, 
that worry about peeling and soreness 
should mar the fullest enjoyment of 
them. Why not use regulatiy 


pre-war) 

on face, neck, hands and arms 7 
Then you can face the hottest sun 
with impunity. LA-ROLA is the 
proved skin tonic and emollient on 
which thousands of out-door girls rely 
to preserve their complexions in per¬ 
fect health and beauty. 

From aU Chemists, in bottles, 1/6 


PALE COMPLEXIONS 


mau be greatly imerooed by Just a 
touch of “LA-ROLA ROSE 
BLOOM,” which gives a 


BLOOM,” which gives a perfectly 
natural tint to the cheeks. No one 
can tell it is artifidal. It gives 

THE BEAUTY SPOT! 
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U||l|||llllllllllllllli The SUPER 

liCIGARETTES 


Acclaimed by discriminating 
smokers as the SUPER Cigar¬ 
ettes, “ Spinets " are always wel¬ 
come as a dainty enjoyable smoke. 

FINE OLD VIRGINIA 
OVAL SHAPE 
CORK-TIPPED 
To smoke “Spinels" is to 
smoke the best—and obtain real 
enjoyment. 


THE SPINET HOUSE, 
Eatd.177 5. LONDON. 



JUST OUT 

GARDEN 

DEVELOPMENT 


BY 

T. GEOFFREY W. HENSLOW, 

MA.. F.R.H.S.. 

Jiuthor of "Garden Construction,” etc. 


Every gardener’s Guide to garden alterations, 
garden development, garden improvement, 
garden maintenance. Advice from experience. 


DEAN & SON, Ltd., Debrett House, 29, King St.,Covent Garden,W.C.2 


TOILET 

Why Is NOVIO 
most ECONOMICAL 
Toilet Paper P 
Became NOVIO ROLLS weigh 12 ozs. each, am! 

CONTAIN THREE OR FOUR TIMES MORE than 
the so-called cheap rol't made of common inferior paper. 

ANTISEPTIC, THIN, SOFT.^SH 
STRONG Sc SILKY 

^IVholcsale only of the Sole Makers, Chadwick fVorl>s 26. Grooe Park, S£.5 



THE MAYFLQWi 


STOCKED IN 
TAN WILLOW 
BEIGE SUEDE 
WHITE SUEDE 


Single Shoe sent on 
approval if desired. 


FASHIONABLE WEAR 
FOR RACE DAYS, 
POLO, AND OTHER 
SPORTING EVENTS. 


Ladies should write for Illustrated Leaflets 
showing all that is best and latest in Shoes 
for Sports, 'Walking and Promenade wear. 


W.ABBOn& SONS, Ltd 


(PHIT-EESI) 

58, Regent St., W. 131a, Queen’s Rd., Bayswater 

(Opposite Swan Edgar's) (Opposite IPhiteley's) 

85, Buckingham Palace Road 

Principal Paris Address: 38, BOULEVARD DES ITALIBNS. 


THE yoaUDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, Ltd. 

Publishers, Authors. Illustrated Press Agents, &c., should apply 
to the above Agency in all matters dealing with arrangements 
for t«pfoducing Illustrations, Photographs, &c. Sole Agents 
Tor “The Illustrated London News,” “The Sketch,” &c. 

lO, ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, E.C. 4. 



ChUdhood^s 
Skin Troubles 


Save your child from ringworm, 
impetigo, eczema, rashes, erup¬ 
tions, and all skin ailments 
with Germolene, the Aseptic Skin 
Dressing. 

Mrs. G. Hudson, of 1, Victor Terrace, Burn¬ 
ham Street, Sherwood, Nottingham, writes 
as follows regarding her little boy : " My little 
boy contracted ringworm, and the trouble 
was exceedingly persistent. As a matter of 
fact, I used over twenty boxes of ordinary 
ointment without achieving any benefit 
whatsoever. Then, however, I decided to try 
Germolene, and now I am pleased to say the 
boy is completely cured. To bring about 
this result, I had to use only two tins of 
Germolene. and I only -wish I had tried it 
sooner, for then my little boy need not 
have suffered so long. ” 

SOOTHES AT A TOUCH. 

HOME PRICES : 1/3 and 3/-. 

Of all Chemists throughout the Empire. 


Die Germolene for 

Eczema, Rashes, Ulcers, Piles, Itching. Cuts 
and Burns, Skin Eruptions, Ringworm, 
Chapped Hands, Chilbiains, and all Itching 


Ulcerated Surfaces. 
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MARSHALL & SNELGROVE^S 


UMMER 


Commences Monday next, 
and continues for 4 weeks. 


60 WOOL CARDIGANS, (aj 
sketch) made from superfine 
quality yam with checked lx>rdei 
in contrasting colour. In many 
attractive colours. 

Sale Price 21/- 


PRACTICAL CAMI-KNICKER, 

(as sketch) in pure silk crepe- 
de-Chine, with new low waist 
line daintily tiimmed with narrow 
line cream lace edging, and hem¬ 
stitching, self shoulder straps. 
In pink, apple green, mauve, 
peach, ivory, sky, black. 

Sale Price 35/9 


30 DISTINCTIVE JUMPERS. 

(as sketch) made in black net 
embroidered all over in ecru, 
collar and cuffs of ecru organdi 
bound black, finished two smart 
pockets. In black/ecra only. 
Price 39 / 6 . 

Sale Price 29/6 


12 ONLY MODEL FUR WRAPS 
AND COATS, of which one 
sketched is a typical example in 
selected golden nutria with 
natural Jap fox collar. 

Oiiginal Price 98 to 125 Gns. 

Sale Price *79 Gna, 
Other models in this collection are 
worked in moleskin and fox. .Sable 
dyed .squirrel, .sable dyed jap mink.etc. 


“RENIE” CHARMING OLD- 
WORLD TEA-FROCK, for young 
ladies in shot chiffon taffetas, 
long bodice and full skirt finished 
self gaugings, which also is the 
making of the b«;b^ sleeves. 

In all colours and black. 
sieduced to 89/6 


EREa YOUR OWN GARAGE! 


The structural character of all Browne & Lilly 
Garages is one of superiority. The materials are 
chosen for theit weather-resisting qualities and are 
backed by workmanship that ensures durability. 
While compact it is commodious, affording ample 
convenience for overhauling and repairs. i>ent 
carriage paid to most goods stations in England 
and Wales at the shortest notice. 

Bungalows, CHAi.Ers, Motor Huu.sbs, etc., are 
erected at our works for insMction, and you are 
cordially invited to view this Exhibition of Ideal 
Homes at any time during working hours or by 
special appointment. 

BROWNE & LILLY, LTD., 

THAMES SIDE. READING. 'Phone 587. 

Owr Oatalogut i. itsMtd in teetiont owing 
to our extentive manuiactureM. Kindly mtniion 
your particular requirementt. 


REMNANT DAY ON THURSDAY. 

Sato Catalogue post free. 

Goods cannot be sent on approval during 
the Sale. 


Strong i.ltar shoe for golfing or 
country walks. In tan willow, box 
calf, also stocked in nigger, grey, 
and su^dc, 49/6. 

Sale Price 35/- 

Similar shoe in brown willow with 
crepe rubber sole, 29/6 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE 


Patent Court Shoes L. XV. heel, 
smart and medium toe. 

Price 39/6. 

Sale price 21/9 


VERB ST. and OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.l. 


LUCERNE 

Hotel 

MONTANA 


DINARD.BRITTANI 

THE ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND 
RESORT. 

8 hours from Southampton. 

The equable cUmait- 

The most reasonable tennt- 
Apply for Season Terms 
(Juiy-September.) 

CRYSTAL HOTEL, ist. class inclusive, from 35 fr. 
MICHELET HOTEL, inclusive, from 25 to 35 6' 


REIMS Gd. HOTEL du LION D’OR 

AND RESTAURANT. 150 Rooms 

80 Bathrooms. 

Entirely New (1921-23) 


High claaa 

IN BEST POSITION. 

Manager-M. SCHMID- 


219/229 Shaftesbury Avenue. W.C .2 


^Basy Management 


is responsible for G.W.K. popularity. A novice can handle 
a G.W.K. in a matter of minutes, because gear-changing 
calls for no finesse, no laboured manipulation of clutch, acceler¬ 
ator, and gear lever. Let us prove this statement to you. 

10 8 h.p. Two-Scaler Standard 
Model-2(K) Gns. 


G.W.K., Ltd., 

ISucccssors 10 G.W.K., 1919, Ltd.), 
Cordwallet Works, MAIDENHEAD. 

Telephone: .M.iidcnhead 634. 
Lenden Distributors; W. G. NichoU, 
Ltd., 50-54, Whitcomb Street. W.C.a. 
Asents ; W. H. Dalton, 50, Gloucester 
Mews, Paddington, W.3. 

R. Tw-elvelrees. F. & P. Vandenrell, 
>99, Piccadilly, W.i. 


of Housewife's' 
Booh. Write 
McCall & Co. Ltd. 
IS. St. George’s House, 
Eastchoap, E.C.3 


A GEAR FOR EVERY GRADIENT. 
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